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REPORT. 


To  his  Excellency  Henry  B,  Anthony,  Governor : — 

Ih  place  of  the  printed  Report  reqaired  of  the  Commissioner  of  Puhlic 
Schools  by  the  act  creating  his  office,  and  defining  his  duties,  the  General 
Assembly  was  pleased  to  receive  from  the  undersigned,  each  year  since 
1845^  one  or  more  oral  communications  respecting  the  condition  and  im- 
proTement  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  department  were  performed.     It  was  always  his  intention,  before 
closing  his  official  connection  with  the  system,  to  embody  in  a  final  re- 
port a  summary  of  his  several  oral  communications  submitted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  in  joint  convention,  together  with 
a  collection  of  such  documents  as  threw  light  on  the  past  and  pr  sent . 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in 
the  several  towns  of  the  State.     The  materials  for  this  Report  were  in 
psrt  collected  and  in  type  when  the  Legislature,  at  the  October  session, 
1848,  made  provision  for  the  printing  and  distributing  of  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  same.     The  active  labors  of  the  office  in  reference  to  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Libraries  and  Appeals,  which  it  seemed  desirable  and 
necessary  to  finish  before  retiring,  prevented  his  completing  the  docu- 
ment before  his  health  utterly  failed,  and  compelled  him  to  resign  the 
office  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  business.     In  hi^  letter  to  Governor 
Harris,  tendering  his  resignation,  and  in  his  final  communication  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  January  session,  the  intention  to  complete  the 
pablication  of  the  document  at  the  earliest  moment  of  recovered  strength 
and  health,  was  renewed.     For  months  after  his  resignation  the  under- 
signed had  not  health  sufficiently  vigorous  to  renew  the  work,  and  it  is 
now  presented  in  a  far  less  condensed  and  elaborated  form  than  it  was 
his  intention  originally  to  prepare. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Pawcatuck  Library  in  Westerly,  and  of  the  School 
Library  in  District  No.  1,  in  Barrington,  are  included  in  the  documents, 
not  only  because  they  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  ViUage  and  School 
District  Libraries,  which  the  undersigned  has  been  enabled,  through  the 
liberality  of  individuals,  to  establish  in  diffisrent  towns  in  the  Slate,  but 


because  such  libraries,  practically  accessible  to  all  classes  io  the  comma- 
nity,  are  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  any  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation. PV  the  same  reason  a  synopsis  of  the  courses  of  popular  lec- 
tures which  have  been  delivered  in  Providence  and  in  more  than  twenty 
of  the  large  villages,  during  the  last  five  years,  are  appended. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner  to  have  given  an  account  of 
all  the  institutions  for  secondary  and  superior  educatipn,  and  to  have 
submitted  some  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disadvantages 
which  the  State  was  now  experiencing  from  the  previous  neglect  of 
these  institutions.  A  contribution  only  to  this  department  of  the  eda- 
cational  history  of  the  State  is  contained  in  this  volume. 

The  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  distributioD 
among  the  several  school  districts,  &c.,  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  published  under  the  editoral  care 
of  the  undersigned,  induced  him  to  throw  his  material  into  the  form  of  an 
additional  volume  of  that  work — thinking  in  that  way,  that  the  Trustees 
of  school  districts,  and  School  Committees  of  the  several  towns,  would 
possess  in  a  permanent  and  convenient  form  a  documentary  history  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  State.  By  this  act  of  the  Assembly  the  un- 
dersigned was  saved  the  necessity  of  rewriting  his  views  on  several 
points,  which  he  had  already  prepared  and  published  in  another  form. 
The  Index  at  the  close  of  the  accompanying  document,  will  make  it 
convenient  to  refer  to  any  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  reader,  in 
any  one  of  the  three  volumes. 

In  the  three  volumes  thus  published,  school  officers,  the  districts,  and 
all  interested  will  have  access  to  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  undersigned  while  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  under  the  title  of  School  Architecture,  in  which  the  latest  infor- 
mation  is  given  respecting  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks  the  document  is  committed  to  your 
hands,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  undersigned  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  the  most  gmtefiil 
acknowledgements  for  the  uniform  personal  kindness  with  which  he  has 
been  treated  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  for  the  official  co-operation 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Legislature,  from  school  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  the  conductors  of  the  public  press,  in  the  discharge  of  his  nu- 
merous and  arduous  labors. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
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Fkmnklin  Fireplace,  plan  of,  I.  106. 
Free  Academy  in  New  York,  plan  of,  IIL  833. 
Forms  for  business  under  school  law.  II.  861, 807. 
fWnitore  for  schools.  lU.  300. 
Oaltoway.  8.,  extracts  from,  U.  348 ;  E.  187. 
Gallery  for  Infant  Schools,  plan  of,  1. 813. 
Gammel.  Prof .  report  by  E.  58 ;  Remarks  by  IIL  84. 
Gookigy,  list  of  books  on,  UL  460. 
Germany,  list  of  books  on,  UL  475. 
Gibba,  Hiss  Sarah,  donation  to  District  Library, 

UL83. 
Gtobe,  plans  of,  UL  377,  356,  386,  387. 
Gloeester.  report  on  schools  In,  UL  188 ;  Plan  of 

achool  bouse  in.  886. 
Gonigiaph.  pfain  ot,  UI.  381. 
Goodyear*s  Meialic  Gum  Elastic,  lU  377. 
Oiadation  of  Schools,  L  18, 16  ;  UL  10,805. 
Gimmmar  School-hoosss,  plans  of,  L  814, 816, 838, 

UI.  807,800,  313,  840. 
Greene,  &  11.,  report  on  schools  of  Warwick,  UL 

140. 
Greece,  list  of  books  on,  lU.  478. 
Grinke,  T.  &,  plan  of  study  by,  IIL  454. 
Groaawieh  EaU,  memorial  ftoni,  IL  41. 
Babft,  Isflnence  ot  E.  183 
Haddock.  Prof.,  report  of,  IL  831,  380. 

InilniHiMi  Af  nimh  flehool  In.  I.  891. 


Ant,  Prof.*  eztraeti  ftooi  report  by,  B^  137. 
Hartford  District  School  House,  L  910;  High 

School  House,  UL  915. 
Harris.  Edward,  character  oi;  UI.  308. 
Hasxard,  R.  G.,  lectun  by,  E,  160,  Addresa  hy, 

on  Education,  180. 
Hewes,  C.  W.,  report  on  Lonsdale  library,  lU  IS  L 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  a  taste  for  reading,  U.  164. 
High  School  public  nature  and  advantages  of,  IIL 

853;  Plans  of  school  houses  for,  L  814,  S90 ; 

lU.  811,  813,  815,846. 
History,  list  of  books  on,  471. 
Hitchcock.  Rev.  £.,  discourse  by,  UL  38. 
Holbrook,  J.,  apparatus  by,  III,  381. 
Howland,  John,  author  of  school  act  of  18011.  II. 

37;  Letter    of  respecting  schools  of    Provi- 
dence in  1834,  IIL  84 
Hughes,  J.  L..  report  by  in  1837.  UL  58. 
Index  to  Provisions  of  School  Law  of  1845,  6. 

and  7,  U.  303. 
Indiana,  conditions  of  schools  in,  U.  350. 
India,  books  on,  UI.  473. 
Intent  Schools,  phin  of,  I.  51, 303. 
Ingraham  Primary  School,  Boston,  plan  oC,  lU. 

176  :  Composition  for  blackboard,  107. 
Intermediate  Schools,  nature  of,  L  60 ;  plan  of, 

UL  336,  308. 
Irregufairity  of  School  Attendance,  I  30. 
Italy,  list  of  books  on.  UL  475. 
Jocelyn,  E.,  prixe  esaay  on  parental  co-opemtion. 

£.68. 
Joint  Districts,  hiw  respecting,  IL  856. 
Journals  of  Education.  I.  85 ;  IL  300. 
Juvenile  Ofl^enders,  I.  61. 
Juvenile  Reading,  books  for.  UI.  517. 
Kendall,  H.  E.,  plan  of  school-house  by,  IIL871. 
Kent  Oounty  Association.  E,  4 
Kimball's  Improved  School  Chair,  L  817;   and 

Desk.  IL  100. 
King,  Dr.,  labora  of,  in  New  Jersey,  IL  333 
Kingstaing.  John,  report  on  plan  of  R.  L  Institute 

of  Instruction.  I.  bO;    Remarks  on  opczkiqg 

meeting  in  1846,  E.  57 ;  Tribute  paid  to  by 

Commissioner  of  Public  8clxx>ls,  UL  15 ;  Plan 

of  school  house  buikling,  315. 
Kruitxlingen.  normal  school  in.  E.  51. 
Landscape  Gardening,  list  of  books  on,  lU.  405. 
Law  and  Government,  books  on,  UL  460. 
Lectures  on  Education  in  R.  I.,  UL  80  ;  Topics 

of.  I.  85. 
Legistetion  of  R.  L  respecting  public  achool%  1. 07. 
Length  of  Sclx)ol  Term.  L  34. 
Lesson  Post,  plan  of.  III.  331. 
Letter  flrom  a  Teacher  to  his  Pupils,  E,  7X 
Library,  arrangements  for  in  schoolhooae,  UL 

370  ;  provision  in  school  law,  1. 36,  187. 
Libraries,  school  districti  history  ot,  IL  167 ;  Reg- 

ulationa  respecting,  805. 
Library  Associations,  act  respecting,  IL  838. 
Librsries,  value  of,  IL  164 ;  In  Europe,  16S ;  In 

Rhode  Island.  IIL  435. 
Light  in  School-rooms,  I  167 ;  UI.  975. 
Little  Chlkiren.  accommodation  for  in  acbocd,  L 

181;  nL981. 
Location  of  School-houses,  I  165 ,  UL  975. 
Lonsdale,  library  at  ni.85, 181. 
Lord.  A.  D.,  labors  in  Ohio.  IL  885,  385 ;  Plui  of 

school  house  by.  UL  303, 
Lowell,  sclioob  in,  L  834. 
Lyceums,  L  15,  70 ;  E.  16. 
Macauley,  remarks  on  the  value  of  books,  U.  164. 
Maine,  mode  of  supporting  schools  in,  L  160 ; 

Condition  of  achool  houses  in,  IL  151 ;    Of 

schools,  IL  330.  380. 
Mann,  Horace,  contents  of  lectures  on  educMMm 

hy.UL  361 ;  Extracts  ftom. E, 81, 80 ;  U.  1»1, 

137,919,336,380. 
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lowtoUMiU- 

hariM,m.81.4S5. 
Miimftctuw.  book!  ratotiag  to.  IIL  465. 
MamfiKUtfteg  Dirtrlcta.  peculiariliMof,  L  71, 173. 
Mimic  huijila,  ■cbool  qritani  at,  L  161 ;  Appro- 

pratiQaBfor  tcbool  purposet,  163 ;  Progran  of 

edncalMm.  £.  35,  39 ;  Teaeben*  InMitula  io, 

91 ;  NonMl  aeboola.  a  SIS. 
Uamn,  Lowall,  ioatruccioiu  at  Tsaclien*  lasUtttte, 

1L361. 
Mulieiiiatics,  books  on,  HI.  467. 
Mala,  iDdfflpoiiable  to  a  aehool,  IIL  S75. 
Maybew.  ba.  extmct  from  report  by,  £•  181 ;  IL 

393 :  Plan  of  acbooWbouae  by.  UL  294. 
McDoweU.  Gov.  eitracts  nrom  meance  by,  £.81. 
Medial  Phikaophy.  booka  on.  UI.  466. 
Mateofologj,  books  on.  IIL  467. 
Mffthankia  and  aelf  taught  men,  UL  488. 
MirJMgiB.  eoodicion  of  education  in,  E.  121. 
Middletown  High  Scbool,  plan  of.  L  914. 
Milar's  Woffcealer  ficbool  Stove,  L  177. 
Mllcbars  Qatalogue  of  Mapa,  IIL  3S5 ;  Outline 

llapa,385. 
Model  8elioois.L  11.  117. 
Blodee  of  Improving  Scboola,  E.  85.  41.  66. 
Mond  Bdoeation.  1. 65 ;  IIL  79,  1 14. 
Moial  Pbiloeopby.  booka  on.  111.  466. 
Motfvea to  Study,  to  be  appealed  to,  E.8L 
llott*a  Sebool  Ctaur  and  Deak.  IL  98 ;  Ventilating 

ficliool  Stove,  IIL  290 ;  Laa«>n  Pnet  340. 
MovaUe  Blackboard,  plan*  of.  IIL  375. 
Nantnfkct,  eounion  tcboob  in,  L  338. 
Nataral  Uiaiory.  books  on,  lU,  467. 
Natural  Phikwophy,  booka  on.  UL  467. 
NanaganaeU  Indians,  school  for,  I.  146. 
Veatneai,  baMta  of;  influenced  by  school  house, 

nL39e. 

New  Bampaliire.  condition  of  school  houses  In, 
IL146;  Of  schools.  331. 

Newfaniyport,  influence  of  high  schools  in,  L  833. 

Keir  Ortaaaa.  coounon  schools  in.  L  236. 

Xcwport,  hiaiory  of  sohools  in,  UL  145 

Kew  York,  condition  of  school-bouses  in,  IL  139 ; 
of  aehooto  in  £.  99 ;  IL  333. 

XomnI  Sebools.  nature  of,  L  14, 118 ;  History  of 
in  Massnehusetts.  IL  312:  In  New  York,  816 ; 
AceooBt  of  at  Kruitilingen  iu  Bwiiaerland,  £. 
51;  In  Mass  89;  At  Albany,  105;  Proposed 
iaCbnn,  146;  In  New  Jersey,  IL  334;  Ob- 
jections to  considered,  339 ;  Books  on  the  sub- 
ject icIiBfred  to.  UL  386;  Plans  of  sehool- 
booses  <br,  IL  101. 

Sforaal  School  Agency,  L  13, 14. 

North  ProTidence.  report  on  condition  of  schools 
iB.lL  57;  111.97. 

Nonhend,  Cbn*s.  EducaUonal  Tkacts  by,  E.  48, 73. 

Ocfagooal  School  bouse,  plan  of,  L  199. 

Ohio,  eoodiUon  of  schools  in,  E.  186 ;  U.  348, 389. 
Stove,  notice  of.  L  178. 
I  fef  Ventilation.,  L  174 ;  UL  277. 

Oiguiation  of  PubUe  Schoots  in  R.  L,  L  33. 

OidinaBce  of  City  CounciL  Providence,  in  1838, 
1IL5& 

Q^food,  Bev.  8L.  remarks  by.  UL  86,  414. 

Oda,  Bcv.  O.  F.,  report  by,  UL  186. 

(hygn.  ofllce  of,  L  169.  IL  113. 

hge,  Dl  p.  lecture  by,  E.  49 ;  Letter  ftom,  re- 
ipeetiiv  Normal  schools,  IL  337 :  do.  Teacb- 
me  Institutes.  377 ;  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  by.  contenta  of,  UL  380. 

ftteer's  Teacher's  Blanoal.  contents  of,  UL  381. 

Pwaisuii.  Bylvasttr,  report  by,  IU.  103. 

fkwceinek  Library  Aasocialion,  UL  489. 

Interest  and  Co-opentlOB.  £.  48,68. 
dnsiea  of  to  their  eeboola,  E.  68. 

ItaPtnefect  ptenol  new  schooMioaM at,  HI.  310; 
iiaee  at.  304. 


eoadilioiiofa6hooliio.S.118;  D.  344. 

Perry  Amoa.  report  of  Executive  Committe  of  lih 
stitule  by.  U.  153. 

PKry,  Rev.  O.  B.,  ^osay  by,  L  190. 

Periodicals,  educational,  list  of,  L  95 ;  IL  399. 

PbilUpe,  Stephen.  UbeimUty  to  schools  of  Salan, 
L817. 

Philadelphia  High  School.  £.  118. 

Physiology,  books  on.  IU.  468. 469.      ' 

Physical  Science,  works  on,  UL  467. 

P  etry,  list  of  books  of,  UL  505. 

^litlcal  Economy,  list  of  books  on.  IIL  467. 

Porter.  Rev.  Noah.  Prize  Eany  on  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, IL  306. 

Potter,  Atonso.  contents  of  Schoolmaster  by,  IU. 
379;  Remarks  on  reading,  441. 

Poor  Schotairs,  cannot  be  excluded  from  school, 
IL300. 

Potter,  E.  R.,  essay  by,  E.  153;  Author  of  Re- 
marks on  School  Law,  IL  841. 

Prize  Eamy  by  Jocelyn,  £.  68 ;  By  Rev  N.  Porter. 
U.  306 :  By  T.  Palmer.  UL  381. 

Primary  Schools,  importance  of.  L  57.  840 ;  UL 
880;  Plans  of  school-housra  for,  L  303,  805, 
809.  818 ;  IL  94,  96:  UL  177.  834,  351.  884. 
311.314.  ., 

Piivate  Schools,  influence  of,  on  public  schools. 
L  37, 63. 

Privies,  negleet  of.  IL  139,  143;  Ventilation  of. 
III.  187 ;  Arrangement  of,  876. 

Providence,  history  and  condition  of  public 
schools,  IU.  33;  Annual  reports  of  school 
committee  from  1838  to  1848,  64;  Account 
of  school  houses  in,  233. 

Providence  Association  of  Mechanics,  Au:.,  action 
of.  in  behalf  of  public  schools,  UL  3d,  54. 

Provklence  Pan»ce,  plan  oC  IIL  850. 

Public  High  School,  nature  of,  UL  353;  Advan- 
tages of,  854 ;  Plans  of  school-bouses  for.  L 
814.380;  IIL  811,  814,  333,  346.  307.  308, 

Public  Meetings  in  R.  L  for  education,  UL  15. 

Public  Press  in  R.  L,  liberality  ot;  IIL  16. 

Public  Schools  in  R.  L,  cause  of  neglect  of,  IL 
33 :  Condition  oA  In  1838,  38 ;  in  1833,  49 ; 
1844,  51 ;  Laws  relating  to,  U.  835. 

Putnam  Free  School -house,  Newbury  port,  plan 
of;  IIL  819. 

Pupile,  duties  of.  to  school-house  and  furniture,  E. 
54;  IU.  391. 

(Quakers,  their  former  pnijudices  against  learning, 
IL35. 

auincey  Grammar  School-bouse,  phin  of.  IIL  806. 

Randall,  8.  S.  author  of  book  on  School  {System 
of  New  York,  |.  94 ;  Utter  of,  to  the  South. 
IL  346 ;  Editor  of  District  School  Journal,  £. 
88. 

Rate  BIH.  for  tuiUon.  Ac.,  authorized,  IL  300. 

Beading.  hlnU  on,  UI.  403,  441. 

Recreatton,  necessity  for,  L  76. 

Reform  Schools.  IU.  303. 

Reference,  library  of  books  of;  UL  457. 

ReligkNi.  list  of  books  on.  IU.  458. 

Respiraiion.  nature  of,  L  160;  IU.  113. 

Regulations  respecting  schools  of  a  town.  IIL  7. 
80.  84,  104. 

Bonwiek,  Jameo,  plaa  of  Free  Academy  by.  UL 
833. 

Recitattons  imperfect,  to  be  prevented  and  de- 
tected, B.  84. 

BegietryTax.  amount  of,  L  150. 

Rhetoric  books  on.  UL  466. 

Rhode  Isbind  Institute  of  Instruction,  constlto- 
tkm  of.  L  89 ;  Annual  Meeting  and  raporta  ot, 
B.57;  U.  153;  UL4. 

Rhode  Island.  Idea  of  the  government  of;  U.  3 ; 
Negleet  of  schools  in,  33;  Legislation  ofie- 
soectlnc  educaUon,  L  97 ;  School  bouaea  i»> 


Botary  Bwlng^ptai  U,  L  S04. 

mom*9  Bebool  Gtair  and  Datk,  ptaa  of,  m.  SOS. 

Rtusla,  books  rMpeetinfftllL  475,  SOS. 

RuMefl,  WUItaun,  remarks  by,  B.63 ;  Labon  of;  at 
Institutes,  10;  II  303. 

Balem,  school-houses  in,  LSIO,  890 ;  Celebration 
at,  IIL  404 ;  £Tening  schools  in,  31. 

School  andScbool-master,  contents  of,  IIL  379. 

School  Architecture,  treatise  on,  IIL  176. 

School  Fund  in  R.  L.  amount  of,  1. 154 ;  Influence 
of,  In  Conn.,  U.  340. 

School  houses,  L  14.  39, 165  ;  U.  80 ;  HL  176. 

School  Committees,  powers  and  duties  of,  II.  919. 

School  Districts,  powers  and  duties  of,  IL  954. 

School  District  Library,  origin  of,  II.  167  ;  Regu- 
lation  respecting,  905. 

School  Motives,  best  kind  of,  E.  81. 

Science  applied  to  the  arts,  books  relating  to,  m. 
470. 

Scituate,  report  on  schools  of,  IL  86;  IIL  103; 
Plan  of  school-house  in.  909. 

Scraper,  indispensable  fixture,  IIL  308. 

Seats  and  desks,  general  psinclples  of  construe- 
Uon,  L  170;  Plans  of.  L  907.  911,  917,  993; 
IL  08,  100 ;  III.  909,  904, 987. 
#      Secondary  Schools,  law  relating  to,L58,  101; 
Mature  of,  UL  301. 

Self  education,  books  on,  IIL  463. 

Bigonmey,  L.  H^  on  beautifying  the  grounds.  Ice., 
of  school-houses,  ill.  100. 

SIsson,  J.  T.,  report  by,  on  schools  of  North  Prov- 
Mence,  IIL  05. 

Size  of  school-rooms,  points  to  be  regarded  in,  I. 
167 ;  IIL  975. 

Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  reports  on  schools  of 
Bristol,  <II.  157,  160. 

Slate  and  Mackboard,  exercises  fbr,  in.  380 ; 
Substitute  for  in  Goodyear's  Metalic  Gum 
Elastic,  IIL  377. 

Slade.  Gov.,  extract  from  message  by,  E.  17. 

Smith's  History  of  Education,  IIL  383. 

Smithfleld,  reports  on  schools  in,  IL  69 ;  IIL  108. 

Smith,  EMredge,  address  by.  III.  493. 

Smithsonian  bequest,  E.  134. 

SipBia  and  Portugal,  list  of  books  on,  m.  475, 503. 

Spitting  on  the  floor,  flithy  habit  of.  IIL  400. 

Sponge,  for  slate  and  black  board.  IIL  376. 

Specifications  for  primary  scliooHiouse,IIL  101. 

ftaples.  Judge,  history  of  education  in  Provi- 
dence by,  in.  33 ;  Article  by,  on  causes  of 
neglect  of  education  in  R.  L,  n.  33. 

Stone,  Rev.  Mr.,  report  on  evening  schools,  ni.  97. 

Stoves,  open,  1. 177 ;  For  ventilation,  HI.  900, 901. 

Slowe,  Prof.,  on  education  in  Europe,  UL  383. 

Btpdies  in  Schools  of  R.  L,  L  94. 

Shrubbery  in  School  Yard,  1. 166, 109. 

Supplementary  Schools,  nature  of.  IIL  303. 

Superintendent,  one  for  the  schools  of  a  town, 
IU.60,  101. 

Surplus  Revenue  Fund,  appropriated  to  schools  in 
R.  L,  I.  155. 

Switzerland,  list  of  Books  on.  m.  474,  509. 

8{ykes,  J.N.  report  on  schools  of  Bistol  by,  IIL  163. 

Sweet,  S.  R.,  founder  of  temporary  Normal  School 
at  Kingsboro,  IL  974. 

Tyiman,  i.  B.,  report  by,  on  Schools  of  Camber- 
land,  UL  149. 

Tax  on  property,  for  school  purposes,  L 191,  197, 
158;  IL301. 

Taacher,  provisions  respecting,  In  law  of  R.  L,  L 
94 ;  IL  957,  309 ;  First  impressions  made  by, 
sboaM  be  fkvorable  E,  89 ;  Letter  firom,  to  his 
papils,  73;  Arrangement  fbr,  in  the  school- 
room, 1. 183 ;  In  school-bouie,  IH.  960.  |rian 
of  deik  fbr,  979. 

TsaehefsP  Associationa,  plan  of,  1. 13;  &  86. 
ISS:  ILS08. 


fptqgwaf;  B.  6;  IL  iOO;  In  Omb.,  IL  MO 
R.  I.,  E.  5 ;  IL  353,  305;  in  N.  Y.,  379;  in 
Mass,  380;  in  O..  389;  in  N.H.,  388;  M.,300. 

Teft,  Thomas  A.,  plana  of  school  booses  by,  UL 
S84,  985,  305, 308,  319,  3lS ;  Tribute  to, 974. 

Temperature  of  School-rooms,  general  principles 
of.  L  176. 

Text  Books,  variety  of,  in  R.  I.,  L  66,  997 ;  Uni- 
formity secured,  ni.  10. 

Thayer,  G.  F.,  addressed  by,  m.  405 ;  Extract 
ftom  lecture  by,  307. 

Topics  for  discussion  at  Teachen*  Meetings,  IL 
308 ;  Of  lectures  on  education,  L  85. 

Towns,  powen  and  duties  of;  IL  941. 

Town,  Salem,  E.  0 ;  U.  373. 

Travels,  list  of  books  of,  m.501. 

Trustees,  of  School  Districts,  powers  vad  duties 
of,  IL  959,  309. 

TUstin,  Rev.  Mr^  history  of  schools  in  Wairen, 
UL  174. 

Uniformity  of  School  booka,  L  66,  177. 

Union  Schools,  provision  in  school  act  respecting» 
L  69 ;  Importance  of,  HL  995  ;  Plan  of  school- 
houses  for  995, 305,  308,  310. 

Updike.  Wiikins,  author  of  act  for  aseeitainmg 
conditions  of  public  schools  in  1843,  L  100; 
Remarks  by,  respecting,  100 ;  On  school  act  of 
1845.  IL  53. 

Vail,  Rev.  T.  H.,  author  of  remarks  Ac  on  ftw- 
catuck  Library,  UL  497. 

Vale*s  Globe,  plan  and  description  of.  UL  397. 

Valuation  of  property  in  R.  L,  in  1845,  L  153 ; 
As  compared  with  ottier  states,  154. 

Vermont,  mode  of  supporting  scho<ris  In.  1. 161 ; 
Progress  of  education  in,  £.  173 ;  IL  339,  303 ; 
Condition  of  school-houses  in,  IL  144. 

Ventiducts,  plan  of;  U.  194  ;  UL  183. 

Ventilation,  general  principles  of;  1.  168;  HL 
117 ;  Plans  of  recommend  by  Davis  ^  l\mn, 
1.  901 ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  107 ;  Adopted  in 
Boston  Grammar  fichool,  IL  119 ;  In  Ingraham 
Primary  School,  Boston,  UL  189 ;  in  Hartfbrd 
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ANNUAL  KEFQRT  OF  THE  EIECUTIYE  COMMTTEE  Og  THE  BHQBB- 
ISIAND  INSnTOTE  OP  DJSTBUCTION. 
In  presenting  to  the  Rhode-Island  Institute  of  Instruction  tiiifi 
their  third  annual  report,  the  Executive  Comiiiitt«  do  not  deem 
it  uecessaiy  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  .oT  the  measures 
that  hare  been  discussed  or  carried  into  effect  by  them  during 
the  past  year.  The  operations  of  the  Committee,  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  have,  for  various  reasons,  been 
less  extended  than  they  "were  during  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  publication  of  the  Journal,  which,  during  its  firat  year, 
was  couducted  mainly  by  the  State  Commissioner,  in  the  name 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Institute,  has  been  continued 
daring  the  past  year  by  the  Commissioner,  at  his  own  risk. — 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Institute,  a  special  agent  was 
employed  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Commissioner  in  his  efforts 
to  awaken  interest  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  of 
education,  throughout  the  State.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  undertEike  the  employment  of  such  an  agent  during  the  past 
year,  on  account  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  for 
that  purpose.*  The  doings  of  this  Committee  for  the  past  year, 
then,  have  been  restricted,  with  slight  exceptions,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute  which  have  been  held  under  the  direction  iA  me 
Committee,  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  holding  these  meet- 
ings, it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  as  iu  former  yean, 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  arouse  atten- 

'It  ii  due  to  Mr.  Bim&rd  to  itatr.  *^*X  I>^  hii  not  aa\j  ooutiniied  the  piibliutii»4i 
ortlic  Jonnul  of  tbe  Rhode -I  fluid  laatitule  of  Imtmetion  at  hb  own  riik,  ud  *■ 
Ik  ereot  tm  pniTed,  at  no  inooniiderabls  eipemn,  bat  that  bs  hai  mainfy  al 
on  cipenae,  held    '        ~      .       -  - 
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-jehen  wer«  pmant,  beiidci  •ecaring  the  lervicM,  at  diBerent  limea,  of  ezpen- 
*«cd  Uaehen  and  ieetnrm,  in  behalfof  the  pnblie  achMiU  of  thia  Bute. 
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lion  and  to  enlighten  pubBc  opinioii  i^  reference  to  that  reform 
in  our  educational  system,  to  eifect  which  the  State  Commission- 
er was  appointed,  and  the  Rhode-Island  Institute  was  established. 
Of  the  beneficial  results  of  these  meetings  there  can  be  no  doubt 
The  interest  manifested  at  some  of  them  by.  the  people  of  the 
places  where  they  were  held,  has  been  intense ;  and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  experience  would  teach  us  not  to  dee^air  of  a 
beneficial  result :  for  instances  are  already  known,  in  which  a 
movement  leading  to  the  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  efforts  no 
the  part  of  the  people  to  improve  their  schools,  may  be  dated 
back  to  a  comparatively  dull  and  thinly  attended  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  among  them. 

But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a  report  like  this,  that  we 
should  be  limited  to  the  doings  of  the  Committee,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  to  those  of  the  Institute  itself.  The  Rhode-I^and  Inr 
stitute  of  Instruction  practically  includes  all  who  are  willing  to 
labor  or  contribute  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  State. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Executive  Committee,  without  claim- 
ing for  themselves  or  for  the  Institute  in  its  strict  sense,  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  or  is  to  be  done  in  this  cause,  but  gladly 
acknowledging  the  superior  efficiency  of  other  agencies  at  work 
in  the  same  field,  deem  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  educational  movement  now  in  progress  amongst  ns, 
and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  promise  to  be  useful,  to  any 
who  may  be  engaged  in  carrying  this  movement  forward. 

What  then  is  our  present  position,  here  in  Rhode-Island,  in 
reference  to  this  work  ?  What  have  we  done,  and  what  have 
we  yet  to  do  ? 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are 
now  in  what  may  be  called  a  transition  state.  That  state  of 
apathy  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  our  people 
.rested  contented  with  the  slender  and  imperfect  means  of  educar 
tion  already  in  use,  as  if  any  improvement  in  this  department  of 
the  business  of  life  were  either  impossible,  or  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  demand  attention,  has  passed  or  is  passing  away  ;  and 
^progress  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  is  fast  becoming  the  order 
of  tihe  day.  We  have  already  learned  to  believe,  that  the  meth*> 
ods  of  imparting  knowledge  and  of  training  the  mind,  which 
had  remained  for  ages  with  so  little  change,  were,  after  all,  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  the  primitive  methods  of  spianing 
cotton  ;  and  that,  if  school-house  architecture  had  imdergone  less 
change  during  the  Itst  forty  year$  than  steam-boat  architecture, 
it  was  not  because  the  models  of  the  art  generally  followed,  had 
'  come  down  from  antiquity  entirely  free  from  imperfection.     We 
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aefcnowledge  the  TBlue  of  education,  and  the  obligation  to  place 
it  within  tl^  reach  of  the  whole  people.  We  are  aiming  at  a 
more  thorough  education  than  was  formerly  thought  of,  except 
as  a  special  priyilege  to  the  few.  We  are  striving  to  bring  the 
jdeasures  of  intellect  home  to  every  fireside  and  to  every  indi«- 
yidual. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  have  much  to  rejoice  over,  and  every 
encouiageijaent  to  go  forward  in  the  work  which  has  been  so  aus- 
piciously begun.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this  state  of  things,  that 
we  have  most  need  of  care,  lest  in  our  zeal  to  go  forward  we  fail 
to  go  right,  and  thus  discover  when  it  is  too  late,  that  our  zeal 
was  '^ot  according  to  knowledge."  The  Committee  would  there- 
fore iavite  attention  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  errors  may 
be  committed  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  educational  system. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  errors  to  which  a  community  may  be 
exposed,  is  that  of  leaving  the  work  of  reform  which  may  have 
been  undertaken,  when  it  has  been  only  begun,  instead  of  carry- 
ing it  forward  to  its  completion.  For  instance,  the  people  of  one 
district  may  content  themselves  with  erecting  a  commodious 
school-house,  those  of  another  with  employing  a  more  efficient 
teacher,  those  of  another  with  purchasing  apparatus,  &c. ;  for- 
getting that  all  these  things  combined,  and  many  others,  must 
receive  attention,  before  their  schools  can  be  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  If  in  any  case  liberal  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools  have 
been  made,  and  the  people  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result, 
the  failure  may  very  likely  be  traced  to  some  such  defective  view 
of  the  work  in  hand,  as  that  now  intimated.  Most  likely  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  has  already  been  fought  j  the  heaviest  expen- 
diture has  already  been  incurred,  while  some  minor  arrangements, 
none  the  less  important  because  less  expensive,  require  attention, 
in  order  to  insure  success. 

But  this  simple  omission  of  a  part  of  the  work  undertaken, 
though  it  may  often  be  a  cause  of  failure,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  that  requires  attention.  There  is  danger  of  making 
changes^  perhaps  ei^nsive  ones,  without  making  any  improve- 
ment ;  or,  what  is  worse,  making  changes  with  the  view  of  im- 
provement, which  shall  prove  to  be  positively  injurious.  Several 
fsaot&  of  this  sort  wiU  now  claim  our  attention. 

1.  While  the  increase  of  teachers'  wages  is  justly  a  favorite 
sobjeet  of  remark,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  teacheis 
have  been  paid  little,  their  services  have  often,  perhaps  generally, 
been  worth  little.  To  this  there  have  alw^s  been  honorable 
eiceptioBS,  and  their  number  is  happily  fast  increasing.  These 
exceptions  should  be  respected  and  paid  as  they  deserve  ;  and  in 
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proportion  as  this  is  done,  will  their  number  be  still  further  in- 
creased. But  there  is  no  magic  in  high  pay,  that  will  of  itsdf 
improve,  to  any  great  extent,  the  condition  of  a  sdiool.  If  liberal 
pay  can  be  afforded,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  give  it 
to  the  teacher  who  is  worth  it.  And  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  liberal  support  from  the  community,  must  qualify  hinor 
self  to  render  to  the  community  a  corresponding  equivalent.  The 
Committee  see  nothing  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  which 
should  distinguish  it  from  the  corresponding  transactions  in  the 
other  departments  of  life.  The  notion  that  a  well  qualified  teach- 
er should  pursue  his  toilsome  vocation  with  untiring  industry  at 
a  starving  pay  from  motives  of  benevolence,  is  wrong.  The 
people  must  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  or  they  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  the  work  will  be  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  that  a  teacher  must  be  liberally  paid,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  teacher,  without  regard  to  his  qualifications  f<Hr  the 
high  vocation  which  he  has  assumed,  is  equally  wrong.  Let 
teachers  be  encouraged  to  expect  as  much  pay  as  their  services 
are  worth,  and  no  more. 

2.  In  the  erection  of  school-houses,  care  should  be  taken  to 
•obtain  the  best  possible  accommodations  for  the  money  expended* 
T!very  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  that  a 
large  sum  may  easily  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  school- 
liouse,  without  obtaining  half  the  conveniences  that  might  have 
been  obtained  for  a  smaller  sum ;  and  in  case  of  so  large  an  ex- 
j)enditiu:e  as  that  required  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  doubly  im- 
•portimt  that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  people,  should  be  ex- 
pended to  the  best  advantage.  Without  enlarging  to  any  great 
extent  upon  this  point,  the  Committee  would  specify  the  danger 
that  may  arise  from  copying  too  closely  what  has  been  done  in 
those  places  which  have  gone  ahead  in  this  work,  and  which 
'have  therefore  been  held  up,  in  some  sort,  as  models  to  others. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  some  errors  may  very  likely  have 
heen  conmiitted  in  those  places,  and  their  errors,  as  well  as  their 
improvements,  should  be  turned  to  account  by  those  who  fcdlow 
^hem.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  those  arrangements 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  one  school,  may 
be  very  far  from  the  best  for  another  school.  The  size  and  ar- 
drangement  of  desks  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this  remark.  It  is 
ji  great  convenience  to  have  large  desks,  with  a  plenty  of  aisle 
room  around  and  among  them.  But  in  very  large  schoolsi  like 
^e  grammar  schools  in  Providence,  this  convenience  cannot  be 
had  to  its  full  extent,  without  inconveniently  enlai^ing  the  area 
«f  the  room  over  which  the  teacher  must  extend  h^  supervision. 
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For  siH^  schools  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  medium  between 
the  evil  of  very  small  and  closely  arranged  desks,  and  that  of  very 
la^e  rooms.  In  the  fanning  districts,  and  in  most  cases  in  the 
Tillages,  there  will  be  no  such  necessity.  These  remarks  hliye 
been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  men  have,  on  various  occasions, 
called  at  certain  schools,  to  take  the  dimensions  of  desks,  &c.j 
widioat  appearing  to  consider  sufficiently,  whether  they  might 
not  do  better  than  to  copy  the  furniture  in  question. 

3.  In  'framing  regulations  for  schools,  committees  may  pa9» 
from  the  extreme  of  regulating  too  little,  to  that  of^regulating  tqo; 
mu(A.  In  place  of  the  error  of  leaving  every  thing  to  accident, 
or  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the  teacher,  they  may  fall  i^tp 
that  of  making  their  regulations  so  minute  and  stringent^  as  to 
crij^le  the  energies  of  the  teacher,  and  render  him  little  better 
than  a  machine.  Regulations  prescribing  the  exact  length  of  re- 
citations, like  those  formerly  in  force  in  Lowell,  minute  rules  re^ 
specting  the  maintenance  of  order  in  school,  &c.,  seem  liable  to 
this  objection.  The  details  of  school  management  should  gene- 
rally be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  should^ 
then  be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 

4.  in  rendering  the  course  of  study  more  liberal,  we  may  pass 
from  the  extreme  of  teaching  too  little,  to  that  of  attempting  ta 
teach' too  much^     In  elevating  the  standard  of  education,  so  that 
it  shall  cover  the  higher  branches,  we  may  neglect  those  which. 
are  none  the  less  important  because  they  axe  lower.     We  may 
have  teachers  in  our  schools,  who  will  win  for  themselves  ap- 
plause by  teaching  the  children  astronomy,  while  they  overlook 
the  necessity  of  teaching  them  to  spell.     A  teacher  from  one  of 
oar  villages^  where  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  public  schools,  once  remarked,  that  it  was  difficult  to  in- 
duce his  pupils  to  attend  to  spelling,  the  idea  prevailing  among 
them,  that  that  branch  belonged  to  the  primary  school.  He  must 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  most  teachers,  if  he  could  not  have 
demonstrated  iaafew  moments  that  it  belonged  to  the  grammar 
school  too,  not  excepting  the  highest  class. 

5.  In  carrying  out  our  reforms,  we  expect  teachers  to  throw 
more  interest  into  the  exercises  of  the  school,  so  as  to  lead  pupils 
to  do  with  a  willing  mind,  that  which  they  formerly  did  against 
their  will  or  not  at  all..  Here  again  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard, 
or  in  the  place  of  teachers  who  made  the  school  room,  in  too 
many  cases,  a  place  of  mere  drudgery  or  idleness,  vre  may  have 
those  who  will  call  into  use  every  expedient, to  render  the  whole 
business  of  education  mere  play.  Teachers  may  do  and  should 
do  much  to  render  the  work  of  education  interesting  to  their  pu* 
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pils;  but,  if  the  various  expedients  which  are  reeottunended  to 
win  attention  and  excite  interest,  are  allowed  to  take  the  plaee  of 
genuine  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  of  thorough,  system* 
atic*  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  fa^,  so  far  as 
this  is  done,  of  procuring  for  our  children  that  sound  education 
which  should  ever  be  the  object  in  view.  Expedients  to  amuse 
childien  should  take  but  little  time :  the  work  of  the  school  is 
study  and  instruction.  This  rule  should  never  be  lost  si^tt  of, 
tiiough  its  application  may  vary  much  in  strietiiess,  to  suit  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  pupils. 

6.  One  of  the  faults  generally  prevalent  in  •schools,  is,  that 
there  is  too  little  stud^p  in  them.  If,  in  our  efforts  to  correct  this 
fault,  we  escape  the  one  jui^  noticed,  we  may  fall  into  that  of 
requiring  pupUs  to  study  too  much.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  this  direction ;  yet  there  are  cases  where  the  caution 
here  offered  would  be  in  place.  The  health  of  pupils  requires 
relaxation  and  exercise ;  and  there  are  things  to  be  learned,  by 
girls  particularly,  which  are  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and  which 
will  therefore  require  time  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  an  impor- 
tant question,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  study  cfuU  of  school  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

7.  The  subject  of  school  examinations  is  among  the  things 
that  will  demand  attention  wherever  any  considerable  efforts  are 
made  to  improve  schools.  On  this  point,  the  error  has  been  that 
of  making  the  examination  a  mere  farce,  in  which  the  teacher 
and  pupils  were  to  get  up  the  best  possibie"  show,  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  Such  an  examination  does  no  harm,  it  may 
do  some  good,  where  it  is  offered  for  just  what  it  is,  simply  an 
exhibition  or  show.  But,  if  an  effort  is  made  by  the  teacher,  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  progress  and  standing  of 
his  pupils, — and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  such  things  are  some- 
times done, — ^it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  affair  is  one  of  very  ob- 
jectionable morality.  In  whichever  light  the  affair  may  be 
viewed,  something  more  thorough  will  probably,  in  most  esses, 
he  thought  desirable.  An  examination  will  be  demanded,  at 
stated  intervals,  which  shall  show  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  how 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils  have  been  employed  during  the  period 
for  which  the  examination  is  held.  In  attempting  this,  there 
have  been  indications  of  a  tendency  in  some  quarters,  to  pass 
from  the  idle  show  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  know 
nothing,  except  the  lessons  for  the  day,  on  which  they  have  been 
incessantly  drilled  for  several  weeks,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  rigidness,  in  which  the  pupils  shall  be  expected  to  be  so  thor- 
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ooghly  acquainted  with  the  studies  in  which  they  have  been  in« 
ftructed,  and  so  skilful  in  commanding  their  knowledge  of  those 
studies,  as  to  be  able  to  acquit  themselves  creditably,  when  qu^s* 
tioned  in  any  manner  that  may  suggest  itself  to  the  examining 
committee. 

This  is  9  degree  of  thoroughness  which  many  belieye  it,  in 
most  casejSy  unreasonable  to  expect.  Supposing  this  opinion  to 
be  co^^6t|  an  error  will  be  cooimitted  whenever  the  committee 
insist  on  taking  the  management  of  classes  at  examinationS|  either 
wholly  or  chiefly  into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  leaving  it 
mainly  to  the  teacher.  When  such  a  course  is  pursued  by  the 
committeei  it  probably  arises  from  the  supposition,  that  they 
can  have  no  assurance  of  a  fair  and  thorough  examination  in  any 
other  way.  This  is  so  only  when  the  teacher,  if  left  to  himself| 
i$  determined  to  be  unfair  or  superficial,  Any  t&mhor  may,  if 
be  will,  give  such  an  examination  of  his  classes  as  shall  satisfy 
All  present  that  there  i^  no  imposition,  and  such  as  will  impart  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  SQbool,  than  the  committer 
could  possibly  gain  in  the  same  time,  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
but  fair  that  the  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  exhibit  his  own 
work ;  and  in  all  pase?  where  he  is  disposed  to  pursue  a  frank 
and  manly  course  in  conducting  an  examination,  th^  committee 
should  interfere  but  little.  They  should  be  close  and  critical  oIh 
servers  of  the  exercises ;  but  they  should  not,  to  any  great  ex-. 
tent,  assume  the  duty  of  conducting  them-  The  committee  may 
with  great  advantage  throw  in  many  incidental  questions ;  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  which,  for  particular  purpose?,  or  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  should  take  the  work  entirely  into 
their  own  hands;  but  the  Executive  Committee  belieye  that  the 
principles  here  advanced,  ^ill  generally  be  found  correct. 

In  the  preceding  ri^maxks,  the  Committee  have  endefivored  to 
guard  against  some  of  the  errors  which  we  are  liable  to  commit, 
in  omr  efforts  to  improve  our  public  3chools.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  firom  acting  at  all,  because 
there  )s  liability  to  act  wrong.  There  is  the  same  liability  to  er^ 
ror  in  every  enterprise  that  is  undertal^ien,  whether  for  public  or 
for  private  ends.  No  great  benefit  is  often  obU^ed  without 
well-directed  as  well  as  energetic  effort ;  and  few  enterprises 
Ifonuse  so  rich  a  reward  to  suqh  effort,  as  that  in  which  we,  as 
the  firiends  of  popular  education,  are  enlisted..  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  our  labors  will  result  in  bringing  out  many  nor 
ble  minds,  to  be  an  ornament  and  a  bencQt  to  mankind,  that 
would  else  have  remained  in  obscurity.  But  this  is  not  the  high 
object  which  we  have  ^specially  in  yiew.     Our  purpose  is  not  to 
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lead  a  few  favored  individuals  to  extraordinary  attainments  in 
learning,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  whole  people  a  good  practical 
education ;  such  an  education  as  the  whole  people  nfiay  find  time 
to  acquire,  and  such  as  the  whole  people  may  find  use  for  in  the 
business  and  enjoyments  of  life.  The  Executive  Committee 
believe  this  to  be  an  object,  that  will  amply  compensate  for  all 
the  time  and  money  that  will  be  expended  upon  it ;  and  th^y 
would  therefore  urge  upon  all  to  exert  themselves,  according  to 
the  position  which  they  occupy,  for  its  attainment. 

Again,  this  object  can  never  be  attained  without  effort.  The 
affairs  of  education  will  not  take  care  of  themselves.  They  wiU 
neither  be  managed  efficiently  nor  economically,  if  they  are  not 
looked  after  by  the  people.  There  is  probably  no  oth^r  depart- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  lite,  where  the  evils  of  mismanagement  are 
so  enormous  as  in  the  schools.  The  money  expended  for  worth- 
less or  ii^jurious  teaching,  the  untold  amount  of  pupils'  time  wait- 
ed in  idleness  or  mischief,  the  hatred  of  books  induced  by  an  in- 
judicious course  of  study  and  unskilful  instruction,  the  waste  of 
comfort  arising  from  unsightly  and  ill-contrived  school-ropms, 
and  the  waste  of  human  life  consequent  upon  depriving  multi- 
tudes of  children  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air,  present  aix  ag- 
gregate of  evil  against  which  the  whole  community  might  well 
cry  out  with  indignation  and  alarm.  The  Committee  will  not 
imdertake  to  say  where  these  evils  exist,  but  they  will  say  that 
they  are  liable  to  exist,  to  the  full  extent  here  described,  in  ally 
commimity  where  the  schools  are  neglected  ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  would  call  upon  every  man,  especially  upon  every  man  of 
influence  in  his  town  or  neighborhood,  to  bestow  upon  the  schools 
a  liberal  share  of  attention. 

A  caution  has  been  offered  against  paying  high  wages  to  poor 
teachers.  Let  this  error  be  avoided,  not  by  hiring  unskilful  teach* 
ers  for  low  pay,  but  by  hiring  such  teachers  as  are  qualified  for 
their  work,  for  such  pay  as  will  command  their  services.  There 
is  little  danger  of  over-estimating  the  difference  between  a  skil- 
ful and  an  unskilful  teacher.  The  one  may  keep  his  pupils  con- 
stantly employed,  the  other  may  keep  them  as  constantly  idle  ; 
the  one  may  keep  the  minds  of  a  class  constantly  awake,  the 
other  may  allow  them  as  constantly  to  sleep  ;  the  one  may  spend 
all  the  time  in  teaching  what  is  useful,  the  other  may  waste  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  teaching  what  is  useless ;  the  one  may  lead 
his  pupils  to  love  study,  the  other  may  lead  them  to  hate  it ;  the 
one  may  do  a  great  deal  to  make  his  pupils  better,  the  other  may 
do  as  much  to  make  them  worse.  If  this  be  true,  it  can  never 
be  good  economy  to  hire  a  poor  teacher,  because  he  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  price. 
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*  Bomething  has  been  said  to  guard  against  the  misapplication 
of  funds  raised  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.  Yet  funds 
must  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  Let  any  one  witnessthe  con- 
trast between  an  airy,  commodious,  well-finished,  and  well-fur- 
nished school-room,  and  one  of  the  better  class  even  of  the  school- 
rooms which  have  commonly  been  met  with,  to  say  nothing  of 

.  Hie  *wretched  hovels  in  which  many  schools  are  kept ;  and  let 

him  remember  that  the  school^room  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the 

•'^(tfue  of  our  children,  the  scene  of  a  large  share  of  their  joys  and 

rt>rtow^  and  he  will  need  no  other  argument  to  prove,  that  mon- 

•fy  must  he  expended  to  render  the  school-house,  as  well  as  the 
^woilingrhouse,  both  convenient  and  attractive.  It  must  be 
don^  because  the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  improvement,  of  our 
^J>i1f!Bgtf;JfT  dependent,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  it. 

- «.  -Ibrfors  have  been  pointed  out,  as  liable  to  occur  in  the  dis* 
^ifiS^e'of  various  duties  devolving  upon  school-committees ;  as 

*  ia  filuning  regulations  for  schools,  in  arranging  the  course  of 
stCL4ie$y  and  in  attending  examinations.  Yet  these  duties  must, 
be  *perfonned.     Men  must  be  found  in  every  town,  and  if  possi* 

•  bl^^ini  every  district,  who  will  accept  the  office  of  school-cpni- 
mittee^.and  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  performance  of  .its 
dnfies^     ^uch  men  are  required  to  establish  the  schooli^'in  the 

.  first  instance ;  and  they  are  required  to  see  to  their  interests 
afterwards.     The  best  teachers  will  do  better  when  they  are 

.  Ipoked  after ;  and  without  an  efficient  school-committee,  teach- 
er of  an  inferior  grade  will  find  their  way  into  the  schools ;  in 
m^hich  case  the  need  of  careful  supervision  will  be  still  more  im- 
perative, 

"  But  it  4s  not  supervision  strictly  that  a  school,  when  once  well 
established,  most  requires  of  its  committee.  It  is  simjJy  atten- 
tion ;  and  this  it  requires,  not  of  the  school-committee  only,  but 
Of  the  whole  community.  The  school  must  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  things  worthy  of  attention.     Parents  must  visit  the  school, 

.tod  when  they  have  made  it  worthy  of  notice,  they  should  in- 

'  vite  their  friends  to  see  it  when  they  visit  them.  They  should 
converse  with  their  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  their 

.  ^^spect  for  their  teachers,  and  their  interest  in  their  studies. 
^They  should  encourage  the  teacher,  not  by  speaking  condoling- 
bf.  of  his  trials,- — ^for  few  teachers  are  fond  of  that  kind  of  sympa- 
uiy, — ^but  by  showing  that  they  appreciate  his  services. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  attention  bestowed  upon  a  school,  is 

.  m'the  highest  degree  salutary.     The  teacher  no  longer  feels  that 

he  Itf  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  ioil  in  an  irksome 

.  business)  which  many  despise  and  nobody  cares  for ;  boi  that  he 


'  •  .•    •  • 
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is  engaged  in  carrying  forward  an  important  work,  in  ifrhiGbr.tfifi 
Whole  community  take  a  deep  interest ;  and  he  labors  -vitfi-rfe-;' 
doubled  cheerfulness  and  diligence,  thereby  giving '  UssU^i^ifie. 
that  the  just  expectations  of  the  conmiunity  will  be  realiz^*. 
Nor  is  the  effect  upon  the  pilpils  less  important.    If  pkrmtt  tJC^ttJ^  • 
the  work  of  the  school  as  unworthy  of  attention,  their  cWildMi 
are  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  dame    error.     On   the  ottjwft 
hand,  if  parents  interest  themselves  in  the  school  ^  and  eiiOottlcB^ 
their  children  in  their  Studies,  the  children  will  apply  ihe|lise]irea. 
to  their  school  duties  with  a  corresponding  alacrity  an^  dtico^^  * 
In  conclusion  the  Conunittee  remark,  that  while  much  twU^^. 
is  to  be  exercised  in  carrying  forward  this  work  of  reform, ^|Et  a^«. 
cordance  with  the  suggestions  itiade  in  the  course  of  ttiis  mportf* 
yet  the  work  must  go  on.     We  are  making  imp4ro1!i^l4hsl&^  4k '.   * 
every  thing  else,  dnd  we  mul^t  make  improvements  m  opr«i^,b«MCi|!b**   * 

.  Money  must  be  raised  sufficient  to  pay  their  necQSsaiy  ^^^nae^  i*"\ 
'      school  officers  must  be  found  to  manage  their  affairs ;  'f$i^ibie'^^  ' 

•  community,  at  large,  must  throw  around  them  their  hUt/^ttg 

(  ;care.  •.*     :  ^    '  '^* 

•    .  .  •  '••***• 

^; '  \\ile8pectfully  submitted  in  behalf  i\fthe  Bxecuiii>ei2&mpit$f^ 

'^-••'"-  •'  •  *J*u^' V*  ' 
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JOHN  KINGSBURY,  PnEsroBMlv  /  V 

E.  R.  PoTtKR,  \st  Vice      .  <t  ♦  •  *•  • 

J.    S.    TotTBtELOTT,  2d        "                "     •              % 

C.  G.  PBBaT,  M     "           ".   ,.       •%- 

Thos.  Shepabb,  Aih    "           ".             "T 

John  S.  Eelton,  6th    "           «          .    I 

N.  Bishop,  Cwrr.  Secreiaryf,     / 

J.  D.  GiDDiNfis,  Recor,         "        .     '" 

Thos.  C.  HABts&ofti*,  Treasurer.       . 
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EzeoatiTe  Ccinmiitee. 

Wm.  GAkteLL,  Josfiffi  T.  Sissw,  ^  •  i 

John  B.  Tallman,  L.  W.  BALLotr,.     .  :•    I 

Rev.  JotiiN  BoTDto  Jr.,  Amos  PERRt,'      •'  ••  •"'/   * 

O.  FARNtTlf,  Saml.  Gbeene,'   \  -<•<.- 

Geo.  a  Wilson,  Wm.  S.  Ba^eW.  v*-     '  '• 
Trtos.  R.  Hazard, 


Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Mmingof 

PBOCEEDWOS  OFTHB  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  0?T?HB MdDE-ISAND 

INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  In-* 
sTRUGTioN  took  place  in  the  State  House  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  21st. 
Mr.  N.  Bishop,  Corresponding  Secretary,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  stated  its  object.  Mr.  Tourtellot,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  arriv*' 
in^,  took  the  chair.  Messrs.  Oammelli  fiarnard  and  Austin  were  ap- 
pointed a  committed  to  nominate  officei's  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Treamirer  preseiited  his  repoit,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Keith  was  appointed  a 
committee  to  audit  accounts. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read.  Mr.  Famum  pre- 
sented the  repott  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  read  and  re- 
ceived ;  and  it  Was  Voted  that  it  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
ExecntiTe  Committee.  Prof  Gammell  remarked  that  people  are  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  impottance  of  good  education,  but  they  are  not 
so  readj  to  give  their  attention  tod  efforts  to  promote  it.  While  they  at-' 
tend  to'their  common  business  operations,  they  neglect  their  schools,  and 
other  means  of  improvement.  We  should  aim  to  awaken  a  livelier  interest. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Vail  of  Westerly,  not  being  able  to  attend,  communi- 
cated a  cheering  account  of  the  cause  of  education  in  his  quarter.  One 
thousand  dollars  have  been  recently  raised  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library. 

Mr.  Updike  illustrated  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State.  He 
eoold  speak  from  an  extensive  observation.  He  knew  the ''  Dutrict 
School  as  a  was  "  in  Rhode  Island.  He  had  known  some  of  its  teach- 
ers, men  who  were  employed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  qual- 
ificatioDS  as  educators.  He  had  known  those  employed  in  the  sacred 
office  of  teacher  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  unfit  for  any  thins 
else.  They  were  too  stupid,  shiftless,  and  feeble  in  body  and  mind 
U>  earn  their  bread  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  hence,  were  employed  to 
ceacli  school.  He  had  known  a  man,  an  instructor  of  youth,  whose  word 
upon  oath  was  not  respected  in  one  of  our  civil  courts.  Such  teachers^ 
he  rejoiced  to  say,  could  not  now  be  found  in  our  schools.  A  different 
p<Jiey  prevails.  Teaching  is  now  regarded  as  a  profession,  second  to 
none  in  importance.  Those  who  enter  it  have  to  undergo  a  rigid  esi- 
amination.  They  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which 
thej  are  to  instruct.  They  must  possess  a  gcxni  moral  character.  They 
most  adopt  improved  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline.  They  must 
devote  their  time  and  eflforts  to  their  schools.  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island  no  longer  seek  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  men,  to  ttaln  and  in-* 
Btmct  their  c&ldren. 

Mr.  Sisson,  of  North  Providence,  gave  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
showed  conclusively  the  progress  of  education  in  his  vicinity.  A  few 
years  since,  and  only  one  school-house  was  owned  in  Pawtucket,  and 
that  was  a  general  office  for  the  transaction  of  town  business  and  for 
Various  meetings.  *  The  schools  were  kept  in  dirty,  inconvenient,  ill-ar^ 
ranged  and  badly  situated  roomsi  Some  of  them  were  molested  with 
the  rexatious  clatter  of  machinery,  and  some  were  regaled  With  the  music 
of  an  Insh  wake.    The  only  virtue  of  these  rooms  was  their  ehea^pmsst 
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The  miserable,  niggardly  policy  prevailed  which  makes  men  bow  iia^ii- 

citly  to  the  **  almighty  dollar/'  and  slight  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  Ma- 
ker. A  change  has  taken  place.  Pawtucket  now  has  school-houses  and 
schools  which  need  no  encomium  from  him.  The  people  are  justly 
proud  of  them,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retrace  their  steps.  A  slight 
exception  exists.  Mr.  S.  concluded  with  the  sentiment  that  a  good 
school  is  worth  what  it  costs.  Poor  articles  are  cheap  ;  good  ones  bring 
and  cost  money.     Education  must  be  paid  for,  or  it  is  nothing  worth. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  stated  some  interesting  facts 
connected  with  public  libraries.  The  first  district  library,  established 
since  his  official  connection  with  the  State,  was  at  Portsmouth.  More 
than  $50  has  been  realized  by  this  library  by  letting  the  books  out  at 
one  cent  apiece.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  seventeen  other 
places  for  the  establishment  of  these  libraries.  More  than  four  thousand 
books  have  already  been  purchased  and  are  in  circulation,  and  proTisioD 
has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  five  thousand  more.  These  books 
are  read  and  are  exerting  an  untold  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation.  Great  credit  is  due  those  gentlemen  who  have  exert- 
ed themselves  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  good  books  through  the  com* 
munity. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  hriefly 
stated  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  character  and  conditioa 
of  the  schools  within  eight  years.  The  number  of  school-houses,  be* 
longing  to  the  city,  has  increased  from  five  to  twenty-four,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  from  seventeen  hundred  to  six  thoaeand, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  from  twentynseven  to  eighty-five. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  evening,  25th  inst,  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  7 
o'clock* 

The  Institute  met  by  adjournment  at  Westminster  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  35th.  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Vice  Preadeut,  for  Waab^ 
ington  county,  presiding. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  appointed  at  the  fermer 
meeting,  was  presented,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

John  Kin«sburt,  President* 
Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Vice  President^  for  Washington  County.. 
Hon.  A.  Ballou,  '*  Providence         " 

Rev.  A.  H.  DuMONT,         "  Newport  ** 

J.  W.  Cook,  *'  Bristol 

J.  S.  Kelton,  Esq.,  "  Kent 

Ahos  Perrt,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
C.  T.  Keith,  Recording  Secretary, 
T.  C.  Hartshorn,  Treasurer. 

/Nathan  Bishop,  William  Oammell,  Christopher  G.  Perry,  Jesse  S» 
Tourtellot,  Caleb  Farnum,  Rev.  T.  Shepard,  Rev.  T.  H.  Vail,  Sylvester 
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Mr.  BAEifAftDy  Commissioner  of  Pnblic  Schools,  remarked  that  "  he 
should  confine  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  occasion,  to  a  plain  statement 
of  faets  as  to  the  present  condition  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  to  improve  them  within  the  past  four  years. 
He  would  in  the  outset,  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  the  valuable  co- 
q>eratioii  he  had  received  from  the  Institute,  and  particularly  to  the 

Sntleman  who  has  presided  over  it  since  its  first  organization  in  this 
dl  three  years  ago,  and  whom  nothing  but  sickness  could  detain  from 
this  meeting.  To  the  uniform,  personal  kindness  of  Mr,  Kingsbury ^  to 
his  SQond,  practical  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  and  edu<* 
catiofly  to  his  prompt  business  habits,  to  his  large  public  spirit,  to  his 
panctual  attendance,  and  valuable  addresses  in  every  meeting  of  the 
Institute  which  has  been  held  out  of  this  city,  and  to  the  pecuniary  aid 
which  hifi  high  character  and  influence  in  this  community  has  enabled 
him  to  extend  to  the  various  plans  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  de- 
partment, Mr.  Barnard  desired  to  bear  this  public  testimony,  and  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgements,  both  personal  and  official. 

Much  has  been  attempted,  and  something  it  is  hoped  has  been  done, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  liberal  system  of  public  in« 
struction,by  interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  living  voice  or 
the  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  To  this  end  public  meetings  have  been  held,  not  only  in 
every  town,  but  in  every  village  and  neighborhood,  more  numerous  and 
more  systematic  in  their  plan  of  operations  than  was  ever  attempted  in 
any  ether  community,  or  than  could  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
time  in  any  state  of  greater  territory,  and  with  a  population  less  con* 
centrated  in  villages  than  this.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have 
been  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
at  which  more  than  fifteen  hundred  addresses  have  been  delivered.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings  have  continued  through  the  day  and 
evening;  upwards  of  one  hundred,  through  two  evenings  and  a  day; 
fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings  ;  and  twelve,  including  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this  class 
of  meetings  and  addresses,  upwards  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved 
methods  of  teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and 
lor  exhibitions  or  public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils 
in  certain  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading,  ^c.  These  meetings 
have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides  these  various  meetings,  experienced 
teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particular  towns  and  sections  of  the 
State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  the  fire-side, 
on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school.  By  these  various 
agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  within  three 
miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode-Island,  except  in  sections  of  a  few  towns 
where  an  audience  of  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  collected  in  a  circuit 
of  three  or  four  miles. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses  and  by  the  sympathy  of 
numbers  swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added 
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the  more  permanent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than 
Bixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and  tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen 
pages  of  educational  matter,  ha? e  been  distributed  gratuitously  through 
the  State ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode^Island 
without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  attached.  This 
0tatement  does  not  include  the  official  school  documents  published  by 
the  State,  nor  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred bound  volumes  on  schools  and  school  systems,  and  the  theorj  and 
practice  of  teaphing,  which  have  been  purchased  by  teachers,  m  which 
nave  been  added  to  public  or  private  libraries  within  the  last  four  jears. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  disseminated,  the  columiis  of 
the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  State  have  always  been  opeo  to 
original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of  the  pro- 
ce^ings  of  school  meetings.  Not  a  single  article  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  public  press  of  Rhode-Island,  calculated  to  impede  the  progress  of 
school  improvement,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  laboring  in 
this  field,  or  to  mingle  up  the  question  of  public  schools  and  general  ed- 
ucation with  the  topics  of  angry  political,  sectarian  and  personal  contro* 
versy,  by  which  every  community  is  liable  to  be  excited  and  embittered. 

With  this  preparation  for  practical  legislation,  and  for  popular  action 
in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  let  us  see  what  has  been  actually  ac* 
coroplished. 

1.  An  inefficient  school  system— cqpfessedly  inefficient  both  in  its 
organization  and  administration — a  system  which  required  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  special  legislation  to  secure  the  building 
and  repairs  of  school-houses,  and  the  adjustment  of  local  disputes — 
which  contained  no  check  on  the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers, 
and  provided  for  none  of  that  supervision  which  every  business  corpora- 
tion, with  the  smallest  capital,  extended  over  its  affairs,  and  which,  in 
more  than  one  half  of  the  towns  of  the  State,  was  only  a  cumbersome 
machinery  to  expend,  almost  uselessly,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of 
public  money  annually,— ^-has  been  abolished ;  and  a  system  has  been  es- 
tablished, having  within  itself  capacities  of  adaptation  to  large  and  small 
districts,  and  to  towns  of  widely  different  circumstances,  as  to  the  num- 
ber, occupation  and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  provides  within 
itself,  for  the  establishment,  support  and  supervision  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  its  administration.  Wherever  this  system  has  been  carried 
out,  it  has  more  than  realized  the  promises  of  its  best  friends.  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinion  of  those  persons  in  the  State  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  its  administration,  or  of  persons  out  of  the 
State  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  systems  of  public  in- 
struction, this  system  will,  if  undisturbed  by  hasty  legislation,  and  if  sus- 
tained and  aided  by  the  same  agencies  which  are  now  at  work  among  us, 
make  the  public  schools  of  Rhode-Island  equal  to  the  best,  in  the  most 
favored  sections  of  any  other  state. 

But  this  change  in  the  school  system  and  habits  of  the  State  was 
pot  attempted,  or  accomplished  without  special  preparation.    After  the 
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eonditimi  of  the  paMic  sohoob,  and  the  working  of  the  old  school  law 
was  ascertained  by  personal  obi>er ration,  and  by  communications    from 
school  officers  in  every  town  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  framed  by  request  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  which  all  that  worked 
well  in  the  existing  law  was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and 
additions  as  experience  pointed  out  were  introduced.     This  bill  was  re- 
ported in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  before  whom 
it  was  explained  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by  paragraph.     After 
some  modifications  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  printed;  and 
its  discussion  postponed  till  June.     In  June,  its  consideration  was  taken 
up,  its  several  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  the  bill  before  the 
two  Houses  in  convention,  all  questions  answered — and   after  debate,  it 
received  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  House.     In  the  Senate, 
its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  it, — measures  having  been  taken  to 
print  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  with   the  remarks   made   by  the 
School  Commissioner  in  explanation   of  its  provisions,  and  circulated 
amongst  school  officers  of  the  several  towns.     With  a  new  legislature, 
this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  familiar  exposition 
of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  school  committees  were  explained,  a  few  modifica- 
tions introduced,  and  then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  House  adopted 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the 
October  session  following,  that  there  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the  legislature  to  modify  its  provision?. 
The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  November,  1846.     No  effort 
was  spared  by  this  department,  through  circulars,  public  addresses,  and 
conversations  with  school  officers  to  make  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  system,  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  uniform  and  ef- 
ficient administration  throughout  the  State.    To  this  end,  a  convention 
of  Connty  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  inclu- 
ding the  most  experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode-Island, 
after  nine  months  practical  acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held 
in  Providence,  at  which  every  difficulty  of  construction  was  presented 
and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  from  the  first  organization  of  a 
school  district  to  the  laying  and  collecting  of  a  tax,  specimens  of  school 
reffisters,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be  adopted  bj 
scnool  committees  as  to  attendance,  classification  of  scholarsi  gradation 
of  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and   supervision  of  schools, 
were  brought  forward  and  considered.     The  results  of  this  convention^ 
and  of  farther  reflection  on  the  same  subject  were  embodied  in  a  pamph- 
let edition  of  the  school  laws;  and  distributed  to  every  school  officer.   It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  new  system  could  be  framed  with  more  careful 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  standard  of  preparation 
to  which  the  public  mind  had  been  or  could  be  carried. 

3.  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  furnish  the  public 
schools  with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  sehool-houses.  Four 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  public  school-house  in  the  State,  out  of  Prov- 
idence, which  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  the  essential  features  of 
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«uch  a  struetiire.  Id  one  half  of  the  towns,  the  puhlic  sohoob  were 
taught  in  buUdiQgs  owned  by  proprietors,  many  of  which,  were  erec- 
ted, originally,  for  other  purposes,  and  all  of  them  were  unfit  for  children 
at  school — they  were  badly  located,  small,  inconvenient,  and  dilapidated. 
The  attention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early,  earnestly,  and 
perseveringly  called  to  the  almost  necessary  connection  between  a  good 
school- house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the  immense  injury  done  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common  neglect  of  ventilation' 
temperature,  and  furniture  of  school-rooms.  The  subject  was  introdac> 
ed  into  every  public  address,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cational improvement.  Six  thousand  pamphlets,  containing  a  variety  of 
.plans  of  school-houses  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of 
diflferent  grades,  were  scattered  over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of 
construction  were  gratuitously  furnished  to  builders  and  committees. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one  model  house  in  each  county  in 
which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture  should  be  carried  out, 
vd  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  iotelligence  in  the  large  districts 
were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  struc- 
tures— which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  and 
comfortable  to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  with- 
hold the  public  money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered 
.by  them  as  not  school'worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicality  of  these  and 
other  efforts — a  complete  renovation,nay  a  revolution  having  passed  over 
the  school-houses  of  Rhode  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  incon" 
venient  houses  having  given  place  to  new,  neat,  attractive  and  commodi- 
ous structures  in  a  majority  of  the  districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have 
been  freely  voted;  and  men  of  business  and  taste,  have  accepted  the  su- 
pervision of  its  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can  now  boast  of  more  good 
Bchool-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number, 
than  any  other  State — more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
Jars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for  this  purpose  in  less  than  three 
years,  not  including  the  city  of  Providence.  The  few  poor  houses  which 
remain,  if  they  can  resist  much  longer  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  can 
liot  stand  up  against  the  accumulating  weight  of  public  condemnation. 

3.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of 
school  attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  girls  of  over  twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school — 
eommencing  earlier  in  life,  and  continuing  later,  and  for  a  longer  period 
in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this  point  for  the  State  cannot  be  given 
accurately — but  it  can  be  stated  generally,  that  whenever  a  good  school- 
house  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  and  public  and  parental 
interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the  attendance 
has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifly  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least  two  months  in  the  year.  Many  most  encouraging  facts  could  be 
Btated  under  this  head.  Still  a  great  work  has  to  be  done-  the  great 
work,  next  to  imparting  a  professional  training  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  teach  x\\%  schools — to  bring  a  larger  number  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  regularly  and  punctually,  for  at  least  eight  months 
;n  the  year,  under  improved  methods  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
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4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendiince  of  child* 
ren  more  profitable,  by  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large 
districts.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  primary  schools  under  female  teach*' 
ers  have  been  opened  for  the  first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young 
children,  and  in  several  instances,  a  High  school,  in  addition  to  primary' 
and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough, 
practical  and  complete.  The  elementary  studiea  are  more  attended  to,-^* 
music,  linear  drawing,  composition  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  prao* 
tical  life,  have  been  introduced  into  many  schools ;  and  all  of  the  8tud« 
ies,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools,  are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  bet* 
ter  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the  advantage  of  the  black-board| 
globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration.  There  is  not  a 
new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind  in  the  State^ 
which  is  not  supplied  with  a  black-board.  One  third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers  have  a  terrestrial  dobe,  and  a  set  of  outline  maps.  The  im^ 
portance  of  furnishing  teachers  with  ever)  kind  of  apparatus  by  whicb 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  pupil  can  be  enlisted -in  the  work  of  bisowir 
education,  is  beginning  to  be  felt;  and  once  felt,  their  introduction  in  the 
schools  will  follow  as  promptly,  as  the  school-houses  have  been  improved. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  io^ 
all  the  schools  of  the  same  town.  In  1844  there  were  but  three  towns 
in  which  there  were  any  regulations  on  the  subject ;  in  1845,  it  was  a»- 
eertained  that  there  were  fifly-thre&difTereni  kinds  of  works  in  spelling 
and  Reading,  nineteen  in  Arithmetic,  seven  in  Geography,  ten  in  Gram- 
mar, six  in  History,  d&c.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have 
adopted  a  uniform  set  of  text  book8,and  in  eighteen  of  these,measures  have 
been  adopted  in  co-operation  with  this  department,  by  which  these  bookv 
have  been  introduced  at  reduced  prices.  It  is  believed  that  a  saving  has 
in  this  way  been  effected  to  parents,  within  two  years,ecpial  to  the  wliole 
amount  expended  by  the  State  on  the  office  of  School-  Commissiooer. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  perma-^ 
nent  employment  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation,- 
agencies  by  which  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inall  of  the 
schools  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  improved.  The^provision  of 
the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be  examined,  has  led  to-  the  rejection,  in' 
one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants — applicants,  who 
would  quietly  have  been  employed  by  the  districts,  and  who  would  have' 
taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this  provision. 
Tire  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker, — his  familiar  practical  lec- 
tures; his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition* 
of  improved  methods  by.  classes  of  pupils  at  public  meetings;  and  the 
methods  adopted  in  his  own  schooKroom,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of 
good  in  leading  teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents* 
and  trustees  to  employ  only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes which  have  been  held  in  the  Autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  yearr 
past,  have  helped  to  train  the  public  to  the  appreciation  of  goodteach-< 
eis,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  elevate  the  standard,  and  quicken  the  spirit 
o(  improvement  among  teachers  themselves.    The  sake  thing  has  been 
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done  bj  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  and  the  adjoining 
toums,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classificatiofi, 
instruction  and  discipline  of  schools.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
hold  upwards  of  fiAy  meetings  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  this  winter. 
The  reading  of  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
which  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the 
habit  of  visitmg  each  other's  schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as 
have  an  established  reputation,  have  helped  to  improve  a  large  number  of 
teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  be  (Mr.  Barnard)  had  assisted  districts 
that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wages,  in  procuring  good  teachers; 
and  good  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
can  be  rendered  the  cause  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by 
introducing  into  it,  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral,  and  literary  qualifica* 
tions.  The  employment  of  a  large  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only 
in  the  primary,  but  in  the  district  school  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  in  the 
summer,  has  improved  the  discipline,  the  moral  influence,  and  the  mui' 
ners  of  our  public  schools.  Without  having  any  angry  discussions  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  school  discipline,  a  great  and  happy 
change  has  taken  place  both  in  the  practice  of  teachers,  and  in  public 
sentiment.  There  is  more  disposition  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  ever* 
pise  of  parental  authority  in  his  school,  and  less  occasion  on  his  part  to 
appeal  to  harsh  and  severe  punishments. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brougbl 
for  the  first  tin>e  und^r  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been 
subjected  to  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.     Men  of 
prompt  business  hdbits,  large  views  of  education,  and  a  generous  public 
spirit,  have  consented  to  act  on  the  school  committee.    Committees  have 
studied  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  labored  to  introduce  them  in- 
to the  schools.     They  have  sympathized  with  the  teachers  in  their  trials, 
and  while  they  have  been  charitable  and  indulgent  towards  them,  they 
have  known  what  to  expect  and  require  at  their  hands.     They  have  ap- 
preciated, encouraged,  and  properly  compensated  good  teachers,  and 
have  stimulated   or  displaced   the  sluggish,  incompetent,  or  immoral. 
They  have  visited   the  schools  from  time  to  time,  not  only  according  to 
law,  but  as  men  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  progress,  and  were  aware  of 
the  spirit  which  such  visits  infuse  into  teachers  and  pupils.     They  have, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  given  a  faithful  account  of  their  own  doings,  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  meteing  out  just  praise  where  it  was  de- 
served, to  teachers,  and  to  districts,  and  dealing  severely,  but  justly  with 
poor  schools,  dilapidated  school- ho  uses,  incompetent  teachers,  and  re- 
fractory and  neglectful  districts. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  exclu* 
sive  of  large  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  school- houses, 
has  been  increased  in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844;  and  in  1847; 
the  aggregate  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of. 
teachers  alone,  was  nearly  double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  for  the  same  purpose;  In  1846,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hun- 
dred years,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted  and  collected  a  school 
tax — and  it  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has  been  made  poor*- 
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er  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where  the 
appropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  school 
term  has  been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  town,  into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  will  hereafter  dif* 
fase  happiness,  create  wealth,  and  preserve  it  from  waste.  In  1847, 
three  towns  which  had  for  the  first  time  in  1846,  wheeled  into  the  ranks 
of  the  advancing  column  of  progress,  fell  away,  and  it  is  already  certain 
in  these  towift,  that  while  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated  are 
provided  for  in  private  schools,  at  an  expense  exceeding  thrice  the 
amooat  of  the  whole  school  tax  of  the  year  preceding,  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  thrown  back  at  least  one  jear  in  their  opportunities  of  educa* 
tion ;  and  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  next  generation  of  men  and 
womeD  will  be  diminished  to  that  extent.  As  high  as  the  standard  of 
intelligence  may  be  in  these  towns,  as  compared  with  other  towns  in  the. 
State,  or  in  New  England,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  stand  this  dimino-^ 
tion,  year  after  year,  without  sinking  far  below  the  general  average^ 
and  without  reaching  a  point  of  popular  ignorance  at  which  the  people 
will  not  know  how  ignorant  they  are.  The  only  towns  in  New  Enffland, 
which  in  1847  deliberately  refused  to  make  provision  for  public  schools,, 
were  New  Sboreham,  and  East,  and  West,  Greenwich, — three  towns^ 
having  a  much  larger  valuation  than  many  towns  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
inont  and  New  Hampshire  which  raised  voluntarily  by  tax  three  times^ 
the  amount  required  to  be  raised  uyder  the  school  kw  of  Rhode-Island. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Establishment  of  town,  village 
and  district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  ot^ 
subjects  of  science,  art,  literature  and  practical  life. 

A  library  of  five  hundred  volumes  has  been  purchased  for  a  district? 
m  Portsmouth,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  dollars,  towards  whicb 
Hiss  Gibbs  contributed  one  hundred  dollars.  In  Glocester,  Burrillville, 
and  Foster,  there  will  soon  be  libraries,  each  containing  about  seven* 
hundred  volumes,  and  all  of  them  owing  their  origin  to  a  liberal  donap^ 
tion  by  Amasa  Manton,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  The  Lonsdale  Companyr 
have  expended  five  hundred  and*  fifty  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  a  library: 
of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes.  In  Westerly  one  thousand  dollars,  and^ 
in  Slatersvilie,  five  hundred  dollars,  have  been  subscribed  for  the  same- 
object  In  Coventry,  there  is  already  a  library  of  four  hundred  volumes^ 
at  Washington  village,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  second  of  nearly  the* 
same  number  of  volumes,  at  Bowen's  Hill.  There  are  also,  libraries  at 
the  Globe,  Bernon  and  Hamlet,  in  Smithfield  ;  and  at  Mumfords',  Caroli- 
na; Peacedale,  and  other  points  in  South  Kingstown.  Similar  eflbrte^ 
are  making  elsewhere,  and  a  work  has  thus  been  begun,  which  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  be  suspended  until  every  town , 'and  evsry large  village  in  the  State  is 
supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books,  which  shall  carry  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  workshop,  and  every  fire-side. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as 
many  villages,  which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  di»» 
seminated  much  useful  information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance* 
suggested  topics  and  improved  the  whole  tone  of  conversation,  and 
brought  people  of  widely  differing  sentiments  and  habits,  Xo  a  commoik 
soorcc  of  enjoyment. 
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II.  As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvemeots  which  hare 
thus  far  been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  advance  in  fu- 
ture, there  has  been  awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  and  public  in- 
terest on  the  subject  of  schools  and  education.  The  profound  apatbj 
which  hung  like  a  dead  man's  shroud  on  the  public  heart,  has  disap- 
peared, and  parents  are  begining  to  co-operate  with  school  officers  and 
teachers  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  and  the  school  inter- 
est is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  once  be- 
come such— let  men  read,  think,  talk  and  act  about  it,  as  they  tk>  about 
making  money,  or  carrying  a  political  election  or  propagating  a  creed, 
«ttd  Rhode-Island  will  become  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  And  why 
should  she  net?  No  other  State  possesses  such  facilities.  Her 
territory  is  small,  and  every  advance  in  one  town  or  district,  can 
easily  be  known,  seen  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her  wealth  is  abundant, 
•—more  abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed  than  in  any  other  state. 
Her  population  is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grade.  The  occupations  of 
the  people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and 
safety.  Ck>mmerce  will  give  expansion ;  manufactures  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts  will  give  activity,  power,  invention  and  skill ;  and  agriculture, 
the  prudence  and  conservatism  which  should  belong  to  the  intellectual 
character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode-Island  has  a  large  city,  to 
which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  business  or  pleas- 
ure every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  in- 
lelligence  and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital ; '  and 
fortunately.  Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State 
in  her  educational  institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for 
schools,  libraries,  and  institutions  of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode- 
Island  too  has  a  history,— her  own  peculiar  history ;  and  her  great  names, 
•—the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Grpen,  and  Perry,  of  Brown, 
and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and  daughters 
vho  remove  into  other  States,  proud  of  their  paternal  home. 

This  is  a  just  and  noble  pride.  But  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  im- 
mense fund  of  talent  which  has  slumbered  m  unconsciousness,  or  been  on- 
ly half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this  State  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fective provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past  four  years  b^  the 
first  years  of  a  new  era — an  era  in  which  education,  universal  education, 
the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  born  or  liv- 
ing in  the  State — shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved — how 
much  waste  by  vice  and  crime  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  State  can  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be 
multiplied*  by  the  right  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  propor- 
tionate developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  every  child ; — how 
much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can  work  when  directed  by  an 
intelligent  mind ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labpr  can  be  multiplied 
by  cultivated  and  active  thought ;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  state  of  ten  times  that  num- 
ber—can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of 
mind  and  the  moral  sentiments.    All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling 
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theSute  with  educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books, 
and  bringing  these  mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly  and  under  the  most 
farorable  circumstances  upon  every  child  and  every  adult. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Barnard  remarked  that  this  was  the  last  annua) 
meeting  of  the  Institute  which  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
in  his  present  official  relations  to  the  public  schools.  The  state  of  his 
health  precluded  his  discharging  satisfactorily  to  himself  the  labors  he 
had  heretofore  performed.  As  fellow  laborers  in  a  common  field,  he 
would  say,  to  all,  teachers,  school  officers,  and  citizens,  persevere  m  the 
measures  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted,  and  adopt  others  more  ef* 
ficient.  Act  directly,  and  by  all  available  means,  on  the  public  mind ; 
quicken,  enlighten;  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  the 
source  of  all  practical  legislation,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subjectof 
schools.  Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by 
judicious  legal  enactment — for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long 
remain  in  advance  of  the  law.  See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  )he  State 
and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  your  city,  or 
labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly  during  their  school 
years  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  industry,  and  reform- 
ation for  vagrant  children,  and  juvenile  criminals.  Educate  well,  if  yon 
can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall 
bare  an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice, 
and  well  matured  thought  on  great  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  practi- 
cal topics,  to  bear  on  the  whole  community  so  fartas  it  can  be  gathered 
together  to  listen  to  popular  lectures.  Introduce  into  every  town;  and 
every  family  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  past  time,  of  this  and  other 
countries,  by  means  of  public  libraries  oT  well  selected  books.  And 
above  all  provide  for  the  professional  training,  the  permanent  employ* 
ment,  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers — and  especially,  oft  ib* 
male  teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rely 
for  a  higher  style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  culture.  Let  the 
munificent  offer  of  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  of  the  Tockwotton  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School-^a  building  having  an  extent  of  accom* 
modation  admirably  adapted  to  the  object,  which  thirty  thousand  dollarSp 
however  judiciously  laid  out,  could  not  furnish — be  accepted.  Let  it  be 
known  as  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Public  In- 
Btrnction — ^the  depository  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus-^the  office 
of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools — the  intelligence  office  of  teach- 
ers, and  lecturers, — in  fine  as  the  head  quarters  of  education.  Such  an 
Institution  can  be  organized  on  a  plan,  which  in  five  years  will  place  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  advance  of  where  it  will  be  in  twenty  un* 
der  the  operation  of  present  agencies. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Professor  Oan^mell,  who  present- 
ed the  following  resolutions,  viz.: 

Resoh*edf  That  the  present  condition  of  education  in  Rhode  Island 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  encouraging  beginning  of  the  enter* 
prize,  but  that  in  order  to  carry  it  forward  and  secure  the  high  objects 
it  ums  to  aeeompliah,  the  cause  more '  especially  demands  the  renewed 
and  eoatinued  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Profesaor  Oammell  remarked  that  all  whioh  had  hitherto  bees  aeUeved, 
whether  by  public  enactment  or  by  private  munificence  and  ezerti<Ki, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  of  educatiog  the  people. 
Many  changes  had  been  effected,  better  teachers  were  employed,  better 
school-houses  were  erected,  better  views  of  education  were  preTailingy 
and  noble  examples  of  individual  beneficence  had  been  presented ;  but 
all  these,  great  and  important  as  they  were,  weie  but  the  comoienceiiient 
of  an  undertaking  which  was  to  be  completed  in  future  years.  Wheth- 
er we  look  at  the  seaport  towns  or  the  country,  the  city  or  the  State  at 
large,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  ad  an  end  to  be  conteat- 
ed  with,  and  to  be  left  as  finished.  In  Providence  the  school  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years.  We  have  between  forty  and  fifty 
schools — primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  and  a  high  school. 
We  hare  upwards  of  ^ighty  teachers  of  different  grades,  and  the  whole 
system  costs  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Yet  eren  here, 
with  all  these  ample  arrangements,  which  have  been  so  long  in  existence, 
the  standard  is  not  so  high,  and  good  education  is  not  appreciated,  as  the 
interests  of  the  city  really  demand. 

Boys,  especially,  were  not  kept  at  school  so  regularly  or  for  so  long  a 

!time  as  they  should  be.     He  was  sorry  to  confess,  that  after  all  the  effort 

.and  money  which  had  been  expended  for  free  education  here,  so  few 

were  willing  to  spend  time  enough  to  receive  it    The  male  departnaent 

•of  the  high  school  was  seldom  if  ever  full.    Boys  were  constantly  leaving 

jt  to  go  into  stores  to  earn  a  little  money,  before  their  eduction  was 

half  completed.     This  showed  that  the  work  was  only  begun-— that  eda* 

^cation  was  not  appreciated  in  many  portions  of  the  community  as  it  aoght 

4o  be.     The  same  at  least  was  equally  true  of  the  State  at  large.     Wnat 

has  been  done  was  but  the  beginning.    The  State  was  like  ground  which 

had  indeed  been  reclaimed  from  wildn^ssand  barrenness,  which  had  been 

in  part  sown  over  with  good  seed,  but  it  still  required  many  a  day  of  toil 

and  patient  culture  before  any  full  harvest  of  golden  grain  could  be  gath* 

«ered  in. 

In  order  to  carry  forward  what  has  been  done,  the  resolution  declared 
i$he  necessity  of  renewed  and  continued  effort — an  effort  which  is  never 
4to  be  relaxed.  The  system  must  still  be  sustained  by  the  wise  provisions 
>of  public  law,  by  the  constant  attention  of  public  officers,  and  more 
<than/all  by  the  fostering  care  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people. 
'This  is  what  it  especially  needs.  Laws  and  magistrates  were  in  themselves 
iaaoffieient.  Individual  citizens  must  give  their  time  and  attention  to 
iihe  subject  as  to  a  great  interest  of  society,  and  by  their  precept  and  ex« 

ample  lead  the  public  mind  up  to  a  high  appreciation  of  its  transcendent 
limportance.    It  is  always  a  few  individuals  who  mould  the  character  of 

a  eonmunity^-they  shape  its  opinions  and  direct  its  actions. 

The  presence  of  a  few  liberal  minded  and  generous  men  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  prosperity  and  social  progress  of  many  a  thrivinsc  town. 
Their  influence  explains  the  social  order  and  beauty,  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  that  reign  among  the  people.  We  need  such  men  to  carry 
forward  our  education  both  in  the  city  and  the  country.  Some  such  we 
dready  had,  and  among  these  he  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  President 
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of  this  Institute,  (Mr.  Kingsbury,)  now  abseut  by  severe  sickness. 
ThoQgh  occupied  with  a  lalx>rious  profession,  he  had  found  time  to  ac- 
complish a  vast  amount  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education ,..by  solicit- 
ing funds  and  visiting  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  giving  his  con- 
stant influence  to  ita  advancement.  Such  men  were  always  too  few, 
lod  the  higher  interests  of  society  suffer  for  the  want  of  them. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  said  Professor  6.,  about  the  peculiar  mis- 
lioQ  of  Rhode  Island.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  we  must  have  education. 
If  we  are  to  show  the  excellence  of  our  peculiar  ideas  of  government, 
or  if  we  are  still,  as  has  lately  been  said,  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
the  benefits  of  public  economy  and  of  small  salaries,  we  shall  always 
need  education,  and  that  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  We  shall  need 
it  for  the  advancement  of  all  our  industrial  interests  which  require  the 
constant  application  of  the  principles  of  science.  We  shall  need  it  to 
gire  us  character  and  importance  as  a  State, — to  grow  for  us  men  who 
can  assert  our  principles  and  vindicate  our  rights  in  the  councils  of  this 
great  and  still  extending  confederacy. 

Mr.  Osgood,  being  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  follow  addresses  so  able  and  finished,  with  any  remarks  so 
crude  and  ofi^^hand  as  his  must  needs  be.  He  felt  himself  able,  however, 
from  some  little  personal  observation,  to  confirm  the  views  that  had  been 
presented.  He  would  speak  particularly  of  the  influence  of  town  and 
(iistript  libraries  and  popular  lectures. 

It  takes  but  a  small  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  to  state  that  a  library 
of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  volumes  has  been  established  in  a  place. 
But  the  event  is  by  no  means  small  in  itself  'What,  in  fact,  is  it  but  the 
introduction  of  a  company  of  gifted  instructors,  many  of  them  the  very 
master-minds  of  the  human  race  into  the  community  ?  If  great  proces- 
sions parade  the  streets  to  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  some  noted  soldier, 
or  to  attend  some  sacred  relic,  as  the  tooth  of  a  monk  or  the  toe  of  a 
kermit  to  its  consecrated  resting  place,  it  would  not  surely  be  out  of 
keeping  to  welcome  yet  more  enthusiastically  the  approach  of  great 
ninds  who  still  live  in  their  works.  It  would  be  no  great  extravagance 
for  the  whole  town,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  turn  out  in  festive 
procession  and  escort  the  selectors  of  good  books  to  its  receptacle. 

He  was  glad  that  in  some  cases,  gentlemen  of  affluence  had  made  val- 
uable donations  of  libraries  to  their  native  towns — thus  reversing  the 
pvable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  coming  to  the  city  not  to  squander  but 
to  increase  their  substance,  and  spare  a  portion  for  old  friends  and  home 
ffl  the  country.  He  would  like  to  see  the  custom  universal,  even  although 
something  uf  city  luxury  might  be  retrenched  to  furnish  the  bounty. 

Mr.  0  spoke  of  cases  within  his  own  observation,  especially  of  the 
excellent  influence  of  the  library  in  Lonsdale,  founded  there  by  the  Cor- 
pwition  and  very  flourishing. 

He  spoke  of  the  excellent  influence  of  popular  lectures  in  creating  a 

tsste  for  reading  and  desire  for  education.     He  insisted  much  upon  the 

mfluence  of  lectures,  and  all  assemblies  for  mutual  improvement  upon 

>ocial  manners  and  ideas  of  order.     He  described  the  recklessness  of 
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hojn  in  the  streets,  halls  aod  churches  of  Qne  of  our  towns  where  free 
schools  are  neglected,  and  contrasted  the  demeanor  of  boys  left  to  their 
own  caprices  and  those  trained  t6  good  order  at  school. 

He  closed  by  referring  to  the  earnest  self-determination  so  character- 
istic of  our  State,  and  trusted  that  the  indomitable  spirit  that  had  been 
shown  in  ancient  years  of  trial  would  be  manifested  now  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  learning.  Let  Rhode  Island  keep  her  staunch  individualism, 
and  be  all  the  more  true  to  it  by  earnest  co-operation  that  shall  make 
every  man  truer  to  himself  by  being  truer  to  his  neighbor  and  his  God. 
He  believed  that  we  had  every  ground  for  hope  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

Mr.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence, 
closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  with  some  very  clear,  forcible, 
and  appropriate  remarks,  on  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  of  chil- 
dren to  the  schools.  He  spoke  of  the  evils,  which  children  who  are 
DOW  allowed  to  absent  themselvet  from  school,  inflict  on  the  good  name 
of  the  city,  and  on  the  still  greater  evils  which  their  vices  and  crime, 
the  result  of  vagrant  and  idle  habits  in  youth,  will  one  day  inflict  upon 
its  peace  and  prosperity.  But  the  evil  was  not  so  easily  remedied,  as 
many  suppose.  Appeals  to  the  children  or  their  parents  through  the 
public  meeting,  or  the  printed  page  could  not  do  it, — for  such  chHdren 
and  such  parents  do  not  attend  these   meetings   or  read   such  appeals. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  that  the  coercion  of  law  could  correct  it if  ever 

it  was  wise  to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  at  schools.  The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  young 
offenders  rightly  conducted,  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else.  He 
concluded  by  urging  upon  parents  and  citizens,  the  importance  of  cre- 
ating a  sound  public  opiDion  upon  the  whole  subject  of  school  attend- 
ance, and  the  education  of  children. 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Minister  at  large  in 
the  jciij  of  Providence,  for  the  following  commanication  respecting 
a  class  of  schools  which  we  have  often  presented  to  the  attention  6f 
the  large  towns  in  the  State« 

Phovidsngb,  Jan.  22,  1849. 

Dear  Sir : — I  very  cheerfully  complv  with  your  request  to  furnish  you 
with  some  account  of  the  evening  scnooi  connect^  with  the  roinietr^  at 
large  in  this  city,  together  with  such  information  of  similar  instituuons 
elsewhere,  as  is  at  present  in  my  possession. 

This  school  was  begun  seven  years  ago,  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  our  Sunday  School.  It  is,  Ibelieve,  with  one  exception,  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  England.  It  was  opened  1o  meet  a 
class  of  wants  then  existing,  and  every  vt  ar  since  increasing,  that  were  not 
supplied  by  the  day  schools.  It  was  found  that  a  verv  large  number  of 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  did  not  attend  the  Puolic  Schools— some, 
because  they  were  destitute  of  decent  clothing;  others^  because  their 
parents  were  too  poor  to  dispense  with  the  income  derived  from  their 
labor ;  and  others,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  betray  their  deficiencies 
before  pupils  iarther  advanced,  though  younger,  than  themselves. 

Besides  the  many  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  vears  embraced 
in  this  enumeration,  there  were  large  numbers  of  boys  ana  girls,  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years,  who  had  not  yet  mastered  the  lessons  of  the  spelling 
book,  and  who  could  with  difficulty  read  words  of  three  letter.  These 
would  gladly  attend  an  evening  school,  whose  pupils  were  alike  deficient, 
when  ithey  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  public  school,  where  they 
must  rank  with  the  primary  division,  and  stand  in  class  with  the  smallest 
children.  These,  with  other  causes,  were  accumulating  an  alarming 
amount  of  juvenile  ignorance,  to  ripen,  in  a  few  years,  into  adult  vke.  - 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  ths  school  was  established. 
It  has  been  continued  to  this  day  a  voluntary  institution,  free  to  all,  and 
derivinjg  its  support  frqm  friends  who  have  appreciated  its  design.  In  the 
beginning^  it  was  an  experiment,  and  were  this  the  appropriate  place,  it 
would  be  mteresting  to  open  its  early  history.  Its  perplexities,  trials  and 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  crudeness  and  waywardness  of  spirit  of  its 
first  pupils,  combined  with  a  fund  of  amusing^  mcidents,  would  ibmish  a 

graphic  chapter  of  school  experience.  But  time,  patience,  firmness  and 
delity  overcame  them  all.  The  experiment  has  been  entirely  successful— 
the  gratifying  reward  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  volunteered 
their  labors  m  this  department  of  philanthropy. 

A  general  rule  of  the  school  is,  to  refuse  admission  to  children  who  dot 
or  from  careful  examination  we  believe  can,  attend  the  public  schools. 
Oar  purposes  to  co-operate  with  the  public  school  system,  by  receiving 
BQch,  oniy,  as  ibr  reasons  already  assigned,  are  cut  off  from  the  privileges 
of  these  excellent  institutiohs.  % 

Our  school  is  kept  about  five  months  in  each  year,  commencing  in 
November,    tt  has  at  present  twenty-one  teachers,  including  the  eeneral 
superintendent  and  two  assistants  m  the  writing  department    l*  or  the 
lait  and   present  terms,  a  registration  has  been  made  of  the  names, 
parentage,  nativity,  residence,  ages  and  employments  of  the  pupils,  with 
such  other  facts  as  may  be  useful  for  future  reference.    For  want  of^  com- 
plete lists  of  each  year.  I  am  unable  to  state  ihe  whole  number  who  have 
received  instructbn.    I  think,  however,  that  five  hundred  different  pupils 
is  not  an  over  statement.    Many  of  these  begun  with  the  study  of  the 
alphabet    Some  have  continue!  with  us  two,  three  and  four  years,  aQd 
Kveral  have  received  their  entire  education  at  this  institution.    It  is  im- 
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poaaible  to  estimate  the  good  that  has  thus  been  done.  The  redemption  of 
even  a  ait^le  mind  from  ignorance,  is  not  to  be  valued  by  any  rule  of 
arithmetic. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  our  register  the  present  term  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven^-fifty-seven  males,  and  fifly-fbur  females.  These  were  all 
voluntary  applicants.  About  sixty  applications  have  been  rejected  on 
account  of  our  limited  accommodations.  Within  the  circle  embracing 
thAe  hundred  and  eleven  pupils,  are  at  least  two  hundred  more  of  similar 
af  es.  and  marked  with  the  same  educational  deficiencies.  Had  we  room, 
a  little  effort  would  add  them  to  our  list. 

Fifly-five  of  our  pupils  are  employed  in  factories,  fourteen  are  learning 
trades,  thirteen  work  at  home,  seven  are  at  service,  and  the  residue  are 
variously  occupied.  Many  of  them  have  not  attended  any  school  for  two 
years.  One  lad  of  thirteea  has  not  been  in  school  for  five  years,  another 
of  seventeen,  for  four  years,  and  another  of  sixteen  for  seven  years.  Of 
course,  they  knew  but  little  when  they  came  to  us.  Five  years  afforded 
ample  time  to  wipe  from  the  memory  most  that  bad  been  acquired  at  eight 
One  young  man  of  eighteen,  entered  our  school  last  winter,  who  could 
with  difficulty  read  words  of  one  syllable.  He  was  very  anxious  to  learn, 
and  I  believe  was  not  absent  a  sing^le  evening  during  the  term.  His  pro- 
gress was  very  encouraging.  He  is  with  us  this  wmter,  and  has  bqg^un 
■late  exercises. 

Our  system  of  admission  is  by  tickets.  This  was  begun  last  winter,  and 
answered  fully  the  purpose  intended.  It  enhances  the  value  of  the  privir 
lege  in  the  pupiFs  mina,  and  saves  us  from  the  annoyance  of  idle  intruilers. 
Our  course  of  instruction  embraces  radeing,  spelling,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic The  pupils  are  examined  as  they  enter,  and  are  classed  according 
to  their  acquirements— each  class,  varying  from  four  to  six,  enjoys  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  a  teacher.  By  this  simple  nrocess,  the  dasses  became, 
practically,  distinct  schools,  the  attention  of  ttie  pupils  is  constantly  en- 
gaged, and  a  surprising  amount  of  instruction  is  imparted.  In  reculins;  and 
■peliing,  I  think  as  much  is  done  in  an  evening:  session  of  two  hours,  as  can 
be  accomplished  on  the  ordinary  plan  in  two  days. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  public  schools,  the  morals,  manners,  and  personal 
habits  of  the  pupils,  engage  a  due  portion  of  our  attention.  In  the^e  par- 
ticulars the  most  gratifying  changes  are  visible.  The  rules  of  the  school 
are  less  frequently  transgressed  than  ever  before.  The  pupils  are  more 
punctual  and  constant  in  their  attendance.  Order  is  more  easily  maintain- 
ed. Obedience  to  teachers  is  more  cheerfully  rendered,  and  personal  neat- 
ness is  more  general.  The  school  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  more  pretending  institutions.  I  might  go  still  more 
mto  detail^  but  perhaps  have  already  said  enough. 

To  Louisville,  Ken.  so  far  as  I  know,  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing 
evening  schools.  They  were  begun  in  that  city  about  fifteen  years  a^o, 
and,  as  I  undsrstand,  are  embraced  in  the  general  school  system.  Five 
schools  of  this  description  are  now  in  operation.  They  are  kept  four 
months,  beginning  the  first  Monday  of  November. 
.  They  are  taught  hy  teachers  of  the  day  public  schools,  who  are  allowed 
960 1^  the  city  council,  and  are  permitted  to  receive  $2  for  the  session  from 
•Qch  pupils  as  can  afford  to  pay.  The  schools  have  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five pupils  each,  mostly  young  men,  mechanics  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend school  durin^he  day.  The  branches  taught  comprise  the  ordinary 
Bnglish  studies.'  X he  schools  are  represented  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
popular  education. 

Bvening  schools  were  established  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  about  1841.  They 
were  opened  for  such  boys  as  were  forced  to  work  during  the  day,  (mostly 
apprentices  and  children  of  poor  people,)  and  are  supported  from  the  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught.  There  are 
five  schools,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers.  The  expense  of  tuition 
the  past  year  was  8592.25.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  446,  engased  in 
84  different  employments.  The  schools  are  conducted  like  the  day  schools, 
and  have  thus  far  worked  well.  The  committee  in  their  annnal  report  say. 
they  "  have  not  limited  the  scholars  by  number  or  age ;  they  have  refused 
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none  the  advantages  of  these  schools,  who  were  willing  to  att^d,  and 
aoxkym  to  be  instructed.  The  ages  of  pupils  range  from  9  to  3^  years. 
No  provision  apj)ears  to  have  been  made  for  females.  This  is  a  material 
delect,  as  in  a  city  of  not  less  than  100.000  inhabitants,  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  females  as  deficient  in  their  education  as  are  the  males  for  whom 
the  schools  have  been  opened. 

There  are  fifteen  evening  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York— eleven  for 
nudes,  and  four  for  females.    Thirty-six  teachers  are  employed,  at  an  ez- 


are  supported  from  the  public  treasury.  The  committee  report,  that  "  ail 
these  schools  are  now  well  organized,  and  most  of  them  attended  by  as 
many  pupils  as  the  school  rooms  will  accommodate,  and  the  teachers  em- 
ployea  can  well  attend  to."  They  recommend  an  enlargement  oi'  the 
accommodations  to  meet  the  increasing  want  The  happiest  results,  they 
believe,  "  will  attend  the  opening  of  evening  schools  for  females.  The 
four  that  have  been  organized  are  numerously  attended  by  a  worthy  and 
deserving  class  of  young  ladies,  who  are  in  most  cases  employed  during 
the  day  at  some  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. They  are  of  the  class  who  need  the  benefits  emorded  them,  and  all 
seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies.''  The  committee  add,  "  that 
so  far  as  their  observation  extends,  (and  they  have  taken  special  pains  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  fact,  having  visited  these  schools  every  evening, 
since  they  have  been  opened,)  Yione  of  the  evils  that  many  apprehend^ 
before  the  evening  schoolsCor  females  were  conmienced,  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  their  establishment" 

For  twelve  years  past,  an  evening  school  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tkm  in  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Warren  street  chapel, under  the 
dtar^  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard.  It  is  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  friends,  and  the  gratuitous  services  of  teachers.  It  is  open  two  eve- 
mngs  in  the  week  for  boys,  and  two  for  f  iris.  The  last  annual  report 
riiows  140  in  the  male  department,  and  150  in  the  femsde.  Two-thiros  of 
the  papilB  are  foreigners.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Cath- 
olics. 

In  1846,  an  evening  school  was  opened  in  Boston,  for  adults,  under  the 
direction  of  an  association.  The  city  government  gave  the  gratuitous  use 
of  their  school  rooms.  The  expense  of  fuel.  Wg^hU,  stationery,  d:.c.,  is  de- 
frayed by  a  small  tuition  fee,  and  the  contributions  of  the  friends  of  adult 
education.  The  results  have  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  movement,  tlmt  with  moderate  pecuniary  aid,  their  plan  will  prove 
an  immense  blessing  to  the  tineducated  classes. 

Id  Lowell,  Mass.,  an  evening  school  is  kept  five  months  in  the  year. 
This  school,  in  its  genercd  features,  resembles  our  own.  Like  ours,  it  is 
connected  with  the  ministry  at  large  in  that  city,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  assisted  by  seventeen  teachers,  whose  ser- 
vices are  gratuitous.  Of  180  who  joined  the  school  last  ]^ear,  100  were 
females.  No  limit  is  imposed  upon  age.  Twenty  three  pupils  were  adults. 
Most  of  the  pupils  work  in  the  mills.  This  school  has  been  very  success- 
iiiL 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  an  evening  school  was  opened  in  Salem,  Mass.. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  assisted  by  '^Q  teachers.  This  school 
eoDtains  341  pupils.  U  is  kept  two  evenings  in  the  week  for  males,  and 
three  far  females.  It  is  opened  by  reading  the  scriptures,  and  a  short  de- 
votional exerdse.  At  recess  and  at  other  intervals,  sinking  is  introduced, 
and  select  passages  of  scripture  are  repeated  by  the  pupds.  Frequent  ad- 
dresses are  made  to  them  by  the  superintendent,  all  designed  to  leave  a 
strone  moral  impression.  This  school  embraces  some  of  the  features  of 
a  Kffibath  school.  As  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  applicants,  the  ages  of 
puixls  vary  from  ll  to  32  years.  Most  of  them  are  apprentices,  domestics 
and  operatives  in  factories,  ropewalks,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  colored, 
and  a  portion  of  them  foreigners.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  de- 
frayed by  private  subscription.    The  services  of  the  teachers  are  gratui- 
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Unm.    This  is  B  hi^l^y  meritorious  school,  and  has  secured  the  wum 
Bympathips  of  the  citizens  of  Salem. 

Two  evening  schools  have  been  recently  onened  in  NewBedfbrd,  Mass., 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females.  There  are  about  100  pupils  io 
each,  two  thirds  of  them  being  (iolored.  The  schools  are  organizedupon 
the  same  plan  as  the  regular  public  schools,  and  the  city  has  appropriated 
^gtOOO  ibr  tlieir  support  A  portion  of  teachers  are  paid,  the  residue  labor 
gratuitously.  The  schools  are  kept  ibur  evenings  in  the  week.  Adults 
are  received,  and  none  under  12  years  of  a|;e  are  permitted  to  enter. 
The  common  English  branches  only,  are  taught.  The  interest  among  the 
pupils,  colored  as  well  as  white,  is  healthy  and  inspiring.  The  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  citizens  in  this  movement  is  very  great  Thus  iar  the 
plan  has  succeeded  admirably. 

I  have  thus  given  you,  in  a  condensed  form,  some  account  of  our  evening 
school,  and  what  1  know  of  similar  schools  in  other  places.  In  preparing 
this  hasty  sketch,  I  have  led  untouched  many  points  upon  which  I  shoula 
like  to  enlarge.  But  I  will  not  now  trespass  on  your  space  or  patience. 
It  may  be  sumcient  to  say,  that  these  schools  have  uniformly  satislSed  the 
expectations  of  their  friends.  They  have  met  wants,  that  under  existing 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  met  by  other  means.  If  any  one  of 
them  has  accomplished  less  than  its  founders  hoped,  it  has  been  owing  to 
insufficient  pecuniary  resources,  and  not  to  a  defective  plan.  Of  their  util- 
ity, no  one  who  has  watched  their  operations,  can  doubt.  Whether  they 
are  to  become  a  part  of  a  settled  system  of  education,  the  future  alone  can 
determine.  That  they  will  be  necessary  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  for  many  years  to  come,  is  to  my  mind  perfectly  clear.  This  ne- 
cessity will  cease  only  when  such  changes  shall  nave  been  effected  in  social 
economy  as  wiU  not  probably  be  witnessed  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  are  in  this  city,  at  the  present  monient,  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred children  between  four  and  sixteen  ^ears  of  age,  who,  for  causes  as- 
signed in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  letter,  do  not  attend  the  day 
scliools.  There  are  at  least  two  himdred  more,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty,  whose  education  consists  in  an  ability  to  read  poorly,  and 
perhaps  write  their  names.  And  there,  are  not  a  few  of  the  same  ages, 
who  can  do  neither.  These  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  they  repreaent  a 
rapidly  increasing  class.  But  whether  four  years  of  age  or  twenty,  they 
should  be  provided  for.  Most  of  them,  I  am  confident,  can  be  brought 
into'cvening  schools ;  but  except  by  influences  more  potent  than  the  mw 
sanctions,  a  small  proportion  only  of  those  the  law  has  provided  for,  can 
be  induced  to  enter  the  day  schools. 

Providence  has  done  nobly  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Her 
Iree  schools  are  among  the  richest  monuments  of  her  liberality.  But, 
one  step  more  remains  to  be  taken.  That  is*to  provide  schools  for  the 
classes  of  whom  I  hare  spoken.  This  will  be  a  crowning  glory  of  her 
educational  work.  Three  years  of  fostering  care  and  faithfunnsiruclion, 
will  do  much  to  qualify  all  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty,  to  be- 
come useful  and  respectable  citizens.  Three  years  of  neglect,  will  sow 
in  this  class  the  seeds  of  a  social  pestilence  more  to  be  drrauled  than  the 
cholera.  If  any  stimulant  to  action,  other  than  the  facts  just  stated,  is 
needed,  it  may  be  had  in  the  following  statement,  with  which  I  wiU  dose 
this  letter  From  Sept.  2,  1847,  to  Oct  26.  1848,  less  than  fourteeo 
months,  there  were  committed  to  prison  in  this  city,  sixty-two  peraona 
who  could  not  read,  and  one  hundred  rnd  twenty  who  could  notwri^e. 
So  intimate  are  ignorance  and  crime.  If  the  true  weedth  of  a  community 
is  its  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  if  it  is  a  wiser  economy  to  support  achoola 
than  to  feed  prisons,  then  we  cannot  be  to  earnest  in  our  endeavors  to  give 
to  every  child  and  youth  the  blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Very  sincerely, 

Your  friend, 

EDWIN  M.  STONBL 
To  Hon.  HsNBT  Barnard  : 
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Ej:iraet  from  the  Fbwfeenth  Report  of  the  Commissionen  of  National 
Education  in  Irdand,  for  the  year  1847 

The  subject  of  Evening  Schools  was  for  the  first  time  referred  to  in  our 
last  report.  We  stated  that  many  had  been  opened  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  which  afforded  the  means  of  instruction  to  adults  and  oiher 
persons,  eng^aged  during  the  day  in  their  several  occupations.  We  an- 
nonncea,  at  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  an  Evening  School  on 
our  premises  i^  Mariborough-street,  which  has  been  conducted  much  to 
oar  satisfaction.  The  averae^e  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  about 
200,  composed  oartly  of  boys  who  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day, 
and  partly  of  anults. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  boys,  and  by  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  to  participate  m  the  advantages  cmbrded  by  this 
school^  confirms  our  opinion  that  such  institutions,  if  well  conducieil^  will 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes;  and  that,  if  established 
in  large  towns,  or  in  populous  localities  adjoining  them,  they  will  form  an 
important  step  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  ^tween  the  common  Na- 
tional School  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  Aller  the  tolls  of  the  day, 
the  humble  laborer  and  the  tradesman,  will  find  in  Evening  Schools  the 
means  of  literary  and  moral  im|>rovement,  and  a  protection  against  tempt- 
ations to  which,  at  their  age,  tliis  class  of  persons  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

We  received  during  the  year  numerous  applications  for  aid  to  evening 
schools,  the  majority  of  which  we  rejected,  being  of  opinion  that  our 
grants  for  this  purpose  should  as  yet  be  confined  to  large  towns,  in  which 
trade  and  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  where  alone  we 
at  present  possess  the  means  of  inspection.  We  made  grants  to  12 
evening  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  applications  for  assistance  will  gradually  increase.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  we  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain  that  the  evening 
schools  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  system  of  education  carried 
on  in  them,  is  adapted  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  special  instruction  which 
their  several  trades  and  avocations  require* 

Extract  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Evening  Free  School  in 
Salem  Mass.,  presented  May  15, 1849,  by  Mr.  John  Bail,  FrincipaL 

The  school  was  o()ened  on  the  evening  of  January  1, 1849,  and  closed 
May  14.    Four  evenings  in  every  week  have  been  devoted  to  instruction, 
viz:  Monday  and  Tuesday  for  females,  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
fi>r  males.    The  books  used  have  been  Worcester's  Primer,  Worcester's 
Readers,  Emerson's  Second  Part,  and  Davies'  Arithmetic.    The  progress 
made  by  the  scholars  has  been  as  wonderful  as  last  year.  Men  and  women, 
firls  and  boys,  from  ten  or  twelve  to  33  and  40  years  of  age,  have  at- 
tended, many  of  whom  commenced  with   the  alphabet.    Some  merely 
knew  their  letters.    Numbers  knew  nothing  of  the  formation  of  a  letter 
with  a  pen,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  figures.    These  individuals  have 
learned  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  with  a  tacilihr  that  surprises  every  one. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of'^the  teachers  is  most  grat- 
fring.  and  lor  years  to  come  will  numbers  of  the  pupils  remember  and  love 
tbe  kind  teachers  who  have  so  patiently  and  perseveringly  instructed  them. 
Among  tbe  many  instances  of  successful  effort,  one  may  be  stated.    A 
ttan,  36  years  of  age,  entered  on  the  18th  of  January ;  he  only  knew  his 
letters,  and  commenced  with  Worcester's  Primer.    In  two  months  he 
coqU  read  page aAer  pa^e  of  Worcester's  third  part  Reader:   His  teacher 
watched  his  efforts,  and  noticed  repeatediv  the  perspiration  on  his  fbce, 
from  his  •eagerness  to  sain  knowledge.    The  pleasure  manifested  by  him 
while  reading  in  ray  hearing,  on  the  22d  of  March,  I  am  unable  to 
describe. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  females,  in  reading,  writing  and  cipher- 
ing, has  been  very  rapid.  Scholars  from  15  to  30  years  of  age,  who  were 
vable  to  read,  as  well  as  those  who  were  taught  their  letters  last  year, 
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have  learned  to  read  with  much  ease.  Many  who  now  write  a  p1ain»  de- 
cent hand,  with  a  pen,  were  first  tauffht  by  their  teachers  the  formation  of 
letters  with  a  pencil  on  the  slate.  This  method  has  been  found  very  suc- 
cessful, and  their  writing  books  are  so  neat  and  clean  that  they  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  who  examine  them. 

In  the  Male  Department  we  suffered  for  the  want  of  about  twenty  GSen- 
tlemen  as  deeply  interested  as  the  Ladies,  and  could  we  have  had  that 
number  from  taefir$t  evening  to  the  close  of  the  school,  a  greater  improve- 
ment would  have  resulted  in  every  particular,  as  each  teacher  would  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  disposition,  the  wants  and  j^ropensities  of 
those  under  his  care.  This  Improvement  is  very  perceptible  in  the  Fenude 
Department,  wherethe  same  teachers  have  been  present  nearly  every 
evening. 

The  clcholars  in  general  deserve  much  praise  for  their  good  behavior 
and  close  application  to  their  studies. 

The  whole  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Register  of  the  School 
is,  223  Males, 

and    303  Females. 

Total,    526. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  73  Males. 

and    125  Femali 


making    198   Instructed 
everj  week. 

Highest'  number  in  attendance  on  one  evening,  was  133  Males,  and 
175  Females. 
Average  attendance  of  Teachers  has  been  12  Gentlemen,  and  23  LadieB. 
Average  attendance  of  Scholars  each  month,  has  been, 
January,  102  Males,    128  Females, 

February,        105    do.        126       do. 
March,  68    do.        136       do. 

April,  34    do.        117       do. 

making  it  evident  that  from  about  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April 
is  the  best  time  for  such  a  school,  as  during  the  cold  weather  many  of  the 
men  and  boys  are  unemployed. 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educalian  on 
Evening  Schooia  in  the  City  of  New  York,  far  1848-49. 

The  number  of  Evening  Schools  opened  the  past  season,  and  continued 
for  the  term  of  seventeen  weeks,  was  eleven  for  males,  and  fimr  lor  females. 

The  actual  expense  oi^  conducting  the  Evening  Schools  the  past  season, 
aAer  deducting  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  now  on  hand,  wiU  be 
found  to  be  $11,861  45. 

The  number  of  pupils  that  entered  these  schools  was  5,219  males ;  and 
1,757  females ;  in  all.  6,976. 

There  were  581  that  entered  these  schools  who  were  over  21  years  of 
age ;  2,944  between  the  ages  of  21  and  16 :  making  3,525  who  were  too 
oD  to  attend  day  schools.  The  number  that  could  not  read  was  872 : 
that  could  read  but  imperfectly,  1,508.  The  number  that  could  not  write 
1,390,  and  3,967  were  not  acquainted  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Your  Committee  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  this  one  impor- 
tant fact,— that  Evening  Schools  are  designed  more  particularly  (or  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  dsy  sessions  of  our  well-pravided  Publk:  Schools, 
and  whose  only  leisure  time  is  eSter  the  close  of  the  labors  cf  the  day.  It 
is  amongst  this  class  we  see  the  greatest  amount  of  human  miserv.  igno- 
rance, and  suffer iiijg.  A  free  school  mieht  be  erected  upon  every  block  of 
this  great  city,  andthe  doors  thrown  wide openibr  the  reception  of  ali  who 
might  choose  to  enter,  yet  this  vast,  increasing,  and  deserving  class  of 
our  population,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  would  not  be 
benefitted  thereby.  It  has  been  the  object  of  all  our  efforts  to  offer 
every  inducement  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools,  to  be  pre> 
sent  at  the  night  sessions,  by  making  them  attractive  as  well  as  instriictiye. 


REPORTS    AxND   DOCUMENTS. 

RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  THE  SSVERAL  TOWNS. 

PROVIDENCE. 

1.  History  op  Public  Schools. 

[The  (bUowin^  historical  notice  of'  the  efforts  made  by  individual  citiseens 
or  by  the  town  and  city  of  Providence,  to  establish  and  perfect  a  system  of 
poblic  instruction,  are  gathered  mainly  from  Staples' Annals  of  Providence, 
and  from  the  Reports  of  Nathan  Bishop  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  last-named  gentleman. 
To  Judge  Staples,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  for  permission  to  use  the  results  of 
their  labors,  the  thanks  of  the  Commissioner  are  due,  and  most  cordially 
returned.] 

"  In  May  1663.  the  proprietors  passed  the  following  order :  '^  It  is  agreed 
1^  tiiis present  Assembly,  that  one  hundred  acres  or  upland  and  six  acres 
of  meadow  (or  lowland  to  the  quantity  of  eight  acres,  in  lieu  of  meadow) 
shall  be  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  town  of  Providence;  the  which 
land  shall  be  reserved  ibr  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  this  town ;  and  that 
ai\er  the  said  land  is  laid  out  and  the  boimds  thereof  set,  it  shall  be  record- 
ed in  our  town  records,  according  unto  the  bounds  fixed^  and  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  School  Lands  of  Providence."  This  is  the  earliest  grant 
now  to  be  fbood  in  the  records,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  a  school,  or  any 
means  of  education.  From  a  petition  of  John  Whipple,  Jr.  in  the  files  o€ 
the  city  clerk's  office,  presented  to  the  town  Jemuary  28.  1684,  it  appears, 
that  a  whole  purchsise  right  of  land,  had  long  before  that  time,  been  set 
apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  school.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was, 
that  lands  might  then  be  laid  out  under  it.  It  does  not  appear  what  was 
done  with  this  petition,  nor  is  there  any  mention  on  the  records  of  the  grant 
refered  to  in  it,  unless  it  is  the  erant  first  recited,  and  it  would  not  seem 
probable  that  the  petitioner  could  have  confounded  these  grants,  or  misre- 
cited  the  one  intended  by  him,  for  he  was  town  clerk  in  1670,  1671, 1677, 
1680  and  1681. 

The  first  schoolmaster  in  Providence,  of  whom  any  memorial  remains, 
was  William  Turpin.  When  he  came,  is  not  known,  but  he  was  here  the 
1 1th  day  of  June  1684.  On  that  dav  he  executed  an  indenture  with  William 
Hawkins  and  Lydia  his  wife,  in  wnkh  he  covenanted  to  furnish  Peregrine 
Gardner  with  board  and  schooling  for  one  year,  for  six  pounds :  forty  shil- 
Ksn  of  which  in  beef  and  pork;  pork,  at  two  pence,  and  beef,  at  three-pence 
haltpenny,  per  lb ;  twenty  shillmgs  in  corn,  tit  two  shilling  per  bushel, 
and  the  balance  in  silver  money.  He  was  to  be  instructed  m  readingand 
writing.  This  instrument  is  in  the  hand  writing  of* Mr.  Schoolmaster  Tur- 
pin, iSA  exhibits  plenary  proof  of  his  ability  to  teach  writing.  It  also 
proves  conclusively  that  schoolmasters  in  those  days  were  not  very  exor- 
mtaot  in  their  demands. 

The  foUowmg  January,  Mr.  Turpin  presented  a  petitnn  to  the  town,  in 
these  words: 

*1tie  biiB]l>le  raqaen  of  WflHam  Turpbi,  bow  teboekiiMler  of  the  mad  town.  i$,  llHit  where- 
ttthcfe  wai  a  peieel  of  buid  ftmnerly  graaled  by  the  anceitora  of  aeU  town  and  wte  to  be  to 
tbttue  aad  benefit  of  a  aehoolDiBiter,  as  by  the  reeords  of  the  town  book  win  more  at  lai|» 
appcer,  whieh  mkd  oider  or  giant  wae  lead  to  me  in  the  pronoce  of  aeveral  gentlemen,  thit 
woe  the  eeeartOB  of  oqr  eettliBg  at  thle  town,  who  promieed  to  be  inetnimental  In  the  perfonft 
aaee  thtieoC    GeaOeBen,  nj  deidre  li,  that  the  albreiaid  had  maj  be  forthwith  hiideiit^afr- 
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cordiDg  to  the  nid  order  or  gmnt,  and  that  the  nid  master  or  his  hein  may  be  invested  in  the 
wid  land,  so  long  as  be  or  any  of  them,  shall  maintain  that  worthy  art  of  learning.  Tbuskiaiiiig 
it  to  you.  gentlemen,  to  give  a  speedy  answer,  according  as  you  shall  think  meet  I  rest  youn  Co 
command,  WILLIAM  TURPIN** 

^  There  is  no  memorandum  what  answer,  if  any,  was  returned  to  this  peti- 
tion. How  long  the  petitioner  *'  maintained  that  worthy  art  of  learning," 
does  not  appear.  It  was  to  him,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  to  those  who  en- 
sage  in  it,  the  stepping  stone  to  honors,  il'not  to  fortune.  In  1722  and 
172;^  he  represented  the  town  in  General  Assembly :  in  1727.  he  was  town 
clerk:  and  died,  town  treasurer,  in  1744.  He  held  the  last  office  from  1722 
to  1736,  and  was  again  elected  to  it  in  June  1743.  He  died  in  1744,  and 
before  April. 

In  January  1696,  John  Dexter,  William  Hopkins  and  others,  petitioned 
the  town  for  a  piece  of  land  on  Dexter^s  lane,  or  Staraner's  hill,  on  which 
to  erect  a  school  house.  The  petition  was  granted,  ana  there  our  informa- 
tion ends.    Dexter^s  lane  is  now  called  Olney  street. 

When  the  proprietors  divided  the  land  lying  on  the  west  side  of  North 
and  South  Main  streets,  into  warehouse  lots,  they  led  a  lot  opposite  the 
west  end  of  the  court  house  parade,  for  a  school-house  lot  The  first  refer- 
ence to  it,  is  on  the  plat  of  the  Avarehouse  lots  in  the  proprietor's  office, 
bearing  date  in  1747.  How  long  before  this  date,  the  lot  was  set  off  ibr 
this  purpose,  whether  it  was  set  off  in  pursuance  to  the  erant  referred  to 
in  Nfr.  Turpin's  petition,  or  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  John  Dexter  and 
others,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  when  a  school 
house  was  first  erected  on  it  The  first  notice  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
it  on  the  town  records,  is  in  1752.  In  that  year,  Nicholas  Cooke^  Joseph 
Olney,  Esek  Hopkins,  Elisha  Brown  and  John  Mawney,  were  appointed 
"  to  have  the  care  of  the  town  school  house,  and  to  appoint  a  master  to 
teach  in  said  house."  The  school  committee  the  following  year  were  Nich- 
olas Cooke,  John  Mawney,  Nicholas  Brown,  Elijah  Tillinghast,  and  Dan- 
iel Abbot.  The  next  year  the  school  house  was  leased  by  the  town  to 
Stephen  Jackson,  Rchoolmaster,  for  three  months  from  March  1st.  There 
is  no  further  reference  to  the  matter  imtil  1763,  when  the  town  clerk  vmB 
directed  to  lecue  the  house  again.  The  schoolmaster  probably  received  all 
his  compensation  from  his  pupils ;  the  town,  as  a  corporation,  simply  ibr- 
nishing  a  room  at  a  fixed  rent  There  were  at  least  two  other  scnoolB  in 
town,  as  early  as  1763.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  in  1735,  had  the  use  of  a 
chamber  in  the  state  house,  to  keep  a  school  in ;  and  in  1751,  Gideon  Com- 
stockj  Alexander  Frazier,  Josepn  Potter,  Thomas  Angell,  James  Field, 
BarziUai  Richmond  and  Nehemiah  Sprague,  had  permission  to  buUd  a 
school-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  *'  on  vacant  land  a  little  above 
Joseph  Snow  Jr.'s  dwelling  house,  the  street  being  wide  enough."  They 
stated  they  had  then  subscribed  enough  to  erect  a  house.  The  location  of 
this  house  must  have  been  near  the  public  pump  in  Broad  street.  After 
the  court  house  was  burned,  in  1758,  the  town  endeavored  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  lot  on  which  it  had  stood,  in  lieu  of  the  one  on  Main  street. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  the  court-house  lot  having  been 
originally  granted  only  for  the  use  of  a  colony  house,  and  the  school-house 
lot,  only  for  a  school-house.  The  difficulties  were,  however,  overcome, 
and  in  February  1765,  a  committee  of  the  town  transferred  the  fee  of  the 
school-house  lot,  and  purchased  the  other. 

In  1767,  the  town  again  took  up  the  subject  of  education,  with  the  appar- 
ent design  of  providing  schools  to  r  all  the  childt  en  of  the  inhabitants.  A  t  a 
town  meeting  holden  December  8,  they  resolved  to  purchase  or  build  three 
school-houses  for  small  chUdren  and  one  for  youth,  to  provide  instructions 
and  pay  the  expense  from  the  treasury,  and  these  schools  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  school  committee.  John  Brown,  John  Jenckes.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  Charles  Kcene  and  Samuel  Thurber  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  select  locations  for  the  houses,  to  purchase  land  and  make  contracts 
(or  their  erection.  Darius  Sessions,  oamuel  Nightingale,  Jabez  Bowen  and 
Moses  Brown  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  ordmance  for  the  building,  sup- 
•  porting  and  governing  the  school.  These  committees  reported  to  an  ad- 
journed raeetin!r»  holden  on  the  Ist  of  January  1768.  The  record  states, 
the  reports  were  both  r^ected.    Neither  of  them  is  on  file  or  recorded. 
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That  made  by  the  last  named  committee,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  late 
Gov'.  Bowen,  I  have  lately  found,  accompanied  with  a  memorandum  in  the 
hand  writing  of  the  late  Moses  Brown.    They  are  as  fbUows : 

**  The.  edacation  of  youtb,  being  a  Uiing  of  the  fint  importance  to  evary  aociacjr*  as  thareby 
tbe  minds  of  the  rising  generation  ara  formed  to  virtue,  knowledge,  and  uaeAil  literature,  and  a 
wicfCMion  of  aUe  and  useful  men  are  produced,  witb  saitable  qualifieatione  for  serring  tbair 
eoontiy  with  ability  and  faitbAibiees ;  and,  institutiona  of  this  nature  are  the  more  useAU,  by 
bow  inocb  the  more  liberal  and  free,  the  ei^joymentof  them  is. 

This  town  having  uliea  the  same  into  consideration  at  their  last  meeting,  held  the  2d  day  of 
December  last  past,  voted  to  purclmse  and  erect  three  small  school-houses,  for  the  education  of 
cbiUren.  and  one  larger  one  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  proper  masters  should  be  provi- 
ded and  keep  for  each  house  at  the  town*s  expense. 

Upon  considention  whereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  town  of  Providence,  and  by  tbe  fireemen  of 
tbe  rame  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  four  school- houses  be  erected  or  purchased,  within  the  com- 
i«ct  part  of  this  town,  as  soon  as  may  be.  That  one  be  purchased,  or  a  new  one  built,  on  tbe 
west  side  of  the  great  bridge,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  school-house  at  present  stands ; 
ibat  one  be  erected  at  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  an  the  back  street,  near  Power's  Lane ; 
that  ooe  other  one  be  built  at  tbe  northerly  part  of  the  town,  in  the  back  street*  near  Richard 
Brown*alot :  and  that  one  larger  one  be  erected  on  tbe  lot  where  the  oM  court-4iouse  formeify 
Mood.  The  three  mall  ones  not  to  coat  more  than  three  hundred  pounds,  lawAil  money ;  to  be 
built  of  wood,  and  pretty  near  the  form  and  dimensions  of  that  one  over  the  great  bridge  already 
boih. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  tatrge  schooMiouse  to  be  built  on  tbe  old  conilphousetot, 
abaQ  be  built  with  brick,  according  to  tbe  plan  presented  to  this  meeting  by  the  committee,  and 
that  the  finiaUng  and  completing  the  same,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
ftve  pounds  lawfU  money,  and  that  the  mme  shall  be  finished  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, next  after  this  date.  And  whereas,  there  is  a  sum  of  money,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  town's 
committee,  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  okl  school-house  and  k>t,  be  it  ftirther  enacted,  that 
the  whole  of  the  aaki  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  towards  building  the  several  school-houses 
that  are  to  be  erected  at  thetown*s  expense. 

And  be  it  ftirther  enacted,  that  this  town  will  take  the  remainder  of  tbe  expense  that  shall  ac- 
crae  by  building  the  several  school-houses,  on  itself,  and  that  the  town  wiD  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  an  times  hereafter,  supply  said  houses  witb  good  and  sufficient  masters,  at  an  tiroes  to 
oome,  and  that  fixe  woodshaU  be  supplied  said  schools  at  tbe  town's  expense. 

And  be  it  Anther  enacted,  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  lawftil  money, 
be  ■Mtsstd  and  levied  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  on  or  before  the 
fint  day  of  February  next,  and  that  the  same  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  by 
tbe  eoHeetor  of  taxes,  an  or  before  the  day  of  next,  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the 

expenses,  providing  materials,  and  building  the  said  four  school-houses. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  foltowing  rulej.  orders  and  ragukitlons,  shall  be  observed  in 
tliefovemtng  the  said  sehoola,  that  istosay: 

That  the  school-house  already  built  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  great  bridge,  shall  remain  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  present  proprietors,  tiU  such  time  as  att  tbe  other  houses  sbaO  be  finished, 
and  fit  for  tbe  recqition  of  scholars ;  that  then,  aU  the  four  houses  shall  be  Aimished  with  maa> 
isrsat  the  expense  of  the  town. 

That  aschool  committee  shatt  be  anuoaUy  chosen,  of  persons  dwetting  in  different  parti  of  the 
town,  who  are  hereby  clothed  with  ample  power  and  authority,  firom  time  to  time,  to  appoint 
maslera  and  uahers,  in  all  or  any  of  the  schools,  fblly  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  their  respective 
•ations,  to  agree  with  each  for  their  several  satairies,  and  to  pass  certificates  to  the  town  treas- 
urer, ibr  their  receiving  the  same ;  which  agreements,  in  writing,  shaU  be  obligatory  on  the 
UMm,at  an  times,  and  said  committee's  certificates  thus  passed,  shall  be  a  sufficient  Warrant  to 
tbe  treasurer  for  his  payment  of  said  wages. 

Andftirther,  in  case  of  any  compfaiint  to  said  committee  againstany  of  the  masten  or  nshen, 
Mto  msuffieieocy,  ne^eet.  partiality  or  misconduct,  said  committee  for  the  time  being,  are  ra- 
t>kcd  lo  take  the  same  into  immediate  consideration,  and  act  thereon  aa  shall  to  than  eeem 
JQsi  and  r^ht,either  for  the  acquittal  or  removal  of  said  masters  or  ushers,  and  the  appointing 
of  otben^  in  his  or  their  room,  or  stead.  That  any  repairs  or  alterations  that  may  be  at  any  time 
JMRafter  thought  needfiil  in  said  houses,  shaU  be  laid  before  said  committee,  and  be  by  them 
inqoired  into,  and  if  found  fit,  and  reasonable,  shall  be  tatld  before  the  town  for  them  to  act  and 
fclennhie  190a. 

That  every  inhabitant  of  this  town,  whether  they  be  free  of  the  town  or  not,  shaU  have  and 
■4oy  an  equal  ifght  and  privilege,  of  sending  their  own  children,  and  the  children  of  others  that 
■>y  be  under  their  care, Ibr  instruction  and  bringing  up,  to  any  or  aO  of  thesakl  schools.  And 
(hit  each  and  every  Bcholar,  before  they  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  smaU  schools,  shaU  have 
tarat  their  tetters  and  acquired  aome  acqnalntanea  with  speDing.  And  beftwe  they  be  permit- 
i«l  to  eoier  the  huger  school,  they  must  have  gained  coosiderable  knowledge  hi  reading  and  wri-  i 
tta^aaAtfatt  aO  those  who  may  be  thus  qualified,  shatt  and  may  be  admitted  to  aO  theadvanta- 
fM  of  cdocatiOB  that  nay  be  taught  hi  either  of  the  respective  schools.    And  in  ease  any  die- 
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put*  ilMNild  ariM,  louebinf  tbe  qualificaUon  of  aay  cliild  or  chOdren,  tbe  aine  ahftD  be  decennined 
by  the  icliool  coauaitlee. 

That  not  ezceedingtwo  houn  io  each  day.  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  large  ichool,  in  perfecting 
tbe  scholara  in  reading,  accenting,  pronouncing  and  properly  understanding  the  English  tongue, 
lliat  titB  remaining  school  hours  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  the  children  and  youth  in  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  learned  languages.  The  w^hole 
to  be  taught  in  one  or  separate  apartments  in  said  house,  under  the  direction  of  said  commtnee. 
as  the  circumstances  of  said  school,  (torn  time  to  time  shall  require,  and  as  will  hare  tbe  best 
tendency  to  increase  and  spread  knowledge  and  learning. 

That  children  under  tbe  care  of  non-resident  fVeeh^Uers,  shall  be  admitted  into  aaid  ecbooL 
prorided  naid  f^eehoMer  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings,  lawf\il  money,  in  the  scbool  tax 
annually :  and  also  those  Inhabitants  of  the  town  who  pay  twelve  shillings,  lawftil  money,  annu- 
ally, to  the  support  of  the  school,  if  they  have  no  children  nor  apprentices  of  their  own,  aha]] 
have  liberty  to  send  the  children  of  any  fHend  or  relation  of  theirs  living  out  of  this  town. 

lliat  the  masters  in  each  school,  during  tbe  common  scbool  hours,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  a 
constant  attention  to  tbe  duties  of  their  offices,  and  not  engage  in  any  empkqr,  that  mtgbt  im- 
pede the.  due  instruction  of  the  youth  under  their  care,  and  also  that  they  keep  up  in  their  eev- 
eral  departments,  a  strict ,  but  not  passionate  and  severe,  discipline.  And  for  the  raining  a  land- 
able  emulation  to  excel  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  said  masters  shall,  from  tixac  to 
time,  range  the  seholarB  in  proper  classes,  according  to  their  several  attainments,  annually  or 
quarterly,  and  those  that  excel  in  learning  In  each  class,  shall  have  some  honorary  marks  of  fovor 
or  distinction,  conferred  on  tiaem  by  the  master. 

The  c(Mnmittee  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  visitors  to  tbe  said  schools,  to  inspect  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  several  masters,  and  tbe  proficiency  of  those  under  their  charge ;  their  visilation  to 
be  made  quarterly  at  least 

That  none  shall  be  received  into  the  scboolsfyom  other  towns,  when  the  numbers  are  ao  large 
in  the  schools,  as  that  the  proflcleaey  of  those  that  belong  to  this  town  may  be  obstructed ;  but 
when  there  is  sufficient  room  in  any  of  the  houses,  children  may  be  received  in  from  any  other 
towns,  on  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  they  settling  what  sums  of  money  shall  be  paid  by 
the  parents  or  guardiaas  of  such  children,  for  tbe  sui^rting  of  the  schools,  receiving  tbe  same 
and  passing  of  it  to  the  town  treasury.** 

**  1708.  Laid  befbre  the  town  by  tbe  ccMnmitlee,  but  a  number  of  the  inbaMtants  (and  what 
is  most  surprising  and  remarkable,  the  plan  of  a  free  school,  supported  by  a  tax,  was  re}eeted  by 
the  FOOBBR  sort  of  the  people)  being  strangely  led  away  not  to  see  their  own  as  well  as  the  public 
interest  therein,  (by  a  few  o^etors  at  first)  either  because  they  were  not  the  prc^ectora,  or  bad 
not  public  spirit  to  execute  so  tatudable  a  Aerign,  and  which  was  first  vo:ed  by  the  town  with 
great  fteedom.  M.  B.** 

The  strange  and  surprising  result  has  been  seen  in  almost  every  com- 
munity which  h£M  refused  to  establish  free  schools.  Another  committee 
reported  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  then  102  houses,  911  inhabit- 
ants (includinj^  189  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14)  fit  for  schooling,  od  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  votes  of  the  meeting  holdeii  December  2d,  were  in  effect  repeal- 
ed, by  the  rejection  of  the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  the  town  at  thig 
meeting  reseived  to  build  one  brick  school-house,  thirty  feet  by  forty,  and 
two  stories  hiffh,  near  the  court-house,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tne  old 
school-house  lot  sold  in  1765,  and  a  tax  of  £100,  provided  the  sum  of 
£182»17  should  be  raised  by  private  subscriptions  for  the  same  object 
The  probability  is,  that  this  was  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  old  school- 
house  Jot  and  the  tax  of  £100.  In  the  house  so  built,  the  town  agreed  to 
support  a  free  school,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  nine,  of 
which  the  town  council  were  to  be  e^  o/flcto  members.  The  attempts  to 
raise  the  sum  required  bv  subscription  iailed,  and  the  town  met  again  on 
the  subiect.  on  the  first  day  of  February.  It  was  then  voted,  to  apply  the 
proceeds  or  the  old  school-house  lot  to  the  erection  of  the  school-houee  on 
the  old  court-house  lot,  so  far  as  they  would  go,  if  individual  proprietors 
would  contribute  what  would  be  sufficient  with  that  to  complete  the  house ; 
the  house  so  built  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  town  to 
have  the  use  of  the  lower  story.  In  case  this  arrangement  could  not  be 
completed  within  thirty  days,  the  town's  committee  were  instructed  to  erect 
so  large  a  house  as  they  could,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  old  lot  and  house. 

The  subscription  was  not  filled  within  the  limited  time,  but  by  the  middle 
of  July  It  was,  and  John  Smith  was  appointed  to  build  the  house  which  now 
■tanas  on  the  lot.  The  town  had  the  ownership  of  the  lower  story,  and 
the  proprietors,  of  the  upper.  Subse^ent  to  this,  the  town  frequently  ap- 
pointed masters  to  keep  school  in  their  part  of  the  hoose,  and  passed  rules 
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and  reg^olatione^  for  the  good  government  of  both  the  schools  kept  in  it. 
A  school  committee  were  also  Trequently  appointed,  which  visited  these 
schools  occasionally,  and  also  the  other  private  schools  kept  in  the  town. 
Things  continued  in  this  inauspicious  state  until  1785.  It  would  seem 
that  the  town  had  then  become  more  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  be- 
in^  joint  owners  of  a  school-house  with  individual  citizens  and  ofbeing  co- 
|)artner8  in  the  business  of  education,  with  any  one.  At  any  rate,  they 
lound  a  deficiency  in  benefits  received.  In  April,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  dan  of  education  for  the  government  of  the  several 
schools  in  the  town.  This  committee  soon  discovered,  and  in  July  report- 
ed, the  cause  of  ill  success.    They  say : 

"^They  have  endeavored  Xo  suggeit  some  general  oatlinet  for  the  regulation  of  vcbooUi,  aa 
they  are  now  supported  by  individuaJs,  but  are  of  opinion,  that  no  effectual  method  can  be  de- 
vised for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  general  dif!Uaion  of  knowledge  and  rirtae, 
aiDODg  all  claases  of  children  and  youth,  until  the  town  ahall  think  proper  to  take  a  matter  of 
flo  much  hnpoitance  into  their  own  hands,  and  provide  and  support  a  sufficient  number  of 
judicious  persona  for  that  purpose.** 

The  town  were  not,  however,  willing  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed* 
They  still  pursued  the  half-way,  vacillating  course,  worse  in  fact,  than  no 
municipal  action  on  the  subject    They  appointed  a  school  committee,  to 
have  the  government  of  the  town  scnool-houses,  to  appoint  masters  and 
^ve  directions  for  the  government  of  schools  kept  in  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  such  other  school-houses  in  town  as  the  proprietors  should  re- 
skn  to  them.  The  proprietors  of  the  school-houses  had  become  convinced 
ofthe  inexpediency  of  individuals  beins  interested  in  school-houses,  for  the 
accommodation  ofcommon  schools.  Those  interested  in  "  the  brick  school- 
house,'^  agreed,  at  once,  that  if  the  town  would  put  and  keep  that  buildine 
io  repair,  they  should  have  the  use  of  it  for  two  years,  provided  they  would 
keep  up  a  ecnool  in  it  for  one  year.    Previous  to  this  time,  another  set  oi' 
proprietors  erected  another  school-house  near  the  north  end  of  Benefit 
rtreet,  the  wooden  building  which  stood  there  in  1828,  and  then  known  as 
the  first  district  school-house.    Its  original  name  was  "  Whipple  Hall." 
They  also  offered  the  use  of  their  house  to  the  town,  for  a  public  school. 
for  a  reasonable  rent,  the  town  keeping  it  in  repair.    The  town  accepted 
the  charge  of  these  houses  on  these  terms.    They  also  set  apart  all  mo- 
neys which  should  be  received  ofthe  State,  or  the  United  States,  (or  dam- 
age done  '*  the  brick  school-house,^  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  all  rents 
to  be  received  for  market-house  cellcu*,  chambers  and  stalls,  and  all  whar- 
fage to  be  received  on  the  market-house  lot,  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  arrangement  lasted  long,  or 
that  mudh  good  grew  out  of  it.    The  funds  set  apart  for  the  ptirpose  were 
quite  too  small.    They  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  mostly  con- 
Bumed  in  keeping  the  houses  in  repair,  and  paying  the  rents  demanded. 
The  result  ofthe  arrangement  then,  would  simply  have  been,  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  which  all  might  attend  who  would  pay  the  tuition 
demanded  by  the  instructors.    This  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that 
afterwards,  m  1791,  some  of  the  citizens  petitioned  the  town  to  establish 
free  schools.    The  petition  was  referred  to  the  school  committee.    They 
reported  in  Au^st,  that  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  the  proprietors'  inter- 
est in  "the  brick  school-house,"  and  also  in  "Whipple  Hall,'' and  build 
two  new  houses,  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  ofthe  river.    They  recommended  that  the  schools  so  established 
efaould  be  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  school  committee,  who 
should  appoint  the  necessary  instructors.    There  was  one  very  singular 
provision  m  the  report,  which  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  fate  which  it  met 
with.   It  is  stated  that  the  Friends  then  had  a  school  of  their  own,  in 
which  their  children  were  instructed,  and  would  continue  to  be  instructed, 
without  expense  to  the  town.    The  report  recommended  that  they  should 
l«  permitted  to  draw  from  the  town  treasury,  money  to  support  their 
MhooU  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  attending  it    It  would  have 
D^n  indeed  humiliating,  if  public  education  had  been  subjected  to  evident 
sectarian  influence,  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  first  severed  all 
connexion  between  religion  and  civil  government.    The  town  directed  the 
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interests  of  the  proprietors  in  the  two  school-houses  to  be  purchased.  This 
was  not  then  effected,  and  the  matter  was  permitted  to  slumber  from  Au- 
fi^ust  1791,  to  September  1792,  when  the  town  again  resolved  to  establish 
free  schools,  ancf  directed  the  town  council  to  carry  into  effect  the  re oort  of 
the  committee  of  August  1791.  How  fully  do  these  proceedings  abound 
in  good  resolutions !  The  town  council  did  nothing  more  than  the  school 
committee  the  year  before,  toward  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The 
next  year,  the  town  authorized  the  school  committee  to  make  some  ar- 
rangements with  the  proprietors  of  the  "  brick  school-house,"  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  building  might  be  altered.  In  1794,  and  after  that,  frequent 
directions  are  given  for  the  repair  of  this  house,  and  for  the  drawing  up  of 
regulations  for  the  schools,  bul  nothing  more  about  free  schools.  In  Sep- 
tember 1795,  the  town  a^m  resolve  to  establish  "  schools  for -the  free  edu- 
cation of  the  children  ofHthe  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  that  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  same  be  defrayed  out  of  the  town  treasury."  The  report 
of  the  school  committee  made  in  August  1791^  was  revived,  and  the  town 
council  were  again  directed  to  carry  me  same  into  effect  Like  all  previous 
movements  on  this  subject,  the  passage  of  these  resolutions  ended  the 
matter."* 

On  the  16th  of  November  1785,  Rev.  Enns  Hitchcock,  pastor  of  the  Be- 
nevolent Congregational  Church,  delivered  a  discourse  on  education  '*at 
the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  the  school -house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
River.*'  This  able  discourse  was  very  well  received  by  the  audience,  and 
was  published  by  the  gentlemen,  at  whose  request  it  was  prepared.  Asa 
document  full  of  sound  views,  and  as  having  a  historical  value*  we  should 
be  glad  to  give  it  entire. 

In  October  1798,  the  '*  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manu- 
factures,"—an  Association,  which  by  its  public  spirit  and  far-sighted  liberali- 
ty has  identified  itself  with  the  organization  and  support  of  almost  every  in. 
stition  and  measure  whose  aim  is  to  advance,  purify,  and  bless  the  ci:y  or  the 
State—appointed  a  committee  to  "enquire  into  the  most  desirable  method 
for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools."  This  committee,  in  January  1799, 
recommended  "  immediate  application  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State."  There- 
commendation  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and  the  committee  were 
authorized  to  drafl  a  memorial  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly.    This  was  ably  done  as  follows : 

**To  the  Hon.  General  Aswrnbly  of  tbe  State  of  Rhode  Island.  &c..  to  be  liolden  at  East 
Greenwich  on  the  last  Monday  in  February,  A.  D.  1790.  The  menH>ria]  and  petition  of  the 
Providence  Anociation  of  Mechanics  and  Manufhcturera,  respectfully  represents : 

That  the  means  of  education  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  State,  are  very  inadequate  Co  a  pur- 
pose so  highly  important : 

That  numbers  of  the  rising  generation,  whom  nature  has  liberally  endowed,  are  sulTered  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  when  a  common  education  would  qualify  them  to  act  their  ports  in  life 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  reputation  to  themselves : 

That  io  consequence  of  there  being  no  legal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  scbooK  and 
for  want  of  public  attention  and  encouragement,  this  so  essential  a  part  of  our  social  duly  i» 
left  to  the  partial  patronage  of  individuals,  whose  cares  cannot  extend  beyond  tbe  limits  of  their 
own  flunilieo,  while  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  State  are  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  it  is 
the  common  right  of  every  child  to  ei^y : 

That  when  to  that  respect,  which,  as  individuals  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  render  to  tbe 
representatives  of  the  people,  we  add  our  public  declaration  of  gratitude  for  the  privileges  we 
ei^oy  as  a  corporate  body,  we  at  the  same  time  eolicit  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  make  legal 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools,  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  childi«n  in  the  seve- 
ral towns  throughout  the  State.  With  great  confidence,  we  bring  this  our  earnest  solicitation 
before  this  Honorable  Assembly,  from  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  public  welfare,  and  fVom  the 

*  Staples*  Annals  of  Providence,  pp.  493 — 505.  Tbe  remaining  portion  of  this  aketch  is 
compiled  from  Mr.  Bisbop'a  Reports,  and  from  documents  in  his  possession. 
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cotttideraijoii  thftt  our  lodeCy  is  composed  of  membeni,  not  orginally  of  any  one  particular 
town,  bat  assembled  mostly  in  our  early  yean  Arom  almost  every  town  in  the  State : 

That  we  feel  as  individuate,  the  want  of  that  education  which  we  now  ask  to  be  bestowed 
oo  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  in  life,  and  which  is  so  essential,  in  transacting  its  common  con- 
cems.  That  we  feel  a  still  greater  degree  of  confidence,  from  the  consideration  that  while  we 
pray  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  establish  Free  Schools,  we  are  at  the  same  time,  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  great  majority  of  children  throughout  the  State,  and  in  particular,  of  those  who  are 
poor  and  destitute — the  son  of  the  widow,  and  the  child  of  distress. 

Trusting  that  our  occupation  as  mechanics  and  manufocturers  ought  not  to  prevent  us  (h)m 
adding  to  these  reasons  an  argument  which  cannot  fkil  to  operate  with  those  to  whom  is  com- 
niitted  the  guardianship  of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  is,  tliat  liberty  and  security,  under  a  re* 
puWcan  form  of  government,  depend  cui  a  general  difl\]slon  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  confiding  this  petition  and  the  reasons  which  have  dictated  it,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Leg- 
islature, we  assure  ourselves  that  their  decision  will  be  such,  as  will  reflect  on  this  Honorable 
AsKmUy  the  praise  and  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  but  of 
thoumods,  jUie  date  of  whose  existence  has  not  commenced.  ' 

Bespectfully  submitted  by  John  Howland,  Joel  Metcalf,  William  Richmond,  Peter  Grinnell, 
Richard  Anthony.  Grlndall  ReynoMs,  Samuel  Tburber,  Jr^  Nathan  Fisher,  committee.** 

The  memorial  was  presented  by  the  Representative  of  Providence  at  the 
Febmarj  session  in  1799,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  at  the  June  session  by  bill.  The  bill  was  printed  and 
referred  to  the  freemen  for  instruction.  The  instructions  given  by  Provi* 
dence,  were  as  follows: 

*'To  John  Smith,  William  Rhodes,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  and  David  L  Barnes,  Esqrs.: 
Geottemen : — Placing  in  you  the  flillest  confidence,  we  have  selected  yoa  to  assist  in  the  pul>> 
lie  cooacils  of  the  State,  not  doubting  your  readiness  to  promote  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
advance  the  general  interest  as  combined  with  the  private  happiness  of  the  psople.  It  never 
being  oar  Intention  to  bind  our  RepresenJ^tlves  by  instructions,  in  the  ordinary  busmess  of  leg- 
ishiaon,  we  shonki  not  have  addressed  you  at  this  time,  but  ftom  the  deep  interest  we  feel  in 
the  qoeition  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  their  constituents.  On  the  question  of  llae 
sehn^  gentlemen,  all  party  distinctions  are  broken  down ;  here  there  can  be  no  clashing  inter- 
eala  On  this  subject  one  section  or  the  State  cannot  be  opposed  to  another.  Before  this 
benevolent  idea,  every  partial,  narrow  motive  of  k>cal  policy  must  disappear.  As  we  are  eonfl- 
deai,  that  the  general  object  of  the  bill  can  meet  with  no  opposition,  the  only  question  which 
can  arise,  will  be  on  some  of  its  particular  provisions,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  its  gene- 
ral principles  into  effect  On  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  would  recommend  to  you  to  support 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  any  inconvenience  which  may  arise  in  particular 
datricts,  can,  at  any  time,  be  removed  after  the  hiw  is  in  operation,  when  experience  can  point 
oat  to  the  legiahiture,  the  expediency  of  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  we  confide  to  your 
dissretion,  on  the  positive  injunction,  that  the  general  system  is  not  affected. 

FnOy  confident  of  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  State,  that  they  are 
sctiialed  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  we  doubt  not  but  their  Representa- 
tives and  ours  will  meet  at  the  next  session,  bringing  with  them,  the  rich  deposit  of  the  public 
ienciment  and.  by  a  unanimous  voice,  establish  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State;  then 
win  that  gtory  which  attaches  itself  to  the  purest  benevolence,  and  to  the  highest  acts  of  pub* 
fie  rittae.  rest  on  their  heads,  and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legiilature,  having  thus 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  provided  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  right  which 
forsM  so  essential  an  article  in  the  great  system  of  social  order,  will  be  mentioned  with  high 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  honor,  through  the  ages  and  generations  which  are  yet  to  succeed. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  town,  tliat,  in  case  any  particular  alteration  of  the  bill,  to 
eitend  it  to  native  Indians,  or  other  people  of  color,  or  as  it  may  respect  any  particular  society, 
iball  appear  eligible,  to  the  Representatives  on  hearing  before  the  General  Assembly,  these 
iastmetions  are  not  to  be  construed  to  militate  against  any  such  amendment.'* 

In  October  following,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  into 
a  law.  The  Senate  postponed  the  matter  until  the  next  February  session, 
( 1800)  when  they  concurred  with  the  House.  It  met  with  great  opposition 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  measures  were  soon  put  in  motion  to  ensure 
its  repeal,  by  which  its  fair  operation  was  never  felt  The  end  designed 
was  accomplished,  the  act  became  unpopular,  and  was  repealed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1803. 

Ten  days  subsequent,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
Free  Schools,  as  established  by  the  late  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
reported: 

*  1.  That  it  will  be  expedient  to  open  and  establish  through  the  year  fbur  Free  Schools ;  one 
to  be  kept  in  Whipple  Hall ;  one  In  the  brick  school-bouse ;  one  in  a  new  school-house,  to  be 
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buOlat  the  south  end  of  Uie  town ;  and  one  in  a  new  acbool-hDuaeet  to  be  buitt  on  the  weit  side 
of  the  river. 

2.  That  a  committee  or  committees  be  appointed  to  build  the  new  school-house,  and  that 
these  houses  ought  to  be  of  brick,  and  be  built  immediately,  and  that  Whipple  llall  ought  to  be 
repaired. 

3.  That  until  these  houses  can  be  built,  the  town  council  be  requested  to  provide  pmper 
places  for  the  schools,  at  the  south  end.  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

4.  That  there  ought  to  be  four  principal  Masters  appointed  at  a  salary  of  Ave  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  each,  and  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  so  many  Ushers  or  Assistants  as  the  town  coun- 
cil shall  find  necessary,  at'such  salaries  as  the  council  shall  aflow. 

5.  That  so  flir  as  relates  to  expense,  the  town  ought  to  be  one  school  district,  and  that  the 
town  council  be  requested  to  decide  accordingly. 

6.  That  the  town  council  ought  to  be  empowered  to  appoint,  and  ^need  require,  to  suspand 
or  remove  the  Masters  and  Ushers,  and  that  the  council  be  requevted  immediately  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  qrstem  of  Free  Schools  into  complete  execution  and 
effect 

7.  That  a  tax  of  four  thousand  dollars  ought  to  be  now  ordered  and  assesMd.  aAd  that  the 
same  and  all  other  taxes  hereafter  imposed  for  like  purposes,  ought  to  be  paid  in  money  into  the 
town  treasury,  and  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  the  sup- 
port of  Free  Schools.** 

The  above  report  was  received  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  freemen,  and 
thev  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  town  council  all  tiie  main  features 
of  the  report ;  leaving,  however,  the  salaries  of  the  Masters  and  Ushers 
to  be  fixed  by  the  council.  They  fixed  the  salary  of  a  Master  at  five  hund- 
red dollars  per  annum ;  that  of  an  Usher  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  freemen  voted  to  assess  and  collect  a  tax  of  six  thoussuid  dol- 
lars, and  the  town  council  ordered  the  town  treasurer  to  collect  certain 
moneys  due  on  the  sale  of  certain  lands  called  the  "  Walker  Lots ;"  and 
also  to  collect,  by  prosecution  if  necessary,  certain  moneys  due  the  town 
from  the  Meuiagers  of  the  "  Great  Brid^  Lottery,"  so  called.  Ail  the 
abtfve  moneys  were  to  be  set  apart  and  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  system  of  free  schools  into  successful  operation. 

Tne  council  also"  voted  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  preparation  and 
erection  of  the  school-hojses.  The  freemen  bought  the  **  Whipple  Hall," 
standing  on  the  site  now  occuped  by  the  Benefit  Street  Grammar  School, 
and  at  an  expense  of  some  five  hundred  dollars  fitted  it  up  for  a  public 
Rchooi-house.  Thev  also  bought  the  brick  schpol-house  still  standing  in 
Meeting  street,  ana  made  the  alterations  and  repairs  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
a  public  school. 

A  new  house  was  built  in  Transit  street,  on  the  lot  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Transit  street  primary  school-house ;  and  another  new  house  was  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  hill  near  the  present  corner  of 
Friendship  and  Claverick  streets. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  freemen  of  the  town  appointed  a  school  com- 
mittee, who  were  invested  with  no  powers,  bur.  were  made  merely  advisory 
iiseistants  of  the  council  in  all  matters  pertaining  tu  the  public  schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  first  school  committee  ever 
appointed  in  this  town,  viz:  Jonathan  Maxv,  Enoe  Hitchcock,  Stephen 
Gano,  William  Jones,  James  Burrill,  John  Howland,  Jabez  Bowen,  David 
L.  Barnes,  Amos  M.  Atwell,  John  Carlisle. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1800,  the  town  council  and  the  school  committee 
appointed  President  Maxy,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Joseph  Jencks,  and  John  How- 
land,  a  committee  to  frame  rules  and  reffulations  for  the  government  of 
the  public  schools,  about  to  be  opened  in  this  town.  It  appears  from  a  sub- 
sequent record,  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  Dr.  Enos  Hitchcock  and 
Trislam  Burges,  Esq.,  being  about  to  visit  Boston,  were  requested  by  the 
town  council  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  obtain,  if  possible, 
a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  its  public  schools.  Mr.  Burges  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Boston  public  echools,  for 
which  the  town  council  voted  to  pay  himon^  dollar ^  ana  gave  him  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  above  committee  presented  the  following 
report  to  the  town  council : 
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*Tbe  public  icbools  being  Mtablitbed  for  the  geneFsI  benefit  of  the  conmanitj,  aD  chiMien 
of  both  Kjces  admimible  by  taw,  iball  be  received  therein  and  fkithfbUy  instructed  without  pre- 
ference  or  partiality. 

The  system  of  inetniction  shail  be  uniform  in  the  several  schools,  and  the  pronunciation  as 
near  ahke  as  possible,  and  to  this  end.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  instructors  to  have  tte- 
qoent  iniercoarse  with  each  other,  and  agree  upon  some  measures  for  canying  this  important 
uticle  into  effect.  * 

The  good  morals  of  the  youth,  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  eoneequence,  both  to  their  own 
confbct.  and  to  tiMir  progress  in  useftil  knowledge,  they  are  strictly  enjoined  to  avokl  idleness 
and  pro&neness,  falsehood  and  deceitAifaieBs,  and  every  other  wicked  and  disgraceftil  practice ; 
and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  sober,  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

llie  principal  part  of  the  instruction  will  consist  in  teaching  spelling,  accenting  and  reading 
txMh  pmae  and  verw,  with  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar  and  composition ;  also,  writing  a  good  hand,  according  to  the  roost  approved  rules,  and 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  including  tare  and  tret,  feltowship.  exchange,  interest,  &c. 

The  books  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  above  instruction,  are  Akien's  Spelling  Book,  1st 
and  8d  pArts.  the  Young  Ladies  Accidence,  by  Caleb  Bingham,  the  American  Preceptor,  MofM's 
Geography  abridged,  the  Holy  Bible  in  select  portions,  and  such  other  books  as  shall  hereafter 
be  sdopced  and  appointed  by  the  committee.  The  book  for  teaching  arithmetic  shall  be  agreed 
on  by  the  Masters.  * 

As  discipline  and  good  government  are  abeolutely  necessary  to  improvement,  it  is  indispensi- 
fale,  that  the  scholarB  pay  a  particylar  attention  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  sebooL 

If  any  scholar  shouki  prove  disobedient  and  refractory,  after  all  reasonable  means  have  been 
QMd  by  the  Master  to  bring  him  or  her  to  order  and  a  Just  sense  of  duty,  such  offender  shall  be 
nspended  from  any  further  attendance  or  instruction  in  any  school  in  the  town,  until  the  next 
viiritation  of  the  committee. 

That  each  scholar  shall,  after  having  entered  a  school  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  be  as  constant  as  possible  in  his  daily  attendance. 

That  excuse  for  absence  sfaaD  be  by  a  note  from  the  parenU  or  guardian  of  such  scholar. 

That  monitors  be  appointed  by  the  Mastera  of  each  school,  to  notice  the  absence  or  tardi- 
ness of  the  delinquent  schoters.  the  list  of  whose  names  shall  be  preserved  and  exhibited  to  the 
eonmittee  at  their  next  visitation. 

Babmitted  by  Enos  Hitchcock,  John  Howbnd,  Jonathan  Maxy,  Joseph  Jencks,  commltAe.** 

The  above  reiiort  having  been  accepted,  it  was  voted  and  resolved, 
that  the  rules  therein  recommended,  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
achoola. 

The  council,  before  the  schools  were  opened,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Masters  of  the  schools,  viz : 

"That  as  for  as  possible  they  exclude  corporeal  punishment  from  the  schools ;  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  tiiey  never  inflict  it  on  females. 

That  they  inculcate  upon  the  scholan  the  proprieties  of  good  behavior  during  their  absence 
frmn  scbool. 

That  they  consider  themselves  in  the  place  of  parents  to  the  chiMren  under  their  care,  and 
endeavor  to  convince  them  by  their  treatment,  that  they  feel  a  parental  affection  for  them. 

That  they  never  make  dismission  fh>m  school,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  a  reward  for 
attention  or  diligence,  but  endeavor  to  lead  the  children  to  consider  being  at  school  as  a  privi- 
lege, and  dismission  from  it  as  a  punishment 

That  they  never  autlioriae  one  scholar  to  inflict  any  corporeal  punishment  on  another. 

That  they  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  a  Mnse  of  the  Being  and  Provi- 
dence or  God.  and  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  love  and  reverence  Him ;  their  duty  to  their 
parents  aad  mastera ;  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  truth.  Justice,  and  mutual  k)ve ;  tendemeas 
10  brute  creatures ;  the  happy  tendency  of  self-government  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  aad  religion  ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  sacred  institution ;  the  duty  which 
they  owe  their  country,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strict  obedience  to  its  laws ;  and  that  they 
caotion  them  against  the  prevailing  vices.** 

These  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  four  schools 
were  opened  on  the  last  Monday  in  October,  1800.  The  most  encouraging 
circumstances  attended  the  opening  of  the  schools  The  number  of 
scholars  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  They  were  all  well  filled 
with  pupils,  and  the  fourth  district  school,  including  the  west  part  of  the 
town,  was  soon  so  full  that  it  became  necespary  to  set  offa  part  of  it  to  the 
eecond  district,  in  Meeting  street.  Still  the  pchool  in  the  fourth  district 
continued  so  large  that  the  council  requested  Rev.  James  Wilson,  the 
tea«^er  of  that  school,  to  hire  the  vestry  under  the  Beneficent  Congrega- 
ibnal  Meeting  House,  that  some  of  the  children  might  be  accommodated 
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there,  until  the  second  story 'of  the  new  school-house  could  be  finished  for 
their  reception. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  a  little  less  than  three  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sehools,  the  town  council  and  school  committee 
devoted  two  whole  days  to  the  examination  of  the  schools.  Separate  re- 
ports were  made  concerning  the  progress  of  the  several  schools,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  town  council  and  school  committee  assembled  ;  and  they,  "  as 
a  testimonial  of  their  approbation,  voted  and  resolved,  that  honorable 
mention  be  made  on  the  record,  of  the  good  order  displayed  in  the  schools, 
and  of  the  proficiency  which  the  scholars  appear  to  have  made  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  useful  learning."  Ai  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  and 
the  school  committee,  held  a  day  or  two  afler  the  examination,  they  passed 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Masters  and  Assistants,  for  the  unwea- 
ried attention-they  had  given  their  respective  schools,  and  ordered  the  town 
clerk  to  communicate  the  same  to  each  one  of  the  teachers.  They  also  or- 
dered the  clerk  to  prepare  *'  an  account  of  the  verv  satisfactory  examina- 
tion," and  cause  the  same,  together  with  the  vote  of^thai^s  to  the  teachers, 
to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  town.  This  public  manifestation 
of  interest  in  the  free  schools,  and  of  confidence  in  the  teachers,  gave  a 
decided  tone  to  the  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  schools  and  teachers. 

The  good  character  which  the  schools  acquired  during  the  first  quarter, 
appears  to  have  been  sustained  for  several  years.  During  this  peri'Hi  they 
claimed  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Not  only  were  the  official  guar- 
dians of  the  schools  strictly  attentive  to  their  charge,  but  at  quarterly  ex- 
aminations and  at  other  times,  men  of  influence  generally,  were  accustom- 
ed to  visit  them  frequently.  The  parents  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
schools,  manifested  much  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  and 
evinced  a  marked  respect  for  the  teachers;  and  the  quarterly  examinations 
were  occasions  of  interest  to  the  whole  community. 

The  beneb'ciai  tendency  of  these  public  manifestations  of  regard  for  the 
teachers,  and  of  interest  in  the  schools,  was  seen  most  clearly,  when  they 
began  to  be  withheld.  Afler  some  years,  in  consequence  of  the  declinii^ 
interest  of  the  public  in  them,  the  schools  became  somewhat  depreciated. 
Wanting  that  encouragement  which  frequent  visiting,  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  regard  impart,  both  teachers  and  scholars  were  less  spirited  in 
their  efforts  for  improvement. 

This  decline  of  interest  in  the  schools  was  perceived  and  attributed  to 
its  true  cause.  The  people  felt  that  the  sdme  influence  that  enlivened 
them  at  their  commencement,  alone  could  restore  them  to  their  fbriner 
prosperous  condition.  Efforts  were  made  to  improve  them.  The  revisal 
of  the  school  regulations,  and  the  introduction  or  several  new  books  were 
the  results  of  these  efforts  and  a  new  interest  was  felt,  and  its  effect  was 
apparent  in  the  improved  state  of  the  schools 

From  the  revised  regulations,  we  make  the  following  extracts :  > 

"The  public  nchools  are  established  for  the  general  good  of  the  community;  and  all  ehildrea 
of  both  sexes,  having  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  shall  be  received  therein,  and  fl&ithfuUy  in- 
■tnicted  without  preference  or  partiality. 

The  instruction  shall  be  uniform,  in  all  the  schools,  and  shall  consist  of  spelling,  reading,  the 
uae  of  capital  letters,  and  punctuation,  writmg,  Englinh  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  pronunciation  shall  be  unifonn  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  standard  shall  be  the  critical 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  John  Walker. 

The  following  books,  and  none  other,  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools,  viz :  Aklen*s 
Spelling  Book  first  and  second  parts ;  New  Testament,  American  Preceptor.  MurrKy*s  Bequel 
to  the  English  Reader.  Murray*s  Abridgement  of  Euslish  Grammar,  and  Daboll's  Arithmetic. 

Each  scholar  shall  be  punctual  in  attendance  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  as  regular  as  possible 
in  daily  attendance,  and  all  excuses  for  absence,  shall  be  by  note  flrom  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  scholar. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Preceptor  to  report  at  each  quarterly  visitation,  the  names  of  those 
•cliolars  who  have  been  grossly  negligent  in  attending  school,  or  inattentive  to  their  studies.*' 

It  appears  from  the  records,  that  in  1800,  four  schools  were  established, 
and /wr  Masters  appointed  at  the  salary  of  $500  each ;  four  Ushers  were 
also  appointed  at  the  salary  of  $2.»0  each.  Early  in  the  same  year,  an  aux- 
iliary school  was  established  in  ihs  fourth  district,  and  a  teacher  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum,  making  the  annual  amount  paid  for  tuition 
alone,  $3,200.    This  arrangement  continued  till  1S12. 
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We  learn  from  the  best  sources  of' information  on  this  subject,  that  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools,  during^  these  twelve  ^ears, 
rarely,  if  ever  exceeded  800.  This  is  considered  a  very  liberal  estimate, 
and  still  the  tuition  alone  of  each  scholar  is  $4  00  per  annum. 

From  1812  to  1818,  there  were  five  schools.  Five  Masters  at  $500  sal- 
ary :  also,  five  Ushers  at  a  salary  of  9200  each ;— making  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  tuition  alone,  $3,500. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1818,  some  eflbrts  were  made  to  revive  the  schools 

In  the  month  of  August,  1818,  the  town  council  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  Ushers  to  8250  per  annum. 

In  the  following  year,*the  stone  school-house  now  standing  near  the  Sum- 
mer street  grammar  school,  was  built  one  story  high ;  the  second  story 
having:  been  added  since.  In  October  1819,  the  west  oart  of  the  town  was 
divid^  into  two  districts ;  the  fourth  retaining  the  old  school-house,  and 
the  fiflh  occupying  the  new  house  in  Pond  street.  This  arrangement  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  schools,  as  the  school  in  the  second  story  of  the 
old  school-house,  was  removed  into  the  new  one. 

.  From  this  time  to  1824,  the  number  of  the  schools  and  teachers  con- 
tinued unchanged,  viz :  Five  separate  school-houses ;  five  Masters  at  a 
salary  of 8500  per  annum;  five  Ushers  at  a  salary  of  ^250  per  annum; 
makingthe  sum  paki  for  tuition  annually,  1 3,750. 

In  1&4,  an  additkinal  teacher  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  8300  per  an- 
num, to  take  charge  of  a  part  of  the  scholars,  in  the  first  district  school, 
removed  into  a  separate  room.    This  arrangement  raised  the  expenditure 

for  instruction  alone  to  84,050  per  annum,  and  the  scno<ds  were  conducted 

on  this  plan  till  1828. 
After  this  period,  no  important  modificatk>n  of  the  school  system  was 

made  till  the  year  1840. 
We  have  thus  sketched  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  public 

schools  to  the  year    1840;   and  we  will  here  insert  a  table  exhib' 

itins  the  average  number  V>f  pupils  in  each  year,  from  the  year  1819  to 

1840,  the  annual  amount  of  money  paid  for  instruction,  and  the  average 

amount  paid  for  each  scholar  per  annum : 


AT6f>  No. 

AmottBt  paJd 

Ann.  ezpenae 

Tear. 

daring  the  year. 

Ibr  tuition. 

for  each  scliolir 

1819 

830 

83,750 

^,51 

1820 

846 

3,750 

4,42 

1821 

796 

3,750 

4,71 

1822 

845 

3,750 

4,52 

1823 

812 

3,750 

4.61 

3S24 

852 

3,750 

4,34 

1825 

806 

4/)50 

5,02 

1826 

744 

4,050 

5,44 

1827 

886 

4,05() 

4.46 

1S12S 

1000 

4,S00 

4,80 

1829 

1260 

4,100 

4,05 

1830 

1205 

5.300 

4,40 

1831 

1127 

5,700 

5,06 

1832 

941 

5,700 

6,27 

1833 

1129 

5,700 

5,05 

1834 

1222 

5,710 

4,66 

1835 

1266 

6,900 

5,45 

1836 

1271 

6,000 

5,42 

1837 

1036 

7,400 

4,82 

1838 

1717 

7,400. 

4,31 

1839 

1740 

7,400 

4,18 
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In  1824,  the  systein  of  public  Bchoola  in  Providence  had  attained  to  each 
a  point  of  Buccess  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
Newport,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowin^^  letter  of  Mr.  Howland.  It 
contains  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
the  progress  of  the  system  at  this  period,  than  can  be  gathered  from  any 
other  source: 

Provtdcivcs,  Beptember  20,  1694. 

To  RioBAKD  K.  Rakoolph  and  Dotxk  J.  Pkakck.  Eoqra. : 

Gentlemen : — Your  communication  dated  Iftth  instant  wai  duly  received,  and  the  inleDigence 
it  afforda  that  the  good  people  of  my  native  rown,  have  set  themselves  aerioualy  to  work  to  ea- 
tablith  public  schools,  will  render  a  compliance  with  your  request  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  preparatory  measures  towards  establishing  the  system  in  this  town,  residled  from  the 
proviaions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  1800,  for  the  encounkgement  of 
pablie  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  act  placed  the  power  of  commencing  and  carrying 
the  qratem  into  effect,  principally  in  the  several  town  councils ;  and  although  the  act  of  the 
Slate  was  repealed  in  less  than  two  yean  after  It  had  passed,  yet  the  town  never  withdrew  the 
powers  confided  by  the  town  to  the  town  council  in  thfi  first  instance,  in  conformity  to  the 
State  hiw,  being  satisfied  they  could  devise  no  better  method.  Before  the  system  was  comple- 
ted, the  town,  on  the  request  of  the  town  council,  appointed  a  school  committee  (at  first  con- 
aisting  of  twelve)  to  attend  with  them  in  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  whom  the  council 
uniformly  notify  to  attend  with  them  In  any  consultation  on  measures  to  be  adopted  relative 
to  the  schools. 

The  town  was  at  first  divided  into  four,  at  preaent  into  five  school  districu ;  two  oUL  acbool- 
hooses  wire  purchased  of  proprietora,  and  three  new  ones  have  been  built,  two  of  brick  and 
and  one  of  stone.  During  the  time  the  new  houses  were  building  and  the  old  ones  repairing, 
a  Bulxommittee  devised  and  reported  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  desig- 
iMtiiig  the  books  to  be  used.  The  rules  as  first  established  are  continued  with  Uttte  variation, 
hut  changes  have  been  made  In  the  books  as  new  ones  have  appeared,  better  adapted.  The 
■ppointmeBt  and  removal  of  the  Masters  and  Ushers,  remain  solely  with  the  town  eouncil, 
though  in  the  appointment  of  a  Master  to  fiU  a  vaeancy,  (as  there  are  generally  aevemi  appli- 
cants) the  school  committee  are  convened  with  the  council,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates discussed. 

Presuming  these  preliminary  observations  may  come  within  the  scope  of  your  inqaiiies,  I 
now  proceed  to  answer  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  special  interrogations : 

1st.  Of  kme  SMuy  piipi/s  do  UU  •ekaoU  eenttiti  7  The  average  number  in  the  winter  season  is 
about  nine  hundred,  in  summer  eight  hundred ;  the  school- houses  are  calculated  to  accommo- 
date two  hundred  each. 

SdL  Jlre  thert  one  or  more  Maetere  to  a  eekoel  T  Ofie  Master  and  one  Usher  to  a  schooL 
3^  At  vkat  age  are  pupiU  admitted,  or  at  what  age  disekarged  f  The  children  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  six  years,  the  time  of  continuance  not  limited.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  pub> 
lie  schools,  the  means  of  education  were  very  limited,  and  on  their  being  opened,  the  scholars 
were  of  ail  ages  between  six  years  and  twenty ;  there  are  now  but  few  over  fourteen  years, 
mostiy  from  six  to  twelve.  Although  the  age  for  admission  as  a  general  rule,  is  six  years,  yet 
the  preceptors  receive  some  under  that  age,  when  they  belong  to  a  family  from  which  older 
children  attend ;  but  when  the  number  In  a  school  is  two  hundred  or  more,  which  has  fre- 
quendy  been  the  case,  then  all  under  six  are  excluded. 

4tA.  Jire  females  admitted  1  Females  are  admitted.  The  school-rooms  have  an  aide,  length- 
wise through  the  middle,  the  boys  occupy  one  side,  the  girls  the  other ;  the  floors  rise  ttom  the 
side  of  the  broad  alley  to  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  desk  and  a  seat  for  every  two  scholars ;  the 
size  of  the  room  50  ieet  by  30. 

5cA.  Does  the  method  of  instruction  differ  from  that  practiced  m  ordinarjf  schools  1  The  method 
of  government  and  instruction  differ  materially  from  that  practiced  in  schools  before,  or  at  the 
time  the  public  schools  were  established.  The  old  pedagoguge  system  of  the  cow-skin  and  the 
ferule,  is  laid  aside.  The  government  partakes  more  of  the  paternal  character ;  the  boys  have 
the  appellati(m  of  masters,  and  the  giris  of  misses ;  emulation  is  excited  by  promotion  to  a 
higher  class,  and  by  public  commendation  by  the  Preceptor,  of  particular  instances  of  attention 
to  order,  or  improvement  The  upper  class  of  boys  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  character  of 
young  genticmen,  and  the  misses  are  addressed  as  young  ladies.  After  all,  the  application  of  the 
general  system  of  government  depends  much  on  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  address  of  the 
Preceptor ;  he  is  not  addressed  by  the  term  Master,  that  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  boys.  The 
number  of  males  exceed  the  number  of  females,  probably  about  one-fifth  through  winter,  bat  in 
the  summer  season  they  are  nearly  equal. 

Oca.  H^hat  are  the  branches  taught  ?  This  may  be  answered  generally,  by  an  extract  fhyn  the 
first  regulation,  viz :  "  The  principal  part  of  the  instruction  will  consist  in  learning  spelling,  ac- 
centing, and  reading,  both  prose  and  verse,  with  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  a  general  knowl- 
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edge  of  EnfUdi  gmminar  and  conpoaitkn ;  ako,  writing  a  good  band,  aeeording  to  the  most 
approved  rules,  and  arithmetic,**  ^. 
'tk.  PTkat  is  tkt  eipens*  •/  mek  and  ^  the  fne  ttkecla  in  Frowidtnee  7  Fhre  Masten  at  500 

doOara  per  year  ca«li, 02500 

Fire  Usben  at  350  doDara  each, 1*00 

•3750 
To  tbm  may  be  added  Decenary  repairs  of  school-hoaaea,  MOTe  pfpcs,  kx.,  and  a  ftw  booka  fur- 
ntfbed  occasiooalty  to  poor  chUdren  \ff  the  town  cnunciL 

8t&.  Wkat  are  tkt  tetmit*  tf  lA«  nfttem  7  An  to  the  effect  which  the  public  schooie  have  had 
00  the  slate  of  aociety,  the  evtdence  mutt  be  clrcuroatantiBl,  as  It  ie  impoflsible  to  teU  what 
vouU  have  been  the  case  had  they  not  been  established ;  but  the  clrcamstances  are  so  numer- 
nu  and  coincident,  that  they  appear  to  establish  the  fbct  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  bave  been 
bjgUy  beneficial.    Many  of  our  citizens  who  pay  through  the  tax  coHector  for  their  support,  and 
wbo  liaTing  no  chiMien  of  their  own  to  instruct,  care  but  Httle  about  the  education  of  others ; 
but  from  their  obsenmtion  of  the  good  effect  of  the  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood,  or  in 
the  town  at  large,  are  now  among  the  most  zealous  for  their  support    You,  gentlemen,  were      ^ 
probably  weH  aci|uainted  with  the  late  Marshal  E.  R.  Dexter.  Erq..  and  his  tectimony  with  you     f 
will  be  important.    At  the  time  the  public  schools  viere  firvt  e£tablished,  Mr.  Dexter  and  his 
father,  who  paid  a  large  tax,  were  two  of  their  strongest  oppoeers.    Their  principal  argument 
waa,  that  it  was  m'mng  to  compel  those  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  their  own  education, 
and  now  l»ve  no  children  of  their  own  to  be  benefited,  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  other  people's 
ehildrpn:  but  before  the  death  of  the  father,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  the  Mar^ 
abaL  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past  has  been  one  of  the  firmest  fVlends  of  the  schools,  and  fte- 
qnently  declared  that  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  gardens  and  orchardu  to  the  public  schools. 

Thne  are  now  many  among'  onr  most  actiTe  and  vahiable  citizens,  merchants,  mechanics, 
manufacturera.  and  masters  of  ships,  wht»  were  portr  boys,  without  other  means  of  innruction, 
and  who  owe  their  pieeent  standing,  and  in  some  instances  large  property,  entirely  to  the  educa- 
tion and  manneiB  acquired  in  these  public  schools. 

Two  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  are  now  in  operation  in  this  town  by  individuals 
fiom  abroad,  wHhoot  any  support  firom  the  town.  This  is  matter  of  experiment ;  thay  are 
w^  ipoken  of.  and  I  think  win  be  usefUl  fbr  children  who  have  been  altogether  without  inatrue- 
tioB.  In  these  they  can  commence  the  first  rudiments,  and  be  prepared  to  take  their  places  in 
the  odirr  schools  to  more  advantage.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  town  at  April  meeting, 
orie  a  report  (highly  fhvorabfcs  to  the  pton)  in  June.  They  were  continued,  and  probably  will, 
ata  ftituie  meeting,  recommend  one  school  on  the  pfain  of  Lancaster,  for  the  support  of  the  town. 
I  lave  not  at  present  a  moment's  time  to  review  what  I  have  written,  or  to  add  any  further 
detailB  or  remarks.  With  the  beat  and  most  ardent  wishes  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  began 
tte  good  work  in  Newport,  may  persevere  in  the  good  cause  to  the  great  benefit  and  everlast- 
ins  honor  of  the  place  of  my  birth,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant 

JOHN  HOWLAND. 

In  1823,  after  the  passa^  at  the  January  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, of  the  "  Act  to  establish  Public  Schools"  throughout  the  Slate,  a  vig- 
orous attempt  was  made  in  the  school  committee,  to  reorganize  the  school 
system  of  the  town,  and  place  the  schools  in  a  condition  of  greater  useful- 
ness to  all  classes  of  the  community.    A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  recommend  such  alteration 
and  improvements  as  they  might  deem  necessary.    On  the  22d  of  April, 
the  committee  submitted  a  report  which  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  circulated  throughout  the  town.    This  document  was  drawn  up  by 
President  Wayland,  and  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  able  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  gradation,  as  applied  to  public  schools,  and  as  containing  the 
outline  of  the  system  as  now  established,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
views  entertained  at  that  date,  by  the  most  enlightened  minds,  of  methods 
of  instruction,  and  the  motive  powers  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  school- 
room.  It  was  published  with  the  strongest  recommendations,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  for  May,  1828,  and  in  the  Teacher'B  Guide,  for  July  o( 
the  nme  year.   The  following  is  the  report  entire : 
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Report. 

The  Sub- committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
present  school  system  of  the  town  of  Providence,  and  who  were  directed 
to  recommend  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  they  mig^ht  deem 
necessary,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report:— 

That  immediately  afler  their  appointment,  a  majority  oi"  them  visited 
Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days  m  examining  the  most  flour- 
ishing schools  of  that  metropolis.  The  result  of  this  examination  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  following  remarks.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to 
state,  that  the  school  system  of  that  city  appears,  in  most  respects,  a  model 
most  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  lar^e  town  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  Committee  acknowledge  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  rpceived,  and  the  facilities  which  were  given  to  their  in- 
quiries by  his  Hon.  Josiah  ^uincv,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  various  other 
gentlemen  to  whom  the\'  applied  for  iniormation.  Tney  would  especially 
record  the  names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  antl 
Moses  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Your  Committee  have  also  visited,  pursuant  to  their  directions,  all  the 
public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  private  school  of  Messrs.  De 
Witt  and  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  the  common  schools  in  this 
town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks,  which  may 
tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  course  which  it  has  seemed  their 
duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  is  evidently  equitv.  In  other  words,  money  raised  bv  a  tax  upon 
every  individual,  should  be  so  distributed  tliat  ever^  individual  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to 
apply  the  principle  to  the  present  ccue,  if  money  is  contributed  bv  every 
citizen  for  the  purpose  of  education,  a  school  system  should  be  so  devised, 
that  every  citizen  should  receive,  not  merely  the  general  advantage  of 
having  his  neio^hbors  better  instructed,  but  also  an  eifuitahle  share  of^that 
instruction  which  he  assists  to  maintain.  Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject 
be  just,  it  will  folio  7f  that  there  should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  avedl  themselves  of  their  advap- 
tages.  Every  one  sees  the  ii\justice  of  taxing  the  whole  community  to 
support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  could  find  admittance.  The  same  injustice  will 
evidently  occur,  if  the  number  of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so 
sreat  as  to  renaer  his  instructions  of  so  little  value  that  a  large  portion  of 
tne  community  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  that  there  be  established  the  various 
grades  of  schools  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  If  there  be  but  one 
description  of  schools,  it  must  either  be  so  elevated  that  many  of  the  pa- 
rents cannot  prepare  their  children  to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that 
none  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  or  else  every  thing  would,  of  necessity,  be  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited.  In  either  case,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which 
all  were  teixed  to  supjport.  The  first  was  the  case  in  Boston  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted 
no  one  unless  he  could  read  in  the  Testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual 
examination  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  iioorer  class  were  unable 
or  unwilline^  to  procure,  at  their  own  expense,  this  preparatory  education 
for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thousands  were  growing  up  in  utter 
ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested,  whether  equity  does  not  demand 
that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town  should  make  provision  fbr 
at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character— a  school  which  should  provide 
instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  finished  education.    If  it  ne  said 
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that  such  a  school  would  he  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  ma^  be  an- 
swered, as  the  rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why 
should  not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  ihe  benefit  ?  But  it  ib  far  from 
bein^  the  case  that  such  a  school  would  be  only  for  the  rich.  It  would  be 
as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as  much  under  the  government 
of  the  pubhc  as  anv  other.  But  it  would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  the  middling  classes,  and  the  poor,  ouch  an  education  as  we 
propose,  the  rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  m  moderate  circumstances  cannot  aiibrd  to 
incur  the  heavy  expenses  of  a  first  rate  school,  and  if  no  such  provision  be 
made|  the  education  of  his  children  must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
quisition of  a  little  more  than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as 
we  have  contemplated,  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  quaiiiy  him  for  distinction  in  any  kuid  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  ecjuity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  dic- 
tate that  the  public  schools,  of  every  description,  should  be  well  and  skill- 
fully taught  If  this  be  not  done,  the  result  will  be  obvious.  The  funds  by 
which  they  are  supported,  are  contributed  by  the  rich,  and  by  ihe  middling 
classes  of  societjr.  If  they  be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  beneM 
from  them.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter,  as  they  can  afibrd  to  give 
something  towards  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  pay  tor  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children  elsewhere.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  citizen  in 
middlixig  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be  badly  taueht,  and  he  is  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  a^ood  education,  he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a 
private  school.  To  him  this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be 
large,  is  a  serious  inconvenience ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which 
he  will  not  avail  himself,  and.  in  addition,  pays  as  much  for  the  education 
of  his  children  as  thougn  he  had  contributed  nothing.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  moderate  circumstances,  must  be 
so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no 
where  else  for  as  good  instruction  as  his  family  ma^  require.  Although  to 
accomplish  this,  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax  for  public  education,  he 
will  in  the  end,  be  greatly  the  gainer. « 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will  occur.  It 
may  be  said,  that,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised  for  public  schools,  per- 
f<!Ct  eooity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  nor  desired— that  this  is  a  contribution 
from  the  rkh  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  are  suificiently  re* 
warded  b^  the  improved  morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  Now,  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  re- 
mark that  the  spirit  of  tne  suggestion  seems  to  us  at  variance  with  our 
repabhcan  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world  more  than  to 
the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between  our  fellow  citizens?  Why 
should  one  class  of  society  be  supposed  to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  in* 
terest  that  you  should  have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall 
be  as  useless  as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  name,  so  useless  that  for 
oorselves  and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?  We  hope 
no  man  amongst  us  would  be  willing  to  harbor  such  a  thought,  or  utter 
such  a  sentiment. 

Bat,  as  we  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that  perfect  couity 
in  the  distribution  cannot  be  effected,  as  clearly  it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is 
not  education  a  c4>mmodity  which  all  classes  of  the  community  want? 
Why  then,  should  we  not  furnish  it  of  such  quality  tfiat  all  may  enjo3r  it 
togetner.  By  furnishing  a  valuable  course  of  Public  Instruction,  the  rich 
Will  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middlink  classes 
and  poor.  Nor  do  wenere  look  towards  an  impracticable  result.  Cfiildren 
of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  and  they  are  found 
there  because, *as  in  several  instances,  wealthy  parents  told  your  Commit- 
tee the  publk  were  preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  enect  of  a 
QDgle  school  of  the  highest  character  upon  the  discipline  and  improve- 
ments of  all  the  odier.  Entrance  to  it  would  be  conferred,  as  the  reward 
of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving  scholars  ot*  each  Gr&mmar  School,  and 
its  requirements  sbouki  always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches 
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taught  in  these  schools.  It  is  needless  to  sug^st  that  a  thorouffh  educa- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  we  pro^ee,  would  be  the  most  valuable  reward 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  conduct.  Of  its  value, 
both  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we  need  mention  only  one  fact 
The  regular  course  in  the  High  School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years. 
Sixty  or  eighty  bove  enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks 
from  this  school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number  than  eight 
or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course. 

If,  then,  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that  public  in- 
struction should  be  provided  in  sufficient  extent  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  series  of  instruction,  from  the 
simplest  elements  to  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction 
in  every  department  should  be  of  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us 
then  briefly  mquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes  these 
obiects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  population,  it  ma^r  not  be  podsible,  with  perfect  accuracy,  to  decide. 
Judging  from  the  few  facta  in  our  possession,  it  would,  however,  seem 
probable  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging 
them.  The  schools  now  number  on  their  books  as  many  pupils  as  can  re- 
ceive advantage  from  the  labors  of  the  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will 
not,  we  presume,  be  denied  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  children 
about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever. 

It  is  stated  from  otficial  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one-fourth  part  of  the^ 
whole  population  under  the  process  of  education.  Taking  one;4burth  of 
the  whole  population,  then,  as  the  proportion  which  at  any  one  time  needs 
instruction,  4500  would  be  about  the  number  to  be  educated  in  this  town. 
Of  these,  suppose  2000  to  be  educated  by  private  instruction,  a  number  by 
far  too  great,  if  the  public  schools  are  such  as  to  command  the  confidence^ 
of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  education  of 
2500.  The  present  provision,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  suf- 
ficient for  but  little  more  than  1000.  If,  in  addition  to  these  fiicts,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  unless  the  course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  every 
class  of  society,  it  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  it 
mu!«t  be  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  we  think  that  the  wisdom 
of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  education  will  be  evident 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee,  joined  with 
such  persons  as  the  Town  Council  may  add,  be  empowered  to  increase  the 
means  of  instruction  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  population  may 
require.  But  it  has  appeared  to  ^our  Committee  that  one  pcurt  of  this  ob- 
ject may  be  accomplished  immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  ex- 
pense, by  establishmg  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  schools,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  these  will  be  to  provide  a  grade  of  in- 
struction as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  anv  other,  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  ^ammar  schools,  anu  to  enable  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
to  devote  their  attention  to  a  larger  portion  of  those  who  are  prepared  for 
instruction  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  by  providing  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  under  public  instruction  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  doubled,  and 
the  convenience  to  the  community  be  immeasurably  increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  pf  esent  system 
with  respect  to  gradation  of  instruction.  With  Uie  exception  of  two  pri- 
mary schools,  lately  commenced,  our  schools  are  all  of  one  grade.  Tnat 
this  arrangement  is  both  unwise  and  unnecessarily  expensive,  is  plainly  to 
be  seen.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  them 
men  of  families.  They  are,  of  course,  employed  at  men's  wages,  which 
are  more  than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  admitting  schol- 
ars to  their  schools,  there  must  be  some  previous  education  required,  or 
none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  man  receiving  man's  wsgee 
for  teaching  the  simplest  lessons,  which  could  be  taught  better  by  a  female, 
who  could  be  employed  at  one-third  the  price.    If  you  insist  upon  previous 
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education,  manx  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  school  until 
their  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  hapi)en8  in  cases  of  this  sort,  a  mid- 
dle course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  entering  have  been,  by  the 
reflations,  required  to  be  able  to  read.  But  from  this  law,  (there  being 
no  provision  for  preparatory  education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to 
relax,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  With  this  portion  of  his 
scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied,  and  the  result  o(  his 
labor  upon  either  the  more  oe  less  advanced,  is  much  less  than  might  oth- 
erwise he  expected.  But  it  is  needless  to  enleurge  upon  this  subject.  Every 
oDe  must  see  that  economy  would  forbid  the  payins  a  man  for  teachin,g 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  m 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools  tor  teaching 
children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  in  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading, 
and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  shcul 
be  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment. The  grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
greater  perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

It,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school  for  the 
whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character,  to  enter  which 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient  in  all  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
mar echooLs,  and  in  which  should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  geography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
navi^ion,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  or  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  we  think  that  our  system  of  instruction  would  be 
such  as  CO  do  honor  to  the  publk  spirit  of  this  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing metropohs,  but  not  at  all  beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  a^e.  Whether  a  high  school  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  for  girls,  mi^ht  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would  be  a 
matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should  be  taujg^ht, 
that  is,  whether  on  the  common  or  the  monitorial  systexn,  your  Comimittee 
have  ^iven  considerable  attention.  The  result  of  their  observation  and 
reflection  is  briefly  this:  They  believe  that  for  the  primary  schools,  the 
monitornd  system  is  decidedly  preferable.  The  schools  which  they  ex- 
amined in  Boston  on  this  plan,  were  altogether  superior  to  those  upon  the 
former  plan.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  a  committee  on  this  very  subject,  to  the  Boston  general  committee  on 
primary  schools.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  no  higher  authority  on  such 
a  auestkMi  can  any  where  be  found. 

We  have  investigated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  monitorial 
system  in  the  schools  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  consider  the  evi- 
dence perfectly  satii^tory  that  they  are  certam  and  highly  important.  In 
addition  to  the  relief  this  system  affords  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them 
with  assistance  drawn  fVom  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and 
theretjy  enabling  them  to  give  more  accurate  attention  to  the  duties  re- 
served for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  school,  and 
thus  to  communicate  instruction  with  more  facility  to  a  much  greater  num- 


material  obstruction  to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  aiid,  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress  with  a 
r^ity  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  this  system  ;.and  the  constancy 
and  variety  of  occupation  imposed,  is  found  by  experience  to  create  as 
ereat  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would  be  produced  by  any  useless  or 
mischievous  sports  in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  engaged ;  and,  by 
ddnrriog  idleness,  takes  away  all  opportunity  and  desire  Tor  those  mults 
fiv  wfai^  incessant  punishment  is  now  found  necessary,  and  thusbecome* 
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the  most  efficient  instrument  of  discipline,  the  greatest  desideratmn  in  our 
schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an  experiment  fairly 
made,  and  in  a  course  of  successful  operation." 

With  these  remarks,  the  observations  of  your  Committee  fully  coincide; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  system  of  mstructkxi, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  preferred  for  the  primary  schools  which  are,  or 
which  mav  hereafter  be  established. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question,  what 
system  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for  the  grammar  schools 
now  existing,  or  whether  any  alteration  be  necessary.  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  y^our  Committee  believe  that  the  present  instructors 
fuLve  done  every  thing  m  their  power  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  edu- 
cation committed  to  their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of 
the  community.  But,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
evident  that  tney  have  labored  under  many  and  peculiar  embarrassments. 
A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in  the  simplest  elements. 
They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy  the  teacher's  time  unprofitably  to 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them 
and  the  older  scholars  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  under  a  difier- 
cnt  arrangement.  Of  this  lact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware,  and 
they  sincerely  regret  it 

But.  while  your  Committee,  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which  the 
schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  public,  they  have  seri- 
ously deliberated  whether  they  might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  monitorial  system.  Some  of  the  considerations  which 
have  had  effect  on  their  minds,  are  these  : 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary  schools, 
have  been  already  alluded  to ;  but  if  such  are  the  results  upon  children  of 
from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they  not  be  the  same  upon  those  of 
from  7  to  13  or  14  ?  ff  children  of  5,  6,  and  7  years  of  a^e  can  teach  each 
other,  why  should  not  children  of  14,  13,  or  12  ?  But  it  is  said  a  child 
cannot  tecu^h  as  well  as  a  master.  That,  all  things  beine:  equal,  he  could 
not.  may  be  granted.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  in  fact.  If  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  learning  to  spell,  he  might  teach 
it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself;  but  if  the  time  of  the 
master  is  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend  but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and 
the  monitor  can  spend  ten.  we  thmk  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under 
whose  tuition  the  child  can  learn  most 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that,  un- 
der proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best  instructor.  Children 
who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk  much  faster  than  those  who  as- 
sociate with  adults ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  principles  which  gorem 
in  the  one  case  would  not  govern  in  the  other. 

But,  waiving  this  question,  and  granting  that  if  a  teacher  were  limited 
to  20  or  30  pupils,  he  would  teach  biBtter  b^  personal  instruction  than  upon 
the  monitorialsystemj  what  has  this  decision  to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  establish  such  schools?  Are  there  any  where  such  public 
schools  ?  The  plain  fact  is,  that  we  most  construct  a  system  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  will  be  from  150  to  200  scholars  to  a  teacher,  or  to 
a  teacher  and  sui  assistant.  Now  for  such  schools  as  these,  we  are  ioMcUned 
to  believe  that  the  monitorial  system  is  preferable.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion has  gone,  we  frankly  declare  that  the  proficiency  of  scholars,  under 
the  same  circumstances  m  other  respects,  when  taught  under  the  monito- 
rial system,  has  been  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  those  taught  upon  the 
common  system.  On  this  subject,  however,  our  fellow  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  The  school  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and 
Ikinicsbury  is,  at  stated  times,  open  to  the  public ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
add,  that  we  have  seen  no  institution  which  presents  a  more  interesting 
and  pleasing  exhibition  of  skillful  and  successful  teaching. 

But,  although  these  have  been  the  views  of  your  Committee,  they  are 
far  from  recommending  that  the  monitorial  system  be  at  once  adopted  in 
all  our  grammar  schools.  They  are  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  tneory, 
and  that  many  of  the  circumstances  necessary  to  suocets  in  aoy  particular 
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place,  isaf  h&ve  been  overlooked.  They,  however,  feel  AiUy  jostified  in 
recommending  that  one  of  the  public  schools  be  so  far  altered  as  to  be  es- 
tabiished  upon  the  monitorial  system,  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial,  open  to  the 
iospection  of  the  public,  may  be  made.  The  truth  of  the  question  can  thus 
be  easily  settled,  hv  allowing  every  one  to  judge  lor  himself.  The  expense 
will  be  light,  and  Che  advantage  which  is  hoped  for,  is  most  important 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  on  the  present 
system,  y«ur  Committee  have  but  little  to  remark.  Maay  of  the  most 
necessary  improvements  would  certainly  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  it.  Others 
will  necessarily  arise  from  a  more  punctual  superintendence  on  the  pan  of 
the  committee.  The  following,  however,  might,  if  it  were  thought  best, 
be  adopted  immediately: 

The  number  of  absences  is  at  present  very  great ;  probably  amounting 
in  general  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholsLrs  belonging 
to  the  schooL  This  might  be  diminished  by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list 
every  day,  and  reporting  it  to  the  committee  at  Uieir  visitation. 

Benefits  would  result,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  from  introducing 
into  the  schools  some  system  of  rewards,  which  should  appeai  continually 
to  the  emulation  of  the  pupils.  This  mav  be  arranged  in  a  vsriety  of 
ways,  either  of  which  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  if  it  apfuied 
invariably,  and  at  all  times,  to  every  individual.  Human  beings  may  be 
governed  bv  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We 
prefer  the  jormer,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  conducted,  we  will 
not  here  hazard  any  opinion.  The  decision  on  this  subject  will  depend  so 
much  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught,  that  until  the  characterof  the  school 
be  permanently  settled,  any  opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  used  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the  pupils.  Works 
of  a  narrative  cwacter  would  be  better  understood,  would  be  more  inter- 
esting, and  would,  of  course,  teach  the  pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and 
jodsment.  The  boy  who  pores  in  utter  disgust  bver  the  book  which  he 
reads  in  schod,  will  hasten  home  to  read  with  avi<fity  his  story  book.  The 
irae  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into  school,  and 
thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his  amusement 

It  may  be  mentioned  thatproper  story  books  are  now  published,  that  not 
only  amuse  children,  but  afiord  the  best  sort  of  instruction,  and  make  the 
most  lasting  impressions. 

Neverthdess,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and  judgment  are 
necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort,  through  all  the 
<whoois,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  additional  expense,  your 
Committee  would  recommend  that  no  change  at  present  be  made  in  books, 
excepting  only  the  arithmetic.  If  a  school,  by  way  ot  experiment,  be  es- 
tablishea  on  the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there, 
and,  after  a  Bur  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can  be 
selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  education. 
Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  lo 
introduoe  the  system  of  arithmetic  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  into  ail  the 
public  grammar  schools,  and  also  tnat  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  be 
tao^t  by  classes,  and  not  individually,  as  ia  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  ckmng  this  Report, /our  Committee  feel  obUged  toassure  their  fellow 
citixens  that  it  is  utterly  m  vain  to  hope  for  a  valuable  course  of  public  in- 
struction, without  a  thorough  and  active  system  of  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  comnuuiity .  Unless  the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  exammed 
thorooghhr,  and  unless  the  school  committees  determine  to  give  to  this 
ssbject  all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labor  necessary  to  carry  the 
«T8tem  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  case  admits. 
every  tUng  will  be  fruitless.  Without  this,  every  plan  of  education  will 
&il,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  made  to  succeed.  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  can  be  found,  who  will  devote  to  the  interests  of  the 
nsJD*  geseratkm  a  half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  so  combine  their 

absrsastoproducetheefiectef  apartienlar  andfeseral  svpervisioii,  all 
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that  the  most  benevolent  could  wish  can  be  accomplished.  If  such  men 
cannot  be  found,  nothing  of  value  will  ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  school  committee,  to  be  hereaAer 
chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  denominated  the  primary 
school  committee,  and  the  grammar  school  committee.  That  bpth  of  these 
be  regularly  orgaiiized,  by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that 
they  adopt  such  rules  as  shall  insure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one 
member  of  the  committee  at  least  once  a  month:  and  that  each  general 
committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular ;  and  that  to  them  and  to 
the  Town  Council,  the  whole  business  of  the  pubUc  education  be  com- 
mitted. 

2d.  That  primary  schools,  lor  the  instruction  of  children  from  4  to  7  years 
of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  the  primary  school  committee. 

3d.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  established  on  the 
monitorial  system*,  and  thut  the  committee  authorized  to  carrv  this  resolu- 
tion into  effect,  be  also  authorized  to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  ajid  make 
for  it  such  regulations  for  the  time  being  as  the;r  ma^r  deem  proper. 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  m  wluch  shall  be  taught  all 
the  bran6hes  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and  classical  education. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Waterman. 
Prwidence,  April  22, 1328. 


NoTB^— ^Tbe  ezpeote  of  teaching  7,044  pupils  in  Boitoii,  1836,  in  puUie  sebooki 
$54^17.    Of  tmctaing  3.393  in  private  achoola,  f97^05.* 

*  National  wealUi  proceeda  chiefly  from  activity  of  mind,and  muat,  therefore,  be  proponkMied 
to  the  extent  and  univemlity  of  ita  development .  It  appears  by  the  statement  of  Baron  Dupcn, 
that  in  some  parts  of  France^  those  who  are  educated  are  1-lOth ;  in  others,  1-SOth ;  in  otben, 
only  l-830tb  of  the  whole  population ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  tram  these  districts  is 
nearly  In  corresponding  ratios.* — Report  of  tkt  Mmagera  of  tko  School  Soeittg  in  tko  Oitg  of 
X^  York, 

This  able  document,  and  the  more  direct  and  vigorous  supervision  of  the 
schools,  provided  for  in  the  school  law  of  1828,  was  followed  by  several 
important  changes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  others.  Previous  to  1828, 
the  school  committees  were  appointed  merely  to  advise  with  the  Town 
Council ;  by  the  act  of  that  year,  the  schools  were  placed  under  their  ex- 
clusive control.  Up  to  that  time,  children  of  all  ages  were  gathered  into 
the  same  school-room,  and  received  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught 
(herein. 

The  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  acting  under  the  new  school  law, 
was  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1828.  It  was  voted  that  the  commit- 
tee should  consist  of  twenty-one  persons.  Five  were  chosen  on  that  day, 
and  the  remaining  sixteen  were  chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  first 
five  having,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  c^the  town,  nominated  those  whom 
thev  considered  smtable  persons  to  compose  the  school  committee. 

One  of  the  first  acts  or  the  committee  was  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools  in  all  the  districts ;  thus  separating  the  small  scholars  tirom  the 
larger,  and  making  better  provision  for  the  mstruction  of  each  division. 

The  school  regulations  were  again  revised,  and  some  changes  made  in 
the  books  and  studies  of  the  schools.  The  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
vised regulations  will  exhibit  these  changes,  viz : 

(«llie  branches  taught  in  the  piimaiy  schools,  shall  be  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  books 
used  Ihr  instruction  therein,  shall  be  the  following,  and  no  other,  vis : 

•  A  monitorial  school  was  established  in  one  of  the  writti^  schools  is  1S98,  to  teat  iia  «ffi> 
cieney,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  a  few  yeais. 
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UakM  Na  1,  S,  3,  and  the  New  TMuMBt.  ChfldrBn  of  foor  jmn  of  age,  and  npwvd 
mx  attend  the  primuy  acbooli. 

The  braacbea  taoglit  in  tbe  grammar  acbooli  ahaU  be  apelling,  readJng,  tbe  uae  of  capital  let- 
len  and  punctaatioD,  writing,  and  aritbmetic,  nidimenti  of  boolc-keeping,  EngUah  grammar, 
(jeograpby,  and  epiitoiary  composition ;  and  tbe  booka  oaed  fball  be  tbe  folJowing,  and  no  other, 
m :  Union  Na  3,  4,  S,  American  flrat  daaa  book,  8mlth*i  arithmetic,  Murray*!  abridgement 
of  Etagiiah  grammar,  and  Woodbridge*i  email  geography." 

The  primary  echoola  were  open  to  children  of  four  years  old  and  upward, 
who  mi^ht  continue  till  thej  were  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  then, 
if  qualified,  might  be  transferred  to  the  grammar  school.  At  first,  the  pri- 
marv  schcKils  were  taught  by  one  female,  who  had  the  charge  of  from  60 
to  80  pupils.  Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant 
in  each  school 

The  salaries  of  these  teachers  were  fixed  at  8175  for  the  preceptress, 
and  9 100  for  the  assistants  per  annum. 

The  salary  of  a  master  was  at  this  time  $500  per  annum ;  that  of  an 
usher,  ||250  per  annum. 

Previous  to  this  time,  no  special  provision  had  been  made  for  the  children 
of  the  colored  population.  A  few  of  them  had  attended  the  public  schools 
already  established :  but  it  was  found  that  the  wants  of  this  class  could  be 
better  supjplied  by  tne  establishment  of  separate  schools.  In  1828,  a  school 
was  established,  with  one  male  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  S400  per  annum. 

The  schools  were  somewhat  improv^  by  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
and  a  colored  school. 

In  1835,  tbe  salary  of  masters  was  raised  to  $600 ;  that  of  an  usher  to 
8300  per  annum ;  tnat  of  a  preceptress  of  a  primary  school  to  $200;  that 
ofan  assistant  in  a  primary  to  8125;  and  that  of  master  of  the  colored 
school  to  8450  per  annum. 

In  1836,  female  assistants  were  for  the  first  time  employed  in  the  gram- 
mar schools :  the  ushers  were  not  at  once  removed,  but  whenever  vacan- 
cies occurred  in  the  places  of  ushers,  they  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  two  female  assistants,  at  a  salary  of  8175  per  annum. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  all  the  ushers  having^  resigned,  female 
aj^istants  were  employed  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  About 
this  time,  several  changes  in  the  books  in  the  schools  were  made,  viz : 
Emerson  8  arithmetics,  Goold  Brown's  grammar,  Field's  geography  and 
atias,  and  the  National  Reader,  were  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools, 
and  Emerson's  First  Part,  ana  the  American  Popular  Lessons  were  intro- 
duced into  the  primary  schools. 

In  August,  1S35,  a  special  effi>rt  was  made  in  the  school  committee,  to 
improve  the  character  and  increase  the  number  of  the  schools  under  their 
care.  It  was  ur^ed  by  some  of  the  members  of  that  body,  that  the  estab- 
iiehment  of  a  high  school,  in  which  the  older  and  more  advanced  boys 
might  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  would  tend  t« 
improve  the  grammar  schools.  It  was  ar^ed  that  the  removal  of  these 
pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  would  allow  the  masters  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  mass  of  their  scholars,  instead  of  to  a  rew  alreculy  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  common  studies,  and  engaged  in  pursuing  the  higher 
branches.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
would  affi>rd  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
urge  them  onward  in  their  studies,  in  order  that  they  might  become  quali- 
fied for  admission  to  such  a  school 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  instructions  to 
examine  into  the  expediency  of  having  a  "  Free  Hi^h  School"  established, 
and  to  ref)ort  the  result  of  their  examination.  This  committee  presented 
a  report,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  school  committee.  Among  these  resolutions 
was  the  following:  "  That  it  is  highly  desirable  and  expedient  that  a  high 
achool  should  be  establishwl  in  this  city,  for  the  instruction  of  younff  men 
in  the  higher  branches  of  a  good  English  education ;  and  that  said  hi^h 
school  be  established  by  this  committee,  should  a  provision  for  the  same  be 

made  by  the  city  government" 
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And,  ^^  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  expense  of  instraction 
in  said  high  school  need  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2500  per  annum. 

In  the  City  Council,  the  subject  introduced  by  these  resolutions  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  fen^h,  and  finally  a  resolution  was  passed  by  both  bodies, 
declarine  that  'St  is  not  expedient  at  this  time  to  establish  a  high  school" 

The  C^ty  Council,  however,  reauested  the  school  committee  to  report  to 
them  on  trie  expediency  of  establishing  a  grammar  school  in  the  Fourth 
Ward.  The  school  committee  recommenced  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school,  but  the  City  Council  did  not  take  any  final  action  on  the  subject,  as 
the  members  from  the  different  wards  declared  that  the  buildings  in  which 
the  schools  were  kept  were  so  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  new  school-houses 
were  as  much  needed  in  all  the  wards,  as  m  the  fourth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1836,  a  movement  was  made  in  the  City  Council,  to 
petition  the  General  Assembly  for  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  the 
school  committee  to  be  elected  (wifh  other  municipal  officers,)  at  ward 
meetings.  Fortunately,  this  attempt  to  change  the  mode  of  electing  that 
body  was  not  successful.  Thepresent  mode  is  far  the  best.  It  is  now  one 
of  tne  first  duties  of  the  City  Uouncii,  after  its  annual  organization,  to  de- 
cide in  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  school  department  shall  be 
placed  for  the  municipal  vear  upon  which  they  are  just  entering.  In  calm 
deliberation,  they  can  select,  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  school  committee,  men  of  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,,  who  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  schools,  and  who  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  devote 
time  and  labor  to  promote  tneir  success,  and  insure  their  usefiiiness. 

Elarly  in  the  year  1837,  the  subject  of  re-organizing  the  school  syatem 
was  again  introduced  to  the  City  Council,  hy  a  roemunal  from  the  "  Provi- 
dence Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers."  To  this  association 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1799, 
a  petition,  the  first  document  ever  laid  before  that  body  on  the  subject  of 
public  education,  praying  for  the  establishment  of*  Free  Schools"  through- 
out the  State.  At  this  time,  the  association,  true  to  its  original  sjpirit,  ad- 
dressed the  following  memorial  and  resolutions  to  the  Cky  Council: 

"^  Th  the  City  Omndlofthe  CUy  i^f  Frovidence  : 

The  ■nderalfued,  hi  behalf  of  the  Providenee  AnoeiaUoa  of  Mechaaica  and  Maanfegtiuaww 
retpectAiUy  represent :  That 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Asaociation,  held  on  Monday  ereniag,  Jannacy  M,  1837,  the  aeoooipa- 
njrinf  reaohitiona  were  unaahmotufy  adopted : 

R§9olved,  That  no  mibject  can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  inbabftaata  of  thie  city,  tbaa  the 
educatioa  of  the  rising  genemtion. 

Remlved,  That  as  the  members  of  this  Association  were  the  pioaeers  ia  the  eslablialuDeBl 
of  the  pubUe  sdiools,  they  manifested  a  most  laudable  seal  on  that  subject 

Retotved,  That  the  public  schools  of  this  city  come  fiir  short  of  the  wants  of  the  eommu- 
nity,  and  are  much  inferior  in  their  character  to  the  public  schools  in  the  neighboring  cities. 

tUsolvedy  That  the  public  schools  can  and  ought  to  be  made  equal  to  the  private  schoola,  so 
fkr  as  relates  to  the  common  brencbes  now  taught. 

AMo/eei,  That  two  of  the  greatest  evils  now  existing,  as  respects  puhKc  school  imtnietion. 
are  the  great  number  of  scholars  In  each  school,  and  the  smalt  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers^ 

Retolvedy  That  an  increased  number  of  public  schools  ought  to  be  established  ia  this  city  a^ 
soon  as  practicable. 

Reaolvtd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  City  Council,  os  the 
sutyect  of  public  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  to 
lepoit  at  an  a4)oumed  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  next." 

In  accordance  with  said  resolutions,  the  following  memorial  was  reported  and  appvored  at  the 
a4)oumed  meeting,  and  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  azul  presented  to 
the  City  Counca 

Your  memorialists  have  long  considered  that  public  schools,  as  at  present  conducted  in  thi«. 
city,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  fall  far  short  of  what  might  be 
expected  fVom  its  present  opulence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  that  unless  a  more 
liberal  system  of  public  education  is  pursued,  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  must  grow  up  in 
comparative  ignorance ;  and  that  the  laxity  of  morab,  and  loss  of  an  honest  pride  in  their  own 
capacities,  which  would  result  finm  this  state  of  things,  would  more  than  outweigh  the  InrrcawiJ 
expense  which  would  be  necessary  to  arrest  it. 
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Tour  BemofiBliflCs  Jave  been  strack  with  one  fket,  to  which  they  would  respeetfuUy  aoUcit 
•tteDtiOD.  It  baa  been  argued  by  aome.  (and  perhaps  the  argument  has  attracted  the 
of  your  honorable  body,)  that  the  Instruction  of  youth  in  the  public  schools,  is  a 
hfoavy  tax  upon  the  middling  classes,  without  an  adequate  return,  as  they  do  not  participate  in 
tiie  benefit  of  this  pabiie  insuuction.  This  argument,  which  is  evidently  weighty  in  the  present 
cflodition  of  these  schools,  would  be  destroyed  if  they  were  nised  to  the  condition  desired  "by 
ycm  memonallsta.  Why  is  it  that  the  middling  classes  do  not  become  participants  in  this  in- 
attuctioD  1  There  is  evidenlly  but  one  reason.  They  perceive  that  the  crowded  state  of  the 
■chooli  alone,  would  prevent  proper  attention  to  the  pupil ;  and  they  are  aware  that  with  the 
■naO  som  which  the  instructors  receive,  it  is  difflcult  to  procure  and  retain  the  services  of  com- 
petent  persona  to  tUl  the  station.  But  let  the  schools  be  made  so  numerous  that  the  scholars 
nay  receire  as  much  attention  as  they  do  in  the  private  sclioole,  and  let  the  oalaries  be  so  laige 
as  to  induce  men  of  equal  abOiQr  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  that  which  is  now  considered  as 
a  tax.  would  then  be  viewed  as  an  alleviadon  of  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  put  upon  the  mid- 
dling eloaaes. 

Yonr  honorable  body  have,  no  d(Mibt,  in  the  consideration  which  you  have  given  this  subject, 
perceived  how  far  we  are  behind  our  neighboring  cities  in  this  particular.  Whilst  they  are  coo- 
stoody  aiming  at  perfection  in  their  firee  school  system,  we  have  been  at  a  stand,  or  retrograding. 
To  OS,  this  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  inasmuch  as  in  proportion  to  our  inferiority  in  this 
partteular,  we  are  liable  to  become  inferior  in  every  other  matter  which  requires  intelligence 
iadttsizy,  and  enterprise 

la  evidence  of  these  statements,  it  is  (bond  that  the  number  attending  public  sehoois  in  this 

city,  in  1836,  was  ...'. 145« 

Private  echoola,  '•-    39U 

Attending  no  school, 1004 

Aooont  actually  paid  for  public  schools  firom  June  1835,  to  June  1836, 

by  the  City,  - 05036  34 

••    •   State, 15S4  65 

07461  90 

AoMMmt  paid  for  private  school  instruction,  over  (fiOiOOO 

Nnniber  attending  public  schools  in  Boston,  in  1836, 8,847 

••  ••        private    "  4,000 

Amount  paid  for  public  schools,  -.- 088.000 

*        -     «   private    do. -       -     $100,000 

Thaie  are  about  50  per  cent  more  attending  private  school  instraction  than  puMic,  in  this 
city :  while  in  Boston,  tkne-jiftka  of  the  whole  number,  18,848,  are  attending  the  public  schools. 

Boston,  containing  a  population  of  about  80.000,  pays  SBS.OOO ;  and  Providence,  whose 
population  is  about  20.000,  pays  $7,461.  Should  Providence  pay  $38,000,  instead  of  the  sum 
above  ritated.  her  public  schools  might  then  be  equal  in  standing,  and  perliaps  nearly  adequate  to 
the  actual  wants  of  the  community. 

To  remedy  the  defect  m  our  present  lyatem,  your  memorialists  would  suggest  that  a  grade  of 
seiRM*  be  established  between  the  primary  and  writing  schools,  for  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
mctie  only,  tlie  design  of  which  is  to  give  a  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  to  those 
children  whose  parents  need  their  services  at  as  early  an  age  as  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and 
who,  under  the  present  arrangement  are  compelled  to  leave  school  with  a  very  soperficiai 
kiMiniitedge  of  those  branches  which  are  so  necessaiy  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  any  business. 
It  most  be  obvioue,  t}»t  without  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
of  education  are  not,  in  any  hnportant  degree,  answered.  And  they  would  forther 
that  in  addition  to  grammar  and  geography,  now  taught  in  the  writing  schools,  such  of 
the  h%ber  branches  should  be  added  as  might  be  deemed  most  useful. 

To  effect  an  essential  reform  in  our  public  school  system,  great  expense  must  necessarily  be 
ineorred ;  and  your  memorialists,  who  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  heads  of  fhmilies  of  the 
city,  would  meet  this  increased  expense  with  hearty  encouragement.  They  need  but  the  a»- 
nraaee  tliat  the  schools  shall  be  adequate  to  the  purpoees  of  education,  to  stimulate  them  to 
oaremitting  eflbrts  for  their  support  and  maintenance ;  and  they  feel  confident  that  they  would 
be  net  with  corresponding  efibrte  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitento  of  the  city  generally. 

Tour  memorialists  are  convinced  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  commence  this  work  of  re- 
Ibnn.  The  amount  which  will  be  received  from  the  Government,  and  devoted  to  education, 
wiB  considerably  alleviate  tlie  expense  in  the  outset ;  and  the  inhabitents  of  the  city  are  now  so 
veO  convinced  of  tlie  necessity  of  effort,  that  any  appropriations  for  this  object  would  no  doubt 
BMet  with  their  approbation. 

SuicxL  TmoLBT,  Jr.,  Secretary.  6B0E6E  BAKER,  President 

This  excellent  memorial,  setting  tbrth  in  strong  terms  the  true  features 
of  the  case,  was  received  by  the  (Jitjr  Council  with  marked  respect.  It  was 
referred  for  examination  to  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  report,  at 
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the  next  meeting,  a  plan  for  euch  improvement  in  the  system  of  pablic  school 
education  in  this  city  as  they  might  deem  expedient 

This  committee  reported  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  but 
its  provisions  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  Common  Council,  and  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Another  plan  of  a  school  system  for  the  city  was  presented  to  the  Council 
An  outline  of  this  plan  is  here  given,  viz : 

12  Primary  schools.    8  Intermediate  schools.    4  Upper  schools. 

According  to  the  explanations  given  of  this  plan,  providing  for  twenty 
four  public  schools,  the  primary  schools  were  to  occupy  tne  same  place  m 
the  i^stem  as  our  primary  schools  do ;  and  the  "  intermediate  schools" 
were  to  rank  with  our  erammar  schools ;  and  the  "  upper  schools"  were  in 
fact  to  be  small  high  schools.  A  bill,  with  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers 
agreed  upon,  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  for  concurrence. 

In  that  body,  the  number  of  schools  was  diminished  to  twenty,  and  all 
the  salaries  reduced  about  ten  per  cent,  and  the  bill,  thus  amended,  was 
returned  to  the  Common  Council.  That  body  voted,  by  a  large  majority, 
not  to  concur  in  the  amendments  made  by  the  Board  or  Aldermen.  LfOng 
debates  on  the  subject  ensued  in  both  Boards,  and  the  School  Question,  as 
it  was  called,  was  discussed  from  time  to  time  at  adjourned  meetings  of  the 
City  Council.  The  school  bill  was  sent  to  and  from  each  of  these  bodies 
several  times,  with  sundry  amendments  mcule  in  each  Board.  These 
amendments  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  questions  in  debate.  At  last,  the  plan  was  sent  from  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen  to  Uie  Common  Council,  as  follows,  viz : 

10  Primary  schools.   6  Intermediate  schools.    2  Upper  schools ;  and 

2  schools  for  colored  children. 

This  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  Common  Council,  and  a  large 
majority  voted  against  concurrence.  During  this  state  of  things,  the  mu- 
nicipal year  of  18^6-'37  closed. 

The  'election  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  was  conducted  to  some  extent  with  reference  to  the 
School  Question,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  new  City  Council  was  in  fa- 
vor  of  an  entire  re-orf  anization  of  the  public  schools. 

Within  one  month  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, for  the  year  1837-'3S,  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  composed  ol 
members  of  both  Boards  of  the  City  Council.  This  committee  held  several 
meetings,  and  in  August  were  "  empowered  by  the  City  Council  to  raise  a 
sub-committee,  to  visit  the  schools  in  Boston,  Salem.  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedford."  This  sub-committee  visited  the  public  schools  in  the  above 
named  places,  and  made  an  extended  report,  giving  an  outline  of  the  school 
systems  established  in  these  severed  cities. 

This  report  embodied  a  great  variety  of  important  information,  showing 
how  ample  were  the  provisions  for  public  education  in  other  cities.  It  also 
gave  some  general  estimates  of  the  annual  expenses  of  their  respective 
school  systems. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  report  was  presented,  laid  it  before  the 
City  Cqpncil.  in  connection  with  the  following  report,  containing  a  plan  lor 
the  re-organization  of  the  schools: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  a  new  organizmtioo 
of  the  Public  Schoolf^  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  the  important  subject  presentied  to  the  consideration  of  jrour  Committee,  has  ever  been 
one  of  great  and  conrtaiit  mterest.  In  no  fbrmer  period  of  our  history,  has  it  excited  more 
univeml  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  In  this  country,  such  has  been  the  interest  felt  in 
the  cause  of  education,  that  in  aid  of  individual  efforts,  there  have  been  legislative  enactmeBts 
eatabliibing  pablic  schools. 

The  true  wealth  of  a  community  should  always  be  deemed  to  be  the  mind  and  intelligence  of 
its  children.  Other  treasures  are  as  dross  compared  with  this.  By  means  of  the  public  scboola, 
the  poor  boy  of  to-day,  the  orphan  perhaps,  may  become  the  man  of  influence  of  to-morrow,  and 
what  legacy  so  good,  so  fVaught  with  lasting  benefits,  as  education ! 

Our  public  schools  should  be  sustained.  If  sustained  at  an,  by  a  liberal  policy.    Ncttber  the 
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iiiiSeBlaOTtlieriekliaToliiglMrctalnMttpoBiMttaftntlMigiioru  On  a  Milileet  of  nicli  TiM 
inportaoM  to  thiaeomiMuiltjr,  may  we  notnaiooBbiy  indujga  the  hope,  ttetit  wifl  yet  becooM 
the  amhitkm  of  its  citizens  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  good  work  t 

The  sfrtcra-of  pablic  inatmctlon  in  this  eonntry,  senerally  commences  at  the  age  of  fow 
jtum.  Whether  it  ought  not  to  begin  at  an  earlier  period,  is  a  question  which  has  been  mora  or 
tea  illsciiewiiA  Certain  it  is,  that  the  earliest  moment  should  be  seised  for  imparting  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  to  the  infknt  mind.  Experiments  which  have  been  made,  show  that  in* 
aroctton  may  be  given  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  that  recognized  for  the  admission  oC  chil- 
dreo  iolo  our  public  schocds.  Whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  instraction 
adopted  in  this  city,  to  create  a  certain  number  of  inflint  schools,  is  a  eonsidemtion  worthy  of 
pabUc  attention.  The  free  operation  of  our  schools  is  doubtless  impeded,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  greatly  restricted,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  continuatty  en- 
tering the  writing  schools,  with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  first  rudimenti.  If  infknt  schools, 
for  the  benefit  of  children  from  the  age  of  three  to  five  years,  were  eilablished,  a  positive  advan- 
ttge  would  be  gained  to  the  primary  and  writing  schools.  Biany  of  m  have  spent  an  occasional 
hour  in  an  in&nt  school  |n  those  cradles  of  learning,  the  eye  views  nothing  that  is  depraved ; 
tile  ear  Is  there  unassaiied  by  the  language  of  impiety ;  a  universal  gk)w  of  pleasure  is  depicted 
OB  every  countenance.  Children  are  there  made  happy,  because  they  are  instructed  to  be  good, 
iato  suchachooli  are  introduced  chiklren  of  the  tenderest  age,  who  become  at  once  the  recipi* 
eaCB  of  kindness,  and  who  are  led  akmg  by  gentle  steps  to  the  portals  of  knowledge.     ^ 

To  have  good  scboota,  it  is  necessary  they  be  provided  with  good  teachers.  We  fear  the 
office  of  teacher  will  never  attain  to  that  rank  in  society  which  it  ought,  until  it  Is  rewarded  by 
the  belt  salaries,  in  order  that  it  may  be  coveted  by  the  best  talents.  For  the  purpose  of  impro- 
ring  their  pecuniary  condition,  educated  men  will  ever  be  ready  to  abandon  a  calling  which 
mgectstliem  to  severe  duties^  without  an  adequate  reward.  Fay  to  teachen  something  more 
tl^B  the  meana  of  a  bare  subsistence  fbr  their  labora,  and  thehr  services  will  be  secured,  their 
aaabition  sllmnlatfd.  and  your  schools  improved. 

Svny  thing  connected  with  education,  shoukl  be  made  attnctive  to  the  child.  The  school- 
hoQK,  to  which  be  is  accuslnroed  to  go,  shoukl  be  such  as  to  harmonize  with  the  nature  of  hip 
laind.  In  Us  exterior  or  interior  aspect,  it  shoukl  never  present  a  repulsive  character.  Instead 
of  being  unsightly  and  unclean,  it  shouU  be  the  reverse.  Oonsecmte  the  spot  where  your  chU- 
drea  are  to  spend  so  many  hours  of  their  existence,  to  good  order,  beaut/  of  arrangement,  and 
geaecd  neatness,  and  they  will  be  gratefid  for  the  attentton  bestowed,  and  win  be  seen  resorting 
theielbr  pastioM  as  well  as  for  study. 

lathe  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  win  be  found  eminently  oeefiil  to  establisha  superintend> 
eat  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  plan  of  instructton  herewith  submitted  for  consMeratton,  such 
aa  oflker  is  incorporated.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  an  individual  weU  qualified 
lot  nch  a  station,  might  earefolty  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  undentand  ftom  time  to  time 
Id  actus]  condition.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  an  ofllcer,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  aU  the 
children  in  the  city,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  ctesses.  It  would  be  within  the  sphere  of  his 
iafloenee,  to  lead  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians  to  a  more  comprehensive  sense  of  their 
dniy.  It  ifaoQki  be  his  province  to  confer  with  the  teachers,  and  to  submit  lo  the  school  com- 
mitieea  quarterly  report,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  all  such  matters  relating 
b)  the  general  subject,  as  its  importance  woukt  suggest.  Create  such  an  officer,  with  a  salary 
sQiBcieot  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  ofllce,  and  much  will  have 
beta  done  towards  sustaining  the  character  of  the  plan  of  instruction  which  may  be  adopted. 

Id  conclusion,  the  committee  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

FiraL  That  It  is  expedient  that  the  number  of  schools  in  this  city  be  increased  to  seventeen, 
not  including  the  scboob  for  children  of  color. 

Second.    That  it  ia  expedient  that  said  schools  be  of  the  foUowing  descriptions,  viz : 

One  high  school,  six  grammar  and  writing  schools,  ten  primary  schools. 

ThinL  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  no  child  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  pri- 
osry  schools  at  a  less  age  than  four  years ;  Into  the  grammar  aod  writing  schools  at  a  less  age 
than  seven  yean ;  nor  into  the  high  school  at  a  leas  age  than  twelve  years,  unless  by  special 
pemission  of  the  school  committee. 

Fourth.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council  no  pupil  ought  to  remain  in  the  high  school 
longer  than  three  years,  unless  by  special  permlraion  of  the  school  committee,  aiul  in  no  case 
fialess  the  same  is  notfuH. 

Fifth.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be  paid 
oaettionsand  dollars  per  annum ;  the  assistant  teachers  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
naima;  the  masters  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools,  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  two 
*aBKant  female  teachers,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  the  principals  of  the  primary  schools, 
teobondred  and  fifty  dc^rs  per  annum ;  the  assistant  teachers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
'^iBsn  per  annum. 

Sstb.    That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  superintendent  of 
^^PoNIc  schools. 

B**«Blh.    That  in  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
"^""■U  be  paid  a  Alary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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EigfatlL  That  the  bigb  Khool  Bboald  be  Imtituted  for  the  pufpoee  oTfittfaig  youag  mm  §at 
college,  and  for  perfectiiig  thoee  who  aie  not  intended  Ibr  a  ccdeginte  conne  ofMndy,  ia  Che 
branches  or  a  good  Engliah  education. 

Ninth.  That  it  it  expedient  that  the  high  lehool  than  be  opni  Ibr  candidatea  tkom  aB  the 
ichoola  in  the  city,  once  a  year;  va:  on  the  next  mcceeding  the  ezliihiiioD 

of  the  Mhooli  in  ;  and  that  for  admiaiion  into  the  high  icbool,  candirlatw 

ftom  the  public  ecbooli  eliall  have  inreference  over  all  othen. 

AH  of  which  it  reepeetftilly  mbmitted, 

J.  L.  HUGHES, 
STEPHEN  T.  OLNBY, 
HENRY  ANTHONY. 
AMBEB8T  EVERETT, 
8ETH  PADLEFORD, 
JAMES  £.  BUTTS, 
StpUmher  95,  1837. 

The  whole  subject  introduced  by  this  report ^waa  under  frequent  disci^ 
sion  in  the  City  Council,  for  several  months.  There  was  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive opposition  to  a  thorough  re-or§anization  of  the  school  system,  both  m 
the  Cm  Council  and  out  of  it.  Man^  expedients  for  defeating  the  pas- 
sage or  any  bill  making  b'beral  provisions  for  public  education,  were  em- 
ployed. The  progress  of  the  movement  was  slow,  for  it  had  now  become 
apparent  that  no  partial  reform  of  the  school  system  could  take  place. 
The  advocates  of  a  new  organization  insisted  on  a  radical  change  in  the 
whole  system.  Thev  asked  for  a  new  classification  of  schools,  into  pruo^fy 
and  grammar  schools,  and  a  hi^h  schooL  They  likewise  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  new  plans  for  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  EIsukh 
rate  arguments  were  adduced,  to  show  tiiat  it  would  be  more  economical 
for  the  city  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  very  good  publk^  schools,  than  to 
continue  to  expend  a  small  sum  for  very  poor  schools.  . 

At  length,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  new  joint  committee,  with  m- 
structions  to  drafl  an  "Ordinance  in  relation  to  Public  Schools,'*  and  to 
present  it  to  the  City  CounciL 

This  committee  examined  with  great  care  the  various  plans  ibr  the  ot- 
ganization  of  public  schools  that  had  been  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
protracted  examinations  and  discussions  of  the  whole  subject.  Having 
formed  comprehensive  views  of  the  wants  of  the  city  in  regard  to  common 
education,  they  drew  up  and  'submitted  to  the  City  Council  a  vtfry  able 
paper,  entitled  **A  Bill  providing  for  a  New  Organization  and  the  Future 
Government  bf  the  Pubh'c  Schools  in  the  city  of  Providence.'^  This  bill 
exhibited  a  beautiful  conception  of  as^^stem  of  schools  for  public  instruction, 
embracing  plans  for  their  classification,  instruction,  government,  and  su- 
pervision. The  City  Council,  meeting  by  adjournment,  spent  several  suc- 
cessive evenings  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  various  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  was  amended,  abridged,  and  finally  adopted  in  the  following  form: 

**An  ORDIZfANCB   Iff  ReI^ATIOUT  TO  PuBUC  SCHOOLS. 

SBonoN  1.  Be  it  oidained  by  the  City  Coancil  of  the  city  of  Providence,  that  from  and 
after  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1838,  the  namber  of  public  schools  in  said  city  sbaH  be 
seventeen ;  (not  including  schools  for  colored  children.)  and  that  said  scliools  shall  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing description,  to  wit:  one  high  school,  six  grammar  and  writing  schoote.  ten  primary 
sciKMls.  And  that  free  instruction  shall  be  therein  given  to  the  children  of  aB  the  inhabitants  of 
said  city  who  may  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  thereof;  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  regutetiODS 
hereinafter  contained  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  primary  school  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  and  one  assistaBt 
teacher,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  finglish  education  shall  be  taught  tlierein.  That  each  gram- 
mar and  writing  school  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  master,  and  at  least  two  female  naswiaot 
teachers,  or  one  male  assistant  teacher,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee ;  and  tbe  ordi- 
nary branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be  taught  therein.  That  the  high  achool  aball  be 
under  the  care  of  a  preceptor,  and  one  or  more  assistant  teachers,  and  thorough  inslnictioB 
shall  be  given  therein  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education ;  and  instruction  ahall  also 
be  given  therein  to  all  the  pupils  whose  parento  or  guardians  may  desire  it,  in  all  the  prepara- 
tory branches  of  a  classical  education. 

Sac.  3.  The  high  school  shall  not  at  any  time  contain  more  than  two  hundred  papils ;  of 
which  number  not  more  than  one  hundred  shall  be  females,  except  when  the  number  of  mate 
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pupiii  ffaBn  to  le«  Ohii  om  hundred;  io  wblcb  esM,  an  addltianal  rnunber  of  IbnaJei  mny  be 
admined,  anca  tbe  eehool  •iuU  be  filled,  under  ■ucb  coDditkmi  as  the  ecbool  committee  may 


tec.  4.  That  no  child  who  afaall  not  ha^e  attained  the  age  of  fl>Qr]rean,aha]l  be  admitted  aa 
a  pupO  Into  a  primaiy  achooL 

That  BO  child  who  efaall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  aeven  year*,  ahall  be  admitted  asa  popil 
into  a  gnmmar  and  writing  ichool,  nor  unlam  quaHfied  immediatdy  to  enter  upon  the  couiae 
of  Madiea  porsaed  therein. 

That  DO  child  who  «haU  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  yeara,  ihall  be  admitted  aa  a 
piqul  into  tbe  high  aehool  nor  uoIom  qualified  immediately  to  enter  upon  the  coune  of  atudiea 
ptnoed  therein.    That  no  pupil  sbaU  remain  in  the  high  aehool  more  than  three  yeara. 

Ho  child  who  ahaU  not  have  attended  a  grammar  and  writing  ichool  for  at  leaat  three  yeara, 
•hall  be  admitted  to  tbe  high  aehool  when  there  ia  a  auAcient  number  of  candidatea  in  the 
gnmmar  and  writing  achoola  qualified  for  admiaaioo  therein.  But  whenever  there  aball  not  be 
a  aoflkcieDt  number  of  auch  candidatea,  any  child  over  tbe  age  of  twelve  yeara,  may,  if  qualified, 
be  admitted  for  auch  tiane  aa  the  aehool  committee  may  determine. 

anc  ft.  That  the  aehool  committee  be,  and  they  aie  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
appoint  annually  a  Superintendent  of  the  public  achoola,  who  aball  perform  aucb  duties  in  rela- 
tkm  to  the  public  achoola  aa  aaid  committee  may  Arom  time  to  time  preacribe.  Said  Super- 
intendent to  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  the  aehool  committee,  in  caae  of  inability  or 
tnjamanagement. 

Bac  6.  That  there  aball  be  a  public  exhibition  in  the  tost  week  of  each  school  year,  in  aome 
pbce  to  be  designated  by  the  aehool  committee,  by  ao  many  pupila  of  the  higheat  ctaua  of  each 
of  the  grammar  and  writing  achoola  as  may  be  selected,  in  such  manner  aa  the  sclKxd  committee 
than  prescribe.  There  shall  also  be  an  annual  pubUc  exhibition  by  the  graduating  class,  and 
soeh  other  pupils  of  the  high  school  as  maybe  selected  by  the  school  comaiittee,  or  under  their 
directkm ;  which  exhibition  shall  take  place  on  the  Monday  next  preceding  the  first  Wednesday 
in  Bf|iiember. 

Sac  7.  That  the  finrt  regular  term  of  all  the  achoola  in  each  school  year,  shall  commence 
on  the  Monday  next  succeeding  tbe  aecond  Wednesday  in  September. 

Sac  8.    That  there  shall  be  two  public  schools  maintained  exclusively  ibr  tbe  Instruction  of 
colored  cfaikiren ;  each  of  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  and  also  of  an  assistant 
teacher,  whenever,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  school  committee,  the  services  of  such  assistant  may  be 
aeeesaaiy ;  and  that  ftee  instruction  shall  be  therein  given  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  £ng- 
Ksh  education,  to  the  children  of  all  the  cotored  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  may  see  fit  to  avail 
ihemeehes  thereof;  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  contained  and  i»ovided  for. 
Sac.  9.    That  the  ibllowing  annual  lalaries  sbaD  be  paid  to  the  Buparintendent  and  inatruotofa 
of  tbe  8ehooi%  respectively,  in  equal  quarterly  paymenta,  to  wit: 
To  the  Soperinieiident,  twehre  hundred  and  fifty  doHars. 
To  the  preceptor  of  the  high  school  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
To  each  male  aasistant  teacher  of  tbe  high  schooL  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollara. 
Tb  each  female  assistant  teacher  of  the  high  school,  five  hundred  dollars. 
To  each  master  of  a  grammar  and  writing  school  eight  hundred  donara. 
To  each  male  aasistant  teacher  of  a  grammar  and  writing  aehool,  four  hundred  dollara. 
To  each  female  aaristnnt  teacher  of  a  grammar  and  writing  scho(ri,  two  hundred  and  twenQr- 
fivedoUais. 
To  each  principal  of  a  primary  school,  two  hundred  and  fifty  doibua. 
To  each  aaalstant  teacher  of  a  primary  school,  two  hundred  dollara. 
To  each  male  principal  of  a  school  for  cokired  children,  five  hundred  dollars. 
To  each  female  principal  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  two  hundred  dolbrs. 
To  each  male  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
To  each  female  aaaistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Bac  10.    Tint  aU  moneya  appropriated  for  the  auppon  of  tbe  public  achoola,  shall  be  aubject 
to  tbe  exclusive  control  of  the  aehool  committee,  who  aball  have  full  power  to  cause  the  aame, 
oraay  part  thereof,  to  be  expended  in  any  manner  which  they  may  deem  moat  advisable,  for  the 
bendk  and  welfare  of  the  achoola,  excepting  so  much  thereof  aa  will  be  from  time  to  time  required 
for  tbe  payment  of  the  salariea  established  by  this  ordinance,  and  excepting  also  all  auch  appro- 
priations aa  nuiy  be  made  for  a  specific  purpose  or  purposes.    Said  committee  shall  alao  have 
(9%  power  and  authority  to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  aa  they  may  deem  expedient,  the  bounds  of 
(be  leveral  school  districts,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  locations  for  such  new  schools  as  may 
benafter  be  eetabfiahed  by  the  City  Council,  or  to  make  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  pupils  to 
tbe  several  schools.    It  shall  be  their  duty  to  rae  that  tbe  school-houses  and  estates  are  kept  in 
pnfKr  rqjair;  to  select  and  designate  the  best  text  booka,  and  to  provide  all  auch  apparatus,  and 
tffitber  means  of  instruction  for  all  tbe  schools,  as  may  be  necessary  for  keeping  the  same  in 
^Aeieat  operation,  and  for  enabling  the  pupils  to  receive  all  the  advantages  therefrom  which  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  ordinance  to  provide  and  secure.    Said  committee  shall  have  and  exer- 
ciK  a  general  discretionary  power  in  ail  maUers  and  things  relating  to  the  public  schools,  which 
Ais  iMMipecial^  provided  for  by  this  ordinance,  or  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  not  repugnant 
to  aid  bwa,  or  to  the  provisiona  of  this  oitiinance. 
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Sml  11.  lint  It  liMll  bi  tbe  duQr  of  tlM  tlderaMo  and  iMBben  of  the  OomniMi  Oooaeil 
Apom  ettcb  of  tiM  wudi  in  Um  city .  on  or  before  the  fint  Moadij  ia  May  in  eaeta  yetf.  to  raeoiDii^^ 
to  tlie  City  Council  three  candidatee  for  election  as  membera  of  tbe  ecbool  commiliee  ior  tbe 
emoinf  monicipal  year,  which  recommendation  ohaU  be  made  by  filii«  a  lirt  of  tbe  namee  of 
Mich  candidates  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk. 

Bao.  19.  That  this  ordinance  be  publiehed  thne  weeke  aneceesively  in  the  aemi-wceldy 
Homing  Ooiirier,  Manulbcturen'  and  Farmers*  Journal,  and  BepuUican  Beiald. 

PaaMd  April  9,  1838.    A  true  copy:  witness,  RICHARD  U.  flEJLH,  City  Gterk. 

This  ordinance  has  bee^n  modified  in  several  resects  since  its  adoption, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  community  and  of  the  schools. 
The  number  ot*  the  primary  schools  has  been  increased ;  a  new  class  of 
schools,  (the  "intermediate.")  has  been  introduced ;  the  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  hig'h  school  nave  been  changed,  and  also  that  of  the  master 
of  the  grammar  school  for  colored  children;  and  several  other  less  impor- 
tant alterations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  tiie  *'  ordinance,''  the  City  Council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  all  the  public  school-houses  and  estates, 
and  instructed  them  to  report,  at  an  early  dav,  what  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  whole  svstem  into  effect. 
This  committee,  pursuant  to  their  instructions,  made  a  tnorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  old  school-houses,  and  reported  that  they  were  'all  unfit  for 
use  in  their  present  condition,  and  were  ail  either  too  small,  too  dilapida- 
ted, or  too  badly  constructed  to  be  worth  repairing."  In  June,  1838,  another 
joint  committee  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  plans  for  new 
school-houses,  and  also  to  present  estimates  of  the  cost  of  erecting  them  on 
the  different  plans  which  tiie  committee  might  lay  before  the  City  Council 
This  committee  caused  a  set  of  drawings  to  be  made,  exhibiting  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  of  a  house  for  a  primary  school,  and  one  for  a  grammar 
school  These  plans  were  reported  to  the  City  Council,  in  connection  with 
a  bill  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  "building  committee."  This 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  building  committee  were  authorized 
**  to  cause  such  of  the  present  public  school-houses  to  be  removed  or  taken 
down,  and  such  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  and  furnished,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  full  operation  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance." 

Contracts  for  the  erection  of  all  the  school-houses  contemplated  in  the 
ordinance,  were  soon  made.  Much  more  time  was  required  ror  their  com- 
pletion than  was  at  first  supposed  necessary;.  The  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance required  the  whole  system  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  month  of 
September,  1838.  But  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  com- 
pleting the  school-houses,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  have  them  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  so  early  a  period.  The  City  Coun- 
cil, disposed  to  cdlow  the  builders  ample  time  for  the  completion  of  their 
work  in  the  best  manner*  suspended,  tor  nearly  a  year,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance,  except  that  section  which  authorized  the  school  commit- 
tee to  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  public  schools.  They  recommended 
that  the  appointment  of  that  officer  be  made  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Af\er  a  careful  examination  of  the  credentials  presented  by  the  several 
candidates,  the  Board  of  Examiners  "resolved  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  school  committee.  Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  at  present  a  tutor  in  Brown 
University,  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,"  who  was  duly  elected  at  a  following  meeting. 
The  superintendent  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  new 
office  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  August.  1839. 

Early  in  the  year  1840,  thirteen  of  the  new  school-rooms  were  com- 
pleted. At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term  in  the  same  year,  all 
these  rooms,  containing  accommodations  for  about  two  thousand  children, 
were  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Although  several  of  the  new 
school-houses  contemplate  in  the  **  ordinance "  wdre  not  yet  completed, 
the  "  new  school  system  "  dates  the  commencement  of  its  operation  from 
the  first  day  of  June,  1840.  Ac  that  time,  a  lar^e  number  of  additional 
teachers  were  appointed,  and  the  salaries  established  in  the  "ordinance" 
were  for  the  first  time  allowed.  The  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  city,  had  never  exceeded  1740.    The  first  day  on  which  the 
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new  978teiii  went  into  operation,  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  entered  the 
public  schools  who  had  never  been  to  one  before.  The  number  of  scholars 
increased  every  month,  as  the  prejudices  which  had  long  existed  against 
public  schools  were  graduall^f  removed.  All  the  rooms  were  soon  crowded 
to  excess.  The  Citv  Council  was  soon  called  upon  to  establish  additional 
primary  schools^  ana  to  erect  houses  for  their  accommodation.  W^ithin 
two  years,  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  was  more  than 
doable  that  in  attendance  under  the  old  system.  The  grammar  schools 
were  so  full  that  many  pupils  who  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  course 
of  studies  therein  pursued,  could  not  be  admitted.  To  provide  for  this 
class  of  children,  a  new  grade  of  schools — one  not  contemplated  in  the 
ordinance — was  introduced  into  the  system  of  public  instruction.  This 
^rade  was  denominated  "intermediate  schools," as  they  were  established 
tor  the  accommodation  of  the  loteest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
of  the  highest  in  the  primary.  The  introduction  of  this  new  class  of 
echonls  is  the  greatest  miprovement  which  has  been  made  in  the  system 
since  its  adoption.  It  has  made  better  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
children  placed  in  the  intermediate  schools,  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise enjoyed,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  facilities  for  teach- 
ing and  for  learning  in  the  primary  and  in  the  grammar  schools.  Before 
IM  close  of  the  year  1842,  all  the  new  school-houses  required  in  order  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  into  effect,  were  completed,  except 
the  Duilding  for  the  high  school. 

The  expenses  of  erectin^:  so  many  school-houses  within  so  short  a  pe- 
riod, bore  somewhat  heavuy  on  the  city  treasury,  and  greatly  increased 
the  city  debt.  The  cost  of  the  school-houses  and  the  estates,  when  fin- 
ished, tar  exceeded  the  original  estimates  made  in  the  City  Council,  when 
the  resolution  to  erect  new  school-houses  in  every  district  in  the  city  was 
adopted.  It  was  urged,  both  in  the  City  Council  and  m  various  articles 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  the  city,  that  the  exi)enditure  of  money  for 
school- houses  had  already  exceeded  what  was  anticipated  in  the  adoption 
oC  the  new  system  of  public  schools.  A  movement  was  made  to  repeat 
that  portion  of  the  school  ordinance  which  required  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school.  It  was  argued  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  public  schools  since  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  was  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  buildinf  for  the  high 
school,  and  for  its  euinual  support  A  minute  description  of  the  new  school- 
houses,  was  ^ven  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  a  Report  to  the  School  Committee  in 
1846.  which  IS  re-published  entire  in  this  volume,  page  334,  and  in  Bar- 
nard's School  Architecture. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  City  Council  to  submit  again  the  question 
of  having  a  high  school  to  the  voters  in  the  city.    The  proposition  was 
adopted,  and  on  the  ballots  preMu*ed  for  the  occasion,  the  question,  ''Are 
you  in  mvor  of  a  Public  High  School?''  was  printed,  and  each  voter  re- 
onested  to  write  on  his  ballot  **  Yes,"  or  '*  No,''  in  answer  to  this  question. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  a  high  school  was  much  ereater  than  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  popular  education  had  anticipatea.    Public  opinion,  it  is 
trae,  had  changed,  nut  it  had  changed  in  favor  of  the  school  system. 
.    The  high  school  building  was  commenced  immediately.    But  when  it 
was  nearly  completed,  (about  two  years  afterwards,)  anotlxer  movement 
was  made  to  prevent  that  school  from  going  into  operation.    The  former 
argument  of  its  unnecessary  expensiveness  was  repeated,  and  was  accom- 
paaied  by  a  proposition  to  convert  the  new  building  into  a  city  haU.  After 
a  spirited  newspaper  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
ad^^ssed  to  the  City  Council,  praying  that  body  to  repeal  that  portion  oi* 
^  school  ordinance  which  estabhsh^  a  hif  h  school,  and  tx)  appropriate 
the  new  buildine  to  the  purposes  of  a  city  hatl.    This  petition  was  widely 
and  industriously  circulated,  at  a  time  most  favorable  to  its  success— a  time 
^hen  the  whole  community  was  suffering  from  pecuniary  embarrassments 
and  every  one  felt  the  importance  of  retrenchments,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  expenditures.    Yet,  with  ail  this  advantage,  the  petition  received 
80  few  aignatores,  that  it  was  never  presented  to  the  City  CounciL 
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The  failore  of  this  scheme  terminated  a  long  war^re,  which  it  mast  be 
coniessed  was  wagged  manfully  by  both  parties.  Since  1843  there  has  not 
been  anything  like  an  organized  opposition  to  any  feature  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  the  city ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  contin- 
ual growth  of  a  wide  spread  feeling  in  the  community  in  iavor  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  up  to  the  present  time, (1849.)  The  system  of  public  iostroc^ 
tion  adopted  in  1839,  has  worked  so  satisfastorily  ibr  ten  years*  that 
were  the  whole  scheme  to  be  re-arranged  at  will,  no  one  change  could  be 
proposed  which  may  not  with  ease  be  engrailed  upon  the  present  plan, 
without  disturbing  its  harmony  of  action  or  diminishing  its  efficiency. 

Vocal  muiic  was  introduced  in  1844  as  an  important  branch  of  useful 
learning  which  has  been  found  to  aid  rather  than  check  scholars  in  their 
progress  in  other  studies,  From  the  commencement  of  the  new  system, 
some  of  the  teachers  had  taught  their  scholars  to  sing  various  tunes  by 
mere  imitation,  but  since  1844,  the  children  in  all  the  public  schools,  except 
the  primary,  have  had  thorough  instruction  in  vocal  mtuic  both  as  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art,  by  a  professional  teacher  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Most  of  the  pupils  can  read  and  sing  common  music  at  sight. 

The  course  of  studies  in  all  the  schools  has  become  more  and  more  en- 
larged, as  the  general  system  has  gradually  expanded,  so  that  several 
branches  formerly  taught  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools  are  at  present 
completed  in  the  next  lower  grades.  The  pupils  admitted  to  the  high 
school  in  1844  were  at  least  one  year's  hard  study  behind  those  admitted 
in  1848.  This  difference  in  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  has  made  room  for  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
learning  in  the  high  school.  The  most  important  of  these  is  plain  and 
practical  drawing,  which  is  taught  to  all  the  scholars  during  the  whole 
course  of  three  or  tour  ^ears,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  delineate 
any  common  object,  or  view,  with  as  much  readiness  and  accuracy  as  they 
could  describe  them  in  written  language. 

II.    Present  organization  and  condition  op  tbe  Public  Schools. 

The  progress  of  the  system  since  1838,  from  year  to  year,  can  be  Ibliow- 
ed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  school  committee  to  the  City  Council,  which 
will  be  printed  entire  in  connection  with  this  document,  afler  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  present  organization  and  conditton  of  the  public  schools. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Providence,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  are  the  legal  guardians  of  the  publk  schools,  and  are  annually 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  maj  oc- 
cur in  itself  during  the  year.  For  the  more  perfect  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties assigned  by  law  to  the  School  Committee,  they  have  for  the  last  ten 
years,  annually  elected  a  Superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  acting  un- 
der their  advice  and  direction,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the 
public  schools,  which  have  increased  to  forty  in  number,  and  are  divided 
into  four  grades,  viz.  1st,  Primary;  2d,  Intermediate;  3d,  Granamar 
Schools ;  and  4th,  High  School,  which  are  described  as  follows : 

First  Grade.— There  are  now  established  in  the  city  twenty  prinuury 
schools.  These  schools  are  designed  for  pupils  from  four  years  of  a^e  to 
seven,  according  to  their  advancement  in  learning.  Each  school  is  under 
the  immediate  government  and  instruction  of  two  female  teachers,  a  i»re* 
ceptress  and  an  assistant,  and  usually  contains  about  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty pupils.  The  teachers  in  these  schools,  besides  teaching  the  elements 
of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  give  their  pupils  much  oral  instruc- 
tion, of  a  familiar  kind,  suited  to  their  age,  with  daily  exercises  in  vocal 
music 
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SflcoNi)  Grade.— There  are  twelve  intermediaie  schools  established  for 
childreo  from  six  to  ei^^ht  or  nine  years  of  a^e,  including  those  that  were 
fohnerly  in  the  first  classes  in  the  primary  schools*  and  those  in  the  lower 
classes  in  the  grammar  schools.  Each  of  those  schools  usually  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  who  are  under  the  instruction  and 
manag^nent  of  two  female  teachers,  a  preceptress  and  an  assistant  The 
scholars  in  these  schools  advance  progressively  to  more  difficult  lessons  in 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  and  begin  to  take  lessons  in  writing  and 
geography,  and  also  in  vocal  music,  by  a  professional  teacher  of  that  branch. 

Thud  Grade. — Seven  grammar  schools  are  now  established  in  the  city, 
for  the  instruction  of  scholars  from  eight  or  nine  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Each  grammar  school,  except  the  one  for  colored  children, 
ttsoally  contains  220  pupils,  who  are  under  the  government  and  instruction 
of  a  master  and  two  female  assistants. 

In  these  schoob  the  scholars  use  a  new  set  of  text  books,  which  present 
more  enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  the  branches  they  have  already  be- 
Gfun,  and  in  these  books  continue  their  exercises  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  commence  English  Grammar, 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  general  history.  Instruction  in 
vocal  miinc  is  given  in  these  schools  and  also  in  the  high  school,  by  a 
professional  teacher,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  vocal  m\\- 
sic  m  the  public  schools. 

FocRTB  Grade.— One  high  school  with  two  departments--one  for  boys 
and  one  ibr  girls.  Each  department  will  accommodate  120  pupils — ma- 
king 240  in  the  school.  The  full  course  of  studies  in  the  school  occupies 
tkrte  years,  and  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  boys  are  divided 
into  three  classes  of  40  each,  and  placed  in  separate  rooms,  under  the  gov- 
erment  and  instruction  of  a  master.  The  girls  are  also  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  each  class  placed  in  a  separate  room,  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  a  im'stress.  The  course  of  studies  in  each  department  is 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  in  after  life,  each  sex  pursuing  all 
the  common  branches  alike,  but  the  boys  taking  the  more  scientific  course 
and  the  girls  the  more  literary  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  abovo  forty  public  schools,  there  are  engaged  eighty  nine 
teachers— twelve  gentlemen  and  seventy-seven  ladies->who  devote 
themselves  faithfully  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  their  respective 
schools,  whkh  together  contain  about  six  thousand  and  three  hundred 
papils. 

For  the  last  nine  years  these  schools  have  been  under  the  special  care 
of  Nathan  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Under  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  he  spends  all  his  time,  in  exercising 
a  careful  supervision  over  all  the  publu^  schools,  furnishing  tiiem  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  and  promoting  in  every  practicable  way  their  general 
Hnprovement. 
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'  III.    Annual  Reports  op  thg  School  Committee  to  the  Cmr  Cooh* 

ciL,  prom  1838  to  1848. 

REPORT  FOR  1838. 

7b  the  Hon,  Council,  of  the  City  of  Providence, 

The  School  Committee,  as  required  by  law,  report:  That  during  the  year 
past  they  have  visited  and  examined  the  public  schools,  and  have  in  other 
respects  discharged  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  them  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  ability.  All  the  schools  maintain  a  fair  and  respectable 
standing  as  at  any  former  period,  and  though  susceptible  of  improvement, 
still  continue  a  source  of  much  usefulness  to  the  public.  The  whole  nuox- 
ber  of  schools  is  fifleen,  bein^  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  municipal 
year.  viz.  five  writing  schools,  eight  primary  schools,  and  two  for  children 
of  color.  The  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  averaged  1626 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  are  more  numerously 
attended  than  at  any  time  heretofore,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
scholars  are  too  much  crowded  A  free  circulation  of ^ood  air  is  necesMi- 
ry,  not  only  for  the  comfort,  but  also  for  the  hecdth  ofboth  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  number  of  scholars  annually  increasing  produces  a  corres- 
ponding  increase  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school.  The  amount  ap> 
propriated  last  year,  by  the  city  council,  was  S7,600,  besides  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  the  state,  which  was  $1734  73.  The  committee  confidently 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  improved  system  of  education  lately  adopted  by  the 
city  government,  will  be  speedily  carried  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 

community.  ^  ,,       ,     .      ,  i«     , 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee  by 

SAMUEL  W.  BRIDGHAM,  FrendaU 
Providence,  May  2^,  1838. 

REPORT  FOR  1839. 

To  the  Hon,  Council,  of  the  City  of  Providence. 

The  School  Scommittee,  as  required  by  law,  report:  That  they  have 
attended,  during;  the  year  past,  to  the  important  matters  entrusted  to  their 
charge,  with  all  due  fidelity  to  the  schools  and  to  the  p|ublic.  Thejr  have 
visited  and  examined  the  schools  quarterly,  and,  by  their  sub-committees, 
at  other  times  during  the  several  quarters.  The  schools,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  still  maintain  as  fair  and  respectable  standing  as  at  any 
time  heretofore.  The  number  of  the  schools  is  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  last  annual  report,  to  wit,  fifleen,  and  their  grades  are  the  same,  to 
wit,  five  writing  schools,  eight  primarv  schools,  and  two  schools  for  chiU 
dren  of  color.  In  two  of  the  writing  schools  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
teachers,  wherebv  female  assistants  have  been  substituted  for  male  ushers, 
to  wit,  two  'females  for  one  male  in  each ;  so  that  there  are  now,  in  the 
whole,  thirty-four  teachers,  six  of  whom  are  males,  and  twenty-eight 
^males.  Tne  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  at  the  several 
quarterly  visitations,  were  as  follows :  in  August,  1799 ;  in  November, 
1740;  in  February,  1756;  and  in  May,  1874;  averaging  through  the  year, 
1782.  The  number  belonging  to  the  several  schools  were  much  larger. 
By  referring  to  the  former  reports  of  the  Committee,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scDools  are  more  numerously  attended  than  at  any  former  period ;  more 
school  room  is,  therefore,  required.  This  subject  was  brought  before  the 
city  council  in  the  last  annuaf  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  necessity  of 
more  ample  accommodations  was  seated  and  urged.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  anv  further  to  remark  at  this  time,  than  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing  nunioer  of  scholars,  renders  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  attend 
to,  and  to  act  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The  annual  increase  of  scholars 
must  be  expected  to  produce,  correspondently,  an  annual  increase  of  the 
expenses  or  the  schools.  The  amount  to  be  received  from  the  state,  to- 
wants  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  instead  of  increasing,  will  not  he  so 
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Seat  for  the  futnre,  under  the  present  law,  as  it  was  for  the  year  past,  the 
»eral  Assembly  having,  by  their  act  passed  at  their  last  January  ses- 
sion, lessened  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Public 
SchooU  throughout  the  State.  Before  that  act  was  passed,  the  sum  of  ten 
thouaand  dollars,  together  with  all  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  deposit  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  was  appropriated 
to  that  object,  to  be  paid  annually,  amounting  in  the  whole,  last  year,  to 
the  sum  of  $27,676  24,  the  interest  arising  from  the  deposits  being 
117,676  24.  But  by  that  law,  only  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  deposits,  as  above  mentioned,  together  with  so  much  more  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  as  will  make  up  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  whole,  is 
appropriated  to  be  paid  annually ;  our  proportion  of  which,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  be  but  $3,8 18  20,  being  $408  70  less  than  the  amount  we  have 
received  the  yeB.r  past.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  interest  which 
has  been  received  to  tiic  State  during  the  year  now  closing,  and  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  several  towns  and  this  city  for  the  support  of  the  schools  the 
ensuing  year,  amounts  to  $18,990  14,  and  being  added  to  the  $10,000  for- 
merly appropriated,  makes  the  sum  of  $28,991  14,  which  would  have  been 
distributed  instead  of  said  sum  of  $25,000  as  above  stated,  had  not  the  act 
of  last  January  been  passed ;  the  diHerence  being  $3,991 .  14,  and  our  pro- 
portion thereof  would  have  been  $4,427  75,  instead  of  $3,818  20,  as  above 
stated  ;  so  that  we  should  receive  $609  55  more  than  we  shall  now  receive, 
and  it  will  probably  remain  about  the  came  until  the  law  shall  be  altered. 
By  the  before  mentioned  act  of  theiGleneral  Assembly,  of  January  last,  the 
school  committees  throughout  the  State  are  required  to  make  returns  in 
relation  to  the  Public  Schools  in  their  respective  towns,  and  in  this  city  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  annu- 
ally. In  compliance  with  that  law,  the  committee  have  accordingly  made, 
in  due  season,  a  return  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  for  the  year  past,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  the  support  of  the  schools  last 
year,  was  ^ISOO,  besides  the  sum  received  from  the  State,  which  was 
$4,226  90.  The  amount  expended  for  instruction  is  S8.486  09.  The 
amount  lor  repairs  of  srhool-liouses,  $155  55 ;  (or  fuel,  $314  22.  and  for 
incidental  charges.  $327  17.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  progress 
which  may  be  made  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  City  Council,  it  is  ditncuTtfor  the  Committee  to  jud^e  what  sum  will 
be  required  for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  thciensmng  year.  They, 
however,  think  it  advisable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
the  sum  of  Sli,000  at  least,  besides  what  may  be  received  from  the  State, 
should  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

May  23, 1839.  S.  W.  BRIDGHAM,  Prendent. 

REPORT  FOR  1840. 

To  the  TTon.  City  Council  of  Providence. 

The  School  Committee  respectfully  report :  That  owing  to  the  increa»> 
ed  number  of  their  duties  during  the  year  past,  the  complicated  and  ar- 
duoDs  nature  of  those  duties,  they  have  hotden  more  meetings  than  were 
ever  before  holden  in  any  former  year.  Much  additional  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  have  been  orx;upied  in  the  measures  taken  and  pur- 
raed  to  carry  into  effect  the  revised  plan  of  popular  education  adopted  by 
the  City  Council.  The  execution  of  that  plan  is  now  in  a  great  state  of 
ibrwardnei^s.  AH  the  schools  have  been  visited  and  examined  every  quar^ 
teraerreeably  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Committee.  In  the  opiiH 
ion  oTthe  Committee  very  consicierable  general  improvement  has  been  re- 
cent'y  made  under  the  new  system,  and  every  thing  promises  still  further  re- 
ciilift  favorable  to  the  progresp  of  useful  knowleage  and  moral  discipline. 
The  whole  number  of  schools  now  established,  including  one  new  grammar 
school,  and  three  new  primary  schools,  which  are  expected  to  commence 
the  fore  part  of  next  month,  is  18,  namely  six  erammar  schools,  eleven 
primary  schools,  and  one  school  for  colored  chilaren.    The  school  hereto- 
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(ore  kept  for  cobred  children  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  baa  been,  with- 
in  the  uuit  year,  discontinue],  for  want  of  a  eufiicient  number  oi'scholareto 
warrant  the  expense  of  its  support    The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  42, 
viz.  seven  males  and  35  females.    The  high  school  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, in  fact,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the 
new  system,  except  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  school-house,  and  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done  touching  the  hou^e  for  the  grammar  scnoc^,  and  the 
primary  school  in  the  2d  District    Within  the  year  past,  an  additional 
school-house,  so  much  and  so  long  talked  of  in  the  4th  ward,  has  been 
erected,  and  the  additional  grammar  school,  together  with  one  of  the  Pri- 
mary schools,  are  to  be  opened  therein  at  the  time  above  mentioned. 
This  new  erammar  school,  and  the  three  new  primary  schools  make,  af\er 
deducting  the  school  for  colored  children,  which  has  been  discontinued,  the 
whole  number  of  schools  at  this  time  eijo^hteen,  as  above  mentioned,  in- 
stead of  fifleen,  as  at  the  commencement  oixhe  last  year     Five  new  gram- 
mar school-houses,  and  three  new  primary  school-houses,  making  eight  in 
the  whole,  have  been  built  during  the  year  past    Jn  each  of  the  former, 
provision  is  also  made  for  a  primary  school.    The  whole  number  of  school- 
houses  now  belonging  to  the  city  and  to  be  in  future  occupied  is  nine. 
There  are,  also,  two  others  occupied  for  public  schools,  one  of  them  is  hir- 
ed, and  the  other  is  gratuitously  occupied  with  the  permission  generously 
allowed  bj  the  owners  of  the  building,  and  oftlie  lot  whereon  it  stands,  on 
our  keeping  the  same  in  repair.    The  old  school-houses  and  estates, 
which  will  be  hereafter  unoccupied,  will  soon  be  for  Mile.  There  have  been 
dring  the  year  past,  several  changes  of  teachers,  and  several  new  ones  ap- 
pointed in  addition,  to  complete  the  requisite  number  for  the  new  schools. 
The  principals  of  three  of  the  grammar  schools  having  resigned,  three 
other  persons  have  been  appointed  in  their  places.    A  number  of  female 
teachers  have  also  been  appointed,  to  succeed  others  who  have  resigned. 
The  Committee  deeming  females  to  be  preferable  to  males,  for  both  prin- 
cipals and  assistants  in  the  primary  schools,  and  for  assistants  in  the  gram- 
mar schools ;  all  the  teachers  of  those  descriptions  ace  now  females.  That 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  schools  are  advancing,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  their  usefulness  increasing,  is  evinced  by  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  numbet  of  pupils.    More  scholars  now  belong  to 
the  schools  than  at  any  time  sincQ  their  establishment,  and  their  increase 
far  exceedsthe  increase  of  population.    The  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ent proves,  on  trial,  to  be  a  sound  anA  judicious  measure,  and  is  producing, 
under  the  present  able  incumbent,  results  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and,  in  their  judgment,  very  taluaSle  to  the  community.    The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Councilor  the  support  of  the  schools  last 
year,  was  S8,500,  besides  the  sum  received  from  the  state,  which  was 
«|3.818  20,  making  in  the  whole  $12,318  20.    The  amount  we  shall   re 


SAMUEL  W.  BRIDGHAM,  Far  the  Commitfee. 
JProvidence,  May  25, 1840. 
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Id  rendering  the  account  of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  preecri* 
bed  by  law»  the  school  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  bein^p  able  to 
state  to  the  city  government,  that  our  improvea  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, eo^  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  has  answered  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  and  has  strongly  recommended  itself  to  the  public 
mvor.  The  most  satisrectory  evidence  of  this  is  a  large  and  continual  in- 
crease of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  maldng 
this  communication  is  enhanced  by  the  gratifying  assurance^  that  a  por- 
tion of  thia  system,  deemed  of  very  great  importance,  and  indispenss^Ie  to 
the  best  success  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  after  great  delays,  is 
about  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  br  the  ere^^tion  of  a  high  sdiool ;  which  we 
hope  to  see  in  operation  belbre  the  end  of  another  year,  ample  provision, 
as  it  is  understcod,  having  been  made  for  the  cost  of  the  bunding. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  meetings  for  the  visitation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  gitinmiar  schools,  the  committee  have  held  nine  adjoun>- 
edjOrspcciid  meetings  in  the  course  of  this  year, — five  less  than  in  the  year 
preceding;— a  difference  which  is  explained  by  the  unusual  demand  upon 
the  time  of  the  committee  in  that  3^ear,  for  the  consideration  in  detail,  of 
a  new  code  of  by-laws  and  regulations,  adapted  to  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  our  plan  of  education.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
me^tin^  has  been  twenty-two  of  the  thirty  members,  who  compose  the 
committee. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  is  six,  and  of  echools  nineteen, 
viz.  six  grammar  schools,  twelve  primary  schools,  and  one  school  for  col- 
ored chiMren,  which  combines  the  instruction  both  of  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  The  grammar  schools  have  been  ti  anslerred  to  the  new 
and  commodious  buildmgs  erected  foi  them,  with  the  exception  o(  the 
echool  in  the  second  district,  which  remains  in  the  old  building.  This 
building  has  undergone  considerable  repairs  to  render  its  occupation  less 
inconvenient  to  scholars  and  teachers ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  next  year,  the  new  house  now  in  contemplation,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Angell  and  Prospect  streets,  will  be  completed,  and  that  thus  the 
inhabitants  of  the  second  ward  will  equally  participate  in  the  improve- 
ments designed  for  the  whole  city. 

In  consequence  of  a  pressure  of  pupils  upon  some  of  the  grammar  schools, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  December  last,  to  apply  to  the  city  council  for 
leave  to  mak*  use  of  the  ward-rooms  for  school  purposes  ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth  districts,  were  placed  in  these 
rooms,  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  assistant  for  each,  and  with  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  teacher.  In  the  third  district,  it  is  believed 
that  the  difficult/  will  be  obviated  by  the  erection  of  a  larger  building  in 
the  second  district,  and  by  altering  the  boundaries  of  the  two  districU,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  attendance  in  each.  In  the  fifth  district  the  pressure 
baa  80  far  diminished,  that  the  branch-school  in  the  ward-room  has  been 
dUcontinued ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use 
of  the  ward-room  in  the  sixth  district  during  the  next  quarter.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  statement,  that  the  attendance  upon  our  schools  is  some- 
what fluctuating,  though  the  number  of  scholars  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
The  high  school  wUl,  m  part,  prevent  the  accumulation  which  now  takes 
pbM  in  the  grammar  schools,  by  withdrawing,  at  stated  periods,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  scholars;  so  that  the  buildings  now  erected  for  these 
achools,  may  fiirnish  the  necessary  accommodalinns  for  some  years  to 
eome.  But  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  thougfat 
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adyisable  to  devote  the  ward -rooms  to  the  primarr  schools,  some  of  which 
are  already  too  much  crowded.  The  occupation  of  these  rooms,  b^  classes 
intermediate  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  will  afiord  relief 
to  the  latter ;  and  mav  be  found  advantageous  to  both. 

The  primary  school  in  India  street  having  been  removed  to  the  new 
house  in  Bast  street,  the  building  in  which  it  was  kept  has  been  put  in 
good  repair,  and  surrendered  to  the  proprietor,  Hon.  Nicholeis  Brown,  to 
whose  liberality  we  have  been  indetrted  for  its  occupation,  without  rent, 
for  several  years  past. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  fourth  and  a  part  of  the  fif\h  district,  a 
primary  school  was  opened  in  Mathewson  street ;  and  it  has  recently,  for 
greater  convenience,  been  removed  to  the  old  school-house  in  KichmoDd 
street. 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  belonging  to  the  city  is  eleven.  The 
school  for  colored  children  and  the  primary  school  on  Federal  Hill,  are 
kept  in  hired  houses.. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  is  (or ty-three— seven  males  and 
thirty-six  females^  of  whom  it  is  due  to  justice  to  say,  although  ofcour.<e 
they  manifest  various  decrees  of  excellence,  that,  tiiken  as  a  body,  for 
the  useful  and  faithful  dis'Jnarge  of  their  laborious  duties,  they  arc  entitled 
to  great  praise ;  and,  so  far  as  \vc  are  able  to  speak  from  our  own  observ- 
ation, will  compare  honorably  with  teachers  of  the  same  class  in  those 
places  of  New  bjni^land.  whi^^h  are  considered  as  having  made  the  great- 
est advances  in  public  education. 

In  the  course  of  the  ye  ir  several  changes  have  been  made  among  the 
te'-ichers,  in  consequence  of  resignations  ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  to 
supply  the  phices  of  the  grammap  master  in  the  seconrl  district  of  two  as- 
sist mts  in  grammar  schools,  of  two  preceptresses  of  primary  schools,  and 
of  three  assistants  in  the  same. 

The  whole  number  of  pchohirs  whose  names  have  been  entered  on  the 
books  in  the  schools,  during  the  last  quarter,  is  3486,  viz,  Vdb'.i  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  Ui23  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  whole  number  at 
present  belonging  to  the  schools  is  3035.  vi/..  1674  to  the  primary,  and  13t5l 
to  the  grammar  schools.  The  whole  number  present  at  ihelaet  quarterly 
examinations  was  2791.  viz.  1537  in  the  primary,  and  1254  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  m  all  the  schools  is  2410,  viz.  1260 
in  the  primary,  anrl  1159  in  the  erramraar  schoolp.  leaving  of  course  an 
average  daily  absence  of  4 14  in  the  Ibrnier,  and  of  202  in  the  latter;  in 
other  words,  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  primary,  and  over  15  per  cent,  in  the 
grammar  sch  >ols.    In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  committee  to  the  city 

fovernment.  it  was  stuteil,  that  at  the  quarterly  examinations  in  iNtay. 
S40,  the  nurnV»er  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  1977  ;  which  when  compared 
with  the  atteidnnre  at  the  examinations  in  May,  1841,  already  given, 
makes  a  gain  in  one  year  of  814. 

In  soine  of  the  best  priv^ate  schools,  for  larger  children  of  both  sexee. 
which  we  may  adopt  as  standards  o[  comparison  in  this  case^  the  amouTit  of 
diily  absences  is  from  len  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole*  number  of  pu- 
pils ;  which  makes  a  diHerence  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  againet  our 
grammar  schools,  ."^o  large  an  amount  of  absences,  is  highly  cen-urable, 
and  can  be  justified  by  no  excuses  of  sickness  or  necessity  ;  and  it  bt*roiiiev 
a  matter  or  great  reijret  andccvncern,  that  fo  many  parents  and  euarfliHi  s 
should  thus  undervalue  and  throw  away  the  liberal  provisons  for  public 
education  inaile  by  the  city.  Pesides  the  detriment  to  the  pupils,  tl.ue  un- 
warrantably absenting  themselves,  ft  serious  injury  is  inflicted  by  iht  m  up- 
o  \  those  who  pnnctuallv  and  reirularly  attemi  the  scliools,  by  dorang^inc 
the  classification,  and  by  interrupting  the  uniform  progress  in  the  pup  e 
stulies  which  are  so  esReniial  to  eu.cees.  and  without  whi<h  the  ht  st 
plans,  an(j  tlie  most  ample  endowments  may  be  eet  atnaught.  and  rendercM 
CO  nparatively  inefficient.  The  reniedy  for  the  evil  comiMained  o'*,  is^  wiih 
the,  people  themselves.  Such  a  thing  sis  conipulpory  education  forms  no 
piirtofour  l';gUs.stem.  When  the  extent  of  the  duties  imjwsed  on  the 
school  committee  isconpilrred  itr.nnnoi  he  reasonat»Iy  expected  that  ti.ev 
should  undertake  the  additional  task  of  going  from  house  to  house,  to  i4rg:e 
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thedeUnqaent  to  come  in,  and  partake  of  the  neglected  advantages  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  All  that  the  members  of  the  comirittee  can  do  in  this  waj, 
tnev  will  docheerfuUy :  but  they  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  good  sense 
«nii  good  feelings  ol'the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  lor  the  just  apprecia- 
fjon  and  hearty  adoi>tion  of  a  school  system,  which  fends,  without  partial- 
ity or  excluKion,  to  the  public  welfare,  and  is  thus  commended  to  the  vol- 
ontary  and  cheerful  support  of  the  whole  community. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  youth- 
ful population  oC  Providence  are  receiving  inf^trurtion  in  all  the  schools, 
both  public  and  )}riv.tte.  The  number  of  children  in  this  city  between  the 
a^esof  four  and  Hfteen  years,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  ihe  cen- 
Ruoi  the  United  States  for  1840.  is  5267.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
at  present  belonging  to  our  public  f^chools.  as  before  stated,  is  3035,  leaving 
2232  children,  a  part  of  whom  are  receiving  instruction  at  private  expense. 
A  r»!olution  was  communicated  some  time  since  by  the  committee,  sug- 
gesting a  small  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  making  the  requisite  ii>- 
quiry ;  but  it  received  attention  fn>m  only  one  branch  of  the  ciiy  council. 

The  whole  amount  received  from  the  city  during  the  past  year  for  the 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  is  cri2,377  67 ;  from  the  state  5:3.818  20— 
tot;il  $16,195  87.  Of  this  amount  2Ti3,l?5have  been  expended  lor  in- 
struction, inclutiing  the  compensation  of  the  superinterHlentj  and  ^^3,020  87 
for  rent  fuel  and  other  items,  including  about  §1,200  for  repairs  on  school- 
hou9es,  and  for  fixtures.  The  extienJitureof  the  city,  as  aforesaid,  for  ed- 
ucation is  at  the  rate  ofS1.33\  a  uuarter,  or  n5,34  per  annum  for  each 
scholar  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
appears  by  a  recent  statement,  in  $5  per  annum  lor  each  scholar.  In  Bos- 
ton it  is  much  larger ;  and,  in  general,  the  expenses  of  the  larger  towns  in 
MoKsachusetls,  on  the  fame  account,  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to 
population  than  those  of  this  city.  Before  the  close  of  anotiier  year  we 
hope  to  obtain  more  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  education  in  difierent  places,  and  to  oommimicate  the  same  in  our 
oext  report. 

Under  the  new  census  of  1840  the  sum  to  be  received  by  this  city  from 
the  state  for  public  instruction  will  exceed  r  5,000. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  the  committee  recommend  that  an  appro- 
pri:ition  of  not  less  than  $12,000  be  made  by  the  city  council  Ibr  school  ex- 
penses in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  annaal .  return  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  also  the  certificate  lo 
the  general  treasurer,  that  the  money  received  from  the  state  has  been 
expended  in  the  prescribed  manner,  have  been  duly  furnished,  according  to 
law. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school-year  the  committee  consisted  of 
thirtjr  members,  the  whole  number  that  the  law  allows ;  and  the  commit- 
tee has  been  kept  full  hy  the  election  of  new  members  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  have  occurred.  The  place  of  Mark  Tuclier,  resigned,  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Richmond  Rrowtiell;  that  of  George  W.  Jackson,  re- 
Boved  from  the  city,  by  Alexander  Duncan ;  that  of  John  Ames,  alFO  re- 
moved from  the  ci^r,  by  George  H.  Tillinshast ;  and  that  of  Samuel  W. 
Bridgham,  deceased,  by  Amos  D.  Smith.  In  the  death  of  General  Bridg- 
ham,  the  committee  were  called  upon  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  member,  who, 
for  many  years,  with  ability,  fidelity  and  di^nitv,  had  preskled  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  board,  and  who  had  inspired  general  confidence  and 
respect  by  his  exemplary  virtues,  by  his  habitual  caution  and  diligent  at- 
tentk>n  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  however  minute,  by  his  accurate 
bosiness  habits,  and  by  that  practical  wisdom  which  age  and  experience 
conferred  upon  a  sound  and  discriminating  intellect.  The  committee 
promptly  and  cordiallv  united  in  that  tribute  of  private  and  public  respect 
wfaKh  vras  so  generally  accorded  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  memory  of 
our  lamented  associate  and  friend. 

Regarding  the  agency  of  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  as  virtually 
eonnttted  with  the  prosperity  of  our  entire  system,  we  cannot  more  appro- 
priately close  oar  present  report  than  by  a  nrief  review  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  gave  bo  maeh  importance  to  the  i4>pointnient  and  dutiee  of  such 
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an  officer*   And,  in  the  outset,  we  mmr  say.  that  the  object  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  to  relieve  the  committee  from  their  own  pecoliar  duties,  but  ti> 
ensure  the  perfbrmatice  of  an  amount  of  labor^  in  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  which  cannot  be  bestowed  by  the  individual  members,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  all  their  time  and  business.    The  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  much  more  numerous  since  the  emoloyment  of  a  superin- 
tendent than  before.    Beside  their  attendcmce  at  the  quarterly  meetin^e 
and  examinations,  and  at  special  meetings,  which  frequently  occur,  the 
members  are  assigned  to  sub-committees,  which  are  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  several  districts,  and  the  individuals  of  which  are  required 
to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  same  at  least  once  in  a  quso-ter.    In  addition 
to  these  duties  in  the  sub-committees  named,  many  of  the  members  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  other  sub-committees,  as  the  executive,  that  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  another  on  accounts,  to  say  nothing  ofnu^ 
merous  special  appointments,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.     To 
specify  the  labors  of  a  single  sub^committee— that  oh  qualifications :  the 
exammations  held  by  them  have  become  more  frequent,  jn  consequence  ot 
the  changes  which  unavoidably  occur  in  so  large  a  body  of  teachers ;  and 
the  examinations  never  occupy  less  than  a  half  day,  sometimes  a  w^hole 
day.    This  subcommittee,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  in  tivo  sessions, 
examined  sixty-two  candidates  for  vacant  places;  and  the  average  of  ap- 
plicants is  five  or  six  for  every  vacancy.    It  is  also  prescribed  to  this  sud- 
committee  from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  course  of  studies.    AAer  adding^ 
to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  hearing  of  complaints,  the  making  of  re- 
ports, and  various  other  details,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  partic^arize, 
it  would  appear  that  an  amount  of  duty  has  been  devolved  upon,  and  ac- 
tually i^edormed  by  a  committee,  who  are  all  engaged  in  some  business  or 
profession,  requiring  their  daily  attention,  eum!  who  serve  cheerinUy  with- 
out emolument, — sutiicient  to  relieve  them  from  any  charge  of  hikewarm- 
ness  or  supineness  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  handsL 
While  therefore  they  would  not  exaggerate  their  labors,  they  are  equally 
unwilling  that  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  should  cause  them  to 
be  underrated,  through  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  are  doing'  less 
than  they  were  before.    The  committee  are  doing  more  than  at  any  ^rmer 
time ;  and  yet  how  very  far  short  of  an  actual  supervision  oi'the  whole  sys- 
tern  is  the  greatest  amount  of  exertion  which  the  individual  members  can 
ordinarily  bestow  upon  this  important  engagement  to  the  publks.    TaJfe 
the  committee-man  first  in  his  own  district.    What  are  one  or  two  visits 
in  a  quarter  to  the  schools  in  that  district  to  enaUe  him  to  understand  aU 
the  wants  and  interests  of  those  schools,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
teachers,  the  modes  of  organization,  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the 
desirable  changes  to  be  made  and  the  mistakes  to  be  corrected.    But  sup- 
pose him  to  have  tolerably  well  mastered  the  details  of  his  own  district ; — 
there  are  nineteen  schools  in  this  city,  without  some  personal  knowie<^e 
of  which,  the  members  of  the  committee  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  comparative  condition,  and  can  know  hut  little  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  system  taken  as  a  whole;  and  hence  it  was  a 
common  complaint  under  our  old  plan  of  proceedings,  that,  at  our  general 
meetings,  there  was  some  member  present,  who  knew  more  or  less  con« 
eerninff  one  or  more  of  the  schools,  and  seldom  or  never  one  who  had  any- 
thing beyond  ageneral  and  indefinite  knowled^  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  them.    When  the  members  from  a  district  had  reported  thai  their 
schools  were  **  in  their  usual  good  order  and  condition,"  there  was  no  one 
to  doubt  or  contradict  the  announcement ;  for  the  members  were  prevent- 
ed from  going  beyond  their  own  precincts  by  the  pressure  ot  their  daOv 
avocations.    Ana  thus  it  happened  that  there  was  hardly  a  menber  of  the 
eomoiittee  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  schools,  and  who  could  esti- 
mate their  true  standing  and  the  character  of  their  teachers,— who  could 
■a:f  whether  the  latter  were  stationary  or  progressive,  whether  they  re- 
qmred  to  be  urged  on  or  to  be  restrained,  whether  they  deserved  to  be 
commended,  or  had  ceased  to  be  useful.    And  how  could  it  be  other^vise  7 
To  paj  one  visit  in  a  quarter  to  each  of  the  public  schools,  an^  to  make 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  an  examination  of  it,  wiU  interrupt  the  work- 
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iqr  tune  ofhalf  a  day,  and  thua  occupy  on&ninth  part  of  the.  whjte  iquatter  ; 
the  mere  statement  of  which  &ct  snows  the  entire  impractic^ftHy'bf  any 
ooe  member  attempting  anything  like  an  oversight  of  all,  or  any  large  part 
or  our  schools.  In  practice,  any  member,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a 
oaiffromthe  time  of  his  election,  has  visitpd  every  school  in  the  city,  mciy 
w  gaid  to  have  done  well.  Many  have  never  " Been  the  rounds"  at  all; 
and  jret  have  not  been  neglectful  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  duty. 

W  ithout  enlarging  &rtner  upon  the  obvious  necessity  of  some  expedient 
for  a  more  general,  uorough  and  constant  supervision  of  the  schools,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  provision  of  the  city  council  of  a  sufficient  salary 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  individual  ibr  this  laborious  and  re- 
Bponsible  undertaking,  was  regarded  by  us  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  a  necessary  and  important  experiment  in  the  school  system ;  and  expe- 
rience has  iuOy  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  such  an  appropriation. 

The  superintendent  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  business  of  his 
station;  and  is  daily  occupied  in  visiting  and  examining  the  schools,  and 
inspecting  the  whole  system.  It  is  his  duty  to  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  every  teacher  in  the  schools,  and  to  see  tnat  they  all  perform 
their  appointed  duties,  and  to  give  them  all  necessary  advice  and  direc- 
tions. He  is  required  to  pa/  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  the  apportionment  among  the  classes  of  the  prescribed 
^udies.  Passing  constantly  from  school  to  school,  he  is  able  to  ascertain 
the  points  in  which  they  diner  fiivorably  or  unfavorably  from  each  other ; 
and  to  transfer  improvements  as  well  as  to  remedy  defects.  He  brings 
together  the  teachers,  to  interchange  their  views  upon  various  points  of 
instruction  and  discipline;  and  thus  to  create  harmony  ofaction.and  to 
cause  the  whole  system  to  tend  toward  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

He  has  a  care  over  the  school  houses,  estates  and  apparatus ;  and  ren- 
ders such  assistance  to  the  sub-committees  as  may  be  reouired  by  them : 
esperially  to  the  executive  committee,  in  the  repairs  of  school-houses  and 
estates,  and  in  supplying  the  schools  with  furniture  and  fueL  He  furnishes 
the  necessary  blanks  aiM  registers  to  the  sub-committees  and  teachers,  and 
the  apparatus  to  the  schools ;  and  supplies  destitute  scholars  with  school- 
books.  He  holds  regular  quarterly  examinations  of  all  the  primary  schools, 
and  makes  transfers  of  pupils  to  tne  grammar  schools.  He  keeps  a  record 
of  his  proceedings,  open  to  the  committee. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  every  day  duties  of  the  superintendent:  and 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
schools  he  is  expected  to  devote  the  six  school  hours  of  the  day.  His  time 
from  twelve  M.  to  half  past  one  is  set  apart  for  such  calls  as  may  be  made 
upon  him  by  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  or  others,  on  school  business. 

For  the  information  and  aid  of  the  committee  he  is  required  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  principles  and  facts  which  concern  the  interests  of  popu- 
lar education ;  and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  he  presents  a  report  in  wri- 
ting on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  the  written  reports 
of  the  teachers  made  to  him ;  and  he  responds  to  all  inquiries  that  may  be 
made  of  him  on  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
is  also  required  to  prepare  a  general  report,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
for  publication. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  is 
accumulated  for  the  committee,  which,  as  before  shown,  they  cannot  wcdl 
accumulate  for  themselves.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  act  understand- 
ingly  and  deliberately  upon  all  the  interests  committed  to  them ;  and,  as 
the  saperintendent  acts  under  their  advice  and  direction,  through  his 
agency,  to  carry  their  own  views  and  purposes  more  thoroughly  and 
efiectively  into  executk>n  than  before. 

The  labors  of  the  superintendent  have  put  a  new  face  upon  our  business 
meettDgs.  The  generalities  with  which  we  were  before  necessarily  occupi- 
ed, from  the  imperfect  ac9uaintance  of  any  one  indivklual  with  all  the 
Koools,  have  given  place,  m  a  food  measure,  to  details  and  snecificatioos. 
Bvery  member  is  thus  pat  in  the  wajr  of  inquiring  for  himself,  where  he 
deems  iiM|i]ir3r  necessary.  Attention  is  dvected  to  weak  places.  Impulses 
to  duty  are  given  when  needed ;  and  a  healthy  working  point  is  uniformly 
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and  steadily  maintained.  The  new  era  in  our  echools  may  be  fairly  said 
to  have  commenced  at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
fsnt ;  which  is  literally  the  ri^ht  arm  of  our  system. 

The  exertions  of  an  unusually  active  member  of  the  committee,  a  popu- 
lar course  of  lectures,  or  the  zeal  of  a  very  able  and  devoted  teacher,  may 
gVe  a  temporary  impulse  to  all  the  schools,  or  distin^ish  some  particu- 
r  school  Eibove  the  rest ;  but  to  maintain  a  good  average  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  all,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  public,  we  know  of  no 
effectual  method  but  that  of  keeping  up  the  perpetual  and  viffilant  oversight 
which  has  been  described ;  and  which  can  be  exercised  only  by  some  per- 
son, who  devotes  his  whole  time  and  industry  to  this  special  avocation. 

After  this  hasty  summary,  the  question —  What  are  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  V  may  be  exchanged  lor  another — How  does  he  find  time 
to  do  them  ?  They  necessarily  presuppose  a  man  of  good  abilities  and 
education,  of  an  active,  practical  mind ^ndo wed  with  much  diligence,  and 
pow  r  of  patient  attention  to  details.  The  office  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
sinecure ;  and  its  value  lo  the  public  depends  altogether  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  incumbent 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  that  the  present  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Nathan  Bishop,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

No  part  of  our  revised  plan  of  education  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
and  interest  abroad  as  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent.  The  office,  as 
described  in  the  school  regulations,  is  a  new  one ;  and  the  success  of  our 
experiment  has  been  so  decided,  as  to  ensure  its  imitation  and  adoption  in 
other  places.  If  the  question  was  to  be  taken  upon  the  abolition  of  this 
office,  or  of  the  committee,  there  could  be  but  tittle  hesitation  in  saving  the 
office  with  those  who  regard  the  best  interests  of  public  education. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  school  committee,  by 

THOMAS  W.  DORR,  Prtndent. 
Prwidence,  May  28, 1841. 
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REPORT  FOR  1842. 

Th  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence, 

The  school  committee  of  said  city  respectfully  report : 

That  during  the  past  year  the  improved  system  of  public  education  has 
been  carried  forward,  under  their  direction,  with  results  thAt  are  generally 
satisfactory.  The  superintendent  has  discharged  his  duties  with  vigilance 
and  judgment,  and  the  cojnmittee  unhesitatingly  declare  their  opinion,  that 
the  contmuance  of  that  officer  is  expedient.  By  having  such  an  officer, 
much  is  done  in  producing  uniformity  in  instruction,  and  diligence  and 
punctuality  among  the  teachers. 

The  committee  would,  on  this  occasion,  express  their  full  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  present  superintendent,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  important  office.  The  number  of  teachers  now  in  the 
schools  is  forty-lour.  Their  conduct,  generally,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  of  the  committee ;  but,  among  so  many,  there  will  necessarily  be  in- 
dividuals whose  talents  or  tastes  are  not  such  as  arc  exactly  suited  to  tlic 
basiness  of  instructing  theyoun^. 

The  number  of  scnools  now  m  operation  is  twenty,  viz:  six  grammar 
schools,  thirteen  primary  schools,  and  one  school  for  colored  children.  The 
high  school,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  opened  during  the  next  autumn.  There 
is  need  of  one  more  primary  school  on  the  west  side,  the  most  convenient 
location  for  which  would  he  in  the  vicinity  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker's  church : 
and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  another  in  that  part  of  the  first  ward 
west  of  Moshassuck  river.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  lor 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  grammar  schools  for  several  years. 

With  the  school  for  colored  children,  the  committee  have  not  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  expense  has  been  comparatively  large,  and  with  in- 
adequate results.  It  is  hoped  (hat,  during  the  ensuing  quarter,  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  more  instruction  may  he  given  with- 
out an  increase  of  expense. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars,  whose  names  have  been  entered  on  the 
books  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  3,498,  viz :  1521  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  1,977  in  the  primary  schools— the  whole  number  present 
at  the  last  examination  was  1,187  in  the  grammar,  and  1,777  in  the  prima- 
ry. The  average  attendance,  in  good  weather,  in  all  the  schools,  is  about 
3^300. 

The  amount  expended  under  the  direction  of  your  committee,  for  thc^ 
support  of  the  public  schools,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  S16  649,  of 
which  ?5,057  42,  has  been  received  from  the  state.  The  expenditure  for 
schools  will  increase  with  our  population ;  and  as  there  will  be  in  addition 
to  that  a  new  item  for  the  support  of  the  high  school,  the  committee  deem 
it  their  duty  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  of  *«14,000 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum  to  be  received  from  the  state,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  committee  report,  herewith,  a  schedule  of  the  number  of  meetings 
holden  by  them,  with  the  absence  of  each  member. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.         THOMAS  M.  BURGESS, 

EDWARD  R.  YOUNG, 

For  the  School  Committee* 
Promdence,  May  27,  1842. 

A  trae  copy-^tness.  RICHARD  M.  FIELD,  Ciiy  Oerk. 
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REPORT  FOR  1843. 

Report  of  the  School  ChmmiUee  to  the  CUy  CounciL 

The  school  committee  respectfully  report:— That  there  are  now  open, 
under  their  supervision,  andf  free  for  cdl  scholars  of  proper  age,  the  nigh 
school,  six  grammar  schools,  and  seventeen  primary  schools,  besides  two 
schools  for  colored  children.  The  number  of  instructors  during  the  last 
Quarter  has  been  fifty-nine,  and  of  pupils  4,237.  The  committee  are  grati- 
fied in  being  able  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  general  conduct  oi 
the  teachers;  and  while  there  must  be  difference  in  the  degrees  of  excel- 
lence of  the  several  schools,  depending  upon  the  character  and  number  of 
scholars  under  each  instructor,  and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  teachers  for 
their  vocation,  the  committee  believe  the  schools  may  all  be  considered 
good. 

Two  classes  of  each  sex  were  admitted  into  the  high  school  in  March, 
and  it  is  probable  that  ^nother  class  will  be  added  in  September.  This 
school  appears  to  promise  success  and  great  usefulness ;  but  it  has  been 
open  too  short  a  time  for  the  committee  to  be  able  to  decide  wKether  any 
alterations  will  be  necessary  in  the  methods  of  instruction  now  pursued. 

Two  schools  for  colored  children  have  been  open  during  the  past  year ; 
but  as  the  attendance  at  the  school  on  the  west  side  is  small,  it  is  prooable 
that  it  will  be  closed,  and  the  scholars  transferred  to  the  school-oouBe  in 
Meeting  street. 

No  change  ofaxiy  importance  has  been  meule  in  the  organization  of  the 
the  schools,  excepting  thatof  making  a  classification  in  the  primary  schools 
in  those  districts  where  the  ward  rooms  are  used ;  thus  making  a  school  of 
an  intermediate  grade  between  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  This 
is  thought  to  be  an  improvement,  which  it  may  be  best  ultimately  to  adopt 
throughout  the  city. 

The  Committee  respectfullv  request  the  council  to  decide  early  in  the 
year  whether  the  Richmond  street  school-house  shall  be  repaired,  or 
other  accommodations  furnished  in  that  district  There  are  required  two 
additional  primary  school-houses,  one  in  the  first  ward,  west  of  Moshas- 
suck  river,  and  one  in  the  section  Iving  between  High,  Stewart,  and  Paw- 
tuxet  streets ;  or,  if  there  be  difficulty  in  procuring  a  location  there,  a  little 
south  of  Pawtuxet  street.  The  committee  recommend  that  these  houses 
be  built  during  the  present  summer ;  and  if  this  be  done,  and  the  Richniond 
street  school-house  so  repaired  as  to  give  two  rooms,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  no  other  buildings  will  be  required  for  several  years. 

The  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools  necessarily  increases  in 
almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  scholars  under  instruction.  The 
amount  of  the  warrants  drawn  by  order  of  the  committee  on  the  city 
treasurer  during  the  last  tour  quarters^  has  been  £19,574  83.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  that  cm  appropriation  be  made  for  the  next  year  of 
£21,000.  including  in  that  sum  the  money  received  from  the  state  treasury. 
The  high  school  and  an  increased  number  of  primary  schools  will  make  the 
disbursements  larger  than  last  year.  The  repairs  of  the  Richmond  street 
school-house  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  upon  which  is  grounded  their 
request  for  this  appropriation. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  school  committee. 

THOMAS  M.  BURGESS.  FneidenL 
Pruvidence,  June  2,  1843. 
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REPORT  FOR  1844. 

To  the  Qiiy  Council  of  the  City  cf  Providence. 

The  School  Comnittee  of  eaid  city  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  now  in  full  operation,  under  their  care,  the  High  School, 
six  frRmmar  schools,  seventeen  primary  schools,  and  two  schools  for  col- 
ored  children.  These  schools  are  instructed  by  sixty  teachers,  and  con- 
tained, during  the  last  quarter,  4,442  children.  The  state  of  the  schools  is 
g^enerally  satisfactorv  to  the  Committee,  and  it  is  believed  the^  are  of  very 
g^eat  utility  to  the  whole  of  our  communitv.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  several  of  the  primary  schools,  tne  Committee  intend  to  open  two 
additional  schools  as  soon  as  the  school  houses,  now  erecting,  are  ready 
for  their  reception,  which  will  probably  be  in  September  next.  The 
amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  City  Treasurer  during  the  year  past, 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools,  have  been  $22,0 13. 10.  The  adaition 
of  the  two  primary  schools  for  three  quarters  of  the  ensuing  year,  will  be 
about  ^800.  The  Committee  respectfully  request  that  the  Council  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

THOS.  M.  BURGESS,  PreeiderU. 
Protidenee,  June  1, 1844.  E.  R.  YOUNG,  Sec% 


REPORT  FOR  1345. 

To  the  Hon,  City  Council  qf  the  City  of  Providence, 

The  School  Committee  of  said  city  respectfully  report: 

That  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  continued  durinef  the 
Tear  oast  without  any  considerable  change  in  its  character.  The  scboolt 
Lave  been  well  attended,  and  the  teachers  have  exhibited  much  attention, 
faithfuhiess,  and  ability.  The  whole  number  of  schools  is  now  thirty,  of 
which  four  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year.  One  superintendent 
and  sixty-six  teachers  are  employed  during  the  whole  year.  The  salary 
of  the  superintendent  is  S1250  per  annum.  Those  of  the  teachers  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  seven  male  teachers,  $800  per  annum ;  one  ^650 ;  one  |$550 ; 
one  (r400.  One  female  teacher,  $400;  one  (-350;  one  (300;  twenty-two 
1250 ;  twelve  $225,  and  nineteen  of  $200.  The  number  of  children  who 
received  instruction  in  the  public  schools  durinff  the  quarter  which  ended 
on  the  24th  of  May,  was  in  all  4783.  The  whole  amount  of  expense  has 
been  923,934.04.  The  Committee  represent  that  the  accommodations  in 
the  schools  are  not  sufficient  for  all  who  are  desirous  of  attending,  and 
they  recommend  that  a  primary  school-house  be  immediately  erected  in 
the  north- west  part  of  the  6th  Ward,  and  authority  given  to  open  a  school 
therein;  and  also  that  an  intermediate  school  be  estaolished  in  the  school* 
house  on  Prospect  street  The  school-houses,  excepting  those  built  within 
the  last  three  years,  require  painting,  which,  with  the  exoense  of  the  pro- 
posed schools,  will  probably  carry  the  whole  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
up  to  nearly  926,000  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  School  Committee  re- 
ipectfuUy  request  the  City  Council  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

For  the  Committee, 

THOS.  M.  BURGESS,  President 
Prwideaee,  iUhy  31. 1845.  £.  R.  YOUNG,  Sei^y. 
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REPORT  FOR  1846. 

7b  the  City  Council  of  tfte  City  of  Promdence. 

The  undersigned  having:  been  appointed  by  the  school  committee  of 
thecitv  ofProvidence  a  subcommittee  to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  city 
council  their  annual  report  upon  the  puWic  schools,  respectfully  submit  the 
following:— 

Imme  Jiately  after  the  appointment  of  the  general  committee  in  June 
last,  the  organization  was  completed  by  the  re-efection  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Burgess,  President,  and  Edward  R.  Young,  Esq.  Secretary. 

For  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  and  the  more  complete 
supervision  of  the  schools,  the  general  committee  was  distributed  into 
several  sub-committees ;  and  to  each  of  these  was  assigned  the  particular 
care  of  one  or  more  schools.  In  i)ursuahce  of  this  arrangement,  the  per- 
Bonal  attention  of  some  member  ol'the  committee  has  been  given  to  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  then,  at  short  intervals.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  sub- 
committees to  keep  themselves  informed,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  of  the  state  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  several  schools 
under  their  charge.  They  have  used  their  influence  to  stimulate  the  pu- 
pils to  punctuality,  diligence  and  ^ood  behavior ;  and,  in  the  few  cases 
,  whiofe  have  called  for  it,  they  have  interposed  their  authority  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Three  resignations  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  viz:  those  of  Bar- 
xillai  Cranston.  Robert  Knight,  and  Joseph  G.  Metcalf.  Esquires :  in  place 
of  whom  have  been  elected  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  and 
Samuel  W.  Peckham  and  William  S.  Patjten,*  Esquires. 

It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  committee  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members  of  their  body,  whose  interest  and  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education  are  too  well  known  and  too  hiffhly  ap- 

Sreciated  to  need  any  commendation  in  this  report.  William  Giles  Grod- 
ard,  Esq.  deoarted  this  life,  very  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
on  the  16th  ot  February,  1S46,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  has  been  since  filled  by  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  James  N.  Granger. 

Quarterly  and  other  meetings  of  the  committee  have  been  held  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  at  which  the  members  have  attended  with  more 
than  usual  punctuality.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  sub- 
committees, public  examinations  of  all  the  schools  have  been  held  at  the 
close  of  eacri  term,  under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  sub-divisions 
of  the  committee  to  that  speciflc  duty. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  the  schools  continue  to 
enjoy  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  public  ;  and  are  doing,  perhaps, 
all  which  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  system  expected  from  them. 

The  number  and  description  of  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last  quarter, 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Pupfla. 

One  Hif^h  School,  in  six  departments 233 

Six  Grammar  Schools, 1283 

Seven  intermediate  School«,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        861 

Seventeen  Primary  Schools, 2590 

One  Grammar  School  for  colored  children, 69 

One  Primary  School  for  colored  children, 8S 

Total  belonging  to  all  the  schools,  5,124 

The  schools  have  been  under  the  care  of  seventy-one  teachers,  whose 
■alaries  per  annum  are  as  follows :~ 

Per  annum. 

First   Male  Assistant,  of  High  School S*^00 

Second  "  "  «• 700 

Third    «  "  •« 600 

First   Female    '<  *' 4iiO 

Second    •<         •*  «•  350 

*  WUUuB  &  PstlMi,  Biq.  decliiMd,  and  Francis  &  Hoppin,  ISaq.  waselecied  to  lUltlie  wmantf. 
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Third  Aftistant  of  High  School 300 

Six  Master?  of  Grammar  Schools,  each  '  SOO 

Thirteen  Female  Assistants  of  Grammar  Schools,  each      .        .        .  225 

^^ven  Preceptresses  of  Intermediate  Schools,  each         .        .        .  250 

Six  Assistants  of  **  "         each  .        .        .  20 ) 

Sixteen   Preceptresses  of  Primary  Schools,  each         .        .        .  250 

Fifteen  Assistants  of  ••  •'         each  .        .         .  2nO 

One  Master  of  Grammar  School  for  colored  children,      .        ,        .  6(K) 

OnePreceptressof  Primary  School, 2(0 

In  addition  to  the  fbrego'ipg,  the  committee  have  employed  a  teacher  of 
vo<*al  muwr.  to  give  instruction  in  the  high  school,  the  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate Fchools.  This  instruction  has  been  given,  under  a  special  con- 
tract, at  the  rate  of  *540  p*»r  annum. 

The  Prst  class  of  girls  (forty)  in  the  hi^h  school  has  attended  a  course 
ofchemical  lectures,  about  twenty  in  number  in  Brown  University,  at  an 
expense  to  the  city  of  S50.  The  attendance  was  limited  to  one  claps.  be- 
cause the  others  were  none  of  them  sufficiently  advanced  in  that  particular 
study  to  render  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  specially  instructive  and  de- 
sirable. 

The  committee,  in  this  arrangement,  were  governed  by  the  considera- 
tion of  economy.  In  no  other  way  could  an  equally  extended  course  of 
lectures  have  Been  secured  without  involving  a  much  greater  expense. 

The  6uperinten«lent  has  given  hit;  attention  to  all  the  schools  in  turr*,  as 
occasion  mi^ht  require.  IVfuch  of  the  prac^tical  uniformity  and  efficiei  cy  of 
the  5:y8tem  is  due  to  his  constant  and  well  directed  co  operation  with  the 
teachers.    His  palary  is  gl250  per  annum. 

The  agi^regate  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  quarter  exceed.*?  by  216  the 
largest  number  ever  belore  entered,  averairing  72  to  each  inFtructor. 

It  is  due  to  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  to  pay,  that  as  a  I  ody, 
thev  have  given  themselves  with  unremitting  diligence  to  the  lal)orious 
and  responsible  duties  ai"  their  several  appointments;  and  it  may.  with 
tnith,  be  added,  that  tJie  schools  havo,  at  no  time  given  more  gratifying 
indications  of  prosperity  ;  nor  have  tliey,  at  any  time,  been  in  a  condition 
to  confer  upon  the  community  more  widely  diffuRed  and  substantial  blessings. 

The  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  as  might  be  expected,  are  constantly, 
inrreasiuff.  Nor  can  this  bo  justly  regarded  as  irroumi  of  alarm,  or  objec- 
tion, provided  there  is  a  rigid  economy  in  the  several  exj  enditures  neces- 
san-  to  he  incurred  in  the  attainment  of  so  ffreat  and  so  good  an  object 
Conpi'erable  as  the  cost  of  our  present  school  swtem  ha»  become,  it  would 
be  difficult  fo  point  to  any  portion  of  the  i)ublir  funds,  which  are  expended 
to  better  purpose;  or  to  point  to  anv  item  of  our  present  expenditures, 
which  might  ne  omitted  without  indicting  real  injury  upon  the  community. 
Curtailment  here  would  end  in  ultimate  loss. 

The  total  eypenditures  for  the  year  amount  to  S27,307  97.  The  ex- 
pense of  each  quarter  of  the  municipal  year  commencing  in  June,  together 
with  the  total  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools,  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Pupils.  Expense. 

u»  Quarter,  .  .  .  4CvVj  ,  S*»,lrj«»  .1.5 

2d         «  .  .  .  ,       4H\n      .  .         7,^i*7  05 

M        *'  ...  4009  .  rt,rii)2  63 

4th       "  .  .  .  .       5 1 -24       .  .        6,fi<il  JH 


Averaire  400«J  Total    $n..l07  i»7 

It  is  'roper  to  state  that  the  miscellaneous  expenses  during  the  pa^t  year 
have  !>'en  umistially  large.  The  ffrnmmap  school  houses  have  all  bein 
re-paimed;  o^e  of  the  interri'ediate  srhool-housrs  hap  sustained  an  injury 
ofj>orhnps  200  bv  ^>e;  a  charjr**  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  las 
been  in*  urred  in  f^lnntinsr  an*'  I  o''  ing  trees  'or  the  ornament  and  ultimate 
com*brt  of  the  <li'^ercnt  sch'»M|  hons**  preraipes.  Thesse.  together  with  the 
cuT'en;  outlays  for  fuel  and  rrpairs  have  erhai^ced  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
pon^ep  *o  a  very  unusua^  nmount.  Some  or  these  extra  items  will  not  be 
C'^re*  ted  to  recur  at  all.  The  heavy  expense  of  painting  wiU  recur  only 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years. 
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The  following  tabular  view,  including  the  last  five  years,  will  show  at 
once;— I,  the  average  number  of  piipils  for  each  year;  2.  the  aggregate 
expense  of  tuition;  3,  the  expense  of  tuition  per  scholar;  4.  the  aggregate 
miscellaneous  expenses ;  5,  the  same  per  scholar ;  6,  the  total  ezpenaes; 
7,  the  same  per  scholar. 

The  year  commences  with  June. 


Yeara. 

Num- 
ber of 
Pupila. 

Eipeniee 

of 
Tuition. 

Rate 

per 
Scholar. 

Miflcellane- 

oua  Ezpen- 

•ee. 

Bate 

per 

Scholar. 

Total  Ex- 
peoaea. 

Bate 

per 

Scholar. 

1841-3 
1843-3 
1843-4 
1844-5 
1845-6 

3587 
3833 
4384 
4409 
4000 

$14,313  50 
16.509  50 
19.828  60 
31,306  16 
83,805  15 

Aveni{(e 

$4  03 
4  38 
4  63 

4  74 
4  67 

$3,436  50 
8.895  33 
1.184  50 
8.687  88 
4,418  83 

$0  69 
0  76 
0  51 
0  58 
0  90 

$16,640  00 
19,404  88 
88.013  10 
83«934  04 
87,307  07 

$4  78 
5  OB 
S  14 
5  38 

•5  57 

$4  48 

$0  69 

$5  17 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  the  four  years  last  specified,  the 
average  numbers  have  increased  thirty-nine  per  cent,  while  the  total  ex- 
penses have  increased  sixty-four  per  cent  The  aggregate  increase  for 
tuition  has  been  sixty  one  percent,  while  Uie  increaseoftuition  per  »c^ko^, 
has  been  only  sixteen  per  cent. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  high 
school  was  not  in  operation.  The  organization  of  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion added,  of  course,  a  large  item  to  the  annual  expenditures,  and  still  more 
proportionally  to  the  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  because  the  expense  for 
each  pupil  in  that  school  is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  last  three  years,  comprising  those  only  in 
which  the  schools  have  all  been  fully  organized,  it  will  appear  that  the  ex- 
pense, per  scholar,  has  advanced  but  very  little,  being  less  than  one  j)er 
cent ;  and  has  actually  diminished  during  the  last  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding,  notwithstanding  the  large  advance  in  the  total  expense. 
With  our  annual  increase  of  numbers,  the  general  expenses  will  also  in- 
crease, but  the  rate,  per  scholar,  will  not,  probably,  pass  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limit  Indeed,  we  confidently  expect  that  it  will  fall  below  that  limit, 
in  as  much  as  the  great  increase  of  numbers  will  be  in  those  schools  which 
are  maintained  at  the  least  cost  The  expense  for  each  pupil  will,  we 
presume,  now  go  on  diminishing  until  it  shall  become  necessary  to  estab- 
lish another  grammar  school.  It  will  then  advance  suddenly,  and  afain 
fall  back.  • 

The  annual  cost  of  instruction  for  each  child  is  now  consider ablv  less 
than  it  was  ten  orfifleen  years  ago.  when  the  condition  of  the  schools  was 
much  inferior  to  what  it  now  is.  By  examining  the  records,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  tuition,  per  head,  during  a  period  of  nine  years  from  1819  to 
1827,  inclusive,  was  tf4  67 ;  and  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  from 
182S  to  IS39,  inclusive,  it  was  *4  85  i ;  and  yet  during  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  whole  of  this  interval,  the  grammar  masters  were  paid  but  jpSOO  per 
annum,  and  other  grades  of  tuition  were  proportionally  cheap.  In  1S32, 
the  expense,  per  scholar,  was  S6  27,  and  in  several  years  of  the  last  named 
period  it  was  over  ^S  00.  These  facts  show  very  clearly  that  in  respect  to 
public  schools,  those  which  are  the  best,  are  also  the  cheavettL 

We  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  remarking  tfiat,  if  the  hi^h  school 
has  added  considerably  to  our  annual  expense,  it  has  added  still  more  to 
the  completeness  and  value  of  the  education  which  the  city  profiers  to  all 
her  children.  It  is  accomplishing  in  the  happiest  manner,  all  tiiat  its 
warmest  friends  anticipated  at  its  commencement 

The  committee,  encouraged  by  their  past  efforts,  and  especially  by  the 
prompt  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  city  council  has  uniformly  respond- 
ed to  their  call  for  the  means  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  present 
flchool  system,  have  aimed  at  the  highest  excellence.    They  have  wished 

•  We  phaerve  bf  a  raeent  Report  oftlw  OontroUen  of  the  PoMie  Sehook  oTtba  cJtjr  of  PhS- 
lirtpliia.  that  tiM  coit,  per  head,  for  npwarda  of  M,00$  ehUiraii,  ia$i  •?, 
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to  adopt  all  such  measures  of  improvement  in  respect  to  instruction,  disci- 
pline, and  moral  influence,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  place  the  public 
echoolfl  in  that  commanding:  position  which  the  best  friends  of  popular  ed- 
ucation would  desire  them  to  occupy. 

The  attentive  observer  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  our  schools,  as  a 
whole,  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  undergoing  progressive  improve- 
ments. We  believe  that  they  rank,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  very 
best  public  schools  of  the  country.  Their  value  to  the  community  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  five  thousand  bovs  and  girls  now  in  pro- 
cess of  education  in  the  public  schools,  will  shortly  become  the  men  and 
women  of  the  city,  and  of  the  state;  and  will  wield  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  influence  which  is  to  mold  the  destinies  of  both.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  they  receive  an  education  in  all  respects  the  very  best, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  be  given  them  I  What 
expenditure  of  time  or  money  could  be  deemed  extravagant,  which  is 
really  preparing  the  rising  generation  to  perform  well  and  nobly , the  duties 
of  American  citizens  ? 

The  object  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  development  and  formation 
of  character,  both  inteilectuil  and  moral;  and  the  conseauent  preparation 
of  youth  for  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Intelleciual  culture  alone  is 
not  sufiicient  The  mere  matter  of  reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  or 
even  of  literature  and  science,  in  their  broadest  extent,  falls  far  short  of 
the  whole  object  of  education. 

The  powers  of  the  understandinff  must  be  unfolded  and  strengthened  by 
the  prosecution  of  studies  speciauv  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But  are  not 
the  moral  faculties  of  children  equafly  capable  of  cullivation,  equally  essen- 
tial to  right  conduct,  and  ultimate  success  in  life ;  and,  therefore,  equally 
deserving  the  care  and  solicitude  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the 
course  ofpublic  instruction  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  beneath  the  dignity,  or  apart 
from  the  dutv,  of  the  public  teacher,  to  descend,  occasionally  to  all  those 
details,  which,  even  in  little  things,  pertain  to  the  cultivation  of  eood  man- 
ners, and  aim  at  the  prevention  ana  the  cure  of  coarseness,  rudeness  and 
ill-breeding. 

We  would,  therefore,  have  the  influence  of  our  public  schools  such  as  to 
cultivate,  in  every  child,  over  and  above  its  intellectual  discipline,  habits  of 

Eersonal  cleanliness,  of  order,  of  punctuality,  of  diligence:  and,  above  all, 
abils  of  undeviating  truth  and  incorruptible  honesty.  The  ffreat  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  the  respect  due  to  age,  station  and  authority, 
should  be  illustrated  and  enforced  bv  every  means  which  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  pupil  should  be  trained,  as  far  as  possible,  to  love  whatso- 
ever is  virtuous  and  honorable  and  of  good  report.  Nor  can  the  moral 
influence  of  instruction  be  regarded  as  complete  until  the  great  Christian 
precept,  that  of'  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
us,"  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  child.  To  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  object  of  early  instruction,  as  well  as  to  that  of  intellect- 
ual discipline,  it  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  school  committee  will 
be  constantly  directed. 

Before  closing  this  report,  which  but  for  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  for  its  preparation,  would  have  extended  to  other  topics  of  inter- 
est, the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the  city  council  to  the  sub- 
ject of  truancy,  or  juvenile  vagrancy.  From  information  which  has  come 
before  them,  it  appears,  that  there  is  in  the  city,  a  considerable  number  of 
vagrant  bovs,  from  fhe  ages  of  six  to  sixteen  years,  who  belong  to  no 
school.  Their  time  is  spent  mostly  in  the  streets,  begging  or  pilfering,  as 
opportunities  present  fhey  are  growing  up  to  habits  of  idleness  and 
cnme.  It  will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  the  council  to  determine  what  meas- 
ures, if  any,  can  be  adopted  for  their  improvement 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ALEXIS  CASWELL, 

ALEXANDER  DUNCAN,  f  «,  .  /v«,«w«-* 
STEPHEN  T.  OLNEY,    '  >  Sub  CcmmMee. 

EDWARD  R.  YOUNG, 
U(»  1846. 
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REPORT  FOR  1847. 

Tb  the  Hail,  Ckmncil  of  the  City  of  Providence* 

The  school  cominitiee  of  said  city  reBpectfulIy  present  their  annual 
report.  They  have  conducted  the  public  schools  in  the  city  upon  the  same 
General  system  us  in  j'ears  past,  and  the^  desire  to  express  their  satisfac- 
taction  with  the  iaithtuiness  of  the  teachers  employed  by  them,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  useful  knowledge  which  their  pupils  have  made.  They  have  now 
in  operation  thirty-eight  schools,  viz  one  high  school;  six  grammar  schools, 
eleven  intermediate  schools,  seventeen  primary  school?,  one  grammar 
school  tor  colored  children,  two  primarv  schools  for  colored  children,  which 
are  under  the  care  of  one  superintendent,  ten  male  instructors,  and  sev- 
enty-one female  instructors,  together  eighty-two  persons,  employed  in  the 
public  schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  5227,  and  the  average  attendance  in  good 
weather  about  ioOO.  The  committee  have  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer 
during  the  past  year  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  onlera 
amounting  in  all  to  $29,288  35  Which  is  respectfully  suhnuited  in  behalf 
of  the  committee. 

THOMAS  M.  BURGESS,  Pre»ident. 

E.  R.  YOUxNG,  Secretary, 

City  of  Providence,  June  3fZ,  1847. 

REPORT  FOR  1848. 

To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Providence* 

Thk  subscribers,  having  been  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  a  f^ub-Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting to  tlu?  City  Council  their  Annual  Ke|K)rt  on  the  Public  Schools, 
respecifully  submit  the  following: 

The  organization  of  the  Committee  was  completed  by  the  re-election  of 
Thomas  M.  P»urffeHp,  as  President,  and  of  Edward  R.  Youns^,  as  Secre- 
tary. Two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  Committee  durin;^  the  pjist 
year,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  John  F.  Phillips,  and  William  T. 
Dorrance,  Esas.  They  have  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  William 
J.  Breed,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Arnold. 

The  meetings  ot' the  Committee  have  been  generally  well  attended; 
and,  although  on  some  of  the  subjeoti?  discussecl,  and  changes  proposed, 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members,  the  greatest 
harmonj^  has  prevailed  in  our  deliberations,  and  it  is  believed  that  me  hnal 
action  of  the  Committee  has  been  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  city. 

The  gentleman  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, has  presented  to  the  Committee,  at  every  quarterly  meeting,  a 
detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  containing  valuable  suggestions, 
some  of  which  have  been  alraaJy  adoptel  and  carried  out,  ana  some  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  consilerationoftlie  appropriate  sub-committees. 
A  permanent  record  is  made  of  these  reports,  and  they  embody  both  a 
history  of  the  labors,  and  a  memorial  of  the  indus'^ry  of  the  Superintend- 
ent. It  is  but  doing  simple  justice  to  say,  that  much  of  the  harmonious  ac- 
tion and  efficiency  of  our  school  system  is  owing  to  his  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  School  Committee  are  made  by  the  City  Council  the  trustees  of  all 
moneys  appropri  ited  tor  the  support  of  the  pu  ilic  schools  of  the  cilv ;  the 
Bupcrinterulents  of  the  several  school  districts  witli  nowcr  to  establish  and 
alter  the  same,  and  authority  to  locate  therein  sucn  new  schools  as  may 
be  created  by  the  City  Council,  the  gu  ir^litms  of  all  the  property  of  tiie 
citv  iivestcd  in  school-houses  and  estates,  an. I  the  arbiters  in  all  matters 
refatiag  to  the  subjects,  methods,  and  means  of  instruction  in  ail  the  public 
schools. 
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FoDowin^  out  the  general  plan  su^sested  by  this  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive enumeration  ofmeir  powers  and  duties,  contained  in  the  ordinance  in 
relation  to  public  schools,  the  Report  of  your  Committee  will  be  confined 
to  a  brief  account  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  in  connection 
with  these  several  departments  of  their  action. 

First,  the  exi)ense  of  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year. 

Your  Committee  would  not  be  understood  to  admit,  bv  commencing^ 
with  this  topic,  that  expense  is  the  chief  tiling  to  be  regarded  in  a  system 
of  public  scnool  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  opinion,  and  it 
must  be  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  views  the  subject  in  a  proper  light, 
that  expense  is  a  consideration  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  and 
that  the  best  education  which  the  existing  state  of  human  knowledge  and 
civilization  demands  and  aflbrds,  at  whatever  expense,  is  far  preferable  to 
aoy  other,  which,  though  nominally  cheaper,  is,  m  howsoever  small  a  de- 
gree, inferior.  The  only  questions  to  be  entertained  are,  whether  the 
amount  demanded  is  warranted  by  the  means  of  those  who  furnish  it,  and 
is  expended  in  the  most  judicious  and  clhcient  manner.  The  first  consid- 
eration will  guide  those  who  appropriate ;  the  second,  those  who  superin- 
tend the  expenditure  of  what  is  appropriated.  The  expenseof  maintaining 
and  of  carrying  on,  among  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  a  s^rstem  of 
public  school  education,  based  upon  so  broad  a  loundation,  and  active,  with 
■0  generous  aims  as  ours  is,  cannot  be  expected  to  diminish.  There  will 
be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  aggregate  costs  of  instruction,  but  not  neces- 
ririly  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  costs  of  instruction  per  scholar,  as 
appears  from  the  table  published  in  the  report  of  your  Committee,  in 
Jane,  1846. 

Since  that  report,  the  financial  year  of  the  city  has  been  chang^.  It 
now  commences  w^ith  March,  instead  of  June.  The  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  fimuicial  year,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  March, 
13^18.  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  City  Auditor,  was        $36,518  25 

For  tuition, «26,215  33 

Other  expenses. 10,102  92 

This  sum,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  except 
the  last,  inehides  over  five  thousand  dollars  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
three  lots  of  land  for  school-houses,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house.  The  gross  ex|)en8es  of  tuition  have  also  been  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  new  schools  hereafter  mentioned.  So  that  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  sum  expended  for  public  schools  during  the  past 
year,  is  not  owing  to  an  increase  m  the  regular  annual  expenses,  out  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  in  the  provisions  ibr  their  accom- 
modation and  instruction. 

Since  the  report  of  the  Committee,  made  in  June,  1846,  there  have  been 
established  four  intermediate  schools ;  one  in  the  first  district,  one  in  the 
third  district,  one  in  the  fiflh  district,  and  one  in  the  sixth  district :  and 
three  primary  schools^  one  in  Pond  street,  (colored,)  one  in  the  fifth  dis- 
trict, and  one  in  the  sixth  district.  During  the  same  period,  two  primary 
Khool-houBes  have  been  raised,  and  new  stories  have  been  put  under  them 
for  the  accommodation  of  intermediate  schools,  and  two  new  school-houses 
and  estates  have  been  built  and  purchased,  one  in  Hospital  street,  and  one 
io  Friendship  street 

The  flchool-houees  and  estates  are  all  in  good  condition.  A  list  of  them, 
with  the  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  lots,  will  be  found  in  the  valuable 
report  of  the'City  Auditor ;  and  a  minute^and  very  interesting  description 
of  our  public  school-houses  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, pobtished  in  1846. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  school-rooms  in  many  of  the 
districts  have  Deen  used  for  ward  meetings  at  the  state  and  city  elections. 
This  practice  has  caused  manv  of  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  several  days 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  has  occasioned  more  wear  than  would  result 
from  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  legitimate  purposes  alone.  Since  the  pres- 
ent year,  except  in  one  instance,  the  schools  have  been  exempted  from  this 
inconvenience.  Your  Committee  hope  that  for  the  future  the  city  autho- 
rities will  make  such  provisions  with  regard  to  the  places  of  holding  elec- 
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lions,  as  wOl  make  the  educational  and  the  elective  franchises,  in  this  re- 
spect, entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  schools  were  reported,  by 
the  different  district  6ub-committee8,  to  be  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  at  the  recent  quarterly  visitation,  they  not  only  sustained  an  ex- 
amination creditable  to  both  teachers  ana  scholars,  but  the  general  spirit 
of  the  schools  seemed  to  have  receiv  d  a  new  impulse,  and  to  be  directed 
towards  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  schools  has  considerably 
increased  during  tne  past  year,  as  appears  from  the  following  statistics : 

No.  in  attendance  last  Summer  term,  (1847,)  -              -  5681 

Fall            "       (1847.)     -       -  .    .  6831 

Winter      '*      (1848,)  -  -       -  5927 

Spring       ••       (1848,)      -       -       -  6177 

Making  the  average  attendance  for  the  past  year,  -       -  5904 

The  plan  of  public  instruction  which  the  City  Council  have  contemplated 
and  provided  for^  is  generous  and  comprehensive.  Its  aim  is  to  give  to  all 
a  thorough  Enghsh  education,  and,  to  those  who  desire  it,  the  preparatory 
training  necessary  for  admission  to  the  highest  seminaries  of  fcarning. 
Our  pablic  schools  are  thus  made  the  vestibule  of  the  university ;  and  our 
city  may  repay  in  her  children  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  the  literary  in- 
stitution which  crowns  and  adorns  her  heights,  and  tends  to  sof\en  and 
relieve,  by  the  mild  influence  of  elegant  letters,  the  rough  contests  of  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The  details  oi'  the  subjects,  methods,  and  means  of  instruction  in  the 
different  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  hii^h  school,  cannot  be 
expect^  to  make  a  part  of  this  Report.  There  has  been  no  change  made 
in  them  during  the  past  year.  A  partial  change  in  certain  branches  of 
study  has  been  proposed  and  di^ussed,  and  is  now  contemplated ;  but  the 
project  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be  stated  here.  It  has  always  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  Committee  to  procure  tlie  best  text-books,  and  the 
best  teachers,  and  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  means  of 
instruction.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  as  aids  both  to 
scholars  and  teachers,  a  pair  of  Maltby's  English  Globes,  for  the  High 
School,  and  sets  of  reference-books,  maps,  &c.,  for  the  schools  generally, 
have  been  purchased  within  the  past  year,  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
hundred  dollars. 

During  the  vacation  of  one  week,  which  followed  the  close  of  the  last 
winter  term  in  February,  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  and  mu- 
tual improvement,  were  held  at  the  High  School,  by  the  teachers  in  tlie 
public  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  subiect  of  education.  The 
subjects  more  particularly  attended  to  were  reading  and  elocution.  Mr. 
William  Russell,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Francis  T.  Russell,  visited  our  city  at 
one  time,  by  invitation,  and  gave  instruction  in  those  subjects,  both  at  the 
High  School  during  the  day,  and  at  several  of  the  churches  in  the  evening ; 
and  many  of  our  citizens  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  profiting  by 
their  finished  exhibitions  ot  tne  power  and  compass  of  the  human  voice. 
These  meetings  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent;  and  the 
interest  which  the  teachers  took  in  them,  proved  that  they  regarded  their 
office  in  the  light  of  duty  and  self-improvement,  and  not  of  emolument 
only.  The  Committee  believe  that  the  manifest  improvement  in  the 
schools  during  the  last  term,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  these 
meetings,  which  they  trust  will  he  regulwly  held  in  future. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  City  Council,  that,  by  their  authority,  the 
School  Committee  have  introduced  the  study  of  vocal  music  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  have  made  it  a  regular  branch  ol'  instruction,  and  have 
employed  a  faithful  and  competent  teacher,  Mr.  Jason  White,  at  a  salary 
of  §600  per  annum.  The  Committee  regard  this  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  course  of  studies.  The  cultivation  of  the  voice  by  sinking,  besides 
having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  efocution,  has, 
both  as  a  recreation  and  as  an  exercise,  an  important  bearing  on  health, 
both  of  body  and  of  mind. 
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On  the  subject  of  evening  schools,  the  City  Council  have  heretofore 
received  a  report  of  the  action  of  this  committee.  The  expedienc)r  of 
holding,  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  one  or  more  public  evening 
ichools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day  time, 
was  referred  to  a  special  sub-committee,  who  reported  against  establishing 
mch  a  school  for  the, present. 

Your  Committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  here  the  opinion,  that,  while 
ample  means  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  our  increasing  population, 
a  matter  equally,  if  not  more  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
ought  to  be  immediately  attended  to.  They  cannot  help  regarding  with 
interest,  as  being  closenr  connected  with  the  subject  of  education  m  this 
city,  the  proceemngs  or  the  City  Council  with  regard  to  a  House  of  Re- 
formation. The  unfortunate  victims  of  early  baa  example,  and  corrupt 
association,  should  be  prevented  from  ruining  themselves,  and  from  iniect- 
in£  society.  If  the  vicious  are  not  reformea  as  fast  as  the  ignorant  are 
emi^htened,  crime  will  but  become  doubly  armed,  when  the  unregulated 
passions  are  supplied  with  weapons  of  knowledge. 

The  results  of  the  improved  state  of  our  public  schools,  are  marked, 
both  in  the  individual  scholar  and  in  the  present  generation  of  scholars. 
The  amount  of  individual  attainment  is  greater,  ana  the  general  character 
and  deportment  have  been  elevated,  and  the  increased  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  the  condition  and  in  the  further  improvement  of  public 
cdocation,  is  a  proof  that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  welcome  and  to  appre- 
ciate in  its  behalf,  every  measure  of  judicious  and  permanent  reform. 

The  great  cause  of  congratulation  in  regard  to  our  school  system,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  that  we  have  begun  well,  and  laid  a  good 
foundation.  We  shall  never  be  obliged  to  tear  down,  but  only  to  Build 
higher.  The  base  is  firm  enough  and  broad  enough  to  support  the  l%f\iest 
superstructure.  Our  future  progress  will  not  require  a  change,  but  merely 
a  development  of  principles. 

The  periectlj  educated  man— the  man  who  shall  be  the  embodiment  and 
the  representative  of  the  highest  limit  of  human  attainment  in  knowledge 
and  in  virtue— is  yet  far  in  the  future,  although  not  too  distant  to  be  the 
pattern  and  the  aim  of  both  scholars  and  teachers.  Neither  this  nor  the 
next  generation  may  reach  the  ^oal.  But  the  approach  to  it,  though  grad- 
ual, may  be  made  sure.  It  will  be  soonest  attained  when  all,  and  not  a  few 
only,  shall  enjoy  the  richest  benefits  of  education  and  of  Christian  culture. 
And  we  may,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope  that,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  our  public  schools,  each  fresh  band  of  new-born  spirits  will  catch 
an  earlier  radiance  from  the  light  of  science,  a  deeper  thrill  from  the  spiri 
of  humanity,  and  a  diviner  glow  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration. 

An  of  which  IB  respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  W.  PECKHAM,  ^ 
ESEK  ALDRICH, 


FRANCIS  E.  Hof>PIN,       \  Sub-ComndOee. 
WILLIAM  QAMMEL,        / 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

(  like  PtMic  Schools  of  Providence^  aa  revised  andfpdopted  Nov.  24,1848. 

Bt-Laws  of  the  School  Committee. 

Art.  1.  Organization. — ^In  the  week  succeeding  the  annaal  appoint- 
it'.ent*  of  the  school  Committee,  in  June,  the  Secretary  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding, ehall  call  a  meeting  of  the  new  Committee  for  the  purpoee  at  or- 
ganization.  At  this  meeting  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  chosen 
y  ballot:  and  the  President,  having  been  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  faithful- 
ly to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  administer  the  same  oath  or 
affirmation  to  the  merrtbers  present,  and  to  the  other  members  as  soon  as 
they  shall  meet  with  the  Committee. 

Art.  2.  Appointment  of  Standing  Sub-Conimiiteea. — After  the  Bjr- 
Laws  have  been  read  and  adopted,  the  Committee  shall,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  President,  or  of  any  other  member  of  the  Committee,  elect 
the  ibllowinff  Standing  Sub^Committees,  to  hold  their  places  during  the 
year,  viz-: — An  Executive  Sub-Committee,  a  Subcommittee  on  Qualifi- 
cations, a  Sub-Committee  on  Accounts,  a  Sub-Committee  for  the  High 
School,  and  a  Sub-Committee  for  each  District ;  the  whole  School  Com- 
mittee being  divided,  with  due  regard  to  the  number  of  Schools  in  each 
District,  intoEis  many  District  Committees  as  there  are  Districts,  the  High 
School  being  considered  as  a  District  in  the  division. 

Art.  3.  Chairmen  of  Sub- Committees, — The  person  first  named  on 
every  Special  or  Standing  Sub  Committee,  shall  be  the  Chairman  there- 
of, and  act  as  such  until  such  Special  or  Standing  Sub-Committee  shall 
elect  a  Chairman ;  and  all  Special,  as  well  as  the  Standing  Sub-Commit- 
tees, shall  expire  with  the  year. 

OF  THE  PRESmENT. 

Art.  4.  His  Duties,  (fc— The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  every  meeting  of  tiie  Committee :  and  shall  maintain 
the  rules  of  order  which  are  uauafly  observed  by  deliberative  bodies  In 
his  absence  the  Secretary  shall  rail  the  meetings  to  order,  and  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  be  elected  by  nomination,  or,  at  the  request  of  any  mem- 
ber, by  ballot. 

Art.  5.  Appointment  of  Examining  Committees^ — The  President  shall 
appoint  one  or  more  members  of  the  Committee,  and  request  the  Secreta- 
ry to  inform  them  of  the  appointment,  to  attend  the  quarterly  examination 
of  each  Primary  and  each  intermediate  school ;  and  he  shall  also  appoint 
the  Examining  Committees  to  attend  and  conduct  the  Quarterly  examina- 
tions of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  of  the  different  classes  in  the  High 
School. 

Art.  6.  Anrmal  Report  to  the  City  Council.— In  case  a  Sub-Commit- 
tee is  not  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  President  shall  cause  a  Report  of 
the  condition  and  expenses  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  year  ensuing,  to  be  presented  to 
the  City  Council  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  annually.  The  Report  shall 
be  accompanied  with  an  abstract  of  the  record  of  the  absences  of  members 
during  the  year,  and  of  their  excuses,  as  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

OP  THE  SECRETARY. 

Art.  7.    Roll  called  and  Records  read.— The  Secretary  shall  call  the 


*  In  tbe  city  of  Providence,  Uie  School  Committee,  consifiting  of  thirty  members,  bIikII  be 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  at  the  commencement  of  the  municipal  year,  and  abaU  npoit  to 
them  whenever  required. — Aote  Lmb^  Oetobtr  fito«MA,  1839,  Sic  5. 
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r(Xi  of  the  membere  at  the  opening  ot  every  meetine,  and  mark  all  abeen- 
cea  and  excuaea.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee,  and  preserve  on  file  all  papers  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  same.  He  shall  read  at  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  except  that 
held  Ibr  the  organization  of  the  Committee,  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  previous  meeting.  At  the  meeting  ibr  or^^anization,  the  reciH^ 
shall  be  read  as  soon  as  the  oOicers  and  sub-committees  are  chosen. 

Art.  8.  Coil  qf  Reguiar  and  of  Special  Meetings.—The  Secretary 
^lall  send  a  notification  of  every  re^lar  or  special  meeting  to  the  dwel- 
lio^-house  or  jplace  of  business  of  each  member  of  the  Committee,  at  least 
one  day  previous  to  the  meeting-  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  Presklent,  or  of  any  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Art.  9.  Chairman  of  every  Sub-Committee  to  be  notified,  fc.  —He  shall 
g}ve  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  every  Sub-Committee  appowted«  stating 
the  commission  and  the  names  of  the  members  associated  with  him. 

Art.  10.  Billa  and  Orders  to  be  tranemitted  to  the  City  Treasurer  guar- 
ter/y.~Immediately  after  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  City  Treasurer  such  bills  with  orders  upon 
the  Treasury  as  the  Committee  may  have  allowed,  together  with  a  sched- 
ule of  the  biOs. 

Art.  U.  List  of  Committees,  not  hoeing  reported^  to  be  read— The 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  list  of  ail  special  and  standing  committees  to  which 
any  subiect  may  have  been  referred,  and  shall  read  the  same  at  each 
Quarterly  meeting  until  said  Conmiitiees  shall  report  on  the  subjects  so  re- 
ferred, or  be  disi^rged. 

.  Art.  12.  Records,  ^c,  open  to  inspection,— Thfi  record  of  every  meet- 
ing shall  be  made  up  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  close  of  the  same ;  and 
the  record'books  and  files  of  papers  snail  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Superintendent 
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Art.  13.  T^  £!a?cctt/ii?e<SM6- Committee.— This  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  three  members.  They  shall  advise  the  Superindent  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  whenever  he  may  reter  cases  to  them.  They 
shall  direct  or  authorize  him  to  purchase' all  necessary  furniture  and  fuel 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  to  cause  all  neeaed  repairs  to  be  made  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Art.  14  The  Sub-Committee  on  QualifiaUions.— This  Committee 
shall  consist  of  five  members.  They  shaD  examine  candidates  for  the  pla- 
ces of  teachers,  and  make  appointments  on  trial,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  General  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  this  Sub-Committee  shall, 
at  each  quarterly  meeting,  report  in  writing  to  the  General  Committee  the 
names  of  ail  persons  who  have  been  appointed  during  the  recess,  and  have 
been  successful  in  teaching.  During  the  third  quarter  in  each  year  they 
shall  examine  the  list  of  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  make  out  a  Report 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commit- 
tee, to  be  nominated  for  re-election  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  they  shall 
give  at  least  one  quarter's  notice  to  those  who  have  not  oeen  successful 
teachers,  that  they  will  not  be  nominated  for  re-election.  This  Sub-Com- 
mitlee  shall,  from  time  to  time,  revise  the  course  of  studies  in  the  scho<^s, 
and  recommend  such  changes  of  the  books  used  in  the  same,  as  they  may 
deem  expedient 

.  Art.  15.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Acc(/unts.— This  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  two  members,  who  shall  examine  all  bills  against  the  School  De- 
partment presented  to  them  by  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  report  their 
examination  of  accounts  at  each  regular  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee,  who  shall  allow  no  account  which  has  not  been  audited  by  this 
Sub  Committee.  All  bills  allowed  and  the  schedule  of  the  same  collective- 
ly shall  be  countersigned  by  this  Committee,  or  by  the  Presklent. 
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Art.  16.  Dittnct  Cbmifittteef.— It  shall  be  the  daty  of  every  District 
Comniittee  to  exercise  a  eeneral  supervision  over  aU  the  schools  in  the 
District,  and  of  each  member  to  visit  all  the  school*  in  the  same  at  least 
QDce  in  a  quarter,  unless  unavoidably  prevented. 

Art.  17.    ClyairmcarCs  Qftarterly  Report.—The  Chairman  of  each  Sub- 

mmittee  for  a  District  shall  at  every  re^lar  quarterly  meeting  of  the 

eral  Committee,  report  any  matters  deemed  oisufBcient  importance  to 

oted,  relating  to  the  schools  in  his  district  donng  the  preceeding 

ter. 

Art.  18.  Suspensum  of  a  Treacher, — These  Sub-Committees  are  em- 
wered,  in  their  respective  Districts,  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  negli- 
ce.  disobedience  of  the  school  regulations,  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
uch  case  they  shall  give  immediate  notice  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
sident,  and  shall  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Com- 
ee  at  their  next  meeting,  lor  such  further  action  as  may  be  neces- 

Art.  19.  Exclusion  and  ExpuUvm  ofJPupih. — Each  District  Com- 
mittee shall  immediately  take  into  consideration  every  case  reported  by  the 
Superintendent  to  its  chairman,  of  a  pupil  whose  conduct  is  such,  either  in 
or  out  of  a  school,  that  he  is  an  unfit  member  of  the  same,  or  whose  ex- 
ample is  injurious  to  the  other  pupiJs :  (See  Articles  29  and  49,)  and,  if  in 
their  opinion  he  has  been  duly  admonished,  and  reformation  appears  to  be 
hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub-Committee  to  exclude,  for  a  defi- 
nite time,  or  to  expel,  every  such  pupil  from  the  school. 

Art.  20.  Restoration  cf  Excluded  or  Expelled  pupils.— It  shall  also  be 
their  duty  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  pupil  temporarily 
excluded  by  a  principal  teacher,  for  any  gross  misconduct,  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  case ;  (See  Art.  49,rand,  if  the  decision  of  the  teach- 
er be  confirmed,  the  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  a  definite  time,  or  expelled 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  require.  If  the  temporary  exclusion  bv 
the  teacher  be  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment,  the  Sub-Committee  shaU 
direct  that  the  pupil  be  re-admitted  to  the  school.  During  the  exclusion, 
and  after  expulsion,  such  pupil  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  public 
school ;  and,  af\er  expulsion,  no  pupil  shall  be  restored  without  the  consent 
of  Uie  General  Committee. 
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Art.  21.  Commencement  of  Sbhool  Year  and  Vacations, — The  school 
year  shall  begin  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember .and  snail  be  divided  into  four  9uarter8 ;  the  first  quarter  shall  cJose 
on  the  Friday  preceding  "  Thanksgiving  week,"  and  be  followed  by  a  va- 
cation of  one  week ;  the  second  and  third  quarters  shall  be  each  twelve 
weeks,  and  each  be  followed  by  a  vacation  of  one  week;  and  the  fourth 
quarter  shall  be  so  many  weeks  as  to  make  in  all  forty-five  school  weeks  in 
each  year,  and  sliall  be  followed  by  a  vacation  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Art.  22.  Quarterly  Meetinfn.-^RegxtlBr  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
School  Committ^ee  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  each  quarter,  when 
tbev  shall  confer  on  the  progress  and.conditkm  ofthe  several  schools,  and 
diall  transact  all  such  business  relating  to  them  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 

Art.  23  Quarterly  Examinations  of  all  the  Schools.'-The  Examin- 
ing Committees  (see  Art.  5.)  shall  attena  the  quarterly  examination  of  the 
Snmary  and  the  intermediate  schools  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  prece- 
iiiff  the  dose  of  each  quarter.  The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at 
tnufpast  eight  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  last  Friday  in  each  quarter, 
and  act  on  the  bills  for  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  then  the  Examining 
Committees  shall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  grammar  schools. 
The  High  School  shall  be  examined  by  the  General  Committee,  divided  in- 
to six  Examining  Committees,  in  the  afternoon  of  thesameday,  unless  oth* 
.er  wise  ordered. 
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These  Exammin^  Committeefi  shall  report  to  the  Greneral  Committee,  at 
the  quarterlv  meeting,  the  number  of  scholars  present  at  the  examinatioDs, 
and  the  condition  of  me  schools- 

Art.  24v  Annual  Meeting,  Election  of  Teachers,  <fc.— The  Annual 
Meeting  shall  be  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  in  August  At  this  meet- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  and  that  ofeverv  teacher  shall 
expire,  and  a  new  election  shall  then  take  place.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Q^ualifications  shall,  at  this  meetin^i  present  a  report 
containing  the  names  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commit* 
tee,  ought  to  be  re-elected.  When  this  Report  has  been  read  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  the  persons  therein  recommended  shall  be  considered  can- 
didates regularly  nominated  for  their  respective  offices.  An  election  may 
then  take  place  -without  ballot  But  on  motion  of  any  member,  the  elec- 
tion of  Superintendent,  or  of  any  teacher,  shall  take  place  by  ballot 

Art.  25.  Thachers^  continuance  in  office,  and  their  rengno/ion.— The 
Superintendent  and  teachers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  all  appoin- 
ted by  the  Committee  on  Qualifications,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Committee,  shall  hold  their  ofik^s  till  the  next  an- 
ooal  meeting,  unless  sooner  removed  lor  sufficient  cause  by  vote  o^  the 
Committee.  But  any  teacher  who  may  wish  to  resign  his  or  her  office, 
may  do  ao  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  provided  at  least  one  month's  notice  of 
the  intention  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent.  A  teacher,  who, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Gtualifications,  shall  withdraw  at 
any  other  time,  or  without  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  all  compensa* 
tion  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled  at  the  lime  of  leaving,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  said  Committee  may  specify. 

Art.  26.  Annual  examination  of  the  Secretary's  Records,  fc  —At  the 
annual  meeting  a  sub -committee  shall  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Secre- 
tary's records  and  files,  to  see  whether  they  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and 
shall  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

OF  the  soperintendent. 

Art.  27.  Design  of  the  OffUe.—For  the  more  convenient  discharge  o' 
the  duties  aasienM  bylaw  to  the  School  Committee*  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
peribrmance  of  the  smne,  the  office  of  Superintendent  ofpublic  schools  has 
been  created.  The  Superintendent  shall  devote  himselfexciusively  to  the 
business  of  his  station. 

Art.  28.  Cfeneral  powers  and  duties  of  the  Superintendent.—lie  shall 
act  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  General  Committee,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and,  under  their  advice  and  direetk>n,  shall  have 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools,  school-houses,  estates  and 
apparatus.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  all 
tne  schools,  to  visit  each  of  them  as  oflen  as  his  other  duties  will  reasona- 
bly permit,  and  carefully  examine  its  progress  and  condition;  to  pay  par- 
tkoiar  attention  to  the  classification  of  me  pupils,  and  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  prescribed  studies  among  the  classes.  In  passing  daily  from 
school  to  school  he  shall  endeavor  to  transfer  improvements  and  to  remedy 
defects.  He  shall  also  advise  and  direct  the  teachers,  in  relation  to  the 
course  of  instructibn  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools,  and  see 
that  the  prescribed  studies  are  carefully  pursued,  and  that  the  best  meth- 
ods of  discipline  are  maintained  in  a  proper  manner ;  for  which  {>urpose,  he 
may  exercise  the  full  power  cmd  author itv  of  the  School  Committee  m  en- 
forcing and  carrying  into  full  efiect  all  tneir  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
in  relation  to  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  schools.  He  shall  exert  his 
personal  influence  with  teachers,  parents  and  children,  in  order  to  secure 
as  g;eiieral  and  regular  an  atteniance  of  the  pupils  as  possible.  He  shaO 
continually  endeavor  to  raise  the  character  of  every  school  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  schools  of  the  same  description :  and  shall  keep  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in 
onler  to  secure  a  progressive  advancement  in  the  condition  of  the  public 

■ehoola  in  this  city. 
Art.  29.    Bad  Conduct  ofFupils,  fc.— Whenever  the  principal  teach- 
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er  in  an^  school  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  the  name  of  a  pupil 
vi^hose  conduct  is  considered  suchi  either  in  or  out  of  school,  that  he  is  an 
unfit  member  of  the  same,  or  whose  example  is  injurious  to  the  other  pu- 
pils, he  shall  examine  the  case  without  delay,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  pu- 
pil has  been  duly  admonished,  and  reformation  appears  to  be  hopeless,  he 
shall  suspend  every  such  pupil  tempcrprily,  and  snail  report  the  case  im- 
mediately to  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee  for  theiJ  action. 
(See  Arts.  19, 49.) 

Art.  30.  Aiding  Sub-Cknnmittees^^i.-'The  Superintendent  shall  at  all 
times  render  such  assistance  to  the  Sub-Commitiees  as  may  be  required 
by  them.  All  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  school  department  must  be 
presented  to  him,  and  he  shall,  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  each  quarter, 
examine  them  and  maJce  a  scneoule  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall  call  their  attention  to  all  bills  and  items, 
that  in  his  opinion,  need  a  special  examination. 

Art.  31.  Office  Hours,  Supplies,  Repairs,  <f  c— He  shall  keep  regular 
office  hours,*  other  than  the  school  hours,  at  a  place  provided  for  that 
purpose;  which  shall  also  be  the  general  depository  of  the  books  fuid 
papers  belonging  to  the  school  department.  He  shall  purchase  and  have 
charge  of  the  text  books  provided  for  indigent  children,  and  of  the  distri- 
bution thereof.  He  shall  furnish  to  the  order  of  the  teachers  all  neces- 
sary blanks,  registers,  and  blank-books,  and  text  books,  for  their  own  use 
and  the  use  of  indigent  pupils.  He  shall  cause  a  thermometer  to  be  placed 
in  each  school  room  for  the  healthful  reflation  of  the  temperature  in  the 
same,  and  shall  furnish  all  necessary  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  fuel, 
and  see  that  all  needful  repairs  are  properly  made. 

Art.  32.  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Teachers.— He  shall  call  together  the 
teachers  once  at  least  in  each  quarter,  to  interchange  their  views  upon 
the  various  points  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  in  order  to  create  harmony 
of  action,  and  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  tend  toward  a  uniform  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  to  the  end  that  all  tlie  children  in  this  City,  who  are 
instructed  in  the  Public  Schools,  may  obtain  the  best  education  which 
these  schools  can  be  made  to  impart. 

Art.  33.  Permits  (wranted.^The  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  give 
permits  to  pupils  in  certain  cases  to  enter  school  at  any  time  during  the 
quarter,  and  also  to  give  permits  to  pupils  residing  in  one  District  to  attend 
school  in  another,  when  there  are  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
change.    (See  Art.  63.) 

Art.  34.  Systems  of  Penmanship,  <fc.— The  Superintendent  with  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  on  Qualifications,  shall  direct  the  use  of  such 
^stem  or  systems  of  penmanship  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Schools  and  m  the  High  School  as  he  may  deem  expepient. 

Art.  35.  Employment  of  Substitutes  as  Tleachers.— In  case  of  the  sick- 
ness of  teachers,  or  other  necessary  cause  of  absence,  the  Superintendent 
shall  see  that  suitable  substitutes  are  employed  during  the  detention  from 
their  schools,  and  no  one  shall  be  employed  as  a  substitute  without  his  ap- 
probation. When  a  vacancy  m  the  place  of  a  teacher  shall  occur  during 
the  quarter,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  make  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  till  the  close  of  said  quarter.    (See  Art.  52.; 

Art.  36.  Quarterly  and  Annual  Beports.— The  Superintendent  shall, 
at  every  rej^ular  quarterly  meeting,  make  a  Report  in  writing  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupus  attending  the  several  schools  during  the  quarter,  of  the 
number  eqga^ed  in  the  different  branches  of  study  m  the  same,  and  con- 
taining such  mformation  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  such 
plans  for  th^  improvement  of  the  same,  as  he  may  have  to  communicate. 
A  general  Report  shall  also  be  preparea  by  him,  at  the  dose  of  the  school 
year,  for  publication. 

Art.  37.  Tranters  of  Pwoifo.— Whenever  at  the  beginnii^  of  a  quar- 
ter, or  other  time,  there  may  be  vacancies  in  any  school  of  a  higher  grade 

*  The  Superintendent  takes  particular  paint  to  be  In  hit  office,  in  tlie  High  Beliool,  araaT  bat. 
between  IS  and  1  o'clock,  for  the  porpoM  of  attending  to  any  buaine«t  lelattng  to  the  PiiUic 
tehooli. 
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than  the  Primary,  and  translers  appear  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  ne&- 
essaiy  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools,  he  shall  cause  the 
moBt  advanced  class  in  the  next  lower  grade  of  schools,  or  so  many  of 
them  as  may  be  candidates  for  the  vacancies,  to  be  examined,  and  a  selec- 
tion to  be  made  of  such  a  number  of  those  found  best  prepared  for  promo- 
tion as  will  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  higher  school ;  thus  causing  all  neces- 
sary transfers  of  pupils  from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  Schools,  and 
from  those  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  from  them  to  the  High  SchooL 
(See  Art  68.) 

Art.  38.  Pnfu»p2eo/(ft«iKg/ii8ScAoo/.--Thc  Superintendent  shall  also 
act  for  the  present  as  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  see  that  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  that  school  is  so  arranged  that  each  class  shall 
porsae  those  branches  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  age,  the  attainments, 
and  objects  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall  see  that  all  necessary  rules  and  reguhitions  for  the  proper  in- 
ternal management  of  the  High  School  are  adopted  and  made  known  to 
ail  the  teachers,  who  are  required  to  bjcx  with  a  careful  and  energetic  co- 
operatioo  with  him,  in  order  to  increase  the  facilities  for  learning,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  moral  character  among  the  pupils. 
(See  Art  67.) 


OF  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Art.  39.  Teachers  to  know  and  to  observe  the  Regulatioris,  f «.— All 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  these  Regulations,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
them  relating  to  their  school  duties  They  are  also  required  to  take  spe- 
cial pains  to  observe  and  carry  into  full  effect  all  Rules,  Regulations  and 
directions  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Superintendent  in  relation 
to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  respective  schools ;  and  to  attend 
punctually  and  regularlv  all  the  quarterly  meetings  held  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  also  all  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  when  the 
same  is  held  in  this  city  during  the  winter  vacation. 

Abt.  40.  SchooL  Hours,^k\\  the  Public  Schools  shall  begin  their  morh- 
in«:  session  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  close  at  1*2  M.  throughout  the  year. 
They  shall  bei^in  their  afternoon  session  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M..  and  close  at 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  in  the  '*  short  days^^  when  they  shall  continue  as 
long  as  the  light  permits.  Exceptums.-^Yie  girls  department  in  the  High 
School  is  permitted  to  have  one  session  of  six  hours,  daily  with  suitable 
Umes  for  recesses.  The  schools  for  colored  children  are  permitted  to  have 
the  nune  arrangements  for  the  i0ifi/6r  quarter  only. 

Art.  41.  Teachers  required  to  he  at  their  School  Rooms  early,— All  the 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective 
school-houses  at  [es»t  fifteen  mtntite«  before  the  specified  time  for  beginning 
school  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  open  their  respective 
school  rooms  for  the  reception  of  both  boys  and  girls  subject  to  all  the 
rules  of  order  for  school  hours  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  rooms. 

Abt.  42,  The  Principle  Teacher  to  cause  the  Bell  to  be  rtmg.— The 
principal  teacher  of  the  school  of  highest  grade  in  each  school  house 
shall  cause  the  bell  to  be  rung  from  three  to  five  minutes  beginning  precisely 
M fifteen  minutes  before  9  oxlock,  A.  M.,  and  before  *2  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  and 
mO  also  cause  it  to  be  toiled  from  three  to  five  minutes  ending  at  the 
appointed  time  for  beginning  school  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Art.  43.    Opening  Schools,— \\\  the  schools    shall  be  opened  every 
nioming,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  and  with  prayer  at  the  option  of  the  * 
preaiding  teacher. 

Art.  44.  Teachers  must  attend  to  their  school  duties  carefully  and  reg- 
«Wy.— The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  shall  devote  themselves  ex- 
clunvely  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  shall  daily  examine  the  lessons 
of  their  various  classes^  and  shall  prepare  themselves,  with  care,  to  in- 
•truct  all  their  pupils  without  partiality  in  those  branches  of  school  studies 
which  their  respective  claeses  may  be  pursuing.    In  all  their  intercourse 
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J^th  their  scholars  they  are  required  to  strive  to  impress  on  all  their  minds, 
both  by  precepts  and  examples,  the  great  importance  of  continued  eflbrlB 
lor  improvement  in  morals,  in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  io  use- 
ful learning.  Thev  are  required  carefully  to  maintain  good  order  and 
disciplme,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, permitting  no  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  but  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee shall  designate.  No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  nor  instruct 
a  private  class. 

Aht.  45.  Ckugificatioru  of  PupiU,  -The  teachers  in  each  school  shall 
put  the  pupils  of  the  same  into  separate  classes,  according  to  their  attaip- 
ments ;  and  shall  teach  them  such  portions  of  the  prescrited  studies,  a«,  in 
theu- judgement,  under  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent,  it  may  be  most 
suitable  for  each  class  to  pursue.  Each  pupil  shall  be  confined  to  the 
studies  of  his  class,  unless,  in  particular  cases,  an  exception  shall  be  made 
by  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  Superintendent. 

^  Art.  46.  Supervision  of  PupU«,—A\[  teachers  are  required  to  exc^ 
«ise  a  careful  supervision  over  their  pupils  durin?  school  hours,  both  while 
in  the  school  room. and  while  out  at  recess,  in  order  to  prevent  all  improper 
conduct  on  the  school  premises. 

Art.  47.  Extension  of  Jurisdiction,  <fc.— The  principal  teachers  are 
authorized,  when  they  tmnk  the  proper  management  of  their  schools  re- 
quires it,  to  extend  their  discipline  to  cases  of  the  misconduct  of  their  pupils 
while  going  to,  or  returning  from  school. 

Art.  48.  Discretion  and  Advice  in  Discipline.— it  is  stricthr  enjoined 
upon  all  teachers  in  the  schools  to  avoid  sQl  appearances  oiindiscrtH 
haste  in  all  cases  of  their  school  discipline,  and  in  the  more  difficult  cases 
that  may  occur  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  apply  to  the  Superinten- 
dent for  advice  and  direction. 

Art.  49.  Pupils  reported  to  Superintendent,  or  earc/wted.— Whenever 
a  principal  teacher  shall  deem  any  p  rticular  or  habitual  misconduct  of 
a  pupil  such,  that  his  example  is  injurious  to  other  pupils,  he  may  report 
him  to  the  Superintendent,  (See  Arts.  19, 29,)  and  for  violent  oppositioii. 
or  gross  misconduct,  he  may  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  for  the  tune ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  exclusion  shall  forthwith  give  information  in  writing  of  the 
cause  thereof  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  to  the  Superintendent.      « 

Art.  50.  •  Assistant  Teachers,  ifc. — In  all  matters  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment, instruction,  and  management  of  a  school,  the  assistants  shall 
obey  the  directions  of  the  principal.  In  the  absence  of  the  principal 
teacher,  the  assistant  who  has  been  the  longest  time  in  the  school  shall 
assume  its  management ;  or  the  oldest  where  they  are  of  the  same  standing. 

Art.  51.  Care  of  School  Property,  Supplies,  *c.— All  teachers  are 
required  to  take  dauy  care  that  school-houses,  the  furniture  and  appaia- 
tus  in  the  same,  as  well  as  the  out-buildings,  fences  and  all  the  property 
belonging  to  the  school  estates,  be  not  unnecessarily  defaced  or  injured  in 
an)r  manner  by  the  scholars,  and  also  required  to  give  prompt  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  of  all  repairs  and  supplies  tnat  may  be 
needed. 

Art.  52.  Absence  of  Thachers,  Substitutes,  ^.—Every  teacher  who« 
on  account  of  personal  sickness  or  other  cause,  mavbe  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  school  more  than  one  day  at  any  time,  shall  give  immediate  notice 
thereof  to  the  Superintendent,  stating  how  lon^  he  or  she  will  j»ro6aMy  be 
detained  from  school,  and  also  naming,  if  possible,  some  suitable  person 
who  may  be  emploved  as  a  substitute.  All  substitutes  must  be  emplo)red 
at  the  expense  of  the  absent  teacher,  and  none  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Superintendent    ( See  Art.  35.) 

Art.  53.  Ventilation  of  Sdiool  Roams, — The  teachers  shall  give  vijgi- 
lant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  (rooms,  causing 
those  that  have  been  occupied  to  be  opened  and  aired  each  morning  and 
afternoon  at  the  times  of  recess,  ancf  at  the  end  of  each  session.  They 
are  reuuired  to  take  special  pains  to  secure  such  continual  changes  of  the 
air  in  the  rooms  a^  will  prevent  it  from  ha^^omi.ig  impure  and  uimealthful 
between  the  times  for  opsain^  and  airing  the  rooms;  and  they  shall  care- 
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folly  aticertain  the  temperature  of  their  rooms  by  the  thermometerB,  and 
use  all  proper  means  to  avoid  those  injurious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  negligence  might  induce. 

Arr.  54.  Begigier,  and  the  entries  to  be  made  in  if.— The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School  shall  record 
in  their  refipective  registers  the  names,  ages,  and  dates  of  entrance  of  the 
Bcholars;  aind  shall  make  such  other  entries  as  shall  exhibit  a  correct  view 
of  Lheir  absences,  their  conduct  in  school  and  the  progress  made  in  their 
■tudies.  A  Report  of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian oC  each  scholar,  except  those  in  the  Primarv  Schools,  at  least  once  a 
month,  with  a  request  that  it  be  returned  with  tne  name  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  written  upon  it,  in  acknowledgement  of  its  receipt.  Toe  regis- 
ter shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee  and  of  the  Superintenaent. 

Abt.  55.  Boll  called  each  half  day. —The  principal  teacher  in  each 
school  shall  enroll  the  names  of  scholars  as  soon  as  tbey^  enter  the  same. 
and  have  the  roll  called  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each  day,  and  aU 
absences  carefully  marked.  In  order  that  the  average  attendance  given  in 
the  quarterly  Report  to  the  Superintendent  may  be  correct  ' 

Art.  56.  Teachers'  quarterly  Report  to  the  Superintend^tt— The  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  eaeh  school,  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School,  shall 
eeverally  make  a  Report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent,  one  week  be- 
fore the  termination  of  each  quarter,  statincc  the  number  of  pupils  admit- 
ted, the  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  quarter,  and 
the  average  attendance,  and  containing  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  general  condition  of  their  schools,  together  with 
any  suggestions  which  they  may  have  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the 
same.  They  shall  append  to  each  Report  the  number  of  times  each 
teacher  m  said  school  has  been  absent  or  late  during  the  quarter,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  absence  or  lateness. 

Art.  57.  Books  bdonging  to  the  Public  Schoots.— The  principal  teach- 
er in  each  school  shall  enter  upon  the  catalogue,  kept  in  the  register,  the 
name  of  every  book  placed  in  "  the  Library  oT  Reference  pooks'*  in  his  or 
her  room  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  also  that  of  every 
text  book  to  be  lent  to  indigent  pupils,  and  shall  in  each  quarterly  Report 
to  the  Superintendent  state  the  number  and  condition  of  said  books. 

Art.  58.  Teadiers*  Reports  to  Examining  Commitiees.— The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school,  and  each  teacher  in  the  High  School,  shall  make 
out  for  the  use  of  the  Examining  Committee  at  eacn  quarterly  examina- 
tion, a  vritten  plan  or  order  of  their  school  exercises  for  the  quarter,  giv- 
ing a  correct  representation  of  all  the  classes  in  their  respective  schools ; 
and  also  of  the  portions  of  the  text  books  that  each  class  has  studied  during 
the  quarter,  stating  which  have  been  daily  exercises— and  how  often  each 
other  exercise,  whether  confined  to  a  class,  or  more  general,  has  received 
attention 

The  said  teachers  may,  if  they  think  best,  report  in  writing  to  the  Ex- 
amining Committee,  the  names  of  such  pupds  as  have  been  distinguished 
durinc  the  quarter  for  good  conduct  and  for  proficiency  in  their  studies, 
and  also  the  name?:  of  those  who  have  been  grossly  negligent  in  attending 
school,  or  inattentive  to  their  studies,  or  guflty  or  any  violations  of  these 
regukitiooB,  or  of  other  willAil  ofiences. 

Arr.  59.  /?eceMes.— The  principal  teacher  in  each  school  shall  allow 
a  recess  for  all  the  pupils  in  tne  same  not  excetdinx fifteen,  minutes  in  each 
half  day ;  except  in  the  Primary  Schools,  in  whicn  there  may  be,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Principal,  two  recesses  in  each  half  day,  not  exceeding 
tea  minutes  each. 

Art.  60.  Making  Fires,  Sweeping  and  Cleaning.'-The  principal 
teacher  in  each  school  room  shall,  for  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
Committee,  employ  some  8uitfd>le  person  to  make  fires  in  the  same  when 
iMcemry,  and  shall  see  that  this  important  work  is  properly  and  econom- 
icalljr  done,  and  also  shall  hire  some  competent  person,  for  the  allowed 
compenaataoD,  to  sweep  the  room  and  ita  entries  daily,  and  dust  the  builds, 
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seats,  desks  and  other  furniture  in  the  same,  and  to  clean  the  same  from 
time  CO  time  during  the  quarter,  and  shall  see  that  this  work  is  neatly  and 
properly  done. 

Art.  61.  School  Booms  not  to  be  used.— The  teachers  shall  not  permit 
the  school  rooms  under  their  charge  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever other  than  the  instructions  prescribed  in  these  Regulations,  unless 
by  order  of  the  City  Council,  or  of  the  School  Committee. 

Art.  62.  Subscription  papers  if  c— No  teacher  shall  allow  a  subscrip- 
tion paper  for  any  purpose  whatever  to  be  introduced  into  a  public  school; 
nor  shall  any  contribution  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  same  by  the 
pupils. 

Art.  63.  Pupils  not  to  he  etdmUtecL—No  teacher  shall  admit  as  a  pupil 
into  any  Public  School  a  child  whose  residence  is  ord  of  tli>e  city,  or  who 
may  be  hoarding  here,  or  staying  here  with  friends,  chi^y  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  a  public  school.  Nor  shall  any  teacher  admit  into  bis  or  her 
school,  a^  a  pupil,  any  chUd  that  resides  out  of  the  district  for  which  said 
school  is  estabhshed,  unless  by  a  written  permission  given  by  the  Superin- 
tendent 

Art.  64.  Teachers  to  visit  other  Schools. — Every  teacher  is  requested 
to  spend  one  half  day  in  each  quarter,  in  visiting  one  or  more  schools  of 
the  same  grade  as  that  in  which  he  or  she  may  oe  engaged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  discipline  and  modes  of  instruction  m  the  same. 

Art.  65.  All  Scholars  must  liave  Books,  ^c— The  principal  teacher  of 
a  school  shall  not  permit  a  scholar  to  remain  in  the  same  more  than  one 
week,  unless  such  scholar  be  furm'shed  with  the  books  of  his  or  her  class 
prescribed  in  these  Regulations. 

Art.  66.  Books  for  imli^ent  children,— ir  the  oarents  or  guardians  of 
any  pupils  in  a  school  shall  inform  the  Principal  tnat  thev  are  unGd>le  to 
furnish  their  children  with  the  required  school  books,  and  shall  also  pre- 
sent satisfactory  proof  of  their  inabilitv  or  poverty,  the  Principal  snaU 
send  a  written  order  to  the  Superintendent,  specifying  the  books  needed. 
These  books  shall  belong  to  the  school  and  be  only  lent  to  indigent  pupils 
to  be  returned  to  the  principal  teacher  at  or  before  the  close  of  every 
quarter  or  whenever  the  pupil  may  leave  the  school. 

Art.  67.  Duties  and  Powers  of  Assistants. — All  assistant  teachers 
shall  apply  to  the  Principal  for  advice  and  direction  in  all  instances  of  un- 
usual difficulty  in  the  government  of  their  pupils,  themana^ement  of  their 
classes  or  in  any  other  school  duties.  They  shall  at  all  times  render  a 
prompt  and  energetic  co-operation  with  the  Principal  in  carrying  into  effect 
all  the  school  regulations  and  also  such  rules  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  scholars  as  may  have  been  adopted.  They  shall  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal the  names  of  all  scholars  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  any  gross 
misconduct  while  under  their  care,  and  in  no  case  shall  they  inflict  corporeal 
punishment  on  a  pupil  without  the  approbation  of  the  principal,  nor  shall 
they  expel  or  exclude,  or  even  dismiss  for  a  short  time,  a  disobedient  pupil, 
but  shall  refer  all  cases  requiring  such  measures  to  the  principal  who  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  school. 

Art.  68.  Examination  and  Promotion  of  Pupils,— The  principal 
teachers  in  each  grade  of  schools  except  the  Primary,  shall,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  week  in  each  quarter,  examine,  under  the  directk>n  of 
the  Superintendent  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade, 
and  under  his  advice  shall  select  so  many  of  those  who  may  be  best  quali- 
fied for  promotion  as  the  true  interests  of  the  schools  concerned  may  re- 
qiuire,  and  admit  them  to  their  respective  schools.    (See  Art.  37. ) 


OF  SCHOLARS. 


Abt.  69.  Oinect  of  the  Schools.-^The  Public  Schools  being  established 
for  the  general  oenent  of  the  community,  all  children  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city ,  and  others  who  may  be  amnitted  thereto,  under  the  school 
tegolations,  shall  reoeive  free  instruction  viithottt  preference  or  paitiaUty, 
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and  with  strict  attention  to  their  morals,  deportment  and  manners,  as  well 
as  to  their  improvement  in  learning.    (See  Art  44.) 

Art.  70.  THmes  for  admisdon  of  Pupils.— During  the  first  week  in 
rach  quarter,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  calendar  month,  any  child, 
imng  in  the  city,  and  in  M  respects  qualified,  may  enter  any  Primary, 
Intermediate  or  Grammar  School,  by  applying  to  the  teachers  at  the 
school  house. 

Art.  71.  Punctual  and  regular  attendance. — All  scholars  are  required 
irfbe  in  their  respective  school  rooms  a  few  minutes  fogTorc  9  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  regtdar  in  their 
daily  attendance,  and  obedient  to  their  teachers,  and  to  obey  the  school 
relations. 

Art.  72.  Scholars  required  to  remain  in  school  till  the  hour  of  closing, — 
No  scholar  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before  its  close  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  to  any  music  lessons  or  writing  lessons,  or  for  any  other 
^use  whatsoever,  except  that  of  sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency. 
No  pupil  shall  leave  the  school  room  in  school  hours,  or  the.yard  at  recess, 
without  permission  from  a  teacher. 

Whenever  any  scholar  shall  leave  in  school  hours,  whether  sent  for  or 
called  lor  by  parents  or  others,  said  pupil  shall  be  marked  as  absent  for 
that  half  day.  But  if  a  child  is  nally  sick  and  obliged  to  leave  school  be- 
tore  the  close  of  the  session,  it  shall  not  be  marked  as  an  absence. 

Art.  73.  Conduct  of  the  pupils. — Good  morals  being  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  the  pupils  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and 
ever)'  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
^ober,  orderly  and  decent  manner,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  game. 

Art.  74.  Cleasdiness  of  pupils,— SchobiTB  are  required  to  come  to 
school  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  clothes,  and  hair  properly  combed. 
No  child  who  comes  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given 
to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  of  liis  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school,  but  shall  be  sent 
home  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  school. 

Art.  75.  Pupils  liable  to  pay  for  all  damage  done  to  school  property. — 
Every  pupil  who  shall,  acciaenlally  or  otherwise,  injure  any  school  prop- 
erty, whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument, 
apparatus  or  furniture  belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full^ 
for  all  the  damage  he  has  done. 

Art.  76.  Use  of  bad  language ^  <fc.,  prohifnted—Kvery  pupil  who  shall, 
any  where  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or 
unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or  representations, 
or  cQt,  mark  or  otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture,  or 
buildings  inside  or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school 
estate,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  aiul  extent  of  the 
o&Qce ;  and  shali  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

Art.  77.  Bides  relating  to  absence.— Every  pupil  in  any  Public  School, 
vho  shall  be  absent  from  tne  same  one  half  day  or  more,  shall,  on  his  re- 
turn to  school,  bring  to  the  principal  teacher  an  excuse  from  the  parents 
or  guardians,  stating  how  many  half  days  the  child  has  been  absent  from 
school,  at  their  request,  or  with  their  consent ^  or  at  least  with  their  knowU 
ei^e.   Any  pupil  who,  having  been  absent,  shall  neglect,  decline  or  fail  to 


jays _ 

excQse  to  the  principal  teacher,  may  be  excluded  from  school  for  the  next 
two  school  months. 

£very  excuse  shall  be  received  by  the  teachers  as  satisfactory  in  which 
it  ghall  be  stated  that  the  pupil  has  been  absent  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

Aiqr  BdM>lar  who  shall  be  absent  from  a  quarterly  examination  of  the 
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ffchool  which  he  or  she  attends,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  attend  said  school 
<lurin^  the  next  quarter,  unless  satisfactory  proof  be  presented  to  theprin- 
oipiil  le.i'^.her,  that  the  child  was  not  absent  for  the  purpose  ofavoidiog 
(he  examination. 


OF  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  78.  Number  and  description  of  the  Public  Schools. — There  are, 
at  present,  established  in  the  City,  forty  Public  Schools,  in  which  eighty- 
eight  teachers— twelve  medes  and  seventy-six  females— are  engaged  in 
the  instruction  and  government  of  about  six  thousand  pupils. 

These  Schools  shall  be  divided  into  four  grades,  viz: 

1st.    Primary  Schools,  I  3d.    Grammar  Schoolsp 

Sd.     Intermediate  do.  |  4th.  High  School. 


PRIMARY  SCH00L.8 — FIRST  GRADE. 

A  RT.  79.  There  are  now  established  in  the  city  t  itenty  Primary  SchooU, 
These  schools  are  designed  for  pupils  from  four  years  of  age  to  seven,  ac- 
cording to  their  advancement  in  learning.  Each  school  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  government  and  instruction  of  two  female  teachers,  a  principal 
and  an  assistant.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  required  to  give 
their  pupils  daily  moral  instruction,  of  a  familiar  kind,  suited  to  their  age, 
and  also  daily  exercises  in  vocal  music,  besides  teaching  the  elements  of 
Readings  Spelling  and  Arithmetic. 

Art.  80.  Admission  of  Pupils.— -The  teachers  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  admit  as  a  pupil  into  a  Primary  School  any  child  tliat  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  four  yecu's. 

Art.  81.  Tej:t  Books.— The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  Primary 
Schools  shall  be  the  following : 

Emerson's  Primer. 

Palmer's  Moral  Instructor.  Part  I. 

Bumstead's  First  School  Book. 

"  Second  Reader. 

Daviet'  Table  Book  or  Primary  Arithmetic 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  to  be  used  by  the  teachers* 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  in  these  schools  by  the 
presiding  teacher,  for  the  moral  and   religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 


IMTfiRMEDIATE  aCH00L8--8GC0ND  GRADE. 

Art.  82.  There  are  at  present  twelve  Intermediate  Schools  established 
for  children  from  six  or  eight  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Each  of  these 
schools  shall  be  under  the  instruction  and  management  of  two  female 
teachers,  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  who  are  also  required  to  give  their 
pupils  moral  instruction  daily,  and  also  daily  exercises  in  singing  under 
the  advice  of  the  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  scholars  in  these  schools 
shall  advance  progressively  to  more  diHicult  lessons  in  Reading  SpeUing 
and  Arithmetic,  ami  begin  to  take  lessons  in  IVriting  and  Geography. 

Art.  83.  Admission  of  Pupils.So  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil 
into  an  Intermediate  School  unJees  regularly  transferred,  or  found,  upon 
an  examinatk>n  by  the  teacher,  to  be  qualified  to  join  the  lowest  class 
therein. 

Art.  84.  Text  Books. — The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  Interme- 
diate Schools  shall  be  the  following : 

Tower's  Gradual  Reader. 

Palmer's  Moral  Instructor,  Part  II. 

Davies'  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
.   Fowie's  Common  School  Speller. 
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Bamstead^B  Third  Reader. 

Mitchell's  Primary  School  Geo^aphy. 
Johnson  &  Whitens  Music  Book. 
The  Columbian  Penman  and  Writing  Book. 
Worceater  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  in  these  schools,  by  the 
presiding  teacher,  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— THIRD  GRADE* 

Art,  85.  There  are  now  established  in  the  city  Seven  Grammar  Schools 
for  the  instruction  of  scholars  from  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen. Each  Grammar  School,  except  theone  for  colored  children,  shall  be 
under  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  roaster  and  two  or  three  female 
assistaats.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  gvien  in  these  schools  by 
a  professional  teacher,  employed  specially  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  86.  Admissiou  of  Pupils.— No  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a  pupil 
into  a  Grammar  School  unless  regularly  transferred,  or  found  upon  an  ex- 
amination by  the  master,  to  be  qualified  to  join  the  lowest  class  therein. 

Art.  87.  Branches  Thught, — In  these  schools  the  scholars  shall  use 
textbooks  which  present  more  enlarged  views  of  the  several  branches 
they  have  already  begun  to  studv,  and  with  such  remarks  and  illustrations 
as  the  teachers  throw  around  the  various  topics  of  study,  the  pupils  shall 
continue  their  exercises  in  Reading,  H riling.  Arithmetic  and  Geography, 
and  commence  Eneiish  Grammar^  with  frequent  exercises  in  Writing 
Sentences  and  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  General  History. 

Art.  88.  Teart  Books. — The  books  used  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
be  the  following : 

Palmer-8  Moral  Instructor,  Part  III.  Goodrich's  Common  School  His- 
tory. Pierpont's  National  Reader.  Pierpont's  American  First  Class 
Book.  Smith's  Q,uarto  Geography.  Davies'  School  Arithmetic.  Wil- 
son's History  of  the  United  States.  Farnum's  English  Grammar.  Gal- 
laudet  &,  Hooker's  Illustrated  Definer  Way  land's  Moral  Science 
(abridgement.)  Fowle's  Common  School  Speller.  Worcester's  Com- 
prehensive Dictionary.  Johnson  &  White's  Music  Bock.  The  Colum- 
bian Penman  and  Writing  Book.  Farnum's  Practical  Penman  and  Writ- 
ing Book. 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  weekly,  by  all  the  classes  of 
both  sexes,  for  moral  ajid  religious  instruction. 

There  shall  also  be  exercises  in  declamation  at  suitable  times,  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

HIGH  SCHOOL— fourth  GRADE. 

Art.  89.  Number  of  Teachers -^The  High  School,  consisting  of  two 
separate  departments— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  shall  be  under  the 
government  of  a  Principal,  and  three  male  and  three  female  teachers. 
aiKi  thorough  instruction  shall  be  given  therein  in  the  higher  branches  or 
an  English  education;  and,  at  the  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  the  preparatory  branches  of  a  classical  educa- 
tkm,  in  the  boys'  (tepartment 

Art.  90.  Pupils  admissible  to  the  High  School.^No  child  shall  be  ad- 
muted  as  a  pupil  to  the  High  School,  who  is  not  qualified  immediately  to 
^ter  upon  the  course  of  studies  pursued  therein. 

i\o  child  who  shall  not  be  a  pupil  of  a  Grammar  School  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Hiffh  School,  when  there  is  a  sutficient  number  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  qualified  for  admission  therein.  But.  whenever  there  shall  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  candidates,  any  cnild,  living  in  the  city,  if  qual- 
ified, may  be  admitted,  without  having  passed  through  a  Grammar  School. 

Art.  91.  QaalificcUionH  for  admission—ground  qf  preference  in  ad- 
mixsirm  —The  canduiates  roust  be  well  versed  in  the  studies  pursued  by 
the  higfaest  classes  In  the  Grammar  Schools.    The  teachers  who,  under 
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the  advice  and  direction  of  the  principal,  Bhall  be  the  examiners,  shall  lul- 
mit  those  candidates  who  are  best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  theHiffh 
S<;hoo[,  f^ivinf^  0.  prefsrence,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  to  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Art.  92.  Examinaiions  and  admissions  to  fill  vacancies, — Whenever 
vacancies  shall  occur  during  the  year,  the  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  fill 
them  in  the  first  week  of  each  quarter ;  and  they  must  be  found  qualified, 
upon  examination,  to  take  the  advanced  standmg  for  which  th^  apply. 
The  rule  of  nreference  before  provided,  in  favor  of  candidates  from  the 
Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  observed. 

Art.  93.  Rides  relating  to  absence  from  the  High  <ScAooZ.— Whenever 
any  pupil  in  this  school  shsiil  have  been  absent  from  the  same  five  days,  his 
or  her  teacher  shall  immediately  report  the  case  and  t^end  the  pupilto the 
principal,  and  if  said  absence  was  in  his  opinion  unavoidable,  he  shall  five 
the  pupil  a  permit  to  continue  in  school :  but  if  all  or  any  part  of  said  ab- 
sence was  in  his  opinion  unnecessary,  tnen  he  shall  sena  the  pupil  having 
been  thus  absent  to  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  who  shall  hear  the 
reasons  for  the  absence,  and  grant  or  refuse  a  permit  to  continue  in  schooi. 
as  they  may  think  best. 

•  Art.  94.  Number  of  Cfasses.— There  shall  be  three  classes  in  each  de- 
partment in  the  High  School,  a  Junior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior  Cliss,  the 
studies  of  each  class  shall  occupy  one  year.  The  numbeis  in  the  classes 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be  convenient,  and  no  pupil  shall  remain 
in  the  school  more  than  three  years  without  permission  I'rora  the  School 
Committee. 

Art.  95.  Branches  Taught, — The  branches  taught  in  the  High  School 
shall  be  the  following:  Reading  and  Writing:  Ancient  and  Modern  Geog- 
raphy ;  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  same ;  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  with 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation ;  Logic  andT Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy ;  Natural  Theology  and 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Arithmetic  and  Book-Keeping ;  Algebra 
and  Geometry  j  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Surveying,  Naviga- 
tion, Mensuration,  &c. ;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ;  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemistry ;  and  Linear  and  Practical  Drawing ; 
the  preparatory  branches  of  a  classical  education. 

Each  class  in  the  school  shall  have  a  weekly  exercise  in  reading  from 
the  Scriptures,  for  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Art.  96.  J^ectures  to  he  given, — The  principal  of  this  school  shall  givt 
brief  illustrative  lectures  on  the  diflferent  branches  of  Natural  Science : 
and  also,  in  lamiliar  lectures,  exhibit  to  the  pupils  an  outline  of  the  polit- 
ical organization  of  this  State,  and  of  this  City  and  of  the  United  States. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Art.  97  The  two  Primary  Schools  —These  schools  shall  be  under  Xhv 
care  and  instruction  of  a  principal  and  an  assistant  when  necessary.  All 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  other  Primary  Schools  apply  to  these. 
The  course  of  study  and  the  books  used  shall  be  the  same. 

Art.  98.  TV  Grammar  iScAooZ.— This  school  shall  be  under  the  in- 
struction and  government  of  a  master,  and  a  female  assistant  when  nec- 
essary. The  course  of  study  and  the  text  books  used  in  this  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  other  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  regulations  applicable  to 
them  shall  also  apply  to  this. 

BOLIDAYe. 

Art.  99.  Holidays  for  all  the  Schools.^The  following  holidays  shall 
be  granted  alike  to  ail  the  Public  Schools,  viz:— Every  Saturday,  days  of 
Public  Fast,  Christmas  day,  and  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  American 
Independence. 

Art.  100.  Schools  not  to  be  dismissed  mthout  permission. -On  no 
other  day  shall  a  school  be  dismissed  without  permission  from  the  General 
Committee,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  dismiss  a  school 


NORTH  PROVIDENCE. 

Repobt  op  the  School  Committee  fob  1848. 

The  school  committee  of  the  town  of  North  Providence  respectililly  sul^ 
nit  to  the  town  the  following  report : 

The  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  dkpoeai  of  the  committee  for  the 
capport  of  public  schols  during  the  year  ending  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
1848,  ia  as  follows: 

Received  from  the  State  appropriation, $982  82 

**     •^    Town  "  2000  00 

'•     "    Registry  Tax 289  60 

Total  amount  of  school  money  for  the  year,  ....  93272  42 
This  sura  has  been  divided  among  the  several  districts  accordins:  to  law. 
The  sum  expended  thus  far  during  the  year,  amounts  to  $3137  22,  leav- 
inff  a  balance  of  ^135  20  still  in  the  hands  of  the  town  trecwurer.  This 
balance  is,  however,  all  due  to  those  districts  whose  bills  have  not  yet 
been  presented. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  a  few  years  past,  an  increasing  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  this,  as  in  other  New  England  States,  in  the  cause  of 
education.    In  furtherance  of  this  feeling,  the  school  committee  laid  before 
the  town,  at  its  last  June  meeting,  a  prmted  report,*  stronglv  urging  the 
necessity  of  some  reforms  in  our  school  system,  among  wnich  were  a 
forger  appropriation  of  money,  and  the  appointment  of  a  visiting  commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  public  schoola    The  town 
partially  complied  with  the  sugorestjons  of  the  committee.    The  school  ap- 
propriation was  increased  four  nundred  dollar*,  which,  however,  was  but 
a  slight  increase  compared  with  the  increased  number  of  children.    Ac- 
cording to  the  census  taken  during  the  past  j^ear,  there  are  2334  children 
in  the  town.    The  amount  of  school  money  is  therefore  about  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents  to  each  child-^he  amount  the  year  previous  was  about  one 
dollar  and  thirtv-five  cents  to  each  chUd^showing  an  increase  of  school 
money  of  only  five  cents  to  a  child. 

The  town  also  voted  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  pay  the 
cervices  of  a  visiting  committee,  and  at  our  first  meeting,  held  in  Jmy  last, 
Joseph  T.  Sisson,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  that  office.  The  appointment 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Sisson,  and  he  has  at  various  times  during  the  past 
vear,  visited  afl  the  free  schools  in  the  town.  Mr.  Sisson  has  entitled 
himself  to  our  unqualified  approbation  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  efficient 
cnanner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  appointment;  and  so 
«ell  satisfied  are  your  committee  with  the  results  of  the  experiment,  that 
^hey  have  only  to  regret  that  the  entire  sum  allotted  to  this  object  was 
not  absorbed  by  a  more  full  development  of  its  benefits.  About  $40  of  the 
SlOO  thus  appropriated,  still  remain  unexpended.  No  money  hitherto 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee' has  ever  told  so  well.  We  feel 
wund,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  such  superintendency,  so  essential  to 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  schools,  be  continued. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Sisson's  observatrans  are '  embodied  in  the  following 
report : 

Pawtocket,  May  9,  1848. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  North  Providence: 

Gentlemen  :  —In  presenting  this,  my  first  report,  and  in  fact,  the  first 
report  of  the  kind  1  nelieve,  ever^presented  in  this  town,  I,  of  course,  have 

*  e«  Jvurail  of  Staode  Maad  Intitule  of  hutructton,  foL  8,  p.  84,  ibrihe  B^jwrtef  Cob»- 
■Mm  tor  1847. 
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neither  precedent  nor  usa^e  to  guide  me.  I  must,  therefore,  be  governed 
solely  by  ray  own  judfipnent,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Allow  me,  then, 
before  proceeding  with^the  details  of  this  report,  to  present  a  few  consider- 
ations of  a  general  nature.  A  few  topics  seem  to  demand  each  a  passing 
notice,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have,  so  far  as  it  is  in  mv  power 
to  gnve,  as  clear  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  town, 
as  thoug^h  they  had  themselves  performed  the  duty  of  visiting,  instead  of 
entrusting  it  to  an  agent. 

1st.  Of  school-houses.  One  fact  is  noticeable  and  strikingly  apparent, 
which  is  this,  that  almost  universally,  the  condition  of  the  schools  corres- 
ponds with  the  condition  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  cure  kept.  Wher- 
ever you  find  the  best  buildings,  there  you  find  the  mostattention  paid  to 
cleanliness,  order,  and  general  decorum.  There  you  find  the  best  fqpirit, 
both  among  parents  and  children,  and  there  you  find  the  most  cheerful, 
energetic  and  efficient  teacher ;  for  he  knows  and  feels  that  his  efforts  are 
appreciated,  and  that  his  labor  is  not  in  vain- 

2d.  There  is  another  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  oreceding, 
to  which  I  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  ana  trustees. 
I  mean  the  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  scho^ri-roome. 
Some  are  not  orovided  with  thermometers  at  all,  while  in  others  where 
they  are  placed,  they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  teachers  and  all  concern- 
ed, as  an  article  for  show  rather  than  use.    They  should  be  closely  and 
accurately  observed;  the  uncertain  standard  of  the  feelings  c^the  teacher 
at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  sufiicient  guide  to  regulate  a  matter  upon  which 
the  health,  mental  energy  and  activity  of  the  pupil  so  eminently  depends. 
The  system  of  the  individual  is  not  always  in  the  same  condition.    At  one 
time  he  is  shivering  with  cold,  at  another  glowing  with  heat,  in  rooms  of 
the  same  temperature;  emd  I  apprehend  that  those  peculiar  seasons  of 
restlessness  and  want  of  proper  mental  industry,  which  are  within  the 
experience  of  every  teacher,  may  be  traced  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
every  hundred,  to  an  improper  regulation  of  the  temperature,  or  to  the 
bad  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms. 

3d.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  it  should  be  deemed  advisea- 
ble  to  employ  an  agent  hereafter,  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  trus- 
tees or  teachers  to  give  him  notice  of  the  time  of  commencing  emd  closing 
the  terms  of  the  schools.  The  present  agent  has  been  unable  to  visit  some 
of  the  schools  near  the  close  of  the  term,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
(whether  intentionally  or  otherwise)  incorrect  information  in  regard  to 
the  term. 

4th.  Whenever  in  this  report  anjr  comparison  roa^  be  instituted  between 
the  different  schools,  it  is  done  not  invidiously,  but  for  the  puipose  of  illus- 
tration, and  to  give  the  committee  a  clearer  view  than  I  might  be  able  to 
do  by  any  other  means. 

5th.  In  making  criticisms  upon  the  skilPor'eflkiency  of  any  teacher,  or 
in  givinj^  any  opinion  relative  to  the  probable  or  ultimate  success  of  any  in 
the  profession,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  attach  no  blame  or 
censure  to  any,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  teachers  of  the  town,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  labored  faithluUv,  industriously  and  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  all  have  not  the  same  gifls,  all  cannot  succeed  alike  in  the 
8a.me  profession,  however  anxiously  and  perseveringly  they  may  strive  to 
attain  it. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  details  of  my 
report,  conunencin^  with  the  Districts  in  their  order.  I  shall  speak  of  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  1  and  2  in  connection,  they  being  located  in  the  vUage  of  Paw- 
tucket,  similarly  organized,  and  with  a  population  differing  in  no  essential 
particular. 

-Of  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Departments  of  these  two  Districts 
perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak,  critically,  in  an  hnpartal 
manner.  Being  In  the  habit  of  dailv  intercourse  with  them,  and  very  fre- 
quentlv  interchanging  views  in  relation  to  the  various  topics  connected 
with  the  business  of  common  school  educatk>n,  it  would  not  be  strange  at 
cdl,  if  our  ideas  had  become  in  some  measure  assimilated,  and  that  I  should 
be  less  alive  to  their  faults,  if  they  have  them,  than  I  should  be  under  other 
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drcTunstaiicea.  Suffice  it  to  say  then,  that  they  are  both  able  men  in  their 
calling,  and  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  State,  are  all  provided  with  as  good  teachers.  Rhode  Island  will  take 
high  rank  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  Middle  Department  in  No.  1 
m  divided  into  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  both  taught 
far  females.  The  Middle  Department  in  No.  2  is  a  mixed  school,  also  under 
the  charge  of  a  iemaie  teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  bovs'  department  in 
No.  1  has  perhaps  the  most  trying  situation,  her  school  beinff  composed 
of  boys  just  at  that  age,  when  it  seems  as  though  they  were  obliged  to  be 
i^ly.  She  has.  however,  managed  with  much  skill,  preserved  commend- 
able order,  ana  the  progress  made  bv  her  school  nas  been  respectaUe. 
In  the  girls'  department,  the  task  has  been  less  difficult :  but  the  teacher 
has  failed  in  some  measure,  in  government ;  and  though  a  young  lady  of 
amiable  qualities,  and  very  correct  ideas  in  relation  to  the  responsibility 
and  importance  of  the  situation  of  a  teacher,  yet  I  am  fearful  she  will  not 
micceed  in  the  business,  unless  she  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  her 
lot  cast  with  pupils  who  can  govern  themselves,  and  who  love  study. 
The  teacher  of  the  Middle  Department  in  No  2  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
well  qualified  by  education  as  some,  occupying  similar  stations ;  but  this  is 
compensated  for  by  extreme  energy  of  character,  and  ffreat  executive 
power ;  her  school  always  presents  the  appearance  of  order  and  life,  the 
fife  of  progress. 

The  Prmiary  Department  in  Districts  No.  1  and  2,  are  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  female  teacher  and  assistant  The  schools  are  in  good  condi- 
tion,  and  the  teachers  in  their  perplexing  situation,  appear  to  manage  with 
kindness  and  skill.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  for- 
bear making  a  suggestion  to  the  trustees  of  District  No.  1.  Their  school, 
as  at  present  organized,  has  four  departments  and  but  three  grades ; 
another  grade  might  be  made  without  adding  to  the  number  or  mcreas- 
inff  the  expense ;  the  only  obstacle  in  the  wav,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  im- 
p^tic  separation  of  the  schools  in  the  Mklddle  Depflj*tment.  I  am  unable 
to  appreciate  the  consistencv  of  the  reasoning  which  will  allow  boys  and 
girls  to  attend  the  same  school  in  the  Primarv  and  Grammar  Depar- 
ments,  and  insists  upon  their  separation  in  the  Mkkile.  It  appears  to  me 
a  ffreat  deal  might  be  snined  to  the  district  by  selecting  the  most  advanced 
stsdars  from  tne  two  Middle  schools  and  establishing  another  grade. 

Durrmicr'No.  3. — The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  lady  possessing  many  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  such  a 
station.  The  difficulties  in  her  way  seem  to  proceed  rather  from  a  want 
(^practice,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  improvement  of  the  times, 
than  from  any  lack  of  talent  or  abilitv.  If  she  could  be  induced  to  make 
teaching  her  regular  business,  and  make  herself  familiar  with  the  views  of 
pracUcai  educators,  by  attending  Institutes  and  other  means,  1  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  short  time  she  would  occupy  more  than  a  medium  position  in  her 

Gofession.  The  winter  term  was  kept  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  his  situation, 
iwred  under  many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  In  the  first  place  the 
house,  though  repaired  not  many  years  since,  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  it 
is  bamy  seated,  and  badly  arranged.  In  the  second  place,  the  attendance 
was  irregular,  many  of^the  scholars  being  from  the  foreign  population, 
who  take  but  httle  interest  in  the  progress  or  attendance  of  their  children. 
And  in  the  third  place,  although  so  much  has  been  said  and  done  through- 
oat  the  State,  and  especially  m  many  Districts  in  this  town,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  common  schools,  nothing  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  ouiet  of  Dis- 
trict No.  3-  They  have  not  been  moved  from  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
their  long  establish^  habit  of  doio^ nothing  has  not  been  broken  in  upon  or 
changed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  teachers'  labors  were  not  alt 
lost  There  were  some  who  profitted  by  the  opportunity  aflbrded  them, 
and  the  sdiool  in  general,  made  as  much  progress  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected. 
DistrictNo.  4.— Herethehouse  is  new,  neat  and  convenient.    The 

tearher  of  the  summer  term.  Miss  ,  has  more  system  and  method 

io  her  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  female  teachers  of  the  town  generally 
^ve.  I  visited  her  school  but  once.   I  was  well  pleased  wiih  whal  I  saw. 
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and  presume  she  advanced  her  school  in  a  commendable  degree.  The 
winter  term  was  kept  by  a  g^entleman  not  without  ability,  and  1  believ« 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  be  a  proficient  in  his  business ;  amiablCi  also,  and 
kind  in  his  feelings,  but  still  witn  nothing  very  prepossessing  in  his  external 
appearance,  and  a  sort  of  fierce,  rushing  manner  in  driving  at  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  but  little  calculated  to  quiet^  the  nerves  of  children,  or  to  lead 
to  a  full  development  of  their  powers  of  mind.  I  did  not  visit  near  the  close 
of  the  term,  bemff  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  time,  and  cannot,  conse- 
quently, speak  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 
District  No.  5.— The  summer  term  in  this  district  was  kept  by  Miss 

.  in  a  house  better  calculated  for  any  thing  else  than  a  school-house. 

She  labored  against  wind  and  tide  with  presevering  industry  and  a  fair 
amount  of  tact  and  skill,  but  how  fortunately,  surrounded  bv  such  akls,  the 
committee  can  imagine  better  than  I  can  describe.  But  the  winter  term 
opened  under  difierent  auspices.  The  old  house  was  deserted,  a  new. 
beautiful  and  commodious  one  erected  in  its  stead,  and  the  school  dividexi 
into  a  Grammar  and  Primary  Department.  The  former  under  the  charge 
of  a  male,  and  the  latter  under  the  charge  of  a  female  teacher.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  of  the  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Department 
He  is  well  known  throughout  the  State  as  a  successful  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  popular  education.  In  his  school  he  is  an 
industrious,  hard-working  man,  ana  in  addition  to  that,  he  works  all  over 
the  district  out  of  school.  If  I  were  going  to  make  any  suggestion  to  him 
in  regard  to  his  teaching,  it  would  be,  that  his  efforts  to  have  every  thing 
so  correct  as  not  to  oifeiwi  his  ear,  to  be  cautious  that  his  criticisms  are  not 
so  nice,  frequent  and  continuous  as  to  ofiend  the  scholar,  and  thus  produce 
an  opoosing  instead  of  a  co-operating  spirit  New  lite  and  new  spirit  has 
been  oreatned  into  the  community,  into  the  parent,  into  the  scholar.  The 
school  has  become  a  thing  of  consequence,  the  new  school-house  is  looked 
at,  the  school  talked  about  and  visited,  and  under  such  circumstances,  pro- 
gress is  certain.  I  regret  exceedingly  not  being  able  to  visit  this  school 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  but,  as  in  No.  4,  was  misinlbrroed  as  to  the  time. 
The  lady  in  charge  of  the  Primary  Department,  has  labored  with  all  her 
power  and  ability.  The  best  can  do  no  more.  She  does  not  excel  in  the 
business- 

District  No.  6.~The  school-house  here  is  a  miserable  old  shell.  The 
school  quite  large  and  deserving  of  better  treatment  The  summer  term 
was  under  charge  of  a  female  teacher.  I  visited  her  school  but  once,  cind 
then  perhaps  under  unfavorable  circumstances  to  her.  The  school  had 
not  been  visited  frequently,  if  at  all,  and  the  scholars  did  not  probably 
acquit  themselves  as  well  as  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  more 
accustomed  to  seeing  company ;  and  there  might  also  have  been  some  em- 
barrassment on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  appeared  to  be  some  con- 
fusion and  want  of  system,  but  I  express  no  opinion  in  relation  to  the  ability 
•or  ultimate  success  of  the  teacher.  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
term,  the  prospect  for  the  prosperity  of  this  school  was  not  the  most  encour- 
aging, the  teacher  having  to  labor  under  most,  if  not  all,  the  difficulties 
enumerated  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  in  District  No.  3.  The  teacher, 
however,  not  only  improved  himself,  but  improved  his  school,  so  that  at 
the  close,  the  progress  made  was  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  I  will 
throw  in  here,  a  word  ^of  advice  to  trustees.  I  met  the  teacher  of  this 
school  at  one  of  our  town  Institutes,  and  heard  of  his  attending  one  in  the 
city  of  Providence.  From  that  day  a  marked  changed  was  observable  in 
the  appearance  of  his  school,  and  to  this  cause,  1  doubt  not,  was  owing 
the  comparatively  happy  termination  of  his  labors.  If,  therefore,  trustees 
would  encourage  teachers  to  attend  the  Institutes,  they  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  their  more  efficient  labors,  even  if  the  time  duringsuch  attendance 
-should  be  fiven  them.  That  plan  is  practiced  in  some  districts  in  the  town, 
amd  I  tliink  should  be  in  all. 

Dis  raicT  No.  7.— House  bad,  out  of  repair,  badly  located,  no  seats  fit  for 
\ise,  in  fact  worthless.  The  school,  both  summer  and  winter,  under  the 
charge  6f  the  same  teacher,  a  lady  who  possesses  a  remarkably  mild, 
teachable  and  inquiriBg  spirit,  and  infuses  the  same  into  her  pupils.    Her 
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school,  I  think,  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  right  kind  of  government  in 
the  town :  not  that  is  stiller ;  not  that  it  is  more  rigorous,  but  there  i^  that 
kiod,  familiar  and  affectionate  intercouse  which  draws  out,  instead  of  crush- 

S'  <'  inquiry  in  the  infant  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  itself  from 
le  loquacity,  and  secures  obedience  without  the  frequent  use  of  ibrcible 
or  coercive  measures.  I  have  visited  her  school  several  times,  and  always 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  Will  not  that  district  provide  a  more  conve- 
nient house  for  her  useful  labors  ? 

District  No.  8. — I  visited  the  summer  term  of  this  school  but  once,  and 
judging,  from  the  short  acquaintance  I  had  with  the  teacher,  a  female,  I 
should  think  her  intellectual  qualifications  were  sufficient,  but  of  too  ner- 
vous and  excitable  a  temperament  for  such  a  trying  situation.  On  visiting 
the  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 

Erised  at  the  clian^e  which  had  been  wrought.  A  new  house  had  been 
uilt,  and  a  gradation  of  schools  established.  The  Grammar  Department 
under  the  charge  of  a  male,  and  the  Primar^r,  under  the  charge  or  a  female 
teacher.  The  Grammar  Department  exhibited  a  pleasing  aippearance,  ajid 
the  teacher  showed  himself  to  be  a  skillful  and  practical  man  in  his  business. 
Here,  too,  as  in  District  No.  5,  the  new  house  had  produced  its  effects ; 
every  thing  appeared  prosjjerous  anH  flourishing.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  suffered  a  material  drawback  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  the 
teacher.  When  I  visited  the  school  the  second  time,  I  found  his  place 
filled  by  a  worthy  and  estimable  man,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  has  evidently 
mistaken  his  calling.  He  has  now  leti,  and  the  school  is  ^  present  con- 
ducted by  a  gentleman  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but  whose  reputation  as  a 
teacher  stands  high.  The  teacher  in  the  Primary  Department  is  laboring 
asskiuously.  She  is  a  lady  of  talents  and  experience  m  teaching,  ^emd  the 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

DisTBicT  No.  9. — This  is  a  district  comprising  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory,  with  a  very  sparse  population.  The  house  is  a  small,  but  tolera- 
Uy  good  one,  so  loct&ted  that  but  one  family  in  the  district  can  get  to  it  with- 
out traveling  a  long  distance  or  crossing  the  lots.  No  school  was  kept  in 
the  summer  season.  There  are  but  few  scholars  in  the  winter  term,  and 
those  mostly  small  The  teacher  discharged  his  duties  tolcrabl/  well,  and 
his  school  made  some  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  in  as  good  condition  £is  the 
circumstances  will  admit. 

District  No.  10. — I  called  twice  at  the  house  during  the  nummer  term, 
but  unfortunately  at  the  time  of  vacation.  I  visited  the  school  several 
times  during  the  winter  term,  but  derived  more  pleasure  from  the  first 
than  from  any  subseouent  visit.  The  school  did  not  improve  at  all  in 
order  or  decorum,  and  in  other  respects,  only  in  a  limited  decree. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  in  a  brief  manner  endeavored  to  eive  you  a  his- 
tory of  my  labors,  confining  myself  mainly  to  a  narrative  ofiacts,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  enable  you  to  see  the  schools  as  I  have  seen  tnem,  and  to 
know  what  I  have  learned  respecting  them.  The  duties  assigned  roe  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  pleasant  1  have  spent  my  time  in  the  schools  in 
listening  to,  and  witnessing  their  every  day  exercises;  in  talking  to  the 
scholars ;  in  advising  with  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  in  personally  con- 
ducting the  exercises.  By  teachers  and  by  trustees  where  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  them,  I  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  attention,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  none  but  the  most  friendly  relations 
i^ubstst  Very  respectfully, 

JOS.  T.  SISSON, 
Agent  Scluxd  Committee. 

By  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen  that  while  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  some  districts,  that  in  others  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
interest  to  common  school  education.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
stated  by  Mr.  Sisson,  that  whenever  a  commodious  and  pleasant  school- 
house  is  provided^  that  then  both  parents  and  children  feel  more  interest 
in  the  M^hoolj  and  the  teacher  is  inspired  with  a  commendable  desire  to  per- 
ioriD  his  duties  well. 

Tour  committee  feel  that  they  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  parents  the 
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necessity  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  schools  to  which  they  send  their 
children.  During  the  past  year  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  the  support  of  the  free  schools  of  this  town,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  one-half  the  benefit  has  been  received  from 
this  money  which  might  have  resulted  from  it,  had  the  parents  in  the 
several  districts  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  schools;  seen  that  their 
children  were  reg^ular  and  punctual  in  their  attendance ;  encouraged  the 
teachers  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  thus  prompted  them  to  renewed 
efforts  and  diligence  in  their  duties. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  teachers  will  perform  ^eir  duties  well, 
if  those  for  whom  they  work  take  no  interest  m  the  matter,  and  do  not 
care  whether  they  do  their  duty  or  not.    • 

We  also  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  irregular  attendance  of 
scholars.  This  is  a  ffreat  evil  and  one  which  parents  should  endeavor 
by  all  means  to  remedy.  According  to  the  reports  received  by  ns  from 
te€u;hers  and  trustees,  it  appears  that  the  average  regular  attendance 
upon  the  free  schools  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  children  in 
the  town.  In  some  districts  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  are 
regular  attendants  at  school,  and  in  all,  the  attendance  is  much  leas  than 
it  should  be. 

Your  committee  think  it  hardly  fair  that  those  districts  which  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  schools,  and  no  pains  to  have  a  full  and  prompt 
attendance  of  the  children,  should  draw  the  same  proportion  or  school 
money  as  othor  districts,  where  both  time  and  pains  are  liberaHy  devoted 
to  have  their  money  well  spent.  Unless  this  evil  is  remedied,  your  com- 
mittee will  feel  bound  to  recommend  that  the  school  mAiey  be  divided 
according  to  the  average  attendance ;  or  in  some  other  way  which  shall 
be  more  just  than  the  present  mode,  to  those  districts  which  take  pains 
to  have  it  well  and  economkally  applied.* 

Your  committee  would  here  agaip  recommend  that  the  town  continue 
its  appropriation  for  a  visiting  committee.  In  order  to  improve  our  schools 
we  must  Know  their  deficiencies,  and  these  we  never  shall  know  unless 
a  suitable  person  is  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  general 
oversight  and  superintendence  of  all  the  free  schools  in  the  town.  The 
experience  of  the  last  year  has  convinced  your  committee  of  Uiis,  and 
the  report  of  Mr.  Sisson  will  evidence  to  any  one,  not  only  that  our  school 
system  is  in  no» danger  of  becoming  perfect,  but  also  that  great  improve- 
ments are  still  neeaed.  We  trust  the  town  will  vote  such  a  sum  as  will 
enable  the  committee  to  keep  an  agent  employed  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  urgently  press  upon  the  town  the  neces- 
sity of  still  larger  appropriations  of^school  monev.  This  is  made  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  larger  number  of  scholars,  of  the  higher  quali- 
fications demanded  of  teachers,  and  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
good  citizen^  to  see  to  it  that  ample  provision  is  made  by  the  town  for  the 
education  of^  its  children. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  of  North  Providence. 

J.  H.  WILLARD,  Outtrman. 
S.  Gano  Benedict,  Secretary, 

North  Pnmdence,  May  27, 1848. 

*  The  tew  requirei  that  ooe-half  of  the  State,  and  the  entire  town  appropriation,  ahaO  be 
diitijbuted  among  the  Mveral  district!  according  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  Ifmiti  of 
each,  under  the  age  of  15  years.  The  remaining  moiety  of  the  State  Aind  is  to  be  apptrnkmed 
according  to  the  daily  average  attendance  in  the  reapective  schooli.  The  test  returns  fhim  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  under  15  years,  174;  daily  average  attendanoe  of  aO  ages,  35. 

While  such  disparity  prevails  between  the  aggregate  and  average  returns  of  this  and  aoma 

other  districts,  not  much  in  advance  of  this,  It  is  obvious  that  their  dividends  mwt  not  only  be 

unjust  but  also  exceed  any  fhigal  expenditure  that  can  be  made  of  them.    District  No.  3  haa 

more  than  $150  of  its  last  apportionment  now  lying  unexpended  in  the  town  treasury.    Car* 

ia^  these  are  matters  worthy  nf  immwdiata  iovaatigatlon  and  rafora. 


SCltUATE. 

Second  Akncal  Report  of  the  Sobool  Com]iitt£e  for  1848. 

h  diflchar^  ofthe  duties  devolving  upon  them  b^  the  laws  of  the  State, 
the  school  committee  bec^  leave  to  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens  an  ae- 
touDt  of  their  doing  for  tne  year ;  and  to  offer  a  few  sugsestions  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  means  tor  their  improve- 
ment 

Id  the  year  1800,  the  leeiplature  passed  an  act*  for  the  establishment  of 
free  acbook  throughout  ue  State.  Previous  to  that  time  schools  were 
supported  entirely  by  individual  effort  and  liberality.  Good  schools  un- 
doubtedly existed  previous  to  that  time ;  for  the  wealthy,  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  learning,  will  not  be  backward  in  the  6ui>- 

g)rt  of  schools.  TJieir  children  will  be  educated,  cost  what  it  may.  But 
r  those  who  are  favored  with  a  less  portion  of  this  world's  goods,  for  the 
freat  majority  of  farmers, '  mechanics,  and  laboring  men  of  the  country, 
free  achools  must  be  established,  or  a  fearful  amount  of  ignorance,  pau- 
perism and  crime  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  law  of  1800  met  with  such  oppositran  that  it  was  repealed  in  1803, 
Providence  being  the  only  town  in  tne  State  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect  And  if  we  were  to  state,  that  to  her  free  schools  is^  in  a  great  de- 
free,  to  be  attributed  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  it  would  be 
saving  no  more  than  has  been  repeatedly  said  by  some  of  her  most  distm- 
foished  citizens,  and  largest  tax  payers.  Ana  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  other  towns  would  have  found  it  much  to  their  interest  to 
have  adhered  to  the  law  as  did  the  (then)  town  of  Providence. 

hi  1828,  after  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation, a  new  law,  the  basts  of  the  present  school  law,  was  passed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  bodi  branches  of  the  legislature.  This  act  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more 
than  twenty-one,  who  had  power  to  mcJce  all  rules  and  regulations  which 
th^'  might  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  schools,  to  employ 
and  dismiss  teachers,  to  locate  new  school-houses,  and  change  the  loca- 
tioDof  old  ones,  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  and  make  such  by- 
laws and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  they 
might  judge  necessary  or  expedient 

Under  mis  act  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Scituate, 
who  divided  the  town  into  school  districts,  two  miles  square,  making 
only  twelve  districts,  and  submitted  a  report  of  their  doings  to  the  town. 
TluB  arrangement  though  commendable  in  itself,,  did  not  seem  to  meet 
the  approbation  of^  the  town,  on  the  ground  that  the  school-houses  then 
erected  were  not  situatea  so  as  to  suMX)mmodate  the  new  formed  dis- 
tricts. Another  committee  was  subsequently  appointed,  who  divided 
the  town  into  the  present  arrangement  of  districts  by  grouping  together 
such  neighborhoods  as  could  be  best  accommodated  by  tne  old  houses,  and 
causing  the  erection  of  but  few  new  ones.  This  undoubtedly  was  the 
cheaper  mode  In  the  first  instance,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
has  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  much  dearer  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year  1846-7,  was  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven— average  daily  attendance,  five  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  year  1847-8,  (two 
districts  not  heard  from)  was  about  eight  hundred  and  forty—avera^ 
daily  attendance  about  five  hundred  and  sixtv,  making  for  two  years,  lor 
«eventeen  districts,  an  average  attendance  or  thirty-two  scholars,  and  for 
twelve  districts,  an  average  attendance  of  about  forty -five  scholars  each. 

*8NjiMimlorBlfeodeI*iid]H(Uti«eoflDrtraelioii,v^  Ibrtlw  FintAnBUSl  Ss> 
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If  we  deduct  from  the  above,  the  number  belonging  to  three  of  the 
larger  districts,  the  average  number  for  the  remaining  mne  districts  would 
be  only  thirtv-two  scholars  each— a  number  by  no  means  too  large  to  be 
pleasant  ana  profitable  to  both  teacher  and  scholar.  And  it  certainly 
requires  no  argument  to  show  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  better,  to  maintain 
twelve  good  sdioois  than  seventeen  poor  ones. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  so  many  new  school-houses,  and  the  repair- 
ing of  so  many  okl  ones,  it  can  hardly  he  questioned  that  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts  might  have  been  reduced,  and  m  some  of  the  more  densely  populated 
ones,  schools  of  a  superior  graae  profitably  established.  Whether  it  is  too 
late  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  such  a  course,  time  will  alone  determine. 

Soon  after  our  appointment,  a  meeting  wa^held,  and  the  committee 
organized  by  appointing  J.  Angefl,  chairman,  and  S.  Patterson,  secretary. 

We  have  met  nine  times  for  the  transaction  of  business^  in  addition  to 
the  regular  quarterl)r  meetings  required  by  law.  We  have  determined  the 
boundaries  of  Districts  Nos.  13,  14  andf  17,  and  have  approved  of  plans 
of  new  houses  in  Districts  Nos.  9  and  17*  James  E.  RoSerts  and  Sam- 
uel A.  Winsor,  have  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Ueorge  Yeaw  and  Harley  P.  Angell. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  visiting  of  schools,  are  amon^  the 
most  important  duties  required  of  the  committee.  In  the  examination  of 
teachers,  we  preferred  to  examine  by  the  whole  board,  but  other  duties 
being  so  many  and  so  burdensome,  it  was  thought  advisetible  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee  for  that  purpose,  which  committee  consists  ofS.  A.  Winsor 
and  T.  K.  Newhall. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  while  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  ex- 
amination and  success  of  some  of  the  teachers,  of  others  we  can  only  say 
that  if  they  were  not  such  as  we  desired,  they  were  the  best  that  were 
oftered.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  good  teachers,  and  noditiiculty  in  sustaining  them.  We 
have  deemed  it  advisable,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  present  evil,  to  give 
to  those  who  live  among  us,  who  belong  to  our  own  town  or  State,  and 
have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  own  schools— to  those  who  have 
character,  reputation,  their  all  at  stake  here—ai  least  an  equal  chance  with 
those  from  aBroad— whose  only  object  perhaps,  is  the  "  loaves  and  fishee,*' 
without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  tne  nock. 

Visiting  Schools. — The  plan  for  the  performance  of  this  part  of  our  duty 
was,  to  assign  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
tricts, that  each  might  be  visited  according  to  law.  Some  of  the  commit- 
tee having  found  it  very  inconvem'ent  to  make  the  required  number  of  visits, 
other  members  have  attempted  to  make  good  those  deficiencies. 

We  can  hardly  forbear  sugg^esting,  in  this  connection,  the  importance  of 
providing  for  a  more  thoro^igh  supervision  of  schools,  than  C€ui  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  any  committee,  for  any  length  of  time,  who  are  not  com- 
pensated in  some  manner  for  their  arduous  service.  We  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  voters  of  this  town,  whetlier 
the  support  of  our  schools  does  not  involve  stach  an  expense  as  would  not 
only  warrant,  but  imperiously  demand,  in  any  farming,  manuiadturing  or 
mercantile  business,  the  appointment  of  some  suitable  person  to  see  that 
the  money  was  expended  m  the  most  judicious  manner.  And  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  education  of  our  children,  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  soon  to 
become  the  men  and  women  aC  the  State— that  developing  the  mind— un- 
ibldin^  the  intellect,  and  forming  and  'disciplining  the  powers  of  the  souL 
is  of  fess  consequence  than  farming,  manufacturing,  or  mercantile  busi- 
ness? The  advantages  resulting  from  a  thorough  supervision  of  our 
schools  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  a  relation  here.  Who  can  fail 
to  see  that  such  supervision,  when  properly  conducted,  must  exert  a  povr- 
erful  influence  over  both  teacher  and  scholar  ?  Where  is  the  teacher,  be 
he  ever  so  faithful  and  conscientious,  who,  were  he  aware  that  his  schoof, 
m  common  with  all  the  other  schools  of  the  town,  was  to  be  visited  by  a 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a 
report  would  be  made  to  the  town,  and  perhaps 'to  the  world,  of  his  com- 
IMtrative  standiner  and  success,  that  would  not  make  still  greater  exer^ 
tioos  to  give  hss  schoxA  that  life  and  activity,  yet  ^pBoeioem,  e£i  gentleness. 
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80  essential  to  its  prosperity.  Nor  would  such  a  measure  necessarily  be 
attended  with  much  expense.  A  person  might,  as  is  the  case  in  several 
of  the  towns  in  this  State,  be  employed  to  visit  each  school  twice,  once 
near  the  comQiencement,  and  once  towards  the  close  of  each  term,  for  a 
moderate  compensation.  And  who  can  tell  the  benefits  that  would  result 
from  it?  How  long  would  complaints  of  the  incompetency  and  ineliiciency 
of  teachers,  be  heard? 

UNiFORMrTY  OP  Text  Booi^s. — This  is  another  subject  that  has  occupied 
our  earnest  attention.  We  have  ffeneraliy  adopted  such  books  as  not  ordy 
seemed  to  us  most  suitable,  but  suso  which  seemed  to  be  most  favorably 
received  throughout  the  State.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  there  is  now  the  most  pleasing  prospect  that  there  will  soon  be  a  gen- 
$nl  uniformity  of  books,  not  only  m  the  schools  of  this  town,  but,  with  lew 
exceptions,  tKroughout  the  State. 

By  an  arrangement  effected  with  the  publishers,  #ie  new  books  have 
^nerally  been  obtained  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  thereby  saving  to  ihe 
town  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  outfit ;  and  if  the  arrangement  is 
adhered  to,  a  handsome  yearly  saving  may  be  realized  for  the  future. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  new  oooks  have  been  procured  and  intro- 
duced, we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  pleasing  indication  of  mterest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools. 

Rules  and  Regolations.— The  subject  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  schools,  has  occuuied  considerable  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  cannot  but  regard  this  subject  as  one  of  great  importance. 
They  have  attempted  to  denne,  more  definitely,  the  duties  of  both  teacher 
and  scholar ;  to  state  in  general  terms,  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  each. 
They  have  endeavored  to  require  nothing  impracticable,  nothing  objection- 
able, nothing  repugnant  to  the  immutable  prmciples  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
virtue. 

And  in  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  depends,  in  a 
^eat  decree,  upon  parents  and  school  officers  to  determine  whether  these 
rules  sh^be  productivie  of  the  good  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
them  or  not.  If  teachers  and  scholars  find  their  patrons  and  parents  are 
willing  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  condemning  them,  there  need  be 
DO  fear  for  the  result.  In  preparing  these  rules  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  the  mles  of  several  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Had  something  similar  to  these  rules  been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 
some  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  committee  were  then  fully  authorized  to  do, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  our  schools  would  have  been  in  a  much 
more  efficient  and  elevated  condition  than  they  are  at  present. 

But  we  would  not  dwell  too  much  nor  too  long  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  the  imperfections  of  our  schools.  There  is  a  brighter,  a  more 
encouraging  view  of  the  subject  which  we  more  willingly  present.  The 
mimber  of  school-houses  erected,  or  thoroughly  repaired,  snow,  not  only 
what  ^vas  the  sad  condition  that  rendered  so  much  necessary  to  be  done, 
hut  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  and  upon  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  town,  that  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  importance  of  providing  ^ood  school-houses,  as  a  preliminary  but 
important  step  towards  the  attammcnt  of  good  schools. 
The  following  statement  will  show  nearly  what  has  been  done  by  some 

of  the  districts.    We  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  state  what,  in  our 

opinion,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  remaimn^  districts. 
In  District  No.  1,  the  school-house  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 

oew  seated,  in  an  improved  style,  at  an  expense  of  about  $300. 
District  No.  2  have  built  a  new  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 

aod  purchased  and  thoroughly  repaired  the  old  house  on  the  east  side. 

ntting  up  both  buildings  in  good  style,  at  an  expense,  for  buildings  and 

lots,  of  $5 1700. 
District  No.  4  have  thoroughl^r  repaired  their  school-room,  putting  in 

new  seats,  and  papering  and  pcunting  the  room  in  a  very  neat  manner, 

at  an  expense  or  8300. 
District  No.  6  have  purchased  their  school-house  and  repaired  the  in- 

ade,  putting  in  new  seats,  building  an  entry  or  porch,  thereby  enlarging 

the  room,  at  ao  expense  of  about  #425;  besides  raising  about  $40  more. 
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for  a  bell,  apparatus,  and  outline  maps,  and  papering  the  room,  b^  vol- 
untary subscription.  This  district  has  tne  best  apparatus  of  any  district 
in  the  town.  Their  house  is  too  small,  and  no  doubt  it  would  luive  been 
better  to  have  built  a  new  one.  i 

District. No.  7,  voted  last  lall  to  repair  and  paint  their  house;  but  a 
portion  of  the  district  objecting  to  this,  unless  the  location  of  the  house 
could  be  changed,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  premises, 
who 'recommended  that  the  house  be  located  near  the  *'  White  Oaks,"  be- 
tween Thomas  Young's  and  Charles  Carpenter's,  where  it  was  origin- 
ally located  by  the  school  committee,  some  eighteen  years  ago.     The 
doings  of  the  sub-committee  were  approved  by  the  board,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  house  changed,  as  recommended  by  them.    From  this  decis- 
ion of  the  committee,  the  district,  or  rather  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the* 
district,  have  app^ed  to  the  commissioner  of  public  schools.* 
District  No.  8  have  repaired  their  house,  at  an  expense  of  $235. 
District  No.  9,  (Hope  District)  have  erected  a  new  house  containing  two 
^ood,  well  finished  rooms,  furnished  with  cast  iron  revolving  chairs,  turn- 
mg  upon  a  swivel.   Each  scholar  is  provided  with  a  comiortable  seat,  to 
which  he  has  free  access,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with,  or  disturb- 
ing those  who  sit  near  hiin.t    The  house  cost,  above  the  underpinning, 
$1500;  underpinning,  lot.  grading,  apparatus,  &c.,  $600,  making  a  total  of 
$2100,  which  was  raised  with  great  unanimity.     The  prospect  is,  that 
under  the  present  favorable  influences,  this  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  town. 

District  No.  10  erected  a  school-house  shortly  before  the  present  law 
went  into  operation,  under  the  act  authorizing  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  S275.  The  seats  ond  desks  of  this  house 
are  of  bad  pattern,  and  badly  arranged.  A  little  additional  expense  would 
make  it  a  iood  house. 

District  No.  11.  The  house  in  this  district  has  been  Airnisbed  with 
new  seats,  of  good  pattern,  though  badly  surranged,  at  an  expense  of 
$65. 

In  District  No.  13,  a  new  and  convenient  house,  well  finished,  and  fur- 
nished with  green  Venetian  blinds,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  $625. 
In  District  No.  15,  a  new  house  of  smaller  dimensions,  yet  convenient 
for  a  small  school,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  S440. 

District  No.  17,  finding  the  difference  between  repairing  their  old  house 
and  building  a  new  one,  to  be  comparatively  but  little,  determined  to  build 
a  good  house,  at  an  expense  of  about  :i^700.  This  district  is  furnished  with 
outline  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  worth  about  $25,  obtained  by  voluntary 
subscription :  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  obtaining  in  the  same 
manner,  a  beilt  for  the  new  house.  This  district,  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
of  taxable  property,  has  meuAe  a  more  hberal  appropriation  for  a  school- 
house  than  any  other  district  in  the  town. 

Th^  SLg«:regate  amount  expended  within  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
for  repairmg  and  erecting  school  houses,  is  about  $7165.  These  facts  ^leak 
volumes  for  the  interest  m  public  schools,  and  augur  well  for  their  increas- 
ed prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Having  thus  stated  what  has  been  done  by  a  portion  of  the  districts  of 
the  town,  and  being  fullv' convinced  that  a  good,'.convenient  house,  is  a  very 
important  step  towaras  the  attainment  of  good  schools,  your  committee 
proceed  to  a  more  unpleasant,  but  eaually  imperative  duty ;  that  of  statine 
what,  in  their  opinion,  ou^ht  to  be  done  by  the  remaining  districts.  And 
they  will  consider  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  if  they  can  do  so  with- 
out creatine  any  ansry  or  unpleasemt  feelines.  But  if  they  ore  not  thus 
fortunate,  they  will  nave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  only 

Ir  oath  of  office — which  shoukf 
favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward.'' 


discharged  a  duty  binding  upon  them  by  their  oath  of  office— whkh  should 
always  be  discharged  *'  without  fear,  fay 


*  The  eommlMloDer  haa  ravened  the  decision  of  the  acbool  eonunittae,  and  located  the 
lioaae  when  it  now  atanda. 

t  Tboaa  ehaifad  with  the  erection  or  rapair  of  achooMioiiaea  hereafler,  will  do  weB  to 
para  the  acbool  roooa  at  the  Hope  Tillage,  with  thoae  in  UatileiB  Noa.  S,  IS,  and  17. 

t  BIneetlia  abort  waa  In  type,  we  learn  that  the  ben  baa  been  piocurad. 
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District  No.  3,  needs  anew  house,  or  at  least,  a  thorough  repair  and  new 
seating  of  the  old  one. 

Thenouse  in  District  No.  5,  needs  repairing  and  new  seating.  A  smaU 
snm  will  be  crufiicient  to  do  this. 

The  house  in  District  No  7.  needs  repairing  and  new  seating,  which  we 
hope  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  question  of  location  shall  be  settled. 

Dietricts  No.  12  and  14,  need  an  enlargement  and  thorough  repair  okhe|r 
old  houses,  or  what,  in  the  opinion  of  ^our  committee,  is  dictated  by  every 
coDsideration  of  economy ,  practical  utihty,  and  the  best  interest  oi  the  schools 
—pew  houses.  These  houses  are  so  email,  and  so  proportioned,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  repair  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  make  them  convenient 
for  such  large  districts. 

District  No,  16.  This  is  a  smaU  district,  and  has  a  small  house,  which 
needs  new  seats,  and  some  other  repairs.  A  small  sum  will  do  cdl  that  is 
oecessary  to  be  done  here. 

Having  spoken  thus  freely  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  school-houses,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  suggest  a  few  things  for  their 
further  imjtrovement 

Their  bein^  so  many  good  and  convenient  school-rooms  in  the  town,  and 
the  commissioner  of  public  schools  having  done  so  much,  by  addresses  and 
publications,  to  bring  the  subject  of  school  architecture  before  the  public, 
It  fleems  unnecessary  to  extend  this  report  with  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
There  are  two  points,  however,  upon  which  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
make  a  few  suggestions,  to  wit,  convenient  seats  and  ventilation. 

We  need  not  say  that  children  should  be  comibrtably  seated^  in  order 
10  make  much  progress  in  their  studies,  and  yet  too  manv  of  them  are 
ob%ed  to  sit  six  hours  in  the  day,  upon  slab  seats,  without  backs,  and  so 
high  that  they  cannot  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor.  If  they  can,  under 
rach  circumstances,  maintain  their  position,  and  keep  their  seats,  it  is  more 
than  ought  to  be  refndred  of  them.  These  seats  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  among  the  '*  thtnga  that  werer 
A  certain  amount  of  pure  air  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tioo  of  health,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventiia- 
tioD.  This  may  be  effected  by  openings  through  the  floor  and  ceiling,  or 
into  ihe  chimney,  which  may  be  closed  at  pleasure ; — or  by  lowering  the 
upper  Bashes  of  the  windows.*  We  have  in  the  rules  and  regulations, 
eojoined  it  upon  teachers  to  take  especial  pains,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  keep  their  rooms  well  supplied  with  pure  air. 

Among  the  many  means  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  would 
meotiontwo  wholl^  within  the  control  of  parents  and  guardians : 

1.  Visitation  oj  Schools.— Frequent  and  unceremonious  visits,  by  pa- 
rents, school-officers,  friends,  and  strangers,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary 
j^oence  upon  both  teacher  and  scholar.  When  the  scholar  knows  that 
w  parents  feel  a  strong  interest  in  his  progress  and  conduct  at  school, 
^t  progress  and  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  merit  their  approbation. 
We  would  respectfully  ^urge  it  upon  parents,  and  upon  all  interested,  to 
iee  thai  this  sajfe,  sure,  yet  cheap  method  of  improvement  be  no  longer 
Mfiectcd. 

^'^'  Rezularity  and  Punctuality  of  Attendance.—A  more  regular  and 
fOQctoal  attendance,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  means,  and  a  very  imjport- 
gttone  too,  of  improving  our  schools.  Parents,  who  detain  their  children 
Iran  school,  or  allow  them  to  detain  themselves  for  trivial  reasons,  can- 
not be  aware  of  the  injury  of  such  a  course,  not  merely  to  the  scholar  hra^- 
»if.  but  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected  in  his  studies.  Indeed,  if  the 
^1  went  no  farther  than  the  loss  of  a  few  lessons  to  the  absent  scholar, 
*?  would  not  trouble  you  or  ourselves  with  remarks  upon  the  subject 

How  can  the  scholar  who  lost  an  important  lesson  yesterday,  and  per- 
baps  loses  another  to-day,  be  prepared  to  understand  the  lesson  or  to- 
gorrow,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  lessons  which  have  been  lost? 
^ow,  what  ccui  the  teacher  do  in  such  cases?  The  class  must  go  forward, 

*  TkenewTCBtilKtiiig  itore  which  wmj  be  seen  at  the  Hope  and  Chiyyflle  ichool-boaMi^  ia 
■iB  vocttay  of  mniinatVm;  and  aa  yoar  eomnnittee  think,  of  introductkni. 
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or  there  will  be  no  progress,  and  the  delinquent  most  hobble  along  as  well 
as  he  can,  with  a  vag'ue,  half-formed,  uncertain  idea  uf  the  subject,  or  the 
whole  class  be  detained  until  he  has  recovered  his  standing ;  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  the  class  must  be  divided,  and  new  ones  formed,  and  the  teacher 
who  already  has  too  many  recitations  to  attend  to,  must  have  others,  and 
still  others,  crowded  upon  him,  until  his  classes  consist  of  but  single 
scholeu-s.  Then  there  is  no  time  for  explanations,  demonstrations  or  re- 
views ;  and  it  is,  and  can  be  but  "  a  little  here  and  a  little  there^^^  axKi 
nothing  ^ectual  any  where. 

A  few  lacts  will  show  that  we  do  not  speak  unadvisedly. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  1846-7,  was  only  about  65  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  year  1847-8,  as  far  as  heard  from,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  registered,  making  for  the  two  years  past  aa 
average  attendance  of  about  two-thirds  the  number  registered,  to  say  noth- 
ing ofthe  number  of  children  of  proper  age,  not  attending  any  school ; 
wnich  owing  to  deficiencies  in  the  district,  returns  cannot  oe  fairly  pre- 
sented. Now,  if  the  average  daily  attendance  is  only  two-thirds  the  num- 
ber registered,  then  the  school  does  only  two-thirds  the  good  it  might  do, 
and  ought  to  do,  making  no  allowance  for  the  disturbance  in  classiroatioo, 
&c.  But  if  we  make  any  allowance  for  that,  it  ia  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  one-half  of  the  time,  money  and  other  expenses  of  our  schools 
is  lost.  If  this  be  the  case,  will  not  parents  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and 
try  to  provide  the  remedy.  The  remedy  is  a  simple  one, — regular ^  season- 
aoUf  daily  attendance. 

In  making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  would  ot  \ 
no  means  forget  the  improvement  of  teachers  themselves^  but  would  briefly  ; 
notice  some  of  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  benentted. 

1.  Teachers^  Associations.^An  association  of  teachers,  meeting  at  stated  I 
intervals  in  the  different,  districts,  in  which  the  various  subjects  pertainiog 
to  schools  and  school  duties  shsul  be  discussed,  and  the  methods  of  one  I 
teacher  presented,  illustrated,  and  compared  with  other  methods  of  other  ; 
teachers,  must  exert  a  good  influence,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  pa-  j 
rents  ana  friends  of  education.  ^ 

2.  Teachers*  Institutes.^Through  the  liberality  of  the  Commisaione*  of  | 

Sublic  schools,  three  of  these  Institutes  were  held  in  this  State  last  f  lU.  | 
lany  were  also  held  in  other  States,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  they 
were  every  where  regarded,  both  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  thjir  I 
exercises,  and  by  spectators,  as  an  efficient  means  of  improvement.  i 

3.  A  Normal  School, — A  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  those  | 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties  of  a  teacher  i  a  school  j 
that  will  prevent  the  rash  and  ignorant,  not  to  say  reckless  and  wicked^ ; 
experimenting,  which  too  oflen  takes  place,  is  regard^  by  the  friends  of  | 
education  as  the  all  important  measure  for  establishing  our  educational  \ 
interests  and  improvements  on  a  sure  basis.  j 

Other  methods  of  improvement,  such  as  a  gradation  of  schools  in  pop<> , 
lous  districts,  where  »y  he  younger  scholars  can  be  separated  from  the  | 
older  ones,  and  each  have  the  advantage  of  appropriate  teachers,  the  estab-  i 
lishment  of  town,  village,  and  district  libraries,  will  readUy  suggest  them- 1 
selves.  I  \ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  urge  the  consideration  of  one  or  two  i 
questions.  | 

Does  not  the  increase  of  this  town  in  wealth  and  population,  require  an  i 
increased  appropriation  for  the  support  of  our  schools? 

If  an  improved  condition  in  the  schools  of  other  towns  increafies  the '. 
wealth  and  comfort  of  those  towns,  would  it  not  have  a  similar  eQecihere? 

Let  us  reflect  candidljr,  and  act  as  becometh  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  society  as  well  as  their  own,  at  heart. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Job,  Angell,  Daniel  Gould,  T.  K.  Newhall,  Samuel  A.  Winsor,  James  E 
Roberts,  Sylvester  Patterson,  school  committee. 
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Repobt  of  the  School  Committee  for  1848. 


The  School  Ck>inmittee,  in  conformity  to  the  Public  School  Act,  have 
prepared,  and  would  respectfully  present  the  following  Report. 

0:«  reviewing  our  labors  during  the  past  school  year,  and  examining  the 
returns  from  the  several  Districts  for  thfc  purpose  of  preparing  a  Second 
Aakcal  Report,  we  find  on  the  one  band  manv  things  to  cheer  and  en- 
cooraee  us,  while  on  the  other  some  insuperable  barriers  seem  to  inter- 
sect  the  oath  way  of  progress  to  that  high  standard  of  excellence  in  our 
public  school  system  which  we  now  view  only  in  the  dim  distance,  and 
which  united  action  and  untiring  vigilance  alone  can  reach.  It  is  our  object, 
however^  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture,  diversified  with  its  true  light  ana 
shade,  without  flattering  the  vanity  or  misguiding  the  judgment  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June,  1847,  was  submitted  the 
J^  Annual  Report  of  the  school  committee  ever  published  in  this  town, 
and  the  gpcond  Report  ever  made  in  any  form  on  the  subject  of  free 
•choois.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  generally  prevailed  in 
relation  to  the  new  and  untried,  or  partially  tried,  system  of  public  instruc- 
tioo,  and  the  want  of  proper  method  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  that 
>T8tem  practically ;  there  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
nuch  extra  time  and  labor  in  obtaining  the  District  Returns,  and  collect- 
ing and  arranging  in  a  tangible  form  the  scattered  materials  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report,  as  required  by  law.  Although  the  same  difficulties  still 
ttJBt  in  a  great  degree,  yet  they  will  doubtless  be  gradually  removed  as 
the  present  school  system  becomes  more  thorougHly  developed,  and  its 
principles  more  fully  incorporated  into  the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
ihe  people.  Tt  i.s  evident,  however,  while  these  circumstances  remain, 
they  must  operate  unfavorably  in  making  full  returns  to  the  State  Com- 
Q^ioner,  or  very  accurate  and  methodical  reports  to  the  town. 

But  obstacles  however  great  shouLl  not  discourage  us.  Th(\y  ought 
rather  to  increase  our  diligence  in  making  the  best  returns  we  can  with  the 
materials  within  our  reach.  An  imperfectjeport  made  in  good  faith  is  bet- 
terthan  no  report.  If  we  cannot  present  what  we  like,  we  should  not  fail 
to  present  the  best  we  can.  Indeed  we  would  hail  that  feature  of  the  law 
ifnich  makes  it  the  <kUy  ot  the  school  committee  to  submit  to  the  town  an 
anrrnai  report  of  the  public  schools,  as  one  of  the  brightest  characteristics 
0^  the  present  oi^nization  of  our  free  school  system.  It  incites  the  officers 
vho  super  intendthe  public  schools  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  tends  to  awaken  a  eeneral  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular 
^^Qcation.  Tt  presents  tne  people  under  salutary  influences  with  just  that 
Kind  (if  knowledge  which Ihey  nave  an  undoubted  right  to  claim.  It  in* 
j^nnB  the  tax  payers  who  support  these  institutions  now  their  money  has 
oeeoexpcndoi 
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As  the  school  years  are  successively  terminated,  and  the  town  is  called 
upon  to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  following  queries  ought  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered  to  the  public.  How  has  the  money  been  ea^tendydl 
Has  it  fuUQled  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  produced  the  greatest  vostibU 
amount  of  good  7  What  obstacles  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the  devatm 
and  improvement  of  our  public  schools ^  and  what  means  can  be  devM  to 
remove  these  obstacles  7    The  above  inquiries  verjr  naturally  sugg^eet  the 

following  arrangement  of  subjects  for  present  consideration. 

• 

I.  Appropriations  and  Expenditxtrks. 
II.  Condition  of  the  Schools. 
III.  Defects  and  Suggestions  roa  Improvement. 

1.  Appropriations  and  Ezpenditurbs. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  public  schools  was 
greater  the  past  year,  both  from  the  town  anp  districts,  than  in  any  former 
year ;  and  the  sources  from  whence  they  were  derived  are  as  (bllowe. 

Received  from  the  state, $2175  33 

Raised  by  town  tax, 2500  00 

Registry  tax, 616  S3 

Total,  $5292  16 

.  The  town  we  believe  gave  no  specific  directions  how  the  S2500  voted 
last  year  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  divided.  The  commit  tee  sop- 
poBcd,  however,  that  the  intention  was  to  distribute  it  agreeably  to  thepro- 
f  visions  of  the  law  for  the  ai)portionment  of  the  state's  money;  hence  one 
half  of  the  above  sum  or  $2644  80,  (rejecting  fractions)  was  equally  divi- 
ded among  thirtv-five  districts,  giving  $75  60  to  each,  and  the^other  halt 
was  apportionea  to  the  several  Jistricts  according  to  the  number  of  schol- 
ars in  average  attendance  the  preceding  year,  giving  SI  74  to  a  scholar. 

In  addition  to  this  general  appropriation,  particular  districts  have  raised 
by  rate  bills  and  by  tax  on  the  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  $1]6'J  75 

Given  by  individuals, 276  00 

Also  raised  chiefly  by  private  donations  for  the  establishment 

of  libraries,  $1125  00 

For  school  apparatus, 50  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  school-houses 
are  as  follow. 
No.  9  has  erected  a  new  house,  cost $360 

*'       10       **  •*  il  '.  M 5QQ 

**   23    "        "  .i       II         .1  7QQ 

"   30    "        "  "       «t         «i 3000 

«'    36    "         "  I.       II         II  700 

27  has  voted  for  repairs,  150 

18  has  voted  for  repairs  and  lot, 500 

"    29  has  raised  by  private  subscription  and  expended  for  repairs,    95 

It  appears  tliat  five  new  school  houses'have  been  erected  the  past  year. 

at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $5260,  and  three  old  ones  have  been  repaired 

or  voteid  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  $745. 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  expenditures  for  all  school-purposevi 

during  the  year : 
Appropriations  from  the  town  and  state,  .       .        $5292  16 

Raised  by  districts  and  individuals, 1435  75 

Donations  for  libraries  and  apparatus,       .^      .       .       .       .1175  00 
Aggregate  amount  for  building  and  repairing  school  houses,    6005  00 

Total,  $13,907  91 

This  is  the  sum  expended  in  our  town  the  past  year  for  the  express  ob- 
ject of  elevating  the  condition  of  our  public  schools— of  advancing  the  cause 
of  popular  education;  and  if  rightly  applied  the  town  is  so  much  the  richer.i 
but  if  wrongly  appliea  it  is  so  much  the  poorer.  How  important,  then,  that 
the  expenditure  of  such  an  amount  have  a  judicious  oversight  in  order  to 
answer  fully  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  What  a  vasi 
amount  of  good  is  capable  of  being  effected  by  such  a  migfvty  engine  o/ 
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power,  if  properly  directed !    On  the  contrary,  how  much  evil  may  be  pro- 
duced by  neglect  or  wrong  direction  oi'such  means. 

IT.   COMDITION  OF  THK   ScBOOId. 

1.  Boundaries  ofdxstricta  and  location  of  sduHd-housea,— There  are  now 
thirty-four  school  districts  instead  of  thirty-six  as  last  year  reported :  dis- 
trict No.  20  having  been  dissolved,  and  Nos.  30  and  22  united.  Such  alter- 
ations have  also  been  made  in  the  lines  of  other  districts  as  seemed  best 
suited  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  boundaries  of  some 
of  the  districts  have  been  more  accuratelv  defined  without  materially  alter- 
ing their  territorial  limits,  while  all  have  been  revised  or  rewritten,  and  re- 
turned to  the  town  clerk  for  record. 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  has 
been  one  of  perplexing  consideration  to  the  committee-  And  while  they 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  their  duty  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
best  iudgment,  they  have  been  unable  m  special  cases  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  all  concerned,  or  even  to  satisfy  themselves. 

It  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  purchase  land  where  the  committee 
deemed  a  proper  site  for  a  school-house,  and  hence  thev  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  locations  they  by  no  means  preferred.  And  the  committee  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  if  thev  have  ^iven  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
either  to  individuals  or  to  districts,  in  the  location  of  school-houses,  and  the 
alteration  of  district  boundaries,  they  feel  justified  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  done  the  best  they  could.  When  called  upon  to  attend  to  these  mat- 
ters, wherever  any  material  change  seemed  necessary  to  be  made,  affect- 
ing districts  collectively,  or  individuals,  the  committee  have  invariably 
ffivensuch  districts  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  have  consulted  the 
ieelings  and  wishes  of  individuals  thus  affected,  and  then  acted,  or  endeav- 
ored to  act  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty  and  the  best  good  of  the 
schools. 

2.  Improvement  in  school-houses — The  sentiment  seems  to  be  ffaininir 
ground  that  a  good  school-house  is  indispensable  to  a  good  schooL  As  weU 
may  we  expect  that  effects  can  be  produced  without  causes,  or  ends  at- 
tained without  means,  as  that  good  schools  can  be  had  without  their  Essen- 
tial prerequisites.  It  is  true,  a  very  poor  school  may  be  taught  in  a  good 
school-hoose,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  good  school  cannot  be  taught 
in  a  verjf  poor  school-house.  There  may  be  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  in  a  good  school- house  by  poor  teachers  and  bad  management,  but 
the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers,  under  the  most  judicious  management, 
cannot  wholly  redeem  the  sacrifice  in  a  bad  school- house,  and  hence  it  is 
good  polrcy  as  well  as  prudent  economv  tor  the  districts  to  build  gcpd 
school-houses — ^to  furnish  suitable  places  for  the  schools,  in  order  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  public  appropriations,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  districts  to  procure  respectable 
houses,  and  to  furnish  such  conveniences  as  are  conducive  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general  improvement  and  good  order  of 
the  »chpol. 

The  five  new  school-houses  erected  in  our  town  the  past  vear,  at  an 
avera^  expense  of  S 1200  each,  afford  striking  evidence  that  tne  business 
of  improving  our  piiblic  schools  is  no  longer  a  matter  merely  to  be  talked 
about,  or  an  idle  fancy  existing  only  in  the  imagination,  but  that  the  great 
work  of  raising  upon  a  sure  basis  the  standard  of  common  school  education 
has  reaUy  smd  earnestly  commenced. 

The  decided  improvement  in  the  number  and  condition  of  our  school- 
houses,  will  clearly  appear  by  reference  to  our  last  annual  report.  Out  of 
thirty-six  districts,  twelve  onlv  were  supplied  with  houses  of  their  own, 
while  nineteen  districts  were  dependent  upon  school  houses  owned  by  pro- 
prietors, and  five  districts  were  entirely  destitute  of  school-houses  of  any 
Kind,  havii^  been  obliged  to  keep  their  schools  in  shops,  old  dwelling- 
houses,  ana  such  i)laces  as  they  could  procure  for  that  purpose.  At  pres- 
ent the  order  of  things  seems  somewhat  reversed.  It  now  appears  from 
the  preceding  table  uiat  twenty  districts  are  furnished  with  houses  of  their 
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own ;  thirteen  by  proprietors,  and  one  district  only  is  without  a  school- 
house. 

We  have  not  only  better  school  houses,  but  increasing  pains  seem  to  be 
taken  to  furnish  them  with  those  necessary  fixtures  which  belong  to  every 
well  regulated  school/  Several  of  the  districts  within  the  past  vear  have 
Bupplied  each  of  their  schools  with  a  clock,  thermometer  and  hand  bell, 
and  in  addition  to  these  some  districts  have  lurnished  globes  and  outline 
maps.  Much  better  attention  is  given  to  those  incidental  arrangements 
which  so  essentially  promote  good  morals  and  encourage  habits  of  neatness 
and  order. 

The  houses  last  erected  exhibit  a  manifest  improvement  in  their  style  of 
architecture,  and  display  a  taste  and  neatness  in  their  general  appearance, 
hishiy  creditable  to  the  districts ;  and  when  fully  completed  we  hope  the/ 
wul  not  be  wanting  iif  what  every  school-house  in  town  ought  to  have — ^two 
separate  yards  for  the  boys  and  girls,  neatly  fenced,  appropriately  supi^Iied 
with  usual  conveniences,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees.  Some  small 
arbors  or  summer  houses  tastefully  arranged,  where  the  yards  are  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  admit  of  it,  would  increase  the  expense  but  very  little, 
while  they  would  add  verv  much  to  the  beauty  ana  pleasantness  of  the 
grounds  Let  the  school  Be  surrounded  with  pleasing  objects  of  associa- 
tion. £very  thing  ccdculated  to  elevate  the  moral  sentiments  and  to  pro- 
mote rpfiriement  of  taste  and  feelinf ,  should  not  be  deemed  of  trifling  con- 
sideration. When  the  laws  of  minaand  the  true  principles  upon  which  the 
development  of  our  higher  natures  depend,  are  better  understood,  then 
will  all  those  things  be  more  duly  appreciated  which  tend  to  induce  happv 
influences,  and  to  make  the  school  as  it  were  a  delightful  retreat  for  intel- 
lectuai  and  moral  culture. 

3.  Number  and  gra/le of  the  schools—During  the  past  year  thirU'-fivc 
school  districts  have  been  in  operation,  maintaining  flf\y-four  different 
schools,  including  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  which  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  sustained  where  separate  sets  of  scholars  have  attended.  In 
these  schools  fifty-six  diflerent  teachers  have  been  employed,  twenty-four 
males  and  thirty-two  females 

The  average  length  of  school  term  for  all  the  districts  in  town  appears 
to  be  six  and  a  quarter  mouths,  being  about  one-third  of  a  month  longer 
than  the  school  term  averaged  the  preceding  year ;  no  school,  accordinj^  to 
returns  having  been  kept  less  than  four  months.  The  money  received 
flrom  the  town  and  state  would  support  the  schools  on  an  average  about 
four  and  a  half  months;  the  rest  has  been  done  by  the  districts,  and  by  in- 
dividuals. Some  of  the  districts  have  only  expended  the  money  received, 
while  others  have  raised  funds  by  rate  bills,  by  tax  on  the  property,  and  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  or  manufacturing  companies,  to  sustain  their 
schools  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in  the  yecu'. 

The  following  districts,  viz.  Slatersville,  Bernon,  Lonsdale,  Valley  Falls. 
and  Central  Falls,  have  each  maintained  schools  of  diflerent  grades— a 
primary  school  for  small  children  and  a  grammar  school  for  older  scholars ; 
and  the  same  principle  we  would  gladly  see  adopted  and  carried  out  in 
other  districts. 

Where  the  schools  are  large,  as  a  general  thing  it  is  much  better  to  es- 
tablish  schools  ol  diflerent  grades  than  to  divide  districts,  for  such  a  plan 
would  be  productive  of  many  advantages  to  the  schools,— more  system- 
better  classification  and  beiier  discipline.  It  is  very  important  for  the  im- 
provement and  best  good  of  every  school,  that  the  pupils  be  arranged  into 
pro|)er  classes,  according  to  their  respective  attainments.  1 1  requires  about 
the  same  time  to  hear  a  recitation  ot  one  or  two  scholars  as  it  would  that 
of  a  class  composed  often  or  twelve,  and  if  a  teacher  understands  his  bu- 
siness, he  can  in  the  same  time  communicate  the  same  amount  of  instruc- 
tion to  each  pupil  of  this  da^  as  he  could  to  one  scholar  alone.  Again,  the 
smaller  scholars  require  diflerent  management  froni  the  older  ones,- difler- 
ent course  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Rules  and  regulations  ever  so 
well  adapted  to  one  set  of  scholars  may  be  ill  suited  in  many  respects  to 
the  wants  of  another,  and  hence  as  we  cannot  adopt  different  systems  in 
the  same  school,  so  we  cannot  adopt  any  system  so  weU  suited  to  a  mixed 
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flchool  Furthermore,  popfls^yf  the  same  afe  and  attainmeDt  are  more 
ilkelf  to  agree  together,  are  less  liable  to  hurt  or  trouble  each  oUier  in  their 
plaf 8  ^d  exercises  during  intermissions,  and  the  younger  pupils  are  less 
liable  to  imbibe  improper  nabits  from  each  other  thuan  irom  the  bad  exam- 
ples of  older  ones. 

On  this  principle  we  would  recommend  uniting  small  districts,  when 
their  situation  would  allow  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  classifying 
the  schools.  The  principal  objection  urged  against  this  plan  is  the  greater 
distance  scholars  have  to  travel,  the  inconvemence  of  small  scholars  getting 
to  the  school-house,  and  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes  a  serious 
one,  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  believed  the  advantages  of  uniting  the  districts 
would  far  more  than  compensate,  the  inconveniencies.  Such  districts 
would  draw  more  money  trom  average  attendance,  would  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  classification,  and  in  short,  would  have  a  superior  school  at 
less  expense.  And  it  may'  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  children  to  go  a  mile  to  a  good  school  than  half  a  mile  to  a  poor  one. 

4  histruction  and  discipline  of  the  achooU, — Reasoning  from  the  relation 
of  cause  and  efiect,  we  should  naturally  expect,  if  the  condition  of  the 
school-houses  is  improved,  a  corresponding  degree  of  improvement  would 
follow,  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  schools ;  ana  our  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  this  respect.  We  almost  invariably  find  the 
best  schools  in  the  best  school  houses ;  here  the  teacher  puts  forth  his  best 
exertions  for  the  good  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  seem  more  happy, 
cheerful  and  interested  in  their  studies.  All  as  if  by  common  consent,  ap- 
pear willing  to  unite  their  efibrts  to  improve  the  character  of  the  school, 
and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  provii^ons  which  have 
been  made  for  its  support. 

The  means  ajod  ends  are  intimately  connected.  More  has  been  done  the 
past  year  than  in  any  former  year  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  publie 
schools.  More  money  has  been  aopropriated  by  the  town  and  districts, 
and  more  has  been  expended  in  nuilding  and  repairing  school-houses. 
And  if  the  means  have  not  been  inefiectually  applied,  th^  pubhc  have  a 
right  to  anticipate  results  decidedly  beneficial.  To  the  anxious  inquiry 
then,  have  the  results  already  indicated  been  "dearly  bought T'  or. do 
they  fully  warrant  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made? 

Speaking  in  general  lerms,  it  is  believed  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  our  schools  have  been  better  taught  and  better  governed  the  past  year 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  That  parrot-like  repetition  of  words 
without  meaning,  seems  to  be  giving  place  to  more  thorough  and  efficient 
modes  of  teacbmg.  Scholars  are  more  frequently  tauffht  tne  **  why"  and 
*'  wherefore"  of  what  they  do,  and  are  required  to  uiifik  and  reoBon  for 
themselves. 

Almost  everj  branch  of  useful  instruction  introduced  into  our  public 
ichools  is  receiving  more  attention,  and  seems  to  be  claiming  a  new  and 
increasing  interest;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  this  is  true  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  with  reference  to  that  important  yet  much  neglected  dejpart- 
ment  of  education,  "  appro/seriate  reading  and  speaking,^  Nearly  all  our 
flchoois  have  attended  more  or  less  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters, 
to  the  first  principles  of  articulation,  and  to  some  general  rules  and  direc- 
tk)D6  as  preparatory  exercises  in  the  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  and  the 
result  is  a  decided  improvement.  There  seems  to  oe  something  like  apirit 
and  earpression  about  taking  the  place  of  that  cfoi//,  lifele$a  numSany  which 
has  Bogenerallv  prevailed.  In  fact  the  exercise  of  reading  in  many  of  the 
poblK  schools  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  repe- 
tition of  words,  as  unmeaning  to  the  reader  as  they  were  unimpressive  to 
^  hearer. 

Although  the  art  of  reading  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  highest  aocom- 
plishments  of  the  scholar,  an  absolutely  essential  qualification  in  the  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  a  highly  useful  attainment  in  every  individual  member  oF 
tocietf,  yet  so  smalfa  place  have  the  principles  of  "  appropriate  reading 
and  speaking"  occupied  in  our  systems  of  public  school  instruction,  and 
even  in  some  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  that  we  meet  with  very 
few  good  readers,  who  possess  the  power  of  expressing  the  feeling  and 
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sentiment  oPan  author  in  an  intelligent  an^  impressive  manner.  The  late 
introduction  of  Russell's  series  of  Reading  Books,  accompanied  by  the  au- 
thor's Instructions  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  has,  we  believe,  done  much  to 
awaken  an  interest  on  the  part  of  instructors  to  improve  the  method  of 
teachinc:  this  important  brsmch  of  education.  And  if  the  plans  which  have 
been  successfully  commenced  be  persevered  in  and  properly  carried  oat, 
we  shall  soon  see  in  many  of  our  schools  a  respectable  numbeir  of  compara- 
tively good  readers. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  observe  the  improvement  also  in  discipline  and  govern- 
ment. "  The  Rules  and  Regulations"  adopted  the  last  year  by  the  com- 
mittee, have  been  very  generally  carried  out,  and  have,  as  we  believe, 
produced  a  most  salutary  efifect  upon  the  schools.  Cases  of  obstinate  dis- 
obedience have  been  very  rare,  and  a  much  better  and  more  uniform  sys- 
tem of  discipline  Igeneraliy  prevails.  Better  order  is  observed;  the  school 
rooms  are  kept  neater  and  cleaner,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  those 
little  habits  which  individually  would  be  deemed  trifling,  perhaps,  but  taken 
tOjB^ether  would  constitute  an  important  element  in  all  well  devised  systemi 
ol  education.  Better  government  is  sustained  with  less  severity  or  corpo- 
real punishment. 

5.  Libraries, — Without  reference  to  Sabbath-school  libraries,  there 
have  been  expended  in  the  town  during  the  past  year  about  f  1 125  to  sup- 
ply district  libraries  for  general  reading.  This  has  been  done  principally 
by  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Hamlet  village.  Slatersville,  and  Lons- 
dale. In  the  Hamlet  district  the  sum  of  S125  bets  been  expended  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Ward  well,  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  but  choice  selection 
of  books,  to  which  all  the  people  in  the  village  have  free  access. 

In  District  No.  3,  (Slatersville,)  the  sum  of  $500  has  been  raised  and 
appropriated  to  establish  a  library,  chiefly  b^  the  private  liberalitv  of 
Messrs.  Slater^  Lockwood  and  Chapman.  Tms  library  is  open  to  all  by 
paying  the  triflm?^  sum  of  one  cent  per  week  for  each  volume,  if  properly 
used  and  not  kept  Inn^er  than  two  weeks  in  the  hands  of  the  reieuler.  The 
amount  received  in  this  way  is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  sup- 
ply of  new  books. 

Lonsdale  Company  (District  No.  32,)  have  liberally  raised  the  same  sum, 
S500,  which  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  benefit 
of  that  village,  with  regulations  similar  to  those  of  Slatersville.* 

The  efibrts  made  in  these  villages,  £w  well  as  in  other  places  where 
libraries  have  been  established,  to  anbrd  the  people  facilities  for  reading 
and  general  information,  are  highly  creditable,  and  will  prove  as  we  trust 
of  great  utility.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  means  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  the  people  have  access  to  proper  books,  the  tone  and  char- 
acter of  societv  will  be  elevated.  And  it  is  hoped  that  other  places  destitute 
of  libraries  will  follow  the  noble  example  of  these  until  we  shall  see  every 
village  and  every  district  in  the  town  supplied  with  a  choice  selection  of 
reading.  It  is  bv  spreading  eeneral  intelligence  among  the  parents,  and 
this  alone,  by  which  we  can  nope  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  carrying 
forward  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  common  schools. 

These  libraries  were  selected  and  purchased  by  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Publjc  Schools. 

6.  Moral  EduccUion  —Transcending  in  importance  all  other  improve- 
ments there  seems  to  be  some  hopeful  changes  in  the  moral  condition  of 
our  schools.  There  is  less  profanity — less  coarse  and  vulgar  langua;?e 
among  the  scholars,  and  more  kindness  and  refinement  of  feeling  towards 
each  other.  This  may  be  ascribed  in  part,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  the 
improvement  and  bettered  condition  of  the  school-houses— to  the  generally 
increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education— to  the  more 
frequent  visits  which  the  schools  have  received  from  parents,  trustees  and 
•trangers.  and  to  the  higher  moral  tone  of  action  which  govern  our  teach- 
ers. And  we  are  happy  to  witness  increasing  attention  to  that  cUl-impor- 
iant  axtkiect  which  involves  the  vital  intfrests  of  our  schools,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  upon  which  all  must  stand  or  fall.  No  system  of  education 
can  be  sound  in  principle  which  is  not  based  upon  the  mond  sentiments. 

» 
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Here  lies  die  only  platform  upon  which  every  endarinff  Boperstmeture 
mast  rest.  In  order  to  develop  the  whole  man  to  the  grMttest  extent  of  his 
capabilities,  and  to  prepare  him  to  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  his  exist- 
ence, the  physical,  mtellectual  and  moral  traimng  must  eo  together  in  har- 
mony. While  vre  are  educating  the  head  we  must  eoucate  the  h/tart^ — 
while  the  intellect  is  duly  nurtured,  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature 
mast  not  be  forgotten— while  we  are  unlurling  the  sails,  i¥e  must  take  care 
ofthe  ballast  Upon  the  moral  training  of  our  youth  every  thing  truly  val- 
uable in  their  education  depends,  and  for  this  training  we  are  to  Iook  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  The  teachers 
here  stand  as  sentinels  to  give  direction  to  the  moral  sentiments.  Ma:^ 
they  duly  consider  the  weight  of  their  responsibility  !  It  is  not,  however, 
theprovmce  ofthe  instructor  to  teach  religion  in  tne  popular  sense  of  the 
terai,  or  to  teach  sectarianism  in  any  sense,  but  U  is  his  high  prerogative 
1 1  inculcate  those  virtues  which  difpi%/y  hwrjon  nature  and  prepare  man- 
kind for  usefulness  and  for  the  right  ef^oyment  of  every  earthly  hltssing, 

III.  DKrccTs  AifD  SnooKdTioirB  fx>a  ImpHovsmsnt. 

1.  District  Retums.—The  law  makes  it  binding  upon  the  districts  to  sub- 
mit annual  returns  of  their  respective  schools  to  the  town's  committee,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  committee  or  the  State  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe,  and  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  making  such  returns  is  a  forfeiture 
of  the  school  money  the  succeeding  year ;  hence  it  is  important  these  re- 
turns be  punctually  made. 

The  law  also  requires  the  school  committee  to  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  condition  ofthe  public  schools  to  the  town,  and  also  to  the 
State  Commissioner,  within  a  certain  time,  before  the  town  can  draw  its 
share  of  school  money  from  the  state.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  trus< 
tees  to  see  that  the  returns  are  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  clerk  ofthe  school 
committee,  in  due  season  to  enable  them  to  make  their  report  as  the  law 
requires ;  this  should  be  done  by  the  first  of  May. 

It  is  furthermore  very  important  that  these  returns  be  made  out  in  a 
proper  maimer,  as  the  school  committee  are  dependent  upon  them  for 
many  facts  and  statistics  which  go  forth  in  their  report  to  the  town  and 
state:-  they  should  be  filled  out  with  care  and  accuracy,  so  that  they  can 
be  relied  upon.  Some  of  these  returns,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  been 
very  incomplete  and  imperfectly  made  out,  which  causes  the  school  com- 
mittee much  perplexity  and  trouble  in  preparing  their  report. 

The  want  of  iulness  and  accuracy  in  many  of  the  distrkst  returns,  may 
be  owin^  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  teachers  have  considered  this  as  no 
part  of  their  duty,  and  have  carelessly  lefl  their  registers  at  the  close  of 
the  term  for  the  trustees  to  decipher  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to  make 
OQt  their  returns  from  them.  But  the  teacher  who  understaiids,  or  ouglit 
toanderstaod  his  own  language,  and  how  the  register  has  been  kept,  is  the 
ooe  to  transcribe  it,  and  should  always  consider  it  his  duty  to  nil  out  or 
aoist  in  filling  out  the  returns,  so  &r  at  least  as  they  relate  particularly  \jo 
the  register  or  to  the  school. 

Agam  we  may  observe  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the 
registers,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  average 
attenchuice.  The  law  makes  the  proportion  of  school  money  to  each  dis- 
trict dependent  in  part  upon  the  average  number  of  scholEU's  which  attend- 
ed school  the  preceding  year.  Each  scholar  this  year  draws  $1,74.  and  a 
yariation  then  of  a  single  scholar  in  the  average  attendance  would  make 
this  difierence  in  the  amount  of  money  drawn  by  that  district.  Hence  a 
careful  accuracy  should  be  observed  m  estimating  the  average.  There 
ceemg,  however,  to  be  a  great  deficiency  from  some  cause  in  making  re- 
tnms  ofthe  average  attendance  ofthe  scholars,  and  we  believe  some  dis- 
tricts have  not  hitherto  received  their  appropriate  share  ofthe  public  money 
is  consequence  of  this  irregularity.  Several  districts  which  have  sustain- 
ed their  schools  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in  the  year,  have  returned  a 
m  Dumber  of  average  attendance,  with  even  a  greater  number  of  regis- 
tered scholars  than  some  other  districts  which  have  continued  their  schools 
ooly  firar  or  ^ve  moDtlis,  and  consequently  the  districts  in  some  instances 
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which  have  supported  the  iongest  school,  have  drawn  the  least  monej  io 
proportion  to  tlA  number  ofscholarfi.  This  may  be  expletined  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  manufacturing  district  where  the  school  has  been  continaed 
through  the  year,  a  part  of  the  scholars  only  attended  school  the  same 
term,  while  the  others  were  employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  next  term  they 
would  exchange,  thus  giving  all  an  opportunity  of  five  or  six  monthis 
schooling  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Now  if  the  average  be  made  for  the 
year,  or  the  whole  time  the  school  keeps,  it  would  be  much  less  when  differ- 
ent sets  of  scholars  attend  different  terms,  than  it  would  be  if  the  same 
school  had  kept  half  the  time  with  a  general  attendance ;  and  hence  such  a 
school  would  draw  more  money  by  keeping  four  months  in  the  year  than  it 
would  by  keeping  twelve  months.  It  would  be  poor  encouragement,  then, 
for  a  district  to  raise  funds  to  continue  the  school,  if  by  so  doing  it  received 
less  money  from  the  town. 

There  should  be  adopted,  if  possible,  some  general  rule  in  averaging  the 
attendance,  which  would  produce  something  like  equality  among  the 
districts  throughout  the  town.  The  registers  are  designed  to  keep  ever^ 
half  day's  attendance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  number  ofhalfdayi 
cUl  the  acholars  attended  shotdd  be  added  up  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
half  days  in  tlie  term, — the  result  is  the  average  attendance  for  that  term. 
Tins  rule  should  be  observed  in  all  the  districts  where  one  school  is  taught 
lour  or  five  months  only,  with  a  general  attendance.  But  in  manufactur- 
ing districts,  where  dmerent  sets  of  scholars  attend  school  in  different 
parts  of  the  year,  and  in  those  districts  also  where  a  winter  school  is  kept 
for  large  scholars,  and  a  summer  school  for  small  children,  the  following 
rule  may  be  used :  Find  the  average  as  b^are  for  the  winter  term,  am 
to  this  add  the  average  for  four  months  more  <^  all  the  new  names  regis- 
tered after  the  first  term. 

Attendance.—lt  appears  from  distrkt  returns  that  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  registered  m  the  town  is  2012,  while  the  average  attendance  or 
the  average  number  which  has  received  four  months  schooling,  is  only 
1577,  makmg  a  difference  between  the  average  and  registered  number,  of 
435.  Although  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  this  respect,  the 
average  attendance  being  far  greater  the  last  year  in  pro|>ortion  to  the 
whole  number  registered,  than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  still  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  attendance  is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  that  demands  united 
effort  to  remedy. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  every  individual  in  community, 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  should  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  a  good  common  school  education,  or  at  least  such  an  education  as  four 
months  instruction  would  give,  and  so  long  as  universal  education  contri- 
butes to  private  and  public  good,  and  the  law  makes  ample  provision  at  the 
public  expense,  to  carry  out  this  object,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  ac- 
cept the  advantages  of  the  public  gift  But  it  seems  that  about  onefourih 
part  of  the  children  registered  in  the  town,  have  virtually  rejected  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  by  neglecting  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  thus  de- 
prived themselves  of  all  the  benefitd  intended  bv  these  insticutionB.  The 
same  number  of  schools,  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  the  same  amount 
of  appropriations,  would  educate  the  two  thousand  children  whose  names 
are  re^stered,  equally  as  well  as  the  fifteen  hundred  which  have  actually 
attended  the  schools  and  received  four  months  schooling.  TTius  between 
fiur  and  five  hundred  children  within  ^  borders  of  our  own  town,  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  shedding  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
w<wiya(<  of  society,  and  defeating  the  prtmary  object  of  the  pubUc  of- 
propritUions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  law  has  liberally  provided  for 
these  as  well  as  for  others. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Those  who  do  not  attend  school  punc- 
txiaWy,  not  only  deprive  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  instruction,  but 
they  injure  the  school,  and  consequently  deprive  others  of  its  advantages. 
The  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  five  hundred  scholars  would  materi- 
ally injure  the  progress  and  improvement  of  five  hundred  more  that  punc- 
ally  attended.  Every  teacher  well  knows  what  confusion  is  produced  in 
the  classes^what  perplex!^  to  himself  and  general  injury  to  the  school. 
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are  cansed  by  irre^lar  attendance.  The  means  of  uwtrnotion  have  been 
held  out  but  not  accepted.  Money  has  been  exipnded— school-houses 
ha^e  been  erected,  teachers  placed  in  them,  and  the  doors  opened  to  receive 
the  scholars,  but  they  have  not  come  in.  Every  thing  has.  apparently, 
been  done  that  could  be  done,  but  to  take  the  cnildren  by  the  hand  ana 
lead  them  to  the  school-house,  yet  the  precious  e^if^  thus  freely  proffered 
has  been  rejected,  and  our  schools  are  suffering  the  pernicious  consequen- 
ces. And  the  question  now  arises,  how  shall  this  evd  be  remedied  ?  Per- 
haps coercive  legislation  would  not  be  the  most  prudent  or  efficient  means 
of  accomplishing  this  object. 

The  law  has  already  done  as  much  as  would  probably  be  judicious  to  do 
by  making  the  amount  of  money  to  each  district  depend  in  part  upon  the 
average  attendance,  not  only  with  a  view  of  holding  out  an  inducement  for 
oil  the  scholars  of  a  proper  age  to  enter  the  school,  but  to  encourage^  if 
possible,  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  afterward.  What  remains 
then  to  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty,  must  be  mainly  done  by  the  M- 
dent  co-operation  of  the  pcsrefiOs  We  believe  the  matter  needs  only  to  oe 
generally  understood  to  msure  united  effort.  Let  every  parent  remember 
utat  a  sin^^le  day's  absence  of  a  scholar  from  school,  involves  a  train  of  evils 
&r  more  mjurious  in  their  consequences  tfian  the  mere  privation  of  a  week's 
instruction. 

FiexfitotOTi.— Although,  as  we  have  seen,  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  our  school-houses,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  what  they 
oo^ht  tobe ;  and  much  may  be  said  as  to  the  manner  and  necessity  of  re- 
DBirine  eld  nouses  and  completing  new  ones,  in  order  to  render  them  cowr 
rortahie  and  comcenient,  and  to  carrv  out  those  plans  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  rising  generation.  But 
the  proper  limits  of  our  report  necessarily  exclude  variety  of  detail.  One 
thing,  however*  in  this  connection,  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools,  that  we  hope  to  be  indulged  in  giving  it  some  con- 
sideration. We  refer  to  the  necessity  of  supply  mg  the  school  rooms  with 
^Kre  air  for  the  children  to  breathe. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  has  indeed  claimed  some  attention,  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  new  school-liouses  in  our  town,  but  the  means  employed 
have  been  v^rj  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  have  clearly  evinced  that 
the  importance  of  pure  air,  and  the  moot  efficient  arrangement  for  supply* 
ing  it,  nave  not  been  ¥rell  understood  or  duly  appreciated.  A  small  aperture 
is  Qsoaliy  made  in  the  ceiling,  designedly  for  the  bad  air  to  pass  off,  but 
without  any  communication  mrough  the  roofer  gable  for  the  final  esca^ 
of  this  air,  and  hence  it  is  forc^  down  through  the  same  aperture  in 
streams  of  cold  air,  and  oflen  directlr  upon  some  of  the  children's  heads,  to 
their  inconvenience  and  injury ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  means 
of  sumilying  fresh  air,  except  through  the  ordinary  doors  and  windows, 
which  are  generally  closed  tightly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes^ 
recess.  Here  forty,  fifly,  or  a  nundred  scholars  are  confined,  with  the  idea 
of  perfect  a&fetf  ifihere  are  one  or  two  snuiU  holes  in  the  uppor  part  of  the 
room,  merely  to  admit  the  air  into  the  attic,  as  if  the  garret  had  some 
tDSffic  influence  upon  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  which  after  bein^  there 
awhile  would  return  perfectly  purified  and  fitted  to  undergo  again  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  arrangements,  to  eay 
the  least,  must  be  very  imperfect,  and  soraetithes  positively  injurious,  espe- 
cially when  these  apertures  are  so  placed  that  the  scholars  are  exposed 
to  a  descending  current  of  cold  air. 

There  are  some  essential  conditions  depending  upon  scientific  principles, 
which  must  be  observed  in  all  thorough  and  efficient  arrangements  for 
ventilation.  Two  principal  communications  must  be  had  directly  with  the 
external  atmosphere,  one  in  the  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  building,  for  the 
^^reas  ofimpore  air ;  the  other  through  the  floor  or  lower  ^t  of  the  room, 
w  the  ingress  of  fresh  atr.  Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  accomplishing  this  object  in  the  beet  and  most  economical  way,  but 
one  of  the  most  simj^e  and  sclent^  is  that  contrived  by  Mr.  Emerson^  of 
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Boston.*  His  apparatus  consists  mainly  of  an  "  Ejector ^^  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  isdesigBed  to  conduct  away  or  expel  the  impure  airland  an 
*'  If^edcfT^  which  is  oesigned  to  supply  fresh  air ;  the  Injector  bemg  cop- 
nected  by  a  simple  arrangement  with  the  stove  or  heating  apparatus,  in 
order  to  warm  the  fresh  air  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  room.f  A  verv  simple 
and  efficacious  contrivance  for  the  escape  of  bad  air  is  merely  to.Jiave  the 
aperture  in  the  ceiling  open  into  a  large  pipe  connected  with  the  chimney; 
the  warm  air  ascending  the  chimney  would  induce  an  ascending  current 
in  the  pipe,  and  thus  the  vitiated  ah*  would  be  drawn  or  forced  up  the  pipe» 
while  a  stream  of  cold  air  would  be  prevented  from  descendiiig  into  the 
room.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  ventilation, 
so  much  as  to  enforce  Uie  necessity  of  it,  and  the  consequences  of  its  neg- 
lectj 

It  is  well  known  that  air  is  in  some  degree  absolutely  essential  to  animal 
life,— that  our  very  existence  is  every  moment  depenaent  upon  it,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  this  existence  for  aiw  length  of  time  in  a  healthy  state, 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  presence  of  air,  but  upon  a  continual  supply  of 
a  certain  kind  ana  a  certain  quanfibj  in  a  given  time.  This  fact  may  be 
eafdiy  proved  by  confining  a  small  animal,  as  a  mouse,  in  a  ti^ht  vessel 
containing  two  or  three  quarts  of  air ;  in  a  short  time  he  shows  signs  of 
uneasmess  and  distress,  pants  for  breath,  and  finally  in  a  few  hours  is  found 
dead.  So  if  our  children  be  shut  up  in  a  tight  room  and  C4)mnelled  to 
breathe  the  same  air  over  several  times,  a  very  few  hours  would  termin- 
ate  their  existenca 

In  order  to  properly  consider  the  vast  importance  of  this  subiect,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  atmospheric  air,  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  best 
suited  to  healthy  respiration,  is  primarily  composed  of  two  distinct  princi- 
ptes,  called  hy  the  chemists  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gsusesj  mixed  in  the  pro^ 
portions  of  about  twenty  jsarts  of  oxygen  to  eighty  of  mtroeto.  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — that  the  oxygen,  wmle  it  constitutes 
but  one*fiflh  part  of  the  whole,  is  the  life-giving  and  life-preserving  principle 
while  the  ofiice  of  the  nitrogen,  whocie  ofnceseemp  to  be  merely  to  dilute  and 
modify  the  oxygen,  producing  a  mixture  of  proper  strength  and  quality  for 
healthy  respiration.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the  air  when  received  into 
the  lungs,  but  there  it  undergoes  a  material  change  in  its  nature,  nearly 
one-half,  or  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  of  the  oxysen  has  disappeared,  ana 
its  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  equal  quantity  ofcarbonic  acid  eas,  which 
is  a  most  deadly  poison.  The  effect  then  produced  upon  the  air  by  breath- 
ing is  the  consmmpHon  of  a  ^ortien  of  its  vital  property  and  the  production 
cfa  fatal  poison, — hence  air  after  having  once  passed  through  the  longs, 
is  unfit  to  support  animal  life,  and  should  never  oe  breathed  over  a  second 
time,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  health. 

.  These  facts  should  be  known  to  every  individual,  and  should  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mmd  of  every  teacher  and  parent  in  the  land.  The 
extent  of  the  impurity  of  the  air  qqnsequent  upon  respiration,  and  the  time 
re<^uired  to  consume  the  oxygen  in  a  given  quantity,,  may  be  subject  to 
rigid  calculation  ;§  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  connected  with  the 
management  of  bur  publk;  schools  is  the  only  apology  for  here  presenting 
one  or  two  illustrations. 

It  is  found  by  careful  experiment  that  an  individual  breathes  frrnn  four- 
teen to  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  at  each  inspiration  freni  fif- 
teen to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air,  varying  in  different  individuals  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  sately  stated  as 
the  basis  of  our  calculations,  that  pupils  oftne  a^e  usually  attending  our 
public  schools,  upon  an  average  breatiie  twenty  tunes  in  a  minute,  and  in- 

•  See  Pftteiit  Office  Reports  fbr  1847,  page  49. 

t  For  a  Ailt  deacription  of  this  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  its  appTfcatioo,  see  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston,  1948.  re-published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  th« 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  in  Baniard*'8  School  Architecture. 

X  See  an  excellent  Essay  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Bamard*^  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  oft]it» 
State,  fbr  1845. 
^  Bee  Dr.  Conbe*^  Principles  of  Pbyaioloffy  applied  to'  health. 
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hale  teventeen  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration.  Hence  it  appears 
that  no  less  than  340  cubic  inches  are  necessary  to  support  the  respiration 
oTasing^le  pupil  for  the  space  oi'one  minute,  ana  forty  pupils,  which  may  be 
OQosiderea  about  the  average  number  in  our  schools^  would  m  the  same 
time  require  13,600  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  eight  cubic  feet.  Now  let  us 
■oppose  the  school  room  to  be  twenty  feet  square,  and  nine  feet  studded  in 
the  clear,  it  would  contain  3600  cubic  feet,  and  if.  as  we  have  just  seen, 
eight  cubic  feet  of  air  be  consumed  in  one  minute,  by  fort^  pupils,  3600  feet 
would  be  consumed  in  450  minutes,  or  seven  ana  a  hall  hours.  Hence  if 
forty  pupils  should  be  confined  in  a  room  of  the  above  dimensions,  perfectly 
tight,  wiithout  any  means  of  ventiiaiiony  they  would  all  be  dead  in  seven 
kmm  and  a  half;  and  copseqoently,  by  a  plain  deduction  of  logic,  half 
dead  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  about  the  usual  time  scholars  are  con^ 
fined  in  our  public  schools  each  haif  da^.  But  fortunately,  however,  our 
rales  enjoin  a  recess  often  or  fiAeen  minutes,  about  the  middle  of  this  in- 
terval, when  the  doors  are  open  and  the  scholars  permitted  to  breathe  a 
little  wholesome  air  in  the  open  element,  while  some  of  the  poisonous  vapor 
escapes  from  the  room.  Although  these  conclusions,  it  must  be  allowed, 
are  somewhat  ludicrous,  yet  they  are  no  less  startling  in  their  consequen- 
ces, when  it  is  found  by  strict  investi^tion,  that  with  certain  limitations, 
they  are  literally  true.  If  all  the  p  ipds  were  not  literally  dead  in  seven 
hours  and  a  hall,  they  would  be  breathing  a  deadly  aXmojSphere,  which 
would  absolutely  extuieuish  life  in  a  very  uiort  time ;  and  ii  they  are  not 
half  dead,  in  three  andTa  half  hours,  they  would  be  receiving  a  positive  in- 
jury to  their  health  and  constitution,  which  may  cut  short  their  existence 
and  destroy  a  ereat  portion  of  their  usefulness  and  happiness  in  life,  and 
consequently  they  may  be  said  iiteraliy  so  to  live  but  Juilfa  life. 

In  the  natural  process  of  respiration,  besides  the  changes  above  descri- 
bed, the  air  becomes  warmed  and  saturated  with  watery  vapor^  and  when 
expelled  from  the  lungs  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  and 
consequently  rises  like  smoke  or  steam.  Hence  we  observe  a  most  beau- 
tiful provision  of  nature  to  prevent  the  air  being  drawn  back  again  into  the 
hingB ;  now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  far  children  are  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  this  provision. 

Suppose  forty  pupils  seated  in  a  school  room  of  the  above  dimensions, 
each  pupil  breathing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  times  a  minute,  and  inhaling 
seventeen  cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration ;  they  all  would  throw 
out  from  their  lungs  in  the  space  of  one  minute^  eight  cubic  feet  of  impure 
and  poisonous  gas,  which  would  immediately  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  through  the  ceihng,  it  there  re- 
mains hovering  about  like  a  living  thii^,  as  if  conscious  of  luidue  confine- 
ment, seeknig  liberty.  In  another  minute  eisht  cubic  feet  more  is  added  to 
tbat,  and  so  on ;  thus  in  a  very  short  time  alithe  upper  part  of  the  room  is 
filled  with  bad  air,  portions  of  which  will  be  forced  down  where  the  scholars 
sit,  and  became  mingled  with  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room ;  so  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  pupils  are  compelled^  and  cru- 
dly  90,  to  breathe  over  the  same  air  that  has  once  passed  through  their 
bmgs.  While  laboring  like  dutiful  children  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
them,  and  toiling  with  anxiety  to  progress  in  the  highway  of  knowlSge, 
they  have  nothing  better  to  sustam  hre  and  keep  up  their  energies  than  a 
fcuonouM  atmosphere :  like  criminals  compelledto  work  hard,  with  scanty 
rations,  and  of  a  very  bad  qtudity,  /t* 

Should  we  be  presented  with  a  draught  of  putrid  water  from  the  stag' 
^oM  pool  to  quench  our  thirst,  so  lon^  as  we  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
crystal  fountains  from  the  bountilul  ^ifts  of  nature,  we  should  turn  from  it 
with  contempt  and  disgust.  And  with  no  less  disgust  should  we  shun  a 
polluted  atmosphere,  could  we  see  those  poisonous  and  disgusting  particles 
of  ga»  which  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  which  we  are  oflen  com- 
pelled to  breathe  without  knowing  it  Putrid  water  or  putrid  food  would 
be  no  less  deleterious  to  the  health  and  constitution,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  than  putrid  air  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  The  only  difference 
18,  we  can  see  and  taste  the  one,  while  our  senses  do  not  detect  the  other; 
so  much  more  important  to  carefully  exercise  reason  and  judgment  m 
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goardiiiff  against  an  evil  our  ■entes  faO  to  discover.  How  manr  thoo- 
■ands  ofpersonB,  young  and  old,  both  in  our  school  rooms  and  puMic  aa- 
aemblies,  have  been  doomed  to  breathe  an  impure  and  tainted  atmosphere, 
without  a  suspicion  that  anv  thing  was  wrong  until  its  evil  efiects  were 
experienced  in  the  form  of  languor,  faintness,  headache,  and  a  varietj  ol 
other  unpleasant  sensations,  and  still,  perhaps,  not  suspecting  the  true 
cause,  until  a  continued  repetition  of  the  evil  has  made  sad  inroads  upoo 
their  health  and  constitution. 

What  teacher,  when  confined  in  the  corrupted  air  of  a  small,  low  studded, 
ill  ventilated  school  room,  has  not  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  such  air, 
bv  the  dull,  languid,  sleepy  appearance  of  his  scholars'?  And  wha  has  not 
observed  that  these  effects  are  greater  just  before  recess,  and  less  in  the 
forenoon  ^an  in  the  aflernoon?  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  after  fifty  or 
sixty  paird  of  lungs  have  been  acting  upon  the  air  of  the  room  for  «ix  or 
■even  hours ;  it  is  then  in  its  maximum  state  of  impurity.  And  many  a 
teacher  knows  by  sad  experience,  how  restless  and  imeasy  the  pupils  be- 
cokne  at  such  times,  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  order,  and  how  much 
more  difficult  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  make  them  com- 
prehend their  studies.  How  many  blows  and  severe  beatines  have  been 
mfUcted  for  idleness  and  stupidity,  while  a  little  pure  air  would  nave  aroused 
that  enerey  and  activity  which  the  rod  failed  to  do. 

If^such  be  the  effect  of  breathing  bad  air  for  a  few  hours  only,  what  will 
be  the  consequences  when  this  experiment  is  repeated  from  daV  to  day,  for 
weekSf  and  numths,  and  eran  years.  The  next  generation  will  grow  up  a 
weak,  feeble,  sickly,  puny  race.  That  hardy,  robust  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, which  characterized  our  forefathers,  and  which  so  admirably  fitted 
them  for  those  toils  and  hardships  which  they  endured  for  our  sake,  will  no 
longer  be  known  among  their  posterity. 

The  all-wise  andbenevolent  Creator  has  provided  abundant  means  in  the 
established  laws  of  nature  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 

S reservation  of  health,  and  so  long  as  we  comply  with  the  necessary  con- 
itions  of  these  laws,  a  healthy  constitution  is  the  result.  But  we  have 
disobeyed  these  laws,  and  are  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  their  violatioa 
The  artificial  contrivances  of  civilized  lif^,  guided  by  folse  notions  of  re- 
finement and  the  dkstates  of  an  unsound  philosophy,  nave  grossly  pervert- 
ed the  simple  principles  of  nature  in  this  prim^  condition  of  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  taken  mnch  pains 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  many  of  those  outward  conveniences  ahd  com- 
forts of  life  which  tend  to  subserve  earthly  happiness,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  forgotten  to  conform  to  those  physic 4L  laws  upon  which  the  health 
and  corUvnuation  of  human  life  and  human  happiness  uUimaUly  depencL 

We  beUeve  the  evils  arising  from  inattentfon  to  the  subject  oipTOper 
ventilation,  and  the  necessitv  of  purity  of  atmosphere  for  healthy  respira- 
tion, has  already  produced  alarming  enects  upon  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  race.  Breathing  bad  air  tends  directly  to  destroy  the  healthy  action 
of  the  blood— produces  general  debiiity—weakens  the  lungs  in  a  special 
manner,  and  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  disease.  This  is  truly  an 
arch  destroyer  which  has  been  chi^y  instrumental  in  undemrndn^  ths 
health  and  constitution  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  land,  and  is  now 
sowing  hroad<ajst  the  seeds  of  pulmonary  consumjftiont  which  anmiaUy 
sweeps  its  thousands  of  our  brightest  youth  to  an  untimely  grace. 

The  propria^  of  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  free  schools, 
has  long  smcd  ceased  to  be  doubted,  in  a  republican  government,  where 
the  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  depend  upon  the  virtue 
and  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  where  every  man  is  endowed 
with  the  privileges  of  a  man  as  recognized  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
is  allowed  to  exert  his  influence  upon  government  through  the  medium  of 
the  ball9t-box.  Where  every  man  ccm  come  to  the  polls,  as  each  of  you, 
fellow  citizens,  can  do  here  to-day,  with  no  power  to  dictate  him,  save  his 
own  conscience  and  the  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  it  needs  no  ai^mnent  to 
show  tnat  general  knowledge  must  be  the  polar  star  of  national  security. 
The  query  then  is,  not  whether  any  appropriations  shall  be  made,  but  what 
amount  it  is  expedient  to  make  under  present  circumstances,  for  the  sup- 
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port  ofpublic  instmction.  This  question,  gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  de- 
cide in  view  of  your  own  individual  interests  and  of  the  town.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  only  pledge  ofsecurity  for  our  sacred  liberties  and  the 
perpetuit^r  of  our  honored  mstitutions,  is  the  suttaimng  power  of  a  univer- 
mlextensifm  of  knowledge  and  viriue—thex  the  illuminating  beams  of  these 
essential  elements  of  our  nation's  glory  and  prosperity  can  only  be  diffused 
throofi^h  the  medium  of  common  schools.  These  are  emphatically  the  in- 
ditutums  of  the  people  ;  let  the  people  guard  them  and  they  will  ^uard  the 
people ;  and  finally,  may  all  the  public  appropriations  be  so  applied  in  ex- 
tending the  lieht  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  throu|^h  the  land,  that 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  precious 
inheritance  of  our  Ibrefathers,  shall  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  posterity ! 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JAMES  BUSHEE.  Oerk. 
SmUJ^fiM,  June  5,  1848. 

School  Committee  for  1847-48,  Charles  Hyde,  James  Bushee,  Ahaz 
Mowry. 

Note.  Extract  from  a  communication  received  from  the  Librarian, 
{Rev.  C.  W.  Hewe9,)  of  the  Lonsdale  Atheneum, 

"  The  whole  number  of  volumes  purchased  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commis- 
noner  of  Public  Schools,  for  our  Library,  is  one  thousand,  to  which  have 
been  added  several  volumes  by  donation.  Our  library  was  opened  on  the 
I8th  of  December,  1847,  and  the  average  number  of  volumes  issued  each 
week  is  eighty-five,  and  the  whole  Eunount  taken  for  the  use  of  the  books 
(one  cent  per  week,)  ailer  April  1,  1848,  was  $25,  and  afler  this  date, 
September  1 ,  is  952.  The  books  most  called  for  are  Voyages  and  Travels, 
American  Biography,  and  American  and  French  Histories.  The  works 
QD  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Manufactures  and 
Trades  are  well  read.  Every  day  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
■election  in  general,  and  especially  in  purchasing  many  books  adapted  to 
juvenile  reading,  and  thus  creating  a  taste  and  the  habit  of  reading  in  the 
young.  The  books  are  treated  better  than  we  dared  to  hope— not  a  book 
has  been  lost— and  it  has  been  necessary  in  but  one  instance  to  impose  a 
fine  for  damage.    Our  bill  for  repairs  has  not  exceeded  three  dollars. 

Our  best  hopes  in  reference  to  the  Library,  in  every  particular,  have 
been  more  than  realized,  and  the  apparent  improvement  in  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  this  people  is  a  complete  justification  of  the  munificent  ($500)\x- 
penditure  on  the  part  of  the  Lonsdale  Company  in  providing  so  judiciously 
selected  library." 
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Report  of  Scbool  CoMMirrEE  for  1847. 

The  School  Committee  present  the  following  Annual  Report : 

Soon  ader  their  appointment,  the  Committee  met,  and  organized  hj  the 
choice  of  O.  F.  Otis.  Chairman,  and  J.  S.  Tourtellot,  Secretary ;  the  latter 
afterwards  resigned,  and  H.  W.  Aldrich  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have  held  sixteen  meetings  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  the  transaction  of  other  business  relating  to 
the  schools.  With  few  exceptions,  they  have  visited  each  school  twice 
during  the  winter  term.* 

They  have  examined  17  applicants  for  schools,  16  of  whom  have  been 
approved. 

•    The  following  table  shows  some  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pm)lic  money. 
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*  The  Committee  have  ipent  484  hours  in  meetings  of  bustneei,  examination  of  teachers,  and 
▼iaitkig  schoola,  which,  at  $1.00  per  day  of  10  hours  each,  would  amount  to  $48.40.  They  hav* 
tiaTelled  over  380  miles,  which,  at  twdre  and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  would  amount  to  $17JU, 
•Ithough  in  moateaMi^  they  have  walked  to  the  serenl  seliooli  when  TiaitlQf  than. 
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The  whole  amount  of  money  received  for  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1845-6,  was  $828^9 ;  of  which  $548.59  was  derived  from  the  State,  h2J0O 
from  town^  and  $80  from  registry  tax.  By  provision  of  the  school  act,  one 
half  the  State  and  registry,  with  the  whole  of  town  money,  weis  divided 
equally  amon^  the  districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average 
attenaance  ofthe  scholors. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  if  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  was 
equally  distributed  among  the  4^1  scholars,  each  would  receive  ^1.72.  If 
divided  according  to  the  valuation  of  property  in  each  district,  there  would 
be  a  dividend  of  nine  cents  on  $100.  JBut,  divided  as  it  actually  is,  District 
No.  3,  havinff  the  greatest  number  of  registered  scholars,  has  $rl.06toa 
scholar,  and  No.  2,  with  the  smallest  number,  Jt3.27 ;  or,  by  the  return  of 
1844-5,  (seven  scholars,)  it  would  have  jt5.50. 

Condition  of  Schools. — The  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  has  been 
rery  re.^lar,  and  the  result  has  been  order,  spirit,  and  progress ;  while  in 
other  schools  there  has  been  great  irre^larity,  and  a  consequent  indifier- 
ence  to  study  on  the  part  ofthe  pupils,  besides  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Want  of  improvement  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  great  irregularity. 
It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  every  school  depends  in  a  great  measure 
open  the  regular  attendance  of  its  scholars.  Good  school-houses  and  good 
leachers  may  be  provided,  but  there  will  be  no  real  progress  unless  there 
is  punctual  attenaance ;  and  as  half  of  the  State  money  is  divided  according 
to  the  average,  a  constant  attendance  secures  a  greater  amount  ofthe  pub- 
lic money.  For  instance,  the  average  attendance  in  No.  13,  in  1845-6,  was 
34  greater  than  that  of  any  other  district,  and  the  amount  of  money  received 
was  greater,  while  the  nimiber  of  scholars  registered  was  19  less  than  in 
No.  3.  The  average  of  the  same  district  the  following  winter  beine  only 
25,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  money  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  one  month's  in- 
■traction.    This  is  true  of  any  other  district  in  similar  circumstances. 

Books. — The  Committee,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  School  Act. 
Sec.  V.  Tf  9,  and  with  the  advice  ol  the  State  Commissioner,  recommended 
a  oew  system  of  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  examined,  a  change  was  much  needed.  The  readmess  with  which 
the  parents  of  the  several  districts  have  furnished  these  books  for  their 
chiklren,  has  been  not  only  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education,  but  has 
aided  greatly  in  waking  up  an  mterest  in  the  schools.  In  most  of  the 
•chools  a  very  decided  miprovement  has  been  made  in  all  the  branches 
taught,  and  especially  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  newness  and  naveliv 
ofthe  excellent  series  of  reading-books  adopted,  has  awakened  an  unusual 
mterest  in  the  subject  of  reading,  and  much  assisted  the  teacher  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  education.  Colburn's  Arithmetic,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  jadges,  is  superior  toan^  other  mental  work,  and  imnarts  a  knowledge 
of  fibres  and  discipline  of  mind,  to  be  derived  from  no  other  source.  Great 
proficiency  has  been  made  in  this  branch  during  the  past  winter. 

ScBooL-HousEs.— The  houses  in  several  ofthe  districts  are  quite  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  convenience  and  attraction.  This  is  unfavorable  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education.  A  comfortable  and  spacious  school- 
room has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  health  and  ment£d  culture  of 
children.  The  location,  structure,  and  internal  arrangement  of  school- 
bouses  should  be  as  pleasant  and  convenient  as  the  districts  are  able  to 
make  them,  and  not,  as  in  some  instances,  present  a  prison-like  appearance 
to  the  chdld.  The  Committee  are  happy  to  report  an  improvement  in  sev- 
eral districts.  The  Pine  Orchard  scnool-house  has  been  neatly  and  con- 
veniently re-modelled ,  at  an  expense  of  about  ?  175.  The  eaxeUent  progress 
ofthe  scholars  in  this  school  is  one  ofthe  good  results.  Clarksville  district 
have  erected  a  conveniently  and  neatly  finished  house,  on  a  pleasant  site, 
at  an  expense  of  ^350.  Much  credit  is  due  this  district  in  leading  off  so 
nobly  in  the  matter  of  new  school- houses.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  in  Chepachet, 
have  uDited  in  building  a  large  two-story  house,  with  three  compartments, 
to  accoiqmodate  a  gradation  of  schools,  and  yoted  to  raise  S2o00  on  the 
taxable  property  for  tbat  purpose.  By  this  means,  the  system  of  common 
•chool  education  will  be  more  thoroughly  carried  out.  With  proper  teach- 
ers, lopervision,  and  support,  this  school  will  not  be  inferior  to  those  ofthe 
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■ame  character  in  Providence.  This  house,  combining  all  the  attractkNU 
and  conveniences  of  modern  school-house  architecture,  reflects  much  credit 
upon  the  districts,  and  will  be  an  honor  to  the  town.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
noble  spirit  for  improvement  of  school-houses  will  be  imitated  by  all  the 
other  districts,  which  will  speak  much  for  the  liberality  of  our  citizens. 

Altering  Districts. — The  Committee  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  districts  was  necessary  for  a  more  successful 
operation  of  the  schools.  Accordingly  they  have  made  such  alterations  as 
in  their  judgment  seemed  most  conducive  to  this  object.  Of  course,  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  every  man's  farm  a  school  district,  or  every  house  a 
school-room ;  nor  could  they,  by  any  arrangement,  satiedTy  every  person  io 
each  district.  But  if  every  in<uviduEd  preference  has  not  been  gratified, 
they  have,  at  least,  endeavored  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  all  the 
schools.  When  the  State  Commissioner  visited  tfus  town  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  its  schools,  he  at  once  remarked.  "  There  are  too  many  dis- 
tricts for  the  best  interests  of  education."  This  fact  is  obvious  to  every 
impartial  observer.  With  these  views,  the  Committee  have  made  the  finr 
following  important  changes : 

1.  The  SUtert  and  Wimor  districts,  (Nos.  10  and  11,)  registering  in  1846. 
one  fourteen,  the  other  seven  scholars,  have  been  dissolved^  a  smaU  por- 
tion of  them  added  to  Nos.  14  and  17,  and  the  remainder  to  No.  16,  therd)y 
giving  that  district  thirty  or  more  scholars.  The  reason  of  this  change 
appears  in  the  fact  that  No.  16  has  no  school-house,  and  the  houses  in  Nos. 
10  and  11  cannot  be  approved  for  school  purposes.  Now  the  new  district 
is  able  to  erect  a  house  within  a  convenient  distance  of  all  the  scholars,  and 
give  them  a  good  elementary  education. 

2.  Districts  No.  1,  with  twelve  scholars,  and  No.  2,  with  sixteen  scholars, 
were  next  united,  which  seemed  necessary,  as  No.  1  had  no  house,  ajml  the 
house  in  No.  2  was  not  suitable  for  the  best  interest  of  education.  Neither 
of  these  districts  alone  could  without  difficulty  maintain  a  school  according 
to  law,  but  united  they  are  able  to  build  a  nRai  and  convenient  house,  and 
sustain  a  good  school.  Why  should  these  twenty-eight  scholars  have  two 
teachers,  at  an  expense  of  ^^  per  month,  when  one  can  do  the  same  work 
just  as  thoroughly  for  $25  per  month?  If  these  districts  be  not  united, 
why  may  not  Fine  Orchard,  with  thirty-six  scholars,  be  divided  into  fiw 
districts,  and  demand  two  teachers  ?  or  the  Harmony,  with  thirty-eight 
scholars,  especially  when  many  of  the  scholars  are  as  far  from  their  school 
as  any  in  the  new  districts  ? 

3.  Districts  No.  9,  with  eighteen  scholars,  and  No.  17,  with  seven  schol- 
ars, have  been  united.  No.  9  had  a  school-house  in  ffood  repair.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  union  on  this  account  was  not  valid  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  the  owners  of  the  house  can  dipose  of  it,  and  use  the  avails  in 
paying  jtheir  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  This  has  been  done  by 
Nos.  3  and  4.  The  Foster  part  of  No.  9  receives  no  part  of  the  public 
money  Irom  that  town  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  it  was  thought 
best  that  the  part  belonging  to  this  town  should  be  united  with  No.  17,  and 
thus  have  the  means  within  themselves  of  building  a  house  and  keeping  up 
a  school.  If  the  great  distance  of  some  of  the  families  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion, the  Harmony.  Jefferson,  Clarkville,  and  Pine  Orchard  districts  can 
urge  the  same.  Those  who  walk  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  have  oflen 
more  energy  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  m&dke  greater  progress  in  their  studies. 

4.  A  small  portion  of  No.  14  was  antiexed  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  the  re- 
maining part  united  with  No.  18,  thus  making  a  new  district  of  fortv  schol- 
ars. In  these  districts  are  houses  which  are  private  property.  To  these 
the  same  remark  will  apply  as  to  that  in  No.  9.  This  change  seemed  im- 
portant, because  No.  18  had  not  scholars  sufficient  (there  bemg  but  fifteen 
registered, )  to  maintain  a  separate  school.  This  union  puts  all  in  possess- 
ion of  a  good  education. 

By  the  present  arrangement  of  districts,  there  are  five  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  five  on  the  north,  and  four  in  the  interior.  There  will  be  a 
saving  of  five  school-houses,  to  be  built,  and  kept  in  repair  and  warmed 
during  the  winter  term,  which  in  ten  years  would  amount  to  #2000.  The 
schools  now  need  fourteen  teachers,  where  before  there  were  nineteen. 
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This  reduction  of  the  number  of  districts  will  give  those  that  remain  9250, 
thttsjg^aining  in  each  year  nearly  one  month  school  to  each  district.  This 
also  increases  the  ability  to  mamtain  good  schools.  Those  who  have  the 
neatest  amoimt  of  means,  have  the  least  amount  of  public  money,  as  was 
desio^ed  they  should  have ;  while  those  of  the  smallest  means  have  the 
largest  sliare. 

If  any  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  has  been  done,  they  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  State  Commissioner.  If  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  cause  of  education,  that  public  officer  will  rectify  it  when  the  facts  are 
laid  before  him. 

It  has  been  said  these  changes  were  made  to  benefit  the  village  at  the 
expense  of  the  out-districts.  Can  any  one  say  this  with  all  the  facts  in  this 
report  before  him?  Do  not  the  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  from 
authentic  sources,  prove  this  charge  to  be  wholly  without  foundation?  If 
District  No.  5,  with  less  than  %60  of  public  money,  can  invest  ^990  in  a  new 
ichool-house,  ard  raise  nearly  ^400  to  sustain  a  school  through  the  year, 
why  may  not  any  other  district,  with  the  same  amount  of  means,  have  the 
£ame  amount  of  school  if  they  choose  ?  District  No.  3  has,  with  ^60  free 
money,  and  its  own  resources,  sustained  a  male  teacher  for  the  last  three 
years.  May  not  other  districts,  with  equal  means,  do  the  same  ?  If  dis- 
tricts are  not  disposed  to  pay  for  any  school  be/ond  the  free  money,  whose 
is  the  fault  ?  Tnis  new  arrangement  of  districts  increases  the  amount  of 
imblic  money  to  each,  though  it  does  not  give  each  the  same  amount  of 
property,  or  the  same  number  of  scholars.  This  is  not  possible  with  the 
present  situation  of  the  population.  An  approximation  to  a  perfect  equality 
B  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Committee  feel  confident  that 
with  a  united  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  several  districts,  these  chemges 
wiU  tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and 
will  doobUess  make  them  eciual  to  anv  of  the  country  schools  in  the  State. 

Believing  that  education  in  the  higfiest  sense  is  one  of  the  greatest  biess- 
mp  that  can  be  conferred  upon  the  rising  generation,  the  Committee  have 
laSored  steadily  and  perseverin^ly  to  promote  this  object.  They  have  en- 
deavored, as  they  were  able,  to  lay  deep  and  solid  its  foundations,  and  rear 
up  a  noble  superstructure.  In  doing  this  they  did  not  expect  to  escape 
censore,  or  secure  the  good  will  of  all.  But  if  their  efforts  have  given  a 
new  impulse  to  this  cause,  and  shall  be  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, they  will  feel  themselves  amply  rewarded.  As  the  success  of  our 
ichools  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public 
■oitiment,  they  would  help  to  form  that  sentiment  by  si)readinf  out  before 
their  fellow  citizens  the  facts  collected  and  considerations  o^red  in  this 
Report,  hoping  that  they  will  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who  desire  the 
well  being  of  society. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  arrangement  of  districts,  with 
their  scholars  smd  valuation : 

I.  Harmony, 37  25  92,000 

2  Evans, M  24  84,0(JO 

3-  Spring  Brook,    ...        -  43  32  82,000 

4  South  Cbepachet,  -        -        -        -  30  24  74,000 

0.  North  Cbepachet,       ...  55  48  102,500 

6.  Pine  Orchard, 41  25  56,500 

7.  Clarkvilte, 25  22  35,500 

8.  Arnold, 34  19  37,000 

9.  Star, 24  16  61,500 

10.  Trapp, 31  20  64,500 

11.  Brown, 23  .          19  '          39,500 

12.  Central, 41  30  108,500 

13.  Jefferson,    -----  28  23  61,500  ' 

14.  Moont  Hygeia,       -       -        -        -  11  8  23,000 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  same  division  of  public  money  as 
heretofore:  one  half  of  State  and  registry  money  according  to  average  at- 
tendance, and  the  remainder,  with  that  raised  by  town,  eqiually  among  the 
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districts.  This  ^ives  the  smaller  and  weaker  districts  the  means  of  sqb- 
taining  their  tree  schools  nearly  as  long  as  the  larger  and  richer  districts. 
If  six  cents  on  $100  of  valuation  is  raised  by  the  town,  in  addition  to  that 
received  from  the  State,  all  the  schools  can  be  kept  five  or  six  months  in  a 
rear,  without  each  separate  district  taxing  themselves.  This  would  be  a 
less  amount  than  has  oeen  raised  in  some  previous  vears.  If  it  is  not  raised 
by  the  town,  some  of  the  weaker  districts  may  not  nave  a  majority  in  favor 
of  taxing  themselves,  and  their  children  will  not  be  as  well  educated  ai 
those  districts  that  will  have  schools. 

Orin  F.  Otis,  Jesee  P.  Ballou,  Harrs  W.  Aldrich,  Alvin  A.  Meader 
Gridley  Burnham,  George  Olney. 

Glocester,  May  25,  1846. 

Extracts  from  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1847-8. 

The  amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1848,  is  as  follows: 

Received  from  State  appropriation, S517  01 

'*     Town        '*  200  00 

"    Registry  tax, 118  76 

Whole  amount  for  the  year, ^35  77 

This  sum  has  been  divided  according  to  law,  amonjg  the  several  districti, 

as  the  table  will  show.  The  number  of  children  registered  during  the  year 

has  been  485  ^  so  that  each  child  receives  $1  75. 
The  folio wmg  table  will  show  the  average  attendance  of  the  past  year, 

which  is  the  basis  of  this  year's  appropriation,  the  equal  division  of  the 

money,  and  the  division  according  to  average  total  valuation  of  property: 


No. 

Name. 

<\v.  Atteo. 

E.  div'n. 

Av.  div. 

Total. 

Valuation  prepay. 

1 

Harmony, 

25,00 

38,16 

23,95 

$62.11 

992,000 

2  Evans, 

24,54 

38,16 

23,51 

61,67 

84,000 

3'E.  Chepatchet, 

29,80 

38,16 

28,55 

66,71 

82.000 

4JS.  Chepatchet, 

14,90 

38,16 

14,27 

52,43 

74,000 

5N.  Chepatchet, 

43,24 

38,16 

41,43 

79,59 

102,000 

6  Pine  Orchard, 

27,67 

38,16 

26,51 

64,67 

56,500 

7  Clarkville, 

22,00 

38.16 

21.08 

59,24 

35,500 

8 

Arnold, 

18,50 

38,16 

17,72 

55,88 

37,000 

9  Star, 

21,92 

38,16 

21,00 

69,16 

61,500 

lOTrapp, 

20,00 

38,16 

19,16 

f»7,32 

64,500 

11  Brown, 

12  Central, 

19,00 

38,16 

18,20 

56,36 

39.500 

32,67 

38,16 

31,30 

69,46 

80,500 

ISJefieraonj^ 

23,50 

38,16 

22,51 

60,67 

61,500 

14 

Mount  Hygeia, 
Gross  &  Wade, 

7.40 

19,08 

7,09 

2617 

23,000 

1,75 

4,33 

331,89 

515,16 

316,28 

835,77 

The  above  valuation  of  property  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  as  there  hai 
been  some  alteration  in  tne  valuation  of  some  of  the  districts. 

Condition  of  the  Schools.— The  schools  in  the  town  have  generally 
appeared  well.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  over  any  previous ;rear, 
in  the  efficiency  of  their  discipline  and  instruction,  and  a  more  lively  inter- 
est on  the  j>art  of  children  ana  parents.  But  while  the  state  ot  the  schooli 
has  been  improved ;  yet  they  are  not  what  they  shovld  he,  and  what  they 
doubtless  will  he,  by  carrying  out  more  eflectualiy  the  present  system  ol 
education. 

In  four  or  ^y%  cases,  the  iron/  qf  goodschool-hotues  has  greatly  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  for  this  reason,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
there  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

In  most  of  the  schools,  want  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance,  hae 
been  a  great  bar  to  success.    In  some  cases  there  would  be  thirty  echo!- 
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ars  to-day,  forty  to-monrow,  and  twenty  next  day ;  the  claeses  are  thus 
almost  broken  up,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  greatly  hindered.  A 
\Mt  care  on  the  part  of  parents  will  enable  them  to  be  regidar  in  their 
aUendance,  and  thus  secure  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  the  discipline  has  been  too  lax  to  secu'*e  the  best 
results  of  education.  "  Order  is  heaven^ s  first  law,"  and  it  should  be  the 
first  of  the  school- room.  In  one  or  two  case,  there  seemed  to  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  scholars  to  appear  ig-norantf  in  answering  the 
most  simple  questions ;  as  if  their  real  ignorance  was  not  a  sufficient  reouke 
njtm  their  former  negligence  and  fouy.  If  parents  will  not  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  in  putting  down  edl  such  attempts  of  unsubdued  rebel- 
lion and  disorder,  he  should  use  his  own  prerogative,  in  expelling  all  such 
from  school.  The  best  interests  of  a  whole  school^  should  not  be  defeated 
by  the  boorishness  of  a  few  who  would  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  shame. 

District  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.— These  districts  have,  during  the  year,  • 
erected  a'  neat  and  convenient  house,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^3,000,  c>on- 
taiining  three  departments,  (primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar)  with  a 
room  for  recitations,  and  one  for  a  library.  When  we  look  at  its  pleasant 
location,  excellent  architecture,  and  fine  arrangement  for  seats,  ventilation, 
&c.,  it  may  well  be  plsiced  in  the  first  rank  ot  school-houses  m  the  State. 

These  schools  commenced  operation  last  October,  and  have  been  thus 
far  successfully  carried  forward  on  the  plan  of  gradation.  We  have  a 
greater  amount  of  education  for  the  qpime  money  and  time,  than  on  the  old 
plan. 

District  No.  12. — This  district  have  erected  the  past  rear,  altogether 
the  best  school-house  in  the  town,  if  we  except  the  village.  It  is  well 
constructed,  ventilated,  and  arranged,  neat  and  attractive,  within  and  with- 
out. It  has  a  pleasant  location,  spacious  yard,  good  wood-house,  and 
other  conveniences,  and  all  well  pamted.  The  whole  expense  was  over 
$800.  This  district  may  well  boast  of  their  efforts  as  worthy  of  emulation. 
As  the  result  of  this  noble  expenditure,  the  school  last  winter  in  some  re- 
spects, ranked  with  the  highest  grade  in  the  town ;  and  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Warren  Brown,  who  is  a  teacher  worthy  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided, and  the  scholars  whom  he  instructed.  The  district  have  liberally 
taxed  themselves  to  support  the  same  teacher  during  the  summer. 

Snch  are  the  views  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  presen  t  state 
of  the  schools  in  the  town ;  views  founded  in  most  cases  on  personal  ob- 
servation, and  in  every  case,  on  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We 
may  have  erred  in  some  instances,  but,  if  we  have,  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
from  any  prejudice  or  personal  bias.  Laboring  as  we  have  without  any 
compensation,  except  a  few  thanks,  and  many  a  lar^e  revenue  of  ''  curses 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish,"  there  is  certainly  no  temptation  for  us 
to  withhold  the  truth  on  this  subject  in  order  to  please,  or  to  secure  a  re- 
election to  ofiice.  And  though  we  ar^  not  candidates  for  public  favor,  yet 
we  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  highest  prosperity  of  our  common  schools. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  committee  desire  to  present  a  few  considera- 
tions to  their  citizens  on  the  subject  of  a  Visiting  Committee^  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  restdt  of  the  experiment  in  those  towns  where 
it  has  been  made,  we  are  sure  that  the  best  mtereste  of  the  schools  demand 
that  there  should  be  a  visiting  committee,  vho  shall  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
rices;  and  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  shall  visit  all 
the  schools  twice,  as  the  law  directs,  and  more  if  necessary  ^  who  shall 
act  with  the  trustees  in  seeing  that  the  teachers  are  doing  their  duty,  and 
^t  the  scholars  are  making  the  most  possible^  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  and  who  shall  also  make  a  written  report  of  the  state  ot 
each  school.  The  amount  paid  to  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  great  advantage 
received  by  the  town  from  such  supervision. 

The  committee  would  urge  the  importance  also,  of  raising  as  mneh 
money  by  the  town  as  is  received  by  the  State. 

Orin  F.  Otis,  Jesse  P.  Ballou,  Harris  W.  AUrich,  Alvin  A.  Meader, 
Gndfey  Burnham,  George  Olney. 
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Report  or  the  Scbool  Committbe  for  1847. 

* 

The  undersized,  in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Cov- 
entry w  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report  as  follows : 

At  a  town  meeting  holden  on  the  1st  dav  of  April,  1846,  the  freemen,  hy 
the  passage  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  for  the  first  time  made  an  appropria- 
tion  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and*  decided  to  elect  a  School  Com- 
mittee, in  accoraance  with  ^e  laws  of  this  State,  and  forthwitli  elected  th« 
present  Committee,  to  wit :  Samuel  Arnold.  O.  G.  Waterman,  J.  A.  Femier. 
Caleb  Nicholas,  B.  H.  Horton,  and  C.  Whipple. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  that  facts  with  reference«to  tlie  past  and  present  po- 
sition of  the  town  with  respect  to  common  school  education,  and  the  returns 
made  as  the  law  directs  by  the  several  districts,  will  afibrd  the  best  evidence 
as  to  our  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  during  the  year  that  hai 
passed,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  rehearsal  of  our  labors, 
nqping  that  the  fiiture  history  of  the  education  reform  in  this  town  will  sat- 
isfy our  fellow  citizens  that  we  have  not  spent  our  time  entirelv  in  vain. 

We  have  assembled  in  five  regular  and  ten  special  or  called  meetingB. 
and,  with  one  exception,  there  has  always  been  a  quorum  in  attendance, 
thereby  making  in  all  fourteen  meetings. 

At  tnc  first  meeting,  aAer  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  ofBce,  an  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  election  of  Samuel  Arnold,  Chairman,  and 
Cromwell  Whipple,  Secretary, 

Since  that  time  the  Committee  have  labored  as  hereinafter  specified,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  reported  without  regard  to  date. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  given  at  the  time  of  our  election,  we 

{proceeded  to  re-arrange  and  divide  the  town  into  districts.    This  was  a 
aborious  task. 
Division  into  Districts. — Having  decided  that  in  effecting  such  a  di- 


of  the  Committee  CL^reed  to  visit  three  of  the  eighteen  districts,  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  lines  of  boundQiry.  and  such  alteratioDs 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient.  Afler  the  members  had  spent 
about  two  days  each,  the  desired  obiect  was  at  last  accomplished,  though 
in  attaining  it,  the  record  of  the  old  lines  of  boundary  was  so  uncertain  aiid 
indefinite  as  to  prove  of  little  service.  ^ 

Reports  of  these  individual  examinations  were  then  compared,  revised, 
corrected,  and  written  out  by  the  Secretary  twice,  and,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, finally  adopted. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  obtained  twenty-five  printed 
copies  of  this  Record  of  Boundaries,  and  deposited  one  with  the  town  clerk, 
and  one  with  the  clerk  of  each  of  the  several  districts. 

This  record  (with  the  exception  of  some  errors  in  printing,}  is  believed 
to  be  correct,  and  to  afibrd  evidence  sufiicient  to  decide  wiw  reference  to 
the  land  included  in  any  district  in  the  town  by  the  established  lines  thereof. 

Organization  op  Districts.— The  Committee  proceeded  eeu-ly  in  the 
spring  of  1846  to  call  and  notify  meetings  in  the  several  districts  for  the 
organization  thereof.  Such  meetings  were  holden  in  eleven  of  the  eight- 
een districts  at  the  times  first  appointed,  five  neglecting  to  organize  until 
twice  notified,  and  two  neglecting  this  duty  untu  their  attention  was  di^ 
rected  to  it  for  the  third  time  by  the  Committee. 

These  primary  meetings  were  attended  in  nearly  every  instance  (by 
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prevkHM  ag^reement,)  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Committee,  and,  after 
nrach  exertion,  an  organization  was  effected  in  every  district  in  the  town. 

ExAMiHATioic  OP  Tbach£R8. — Tlus  duty  was  allotted  by  vote  to  a  sub- 
committee of  three,  consietin^  of  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Horton,  and  Whipple, 
the  two  last  named  only  having  served  as  such. 

In  the  perfbrmaoce  of  this  duty,  the  sub-committee  has  examined  seven- 
teen candidates^  applicants  for  pIsLcesas  teachers,  to  fourteen  of  whom  cer- 
tificates were  given,  three  having-,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  failed 
to  pass  a  legal  examination.  These  exammations  have  been  conducted  in 
accordance  widi  principles  suggrested  by  the  State  Commissioner^  and, 
while  the  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  have  insisted  on  evidence 
of  good  moral  character,  (even  sometimes  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
some  of  the  a{)DlicantB,  one  of  whom  was  obliged  to  go  about  sixty  miles 
to  obtain  certificates,)  yet  they  have  endeavored  to  refrain  from  being 
ng:id,  for  the  first  year,  by  giving  certificates  to  all  candidates  whose  claims 
*  the  act  relating  to  public  schools  would  on  anywise  reco^ize  to  be  valid. 

The  sub-committee  have  spent  in  this  unpleasant  service  more  than  four 
days;  and,  though  many  of  the  teachers  wno  have  been  employed  during 
die  past  year  have  not  oeen  (|uaiified  in  accordance  with  tihe  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  law,  yet  the  members  of  the  Committee  flatter  themselves  that 
ss  a  whole,  the  moral  character  of  those  engaged  as  instructors  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  of  a  higher  caste  than  that  exhibited  by  their  prede- 
cessors for  many  years. 

Five  (rf*  the  teachers  emi^oyed  in  this  town  have  acted  by  authority  of 
certificates  ffiven  by  E.  L.  Baggs,  as  County  Inspector,  and  two  other  by 
SQthority  of  certificates  countersigned  by  the  Statir  Commissioner. 

Roles  and  Regulations. — The  law  makes  i^  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  adopt  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  town;  and  in  the  performance  thereof,  B..H.  Horton.  and 
C.  Whipple  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consult  with  the  State 
Commissioner  and  others,  and  make  a  drafl  for  consMeration.  Their  re- 
port, as  amended,  was  adopted,  and  a  neat  ctpy  thereof,  suitable  for 
framing,  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  each  district 

These  regulations  are  similar  to  those  adopted  fbr  the  best  schools  in 
this  State,  and  are  calculated  to  restrain  both  teachers  and  scholars,  at  the 
tame  tkne  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  against  the  other. 

Location  op  School-Houses.— The  members  of  the  Committee  have 
endeavored,  in  the  performance  of  this  disagreeable  duty,  to  secure  union 
amon^  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  interested,  in  order  to  be  governed 
by  their  wishes,  if  not  incompatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  and 
convenience  of  the  scholars. 

AHer  spending  much  time  in  this  service,  though  thej  may  have  erred 
in  the  final  decisions,  they  have  been  made  without  partiality  or  prejudice. 

Apportionment  op  School  Pond. — The  sum  oF  money  appropriated  in 
this  town  the  past  year,  for  school  purposes,  amounted  to  ^1382.62,  viz : 
asount  received  from  State,  8817.97 ;  registry  tax,  ^228.00 ;  town  appro- 
priation, ^272.65. 

As  directed  by  the  act  relating  to  public  schools,  the  Committee  divided 
sne  half  of  the  amount  received  fVom  the  State  equally  amon^  the  several 
districts,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average  attendance  on  the 
poblic  schools  last  kept  in  each  district. 

The  electors  not  having  directed  in  what  manner  the  town  appropriation 
and  registry  tax  should  be  divided,  the  Committee  apportioned  the  amount 
thereof  equally^  among  the  several  districts,  believing  that  this  course 
woold  give  satisfaction. 

School  Books. — The  law  places  the  newer  to  decide  in  relation  to  the 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  hands  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  and  in  the  exercise  thereof,  a  sub-committee,  consistinf 
of  Messrs.  Horton  and  Whipple,  was  appointed  to  examine  books,  consult 
with  the  State  Commissioner,  and  the  committees  of  other  towns,  and  re- 
l»rta  fist  of  such  as  would  be  best,  every  thing  considered,  for  adoption. 

AAer  consulting  the  School  Commissioner  several  times— attending  a 
i&eetqg  of  the  school  committee  of  an  adjoining  town  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose— attending  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education,  holden  in  Provi- 
dence, for  tills  object,  and  an  impartial  examination  or  many  text-books, 
the  sub-committee  submitted  the  following  series,  wliich  was  adopted,  and 
the  list  embodied  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  as  follows: 

SPELLING — GaOaadet*!  SpeDer  and  Deflner. 
READING— Swrnn's  Series,  RusmU*!  A.  &  Reader. 
GRAMMAR— Weill'  Grammar. 
ARITHMETIC,  MBNTAI^^}ottHini*g.  Emeraon*i  Firrt  Fait. 

*"      -      WRrrTEN— TbomK>Q*i,  Greenieaf  *•. 
GEOGRAPHT— Moc«e*«,  Smith*!  Priimry. 
COMPOBmON--nirker*i  Aide, 
HUrrORT,  UNITED  STATED— WillMn'f  R.  J.  & 

H  GENERAL-BobbiDB*.  ' 

PHYSIOLOGY— Andrew  Coombe'e. 
PENMANSHIP— Columbian,  or  Winclieiler*a 
NATURAL  PHHiOSOPHY— MiM  BwltCB  Firrt  Leeeooa. 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY— Wayland*a 
ASTRONOMY- Burria*!  Geography  Heavens. 
ALGEBRA— Sberwin'a 
DICTIONARY— vVorcester's  Comprehemive. 
ETYMOLOGY— Town*s  Analysis. 

Holbrook'a  Apparatus. 

Wiekham's  Printing  and  Drawing  SlatesL 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. 

Northend's  Book  Keeping. 

Bible,  or  New  Testament 

The  above  series,  though  undoubtedly  imperfect,  is  perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  good  as  could  be  selected  for  the  public  schools  of  this 
town. 

Introduction  of  New  Text-Bookb.~-To  facilitate  this  desirable  object 
with  little  expense  to  the  parents  and  guardians,  and  ultimately  be  entirely 
rid  of  the  old  worthless  books,  the  School  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Hor- 
ton  agent  to  make  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  text-books 
adopted,  (or  their  immediate  introduction,  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  into 
the  public  schools. 

In  this,  the  most  laborious,  thankless  task  performed  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  during  the  year,  the  agent  labored  zealously,  and  so  effect- 
ually as  to  obtain  the  books  for  a  nominal  price  only.  In  this  scrYice^  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  open  correspondence  with  many  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  lo  visit  the  latter  place  two  or  three 
times  since  his  appointment.  He  has  received  and  diposed  of  school  boob 
to  the  amount  of  ^'800. 

Power  to  Fill  Vacancies  in  School  Districts.— This  power  has  been 
exercised  in  one  instance  only,  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  in  District  13, 
in  place  of  one  resignecL 

Approval  op  School- Houses.— Thou{s:h,  because  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice^ and,  in  some  instances,  real  inability,  many  of  the  districts  did  not 
furnish  suitable  school-rooms  as  required  by  the  law,  yet  the  Committee, 
anticipating  a  better  state  of  things,  and  regarding  me  interests  of  the 
children  as  paramount,  voted,  late  last  autumn,  to  approve,  for  the  past 
winter  onlv,  of  all  the  school-rooms  in  use  in  the  town,  and,  through  tbeir 
influence,  have  induced  some  of  the  best  teachers  to  engage  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  arduous  duties,  in  districts  and  school-rooms,  in  many 
respects  revolting  to  their  feelings. 

Orders  on  the  Treasorv.— These  have  invariably  been  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Clerk  has  kept  a  regular  drawn  debtor  and  credit  ac^ 
count,  on  a  permanent  record,  with  each  district. 

VisrriNG  Schools.— Besides  the  fifteen  days  spent  in  meeting,  in  our  ca- 
pacity as  Committee,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  many  more  em- 
ployed in  individual  efforts  as  sub-committees,  and  in  the  several  districts, 
the  School  Committee  devoted  seven  entire  days  to  visiting  the  schools. 
Though  this  is  a  pleasant  duty,  and  the  letter  or  the  law  requires  its  per- 
formance at  least  twice  during  the  continuance  of  each  school,  yet  when 
the  electors  reahze  that  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  work  for  nothiog. 
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'  and,  in  many  districts,  board  themselves,  we  hope  to  be  forg^iven  for  not 
devoting  two  weeks  last  autumn  to  this  service,  in  addition  to  the  time 
speat  in  March. 

Tlie  Committee,  in  the  performance  of  this  dut>r,  vieited  fourteen  out  of 
eighteen  schools.  Two  of  the  others  were  kept  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
and  the  other  two  were  closed  the  day  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  visit 
them,  thereby  preventing  an  examination,  though  the  disappointment  was 
anavoidable  under  the  circumstances. 

On  these  occasions,  the  Committee  devoted  two  and  three  hours  to  an 
examination  of  the  school-room,  location,  and  the  school  itself;  by  this 
means  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  several  districts^  which  could  not  have 
been  acquired  in  any  other  way,  and  at  tne  same  time  improving  the  op- 
portunity to  commend  or  disapprove,  in  presence  of  the  teachers,  scholars, 
and  sometimes  of  visitors,  every  thing  in  our  judgment,  right  or  wron^,  as 
it  deserved. 

In  the  following  short  reports  are  embodied  the  principal  fiicts  elicited  by 
this  examination,  with  reference  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
aeveral  districts,  the  improvements  already  made,  and  what  is  still  required 
in  order  to  advance  the  ^reat  cause  of  common  school  education. 

District  No.  1. — This  is  a  very  small  territory,  with  but  few  inhabitants, 
yet  they  have  accomplished  much,  because  they  are  perfectly  agreed. 

They  have  built  a  new  school-house,  which  contains  a  comfbrt£3)te  school- 
room, and  an  entry.  The  room  is  quite  too  small,  yet  well  ventilated,'  &c. 
The  location  is  good,  though  the  lot  ought  to  be  fenced,  graded,  &c.  This 
district  in  entitled  to  much  credit  for  building,  because  property  valuation 
is  very  small.  Hiid  the  tax  was  of  course  very  heavy  upon  mdividuals. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,  though  not 
the  best.  Some  of  the  scholars  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  improved 
system  of  teaching,  such  as  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  dtc,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  teacher  from  imparting  all  the  instruction  he  otherwise  wcruld. 
On  the  whole  this  district  is  in  a  very  advanced  position. 
District  No.  2.— This  is  also  a  small  district,  yet  the  inhabitants  have 
been  enough  interested  to  faithfully  repair  their  school-house,  at  a  heainr 
expense,  making  therein  a  comfortable,  well  ventilated  school-room.  It 
has  some  faults,  yet  it  is  well  arranged  and  very  good. 

The  Committee  very  much  regret  their  inability  to  visit  this  school. 
though  from  the  best  information  m  our  possession,  the  children  were  well 
instructed  bv  a  good  teacher. 

District  No,  3.— The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  in  the  back  ground, 
owning  as  they  do  one  of  the  worst  constructed,  most  miserable  school- 
bouses  in  the  town— cold,  badlv  ventilated,  rough  board  desks,  and  slab 
•eats;  indeed,  without  any  of  tne  conveniences  of  a  schddt-room.  This 
house  ou^ht  to  be  repaired,  or  another  built  immediately ;  the  location  is 
good,  if  tne  lot  can  be  graded,  &>c. 

The  Committee  were  unable  to  visit  this  school  also,  though  they  en- 
tered it  once  just  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  We  were  exceedingly  sorry 
tten  to  see  the  teacher  in  his  shirt-sleeves  (an  evidence  that  it  was  too* 
warm  in  the  room,)  and  to  hear  him  say  that  the  children  had  been  engaged 
without  intermission,  for  six  hours.  The  school-house  ought  rather  to  have- 
been  closed  that  day.  Other  than  this,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak  with 
reference  to  the  school.  We  regret  to  observe,  from  the  returns,  that  books 
were  used  prohibited  in  the  regulations. 

District  No.  4.— The  inhabitants  of  this  district  have  erected  a  new  and 
SDod  school-house,  though  not  ventilated,  and  provided  with  a  miserable 
Seating  apparatus,  a  real  nuisance.  If  these  difficulties  were  remedied,  and 
the  room  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  for  imparting  instruction,  thi» 
district  might  boast  of  very  good  provision  for  the  scholars. 

The  Committee  were  very  sorry  to  see  the  teacher  of  this  school  also  ii> 
his  durt'sleeves,  because  if  he  was  so  uncomfortably  warm,  the  scholars 
certainly  were. 

This  school  was  not  so  good  as  many  others,  yet  of  a  fair  grade.  Some 
of  the  large  scholars  were  so  diffident  as  to  be  unable  to  exhibit  the- knowl- 
edge thi^  undoubtedly  possessed,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to- judge. 
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District  No.  5.^Thi8  district  does  not  own  a  school-house,  and  the  roonu 
occupied  were  in  every  respect  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  A  house  ought 
to  be  built  ere  another  school  is  eommenced  in  the  district 

A  very  serious,  unreasonable  difficulty,  vfith  reference  to  the  teacher, 
prevented  the  poor  children  from  realizing  anv  benefit  from  the  public 
school.  Without  mentioning  particulars,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  difficulty  might  in  the  first  place  have  been  avoided,  if  all  the  tra&> 
tees  had  been  engaged,  and  acted  m  the  premises,  without  ob%ing  one  to 
officiate  singly  for  tne  district;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  that  trustee  had 
not  refused  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority. 

One  trustee,  first  on  behalf  of  the  district,  and  with  the  consent  of  another 
trustee,  employed  a/oung  man  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  and.  'm 
our  opinion^  a  good  mstructor ;  but,  after  the  school  hud  been  kept  hair  of 
the  term,  (m  consequence  of  a  rebellion  against  the  teacher's  authority, 
which  the  trustee  rather  fostered,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  quell.)  it  was 
closed  by  agreement,  The  other  trustees,  afler  taking  me  oath,  then  em- 
ployed the  same  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  this  school,  though  a  few  attended  another  kept  under  the 
auspices  of  the  trustee  who  had  first  acted. 

The  commiitee  of  course  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  school  sustained 
by  two  of  the  trustees  as  the  public  school,  and  appropriate  the  public  money 
accordingly.  In  this  decision  the  Committee  may  have  erred,  but  they  have 
been  governed  by  the  lawful  returns  made  by  two  of  the  trustees,  as  the 
onb^jprinia  fticie  evidence  in  the  case. 

District  Slo.  6. — The  inhabitants  of  this  district  have  thoroughly  repaired 
their  school-house  at  a  heavy  expense^  and  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  best  in  the  town,  well  arranged,  airy,  and  only  needing  a  ventilator  to 
msLke  it  very  good.    The  lot  ought  to  be  larger  and  better  arranged. 

The  school  was  not  such  as  it  ou^ht  to  have  been,  because  the  teacher, 
though  perhaps  qualified,  neglected  nis  dut^f ,  and  tiie  scholars  sufiered  the 
consequences.  The  scholars  seemed  very  intelligent,  and  were  worthy  of 
a  more  assiduous  teacher. 

•  District  No.  7. — The  school-house  in  this  district  has  also  been  repaired 
and  put  in  good  condition,  making  convenient,  healthv  accommodations, 
but,  like  many  others,  it  ought  to  be  better  ventilated  and  made  larger. 
The  lot  is  in  an  exceedingly  rough,  improper  condition,  though  it  can  be 
suitably  arranged  with  little  expense. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  kept,  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  for  six 
months,  and  was  undoubtedly  worth  as  much  to  the  scholars  as  all  the  othen 
they  ever  attended.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  town,  and  in 
most  respects  a  very  good  school,  though  the  Committee  regretted  to  see 
text  books  in  use  prohibited  in  the  regulations,  as  they  also  did  to  see  the 
teacher  inflict  prohibited  punishment  upon  the  scholars. 

District  No,  8.— Though  in  consequence  of  the  bitter,  selfish,  and  zeal- 
ous oppositionof  a  prominent,  wealthy,  and  influential  citizen,  to  the  reform 
in  common  school  education,  the  parents  in  this  district  were  induced  to 
delay  this  work  until  late  in  the  year,  they  at  last  aroused,  put  their  school- 
house  in  complete  repair,  and  are  now  enioyingoneof  the  best  in  the  town, 
though  at  heavy  cost— well  arranged,  well  ventilated,  and  very  good.  The 
lot  is  too  small,  though  in  other  respects  very  good. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  also  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  The 
Committee  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  msmifest  improvement  ex- 
hibited. 

District  No,  9.—  Afler  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  effecting  a  legal  or- 
nnization,  and  much  dispute  about  a  location  therefor,  the  tax-payers  in 
this  district  have  finally  erected  a  new  school-house,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town,  upon  uerhaps  the  largest  and  best  location  possessed  by  any  district, 
though  the  lot  needs  the  application  of  labor  in  grading,  &c.  The  Bchoo\- 
house  is  very  good,  and  the  Committee  can  but  think  it  strange  tltot  a  veo- 
tilator  was  not  constructed  therefor. 

Four  or  five  individuals  have  kept  this  district  in  a  continual  turmoil, 
and  caused  the  collector  a  great  deal  of  trouUe  and  expense,  by  refusing, 
for  alleged,  yet  merely  nominal  reasons,  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  a^^ainst 
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thenL  The  property  of  some  such  is  now  under  notice  to  eell  at  auction 
to  pa^  taxes  legally  assessed ;  and  together  with  all  other  proceedings  of 
district,  confirmed  and  legalized^  by  the  State  Commissioner  and  the  Leg- 
islature at  the  May  session.  Through  what  hole  in  the  wall  these  refrac- 
toiT  individu£ds  hope  now  to  escape,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  nothing  more  than  ordinary,  though  in 
flome  branches  some  of  the  scholars  did  very  well,  while  other  important 
studies  were  neo:lected  by  the  teacher  entirely. 

District  No.  10.— This  district  is  not  provided  with  a  school-house,  and 
the  school  was  kept  in  a  private  house,  furnished  with  slab  seats  and  rough 
board  desks,  and  with  nothing;  else,  much  less  with  what  is  actually  needed. 
The  valuation  in  this  district  is  very  small,  though  not  less  than  in  District 
No.  1,  where  a  new  house  has  been  ouilt,  yet  the  property  is  divided  among 
BO  many  tax-payers^  that  for  some  it  will  be  dimcult  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments, thus  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  a  majority  can  be  induced  to 
erect  a  suitable  house  as  soon  as  it  will  be  needed. 

The  school  was  of  a  low  grade,  which  is  chargeable  in  part  to  the  teacher, 
yet  mostly  to  the  want  of  all  the  means  actually  necessary  to  impart  in- 
struction. 

DiUrict  No,  11. — This  district  has  erected » within  the  past  year,  alto- 
gether the  best  school-house  in  the  town— well  constructed,  ventilated,  and 
arranged,  chaste  and  pretty  in  its  appearance.  This  desideratum  has  been 
accomplished  with  but  very  little  ditnculty ;  and  whenever  the  inhabitants 
are  disposed  to  grade  the  lot,  and  furnish  the  school-room  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  explanations  bv  the  teachers,  they  can  boast  of  their  efforts 
as  worthy  of  emulation  on  tne  ptart  of  others  in  all  respects. 

The  school  ranked  with  the  highest  crade  in  the  town,  and  was  kept  by 
a  teacher  worthy  the  accommodations  lurnished,  and  the  scholars  to  whom 
he  imparted  instruction.  The  Committee  desire  also  to  commend  the  zeal 
manifested  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  organized  themselves  into  a 
reading-school,  for  mutual  improvement  and  instruction. 

District  No.  12.  —  This  dis'rict  does  not  own  a  school-house,  and  the 
school  was  kept  in  decidedly  the  worst  room  used  for  such  purpose  in  the 
town— exceedingly  small,  without  a  ventilator,  yet  with  those  relics  of  the 
barbarous  ages,  slab  seats,  and  rough  board  desks,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  teacher  could  stay  in  such  a  place. 

AHer  much  difficulty,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  this  dis- 
trict intends  to  erect  a  suitable  house  immediately,  in  which  the  children 
can  sit  without  being  thrust  into  a  pillory. 

The  school  under  the  circumstances  made  an  advance  in  education,  a 
sure  evidence  of  what  mi^ht  be  accomplished  by  the  children,  if  favored 
with  suitable  accommodations. 

District  No.  13  — The  tax-payers  in  this  district  have  put  their  school- 
house  in  very  good  repair,  not  neglecting  that  useful  appendage,  a  ventila- 
tor, though  the  seats  and  desks  are  badly  constructed  after  as  poor  models ; 
however,  the  bouse  otherwise  is  in  a  good  condition,  though  the  lot  is  in 
very  bad. 

The  school  was  rather  more  than  ordinary— not  the  highest  grade— yet 
better  than  most  of  the  schools  have  been  for  years  past  m  this  town. 

District  No,  14.— This  is  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  district  in  the 
town,  the  valuation  being  S190j000.  Yet  neglect  has  characterized  its 
proceedings  under  the  Act  relatme  to  Public  Schools  so  far,  and  the  trus- 
tees have  oeen  rather  dilatory  in  tne  performance  of  dutjr ;  indeed,  the  ac- 
commodations Airnished  for  the  public  school  are  not  halt' as  good  as  those 
provkled  in  Distrkt  No.  1,  with  a  valuation  one-ninth  as  large.  Yet  the 
school-house  is  a  very  good  building,  and  only  needs  being  made  larger  to 
answer  the  reouirements  of  the  law.  The  School  Committee  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  their  oaths  of  office,  suffer  the  children  to  be  pent  up  in 
ioch  contracted,  unhealthy  quarters  during  another  year. 

If  the  parents  in  this  district  will  manifest  as  much  interest  in  the  con- 
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town,  they  may  rest  assured  that,  with  a  faithful  instructor,  their  children 
will  possess  means  of  education  not  enjoj^ed  by  any  others  around  them. 

Yet  the  inhabitants  have  done  one  thing  for  wnich  they  cannot  be  too 
much  commended ;  we  refer  to  the  establishment,  by  subscription,  at  a  cost 
of  8120,  of  a  District  Library,  free  for  all  residents. 

This  is  a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  by  any  other  district  in  the  town, 
and  is  surely  worthy  of  emulation  as  an  example. 

The  school  was  one  of  the  highest  g^radc,  though  the  teacher  labored 
under  many  discouraginif  circumstances  difficult  to  overcome^  the  Com- 
mittee were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  examination  at  the  time  of  their 
visit,  displaying  as  it  diu  much  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher. 

District  No.  15.— This  district  owns  a  new  and  ver/  good  school-house, 
but  for  which  (at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  town  mto  districts,  it  would 
have  been  abolished,)  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  for  a 
public,  or  even  a  private  school,  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

The  house  is  well  built,  though  with  a  sad  neglect  of  the  modern  im- 
provements in  such  edifices.    It  is  badly  located  near  the  highway. 

The  school  in  this  district  was  ordinary— not  very  good— not  so  good  as 
it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  unjustifiable  interference  of  some  of  the 
pai'eQts,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  some  of  the  officers,  with  the  duties  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  regulations  of^  th$  Committee.  Such  interference  cannot 
be  too  highly  reprehended. 

District  No,  16.— This  district  does  not  own  a  school-house.  This  school 
was  kept  in  a  house  verv  badly  constructed  and  arranged,  and  poorly  lo- 
cated. A  suitable  school-house  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  this  district 
immediately. 

The  school  was  kept  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  Committee  being  un- 
able, on  that  account,  to  visit  it ;  yet,  from  information  in  our  postsession, 
we  are  convinced  that  it  was  a  good  school,  especially  for  small  children. 

District  No,  17. — This  district  does  not  own  a  school-house,  and  the 
room  in  which  the  school  was  kept  is  in  all  respects  unsuitable  for  eueh  a 
purpose,  and  cannot  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  asleep,  and  to  rest  unconcerned,  while  their  children  are  de- 
prived of  an  edifice  in  which  to  be  educated.    This  should  not  be  so. 

This  school  was  also  kept  last  summer ;  and,  from  information  in  pos- 
session of  the  Committee,  they  judge  it  was  of  an  ordinary  ^rade. 

District  No.  18. — This  district  doe<  not  possess  a  school  house,  though 
there  are  two  holden  as  private  property  in  its  precincts,  neither  of  which 
are  such  as  the  law  requires,  though  either  might  be  made  suitable  and 
convenient  with  a  small  expenditure  in  additions  and  repairs.  Neither  of 
the  locations,  however,  is  convenient  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  of  scholars. 

This  dilatory  district  was  the  last  to  organize  in  the  town,  and  the  Com- 
mittee regret  that  the  most  prominent  citizens,  esteemed  for  their  integrity 
and  enterprise  in  business,  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  poor  children  to  conform  to  the  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools  with- 
out much  efibrtonour  part,  and  the  passage  of  special  legislative  provisiona 
with  reference  to  neglected  school  districts. 

The  school  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  town,  not  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  scholars,  for  some  among 
them  ^ere  as  intelligent  as  any  in  any  other  school,  without  exception,  but 
because  the  teacher/^iiot  really  competent  at  the  best,  sadly  negJecteu  hie 
duty,  and  the  scholars  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  thereof 

The  Committee  are  obliged  to  report  also  that,  with  two  other  teachers 
only,  the  teacher  in  this  district  disobeyed  the  rules  and  regulations,  by  the 
introduction  of  prohibited  text-books. 

The  Committee  would  also  report,  that  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
due  District  No.  6,  was  expended  in  the  summer  of  1846;  and,  from  in- 
formation in  our  possession,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  school  kept  by  a  fe- 
male was  of  a  very  high  grade,  much  higher  .than  the  winter  schuol  in  the 
.  same  district. 
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A  very  famaO  portion  of  the  pablic  fand  was  also  expended  daring  the 
winter  in  District  No.  17. 

The  reports  just  read  express  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  position  of  every  school  district  in  this  town<— opinions 
foanded  on  personal  observation  during  the  past  year.  In  coming  to  these 
ooodusions.  we  may  Imve  erred.  Probably,  in  some  instances,  we  have ; 
Xet,  if  so,  tney  have  been  errors  of  jud^^menf,  and  not  of  heart 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  respectfully  ask  their  constituents  to  listen 
to,  and,  if  worthy,  heed  the  remarks  that  follow,  with  respect  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  and  to  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  town  to  ele- 
vate the  children,  especially  of  the  poor,  by  a  practical  realization  of  all  the 
advantages  of  common  school  education. 

In  pving  utterance  to  these  opinions,  we  certainlv  occupy  a  disinterested 
Ilpfiition,  free  from  prejudice*  and  surely  not  biassed  by  personal  considera- 
tions. After  our  dear  experience  in  office  the  past  year,  laboring  as  we 
have,  without  compensation,  with  but  few  thanks,  and  man]^  curses  from 
the  ignorant  and  selfish,  we  do  not  desire  to  please  any  by  withholding  the 
troth,  though  we  can,  by  so  doing,  secure  a  re-election.  We  are  not  can- 
didates for  public  favor,  though  we  do  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  common  school  system. 

Much,  very  much,  has  sdready  been  accomplished  in  this  town.  Four 
new  schooI-Kguses  have  been  erected,  cuid  five  others  faithfully  repaired ; 
these,  with  two  others  in  good  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
make  eleven,  most  of  which,  indeed  we  may  say  all,  with  slight  alterations, 
are  rach  as  the  law  contemplated.  In  two  at  least  of  the  seven  others, 
houses  will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  season  for  the  next  winter  school, 
one  of  which  will  be  the  best  in  the  town.  We  hope  that  the  remaining 
five  may  soon  be  induced  to  emulate  such  salutary  examples^  that  all  the 
children  in  this  town  may  be  provided  with  good  accommodations. 

With  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  past  year,  the  Committee  do  not 
hedtate  to  say,  and  challenge  controversion,  that  they  have  been  of  a 
higher  grade  altogether  than  any  that  have  preceded  them  in  all  respects, 
bnt  especially  in  the  elevated  moral  character  of  the  instructors  employed 
therein,  because  this  qualification  has  been  insisted  on  in  every  instance, 
while  in  other  respects,  perhaps,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too  violent, 
the  express  letter  of  the  law  has  not  been  always  enforced. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  improvements  as 
soon  as  may  be,  believing  them  to  be  indispensable  to  ultimate  success  :— 
Ist  The  Committee  regret  exceedingly  that  the  town,  at  the  annual 
diection,  dkl  not  appropriate  as  large  a  sum  by  tax,  for  school  purposes,  as 
is  received  from  the  State  By  the  assistance  of  such  an  appropriation,  the 
schools  could  be  continued  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  which  perhaps 
would  be  long  enough  for  all  practiced  purposes. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  those  electors,  especially  the  poor,  who  madly 
voted  not  to  raise  anything  by  tax ;  thus  repudiating  the  profiered  assist- 
ance of  the  State,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  rob  the  children  of  their 
patrimony ! 

The  rich  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  in  peace, 
by  the  vttoe,  and  in  heaven-daring,  God-defying  war,  by  the  strong  arms 
and  brave  hearts  of  the  poor  around  them.  It  is  just  that  a  portion  of  their 
mperty  should  be  applied  to  educate  the  children  of  its  poor  defenders. 

No  poor  father,  who  consults  his  best  interests,  fmd  the  welfare  of  his 
Aflaren,  can,  for  a  single  moment,  hesitate  to  vote  a  portion  of  his  little 

heritage  for  education,  while,  bv  thus  acting,  he  secures  the  assistance  of 

his  more  hiehly-favored  neighoors,  most  of  whom,  to  their  praise  be  it 

spoken,  in  Rhode  Island,  are  readyr,  and,  in  many  instances,  anxious  to 

make  the  sacrifice.    We  beg  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  poorer  classes  to 

examine  this  subject.    Look  at  the  ibllowing  illustrations: — 
At  April  town  meeting,  an  elector  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 

dollars,  without  a  child  to  educate,  deposited  a  ballot  against  the  school 

tax ;  of  course  governed  by  his  love  of  gold. 
Through  his  influence,  a  poor  man,  with  five  dependent  children,  followed 

and  deposited  a  similar  ballot ;  thus  deciding  to  deprive  his  little  ones  of 
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the  meaiH  of  education,  while  his  rich  nei^bor's  Dortkm  of  the  tkz  woold 
have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  his  whole  family  Ibr  a  common 
term,  and  his  own  portion  would  have  been  about  five  cents !  Can  men 
long  continue  so  blinded? 

^  2nd.  After  careful  consideration,  the  Committee  recommend  the  eleo> 
tion  of  a  school  committee  of  three,  instead  of  six,  as  at  present,  and  that 
they  be  paid  for  their  services. 

It  will  be  altogether  more  convenient  for  three  to  transact  the  bosiness 
than  a  larger  number ;  and,  as  the  fallovf  ground  is  broken,  instead  of 
fifteen,  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  meet  more  than  five  times  duiing  the 
year. 

^  3rd.  The  Committee  recommend  more  attention  to  the  organization  of 
districts,  the  election  of  trustees,  &c.,  and  especially  the  immediate  quali- 
fication of  such  officers — a  duty  sadly  neglected  during  the  past  year,  and 
causing  a  great  amount  of  trouble. 

4th.  A  titrict  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  with  respect  to  the  erection 
of  eohool-houseB.  Many  that  were  occupied  of  necessity  the  last  year, 
ought  never  again  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee:  and  many  of 
those  recently  erected  cmd  repaired,  ought  to  be  better  ventilated,  or  shut 
up,  if  the  fear  to  expend  five  dollars  for  such  a  purpose  can  cause  them  to 
be  closed. 

5th.  The  supply  of  every  school-room  with  a  thermometer,  one  or  more 
blackboards,  Mitchell's  series  of  outline  maps,  a  map  of  Rhode  Island, 

5 lobes,  geological  specimens,  and  other  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating. 
i  good  heating  apparatus,  mats,  brooms,  &>c.  The  locations  ought  also 
to  be  graded  and  made  better,  suitable  out-buildings  provided,  &c.  All  of 
these  above  named,  could  be  furnished  by  the  payment  c^a  very  small  tax, 
or  by  subscription. 

bin.  A  more  rigid  examination  of  teachers,  and  a  refusal  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  such  as  are  unwilling  to  add  to  tneir  stores  of  information  and 
ability  to  impart  instruction,  by  attendance  on  Teachers'  Institutes.  ^. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year  nave 
manifested  a  commendable  zeal  in  this  respect ;  and  we  sincerely  nope  chat 
the  ^reat  cause  of  education  in  Rhode  Island  may  soon  receive  a  new  and 
lastmg  impulse  by  the  establishment  of  that  only  mecms  of  making  good 
instructors  of  our  own  citizens,  a  Normal  Scluxd.  For  this,  the  friends  of 
common  school  education  ought  to  labor. 

7th.  That  more  attention  be  given  to  that  useful  study,  f  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  some  of  the  schoc^s,)  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Also,  History  of  the  United  States,  Geology,  Physiology,  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Composition,  Declamation,  and  Vocal  Music. 

8th.  The  establishment  of  district  libraries,  by  subscription  or  other- 
wise—an  indispensable  requisite  to  make  wise  men  of  our  children,  after 
they  leave  the  school  where  the  foundation  is  first  laid.  Also,  the  forma- 
tion of  debatino^-clubs,  reading  classes,  ^^c.  &c. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  rare 
opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution,  given  by  Mr. 
Russell,  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  instructors  in  this  science. 
Such  advantag[e8  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated- 

All  of  these  improvements  are  needed,  and  some  of  them  indispensable 
to  ultimate  success.  And,  in  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  ready  to  ajsk» 
if  this  town,  now  as  prominent  as  any  in  the  country  portions  of  this  State 
in  its  manifest  improvement,  shall  retrograde  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
reforms  of  the  age  ?    Shall  this  shameful  destiny  be  ours  ? 

Parents!  Children!  Remember  that  " genius  and  knowledge  are  en* 
dowments  greater  than  nobleness  and  riches ;  foolish  heirs  may  the  two 
latter  darken  and  expend,  but  immortality  attends  the  former,  making  a 
man  a  God !" 

Yes,  the  intellectual  powers  with  which  God  hath  blessed  us,  and  edu- 
cation, or  that  extensive  knowledge  which  we  may  attain  by  perseverance, 
are  the  most  exalted  endowments  of  heaven-aspirrn^  humanity. 

Why,  then,  will  you  sacrifice  your  all  for  that  which  is  not  bread?     Or 
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ifthe  DaiTOw-miiided  question  of  interest 
four  monej  for  that  vhich  Batisfieth  not  t 
Why  labor  so  hard,  oaj,  wh^  BoraetimeB  fight 


iiS  to  be  conmlteJ,  whj  pay 


irde- 


Keodanig,  hoDois.  titlea,  and  riches,  when  the  attainment  ofusefui  knoid- 
ed;e  is  an  object  so  much  more  worthy  of  our  exalted  being  and  luture 
deatiay? 

The  few,  in  ruling  the  many,  have  deprived  them,  among  other  inalien- 
bUc  rights,  of  the  means  of  educating  tnemselves,  end  never,  beside  this 
EJoriouB  common  school  Byslem,  has  anything  been  deviBcd  lo  restore  the 
rijhtsof  the  ojipressed,  and  place  the  children  of  the  poor  on  an  equality  in 
snv  respect  with  the  children  of  the  rich. 

Will  the  poorer  classes  improve  the  rising  wave  that  will  elevate  them 
snd  their  children  to  positions  of  influence  in  society,  by  the  attainment  of 
bowledge,  which  is  power?  Or,  will  they  suffer  themselves  lo  be  over- 
ffhelmerfin  still  deeper  subserviency  and  ignorance  in  the  retiring  waters? 
Tbii  question,  with  the  poorer  classes,  in  elII  respects,  is  the  great -problem 
of  (be  age,  oq  the  solving  of  which  their  freedom  or  slavery  aeiienda! 

RsBpectfuJly  submitted,  hy  order,  and  inbehalf  of  the  School  Committee 
«f  the  town  of  Coventry. 

CROMWELL  WHIPPLE,  Sec't. 
Ornntry  R.  I.,  June  7,  1847- 
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Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1848. 

The  committee  aforesaid  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following 
report. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1847,  the  committee  met  and  were  qual- 
ified by  taking  the  oath  required  by  law.  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
appointment  and  immediately  organized  by  the  appointment  of  S.  Arnold, 
Chairman,  and  B.  H.  Horton,  Secretary. 

Their  first  busineps  was  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  for  the  examination 
of  teachers.  This  trust  was  confided  to  Benjamin  H.  Horton,  Esq.  who 
during  the  year  has  examined  eighteen  teachers,  who  have  received  certi- 
ficates of  qualification. 

The  committee  also  proceeded  at  an  earlv  day  to  apportion  the  public 
money  among  the  several  school  districts,  they  having  all  so  feur  complied 
with  the  law  the  past  year  as  to  entitle  them  to  their  portion  the  present 
Most  of  the  districts  m  the  town  have  got  their  school  affairs  so  settled 
that  their  children  are  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  many  of  them  have  schools  both  summer  and  winter.  But  the  com- 
mittee are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  districts  in  which  difficaities 
and  oppositions  exist  which  prevent  them  from  deriving  that  benefit  from 
the  school  system  which  in  districts  that  are  unitedly  m  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  now  enjo]^ed. 

In  one  or  two  districts  it  has  reouired  some  exertion  by  the  committee  to 
get  schools  started  therein,  vet  the  committee  believe  that  they  are  now 
enabled  to  reoort  with  connoence  that  every  district  in  the  town  has  main- 
tained a  school  the  past  year  a  sufiicient  time  to  entitle  them  to  their  por- 
tion of  the  public  money  the  present,  provided  they  have  and  do  comply 
with  the  law  in  other  respects. 

In  several  districts  the  schools  have  fully  maintained  the  high  standing 
in  which  they  were  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  7th,  A.  D.  1847, 
while  some  are  believed  to  have  retrograded,  cut  we  are  disposed  to 
make  allowance  for  this  for  the  reason  that  several  of  the  teachers  were 
young  and  new  beginners,  and  lack  more  by  way  of  experience  than  edu- 
cation. The  committee  believe  that  should  the  same  encouragement  con- 
tinue to  be  held  out  by  way  of  compensation  to  teachers  that  has  been 
held  out  the  two  years  last  past,  in  a  short  time  the  town  will  be  well 
supplied  with  good  and  competent  school  teachers,  raised  up  within  its 
own  borders. 

The  committee  not  having  fully  received  the  returns  from  the  several 
districts,  are  not  prepared  to  make  out  a  full  statistical  report,  and  will 
tlierefore  state  only  such  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  school  af&iirB  in 
this  town  as  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

And  firstly  they  would  say  that  since  their  last  report,  district  No.  3, 
called  the  Hopkins  district,  have  erected  a  new  school-house,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $300,  and  that  now  they  have  a  beautiful,  i)leasant  and  convenient 
school- house,  in  place  of  an  old,  dark  and  inconvenient  house,  which  occu- 
pied its  place  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  the  committee  are  fully 
satisfied  that  they  do  not  regret  the  expenditure.    In  district  No.  12,  called 
the  Whitman  district,  thef  have  also  built  a  new  house,  which  is  just 
finished,  and  though  the  committee  have  not  visited  this  house  since  its 
completion,  yet  they  can  say  with  confidence  that  the]^  believe  that  it  is 
what  it  should  be,  for  those  who  hsui  charge  of  the  building  were  careful 
to  consult  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  building 
school-houses,  and  were  anxious  to  erect  such  an  house  as  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  committee.    This  house  will  cost  the  district  1^90,  which 
IS  money  well  expended,  and  the  committee  are  highlv  ^ratified  to  think 
that  the  scholars  of  that  district  will  no  more  be  crowded  into  a  room  not 
half  large  enough  to  accommodate  them.    In  district  No.  14,  Washington 
village  district,  they  are  erecting  a  noble  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  school,  wnich  will  cost  when  completed,  the  sum  of  $^000,  (has  cost 
already  $2300.)  This  house  is  much  needed  by  the  district,  their  old  house 
not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  scnool.  The  committee  believe 
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that  when  this  hoase  is  comoleted  it  will  be  an  honor  to  the  district,  as  well 
as  to  the  town.  In  district  No.  16,  Coventry  village,  an  appropriation  of 
91200  to  build  a  school-house  has  been  made,  and  a  Duilding  committee  has 
been  appointed.  In  district  No.  17,  called  Tail's  district,  an  appropriation 
ofylOOO  has  been  made  to  build  a  school-house,  and  the  house  is  now  being 
built.  These  houses,  when  completed,  will  add  new  and  additional  honors 
to  our  town,  and  the  committee  fully  believe  that  it  must  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  citizens  of  this  town  to  behold  the  great  Eidvancement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  have  to  report  that  in  district  No.  5,  called  the  Quidneck  district, 
the  people  seem  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  public  school  system,  and 
have  voted  not  to  build  any  school-house,  and  as  the  old  school-house  in 
said  district  is  such  as  cannot  consistently  be  approved  of,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  rising  generation 
will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  District  No.  10,  called  the  George 
Greene  district,  is  without  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  and  have  been  obhged 
to  keep  their  schools  in  private  houses,  which  is  also  a  course  that  cannot 
be  approved  of,  and  they  too  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  portion  of  the 
pubkc  money.  They  have  hcid  several  meetings  in  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  building  a  school-house,  and  thus  I'ar  have  decided 
against  it.  There  are  many  children  in  the  distrkt  that  need  the  advan- 
t^es  of  a  good  school,  and  the  friends  of  education  must  regret  if  they  are 
deprived  of  them.  We  now  come  to  distrkt  No.  18,  called  the  Harrisville 
district ;  in  this  district  there  are  two  school-houses,  both  private  property, 
and  neither  of  them  exactly  suitable  for  keeping  a  school  in,  but  as  they 
are  private  property  and  probably  suit  those  who  own  them,  we  think  we 
have  sakl  full  as  much  as  we  have  a  right  to  say  about  them,  but  we  think 
these  houses  in  their  present  <^ondition  cannot  be  approved  of  as  suitable 
to  keep  school  in,  we  think  the  district  needs  a  new  house,  and  as  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  people  in  this  district  are  opposed  to  the  public  school 
system,  we  trust  they  will  soon  move  in  this  business. 

The  report  of  the  committee  made  the  7th  of  June,  1847,  was  a  very  full 
report,  embracing  every  particular  connected  with  the  public  schools  of 
this  town,  that  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  committee,  therefore  it 
ia  considered  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  detail  at  the  present  time. 

The  committee  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  schools  of  this  town  have 
not  been  visited  the  past  year  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
visited.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  the  committee  were  obliged  to  spend 
much  time  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  business,  in  order  to  get  the  anairs 
of  the  districts  so  arranged  that  every  district  might  have  a  school,  and 
from  the  great  amount  of  time  required  to  peribrm  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  smallness  of  the  compensation  allowed,  and  the  press  of  individ- 
ual afiairs,  the  committee  have  m  some  degree  neglected  a  very  important 
part  of  their  duty.  The  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  fully 
believe  that  the  visiting  of  the  schools  by  the  committee,  or  by  some  one 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  attended  with  good  results,  and  they 
hope  that  some  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby  this  duty  will  be  faith- 
fully performed. 

And  in  conclusion  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that  for  the  pres- 
ent year  a  committee  of*  three  be  appointed  with  this  understanding,  that 
one  of  sakl  committee  shall  be  secretary,  examinii^  committee,  and  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  schools,  with  a  compensation  of  i&5  a  year,  for  his  ser- 
vices as  secretary,  and  as  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools  according  to  law, 
and  fifty  cents  fees  for  each  teacher  by  him  examined,  provided  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  be  given,  to  be  oaid  by  the  teacher;  that  one  of  said 
committee  shall  act  as  chairman  of^said  committee,  with  a  compensation 
ofSlO  for  his  services,  and  that  the  other  member  of^  said  committee  shall 
receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  Jij5.  This  arrangement  would  secure  a 
good  examining  committee^— the  schools  would  be  faithfully  visited,  and 
the  expense  would  be  but  httle  more  theui  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted,  SAMUEL  ARNOLD, 

For  the  committee. 


WARWICK. 

Report  of  the  School  Commtteb,  fob  1847. 

To  the  freemen  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  town  meeting  assembled, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1847. 

The  school  committee,  in  obedience  to  law,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing annual  report: 

The  labors  of  the  committee  the  past  vear  have  been  directed  to  carrj- 
ine  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law.  Amon^  their  first  acts,  they 
ordered  meetings  to  be  holden  in  the  several  districts  for  the  election  of 
district  officers,  m  all  the  districts  excepting  No.  11,  (Potowonut,)  meet- 
ings were  holden  and  the  districts  duly  organized. 

They  have  also  revised  and  defined  anew,  where  the  descriptions  were 
not  sumcientlv  explicit,  the  boundaries  of  the  several  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  13,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee. 

The  committee  are  much  gratified  in  saying  that  the  districts  generally 
have  manifested  a  decided  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  law  in 
its  spirit}  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a  very  perceptible  and  praise- 
worthy improvement  in  our  schools  has  taken  place. 

Before  the  present  law  was  passed,  our  school-houses  were  bad,  and 
the  public  was  destitute  of  a  solitary  house  to  cuxommodate  its  schools, 
depending  entirely  on  individuals  ana  associations  for  such  bmldings.  Du- 
ring the  year  much  has  been  done  by  the  districts  in  furnishing  them- 
selves with  school-houses,  and  mor^  is  proposed  to  be  done ^  and  the  com- 
mittee trust,  and  are  encouraged  to  believe,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
all  the  districts  the  next  year,  to  have  their  schools  taught  in  suitable 
houses. 

Out  of  fifteen  school  districts,  seven  have  already  provided  themselves 
with  school -houses,  four  have  houses  provided  for  them  by  individuals, 
and  two  more  have  made  arrangements  to  luive  houses  built  soon,  while* 
two  districts  are  unprovided  for. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  as  having  attended  school  is 
1245,  and  the  average  attendance  was  890.  It  would  seem  that  the  ave^ 
age  attendance  should  have  been  greater  out  of  so  large  a  number  of 
scholars.  This  evil  mav  doubtless  be  very  much  ameliorated  by  particu- 
lar attention  to  it  by  both  parents  and  teachers. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  school  com- 
mittee to  a  commendable  extent,  and  parents  and  others  have  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  this  wajr  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  subject  of 
visiting  our  schools  is  of  an  important  character,  and  the  committee  would 
here  urge  it  strongly  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  parerUa,  to  impose  it  on 
themselves  as  a  auty  to  visit  the  district  schools  frequently.  By  such 
visits,  both  scholars  and  teachers  will  be  delighted,  and  stimulated  to  re- 
newed and  persevering  efforts ;  and  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  kindly 
relations  oflife,  will  be  strengthened  and  will  receive  a  salutarjr  impulse. 

The  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  schools  this  year  were  derived  from 
the  following  sources,  viz : 

From  the  State,  .  .  .  .  $1556  44 

From  the  town,  (standing  appropriation,)  .  .  .  500  00 

From  the  Registration  tax,  ....  203  13 

Total.  $2359  57 

•  Since  this  report  was  made,  one  of  these  districts  has  ordered  a  tax,  and  will  fUniidi  ttaem- 
«hFMwithaIioiise. 
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Our  schools  have  been  opened  the  past  year  on  an  average  of  six  and 
one-third  months,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  instruction  of  890 
scholars,  was  two  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  per  scholar.  The  total 
mm  expended  is  as  follows,  viz :  • 

For  teaching,  ......  $2403  03 

Incidental  expenses,         ......  251  83 

Total,  S2654  85 

Balances  due  the  districts  of  former  years'  appropriations  enabled  them 
this  year  to  exceed  in  their  expenditures  the  amount  appropriated  for  this 
year. 

With  proper  economy,  the  moneys  to  come  from  the  state  and  the  town, 
vill  prooably  support  our  schools  £fve  and  one-half  months,  at  a  cost  per 
scholar  for  that  term,  of  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  To  keep  the  schools 
constantly  open,  that  is  to  say,  for  twelve  months,  the  expense  in  the  ratio 
of  the  above  five  and  one-half  months,  would  be  six  dollars  and  four  cents 
per  scholar,  thus  requiring  an  additional  sum  to  be  raised  of  three  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  per  scholar.  The  tuition  fee  ofonedoUar  quarterly 
per  scholar,  which  the  law  authorizes  the  districts  to  impose,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  would  afford  the  necessary  support  to  place  our  schools  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

One  dollar  per  quarter  would  raise  four  dollars  per  annum,  where,  by 
this  estimate,  three  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  are  required. 

The  expropriations  by  the  state  and  the  town  are  comparatively  feeble 
in  their  power  to  do  the  intended  good,  on  account  of  the  small  part  of  the 
year  in  which,  if  unaided,  they  can  be  efiective;  and  it  is  indeed  very  de- 
sirable that  this  imperfection  in  our  school  system  should  be  obviated  ;  and 
iDost  happil>[  the  salutary  provision  in  the  law,  above  referred  to,  empow- 
ers the  districts  to  make  this  very  desirable  improvement.  And  the  com- 
mittee are  gratified  to  state  that  many  of  the  districts  have  already  exer- 
cised that  power ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  canbe  per- 
fected to  accommodate  their  schools,  all  the  districts  will  doubtless  adopt 
the  same  course,  with  the  same  commendable  object  in  view. 

Respectfully  submitted,  SIMON  H.  GREENE, 

For  the  committee. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Extracts  prom  Report  of  School  Committee  for  1848. 

The  constant  change  of  our  teachers  has  been  the  bane  of  our  schooli. 
One  competent  teacher,  (and  none  other  ought  to  be  employed,)  continued 
in  the  same  school  for  two  years  in  succession,  willi  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  raise  that  school  to  a  higher  point  of  attainment  than  it  will 
reach  in /our  with  eight  different  teachers.  And  the  reason  is,  that  one  or 
two  months  of  the  best  part  of  ever^  school  term  is  consumed  by  each  nev 
teacher  in  ascertaining  the  dispositions,  capacities  and  attainments  of  hit 
several  pupils ;  and  then  he  can  feel  none  of  that  strong  perianal  interest 
derived  from  a  lon^  and  pleasant  acquaintance,  and'indispensable  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  best  eiiorts.  The  last  year,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  an 
exception  to  the  past,  and  the  fruits  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  instead  of  here 
and  there  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  desert,  the  town  is  spread 
out  before  us  as  a  well  cultivated  field,  yielding  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
parent  and  child.  The  Trustees  of  the  Districts,  on  whose  fidelity  much 
depends  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  have  honorably  discharged  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  have  cordially  co-operated  with  the  Committee  in 
their  endeavors  to  enrich  the  schools  with  good  teachers,  and  in  encoura- 
ging and  sustaining  them  in  their  arduous  duties.  The  time  has  happily 
Girrivcd  when  trustees  are  beginning  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  ofnce, 
and  we  look  with  raised  anticipations  to  the  period  when  good  teachers 
will  be  continued  for  years  in  the  same  school  with  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation that  will  induce  them  to  continue  in  the  business  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  be  as  useful  as  the  important  service  demands.  It  has  afforded 
us  much  pleasure  in  visiting  the  schools,  to  witness  the  result  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  predecessors. 

Allow  us  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  parents.  Seek  to  improve  eveir 
convenient  occasion  in  visiting  the  school  In  this  way  you  can  do  much 
to  stimulate  and  cheer  your  children  and  their  teacher.  We  would  not 
ask  you  to  come  that  you  may  assist  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  the 
school ;  but  come  to  see  and  hear,  and  thus  give  some  real  evidence  that 
you  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  Children  ollen  attend 
school  month  ailer  month,  and  see  no  parent  "with  them  in  the  room.  They 
begin  to  think  that  education  is  of  little  consequence,  and  that  it  matter* 
not  whether  they  are  industrious  or  idle,  as  they  never  see  their  parents 
with  them  in  the  school-room.  They  begin  to  think  that  their  teacher  is 
the  only  person  interested  in  their  progress,  emd  that  he  is  so  because  it  is 
in  the  way  of  his  business.  If,  therefore  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  your  children's  school,  let  us  anectionately  invite  you  to  begin. 
It  will  increase  your  own  interest  and  redouble  theirs.  Whenever  you 
have  a  leisure  hour  will  you  not  come  and  s|>end  it  with  your  children,  and 
listen  to  their  recitations  ?  Your  children  will  cheerfully  apply  themselves 
to  their  daily  exercises  when  they  feel  that  their  father  or  their  mother 
may  be  present  when  thev  are  called  upon  to  recite ;  for  what  child  wiU 
not  be  ambitious  to  do  well  at  such  a  time  ?  But  we  must  leave  the  sub- 
ject with  you,  hoping  that  you  will  carefully  consider  its  importance. 

As  to  school-houses,  your  Committee  have  noticed  decided  improve- 
ments in  some  districts.  The  old  and  inconvenient  houses  are  giving  place 
to  new  and  more  commodious  ones,  or  bv  a  handsome  repairing  of  Uie  old 
one.  This  is  especially  true  in  districts  No.  8, 9,  12  and  6 ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing erected  a  house  or  good  dimensions,  and  with  modem  improvements. 
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Some  have  been  repaired,  and  in  one  or  two  inefances  they  have  been  en- 
cloaed  by  a  neat  fence.  In  other  districts  the  houses  are. the  meanest  apol-* 
OCT  for  school-rooms.  Such  may  be  Ibund  in  Nos.  7,  10, 11, 14,  17,  and 
iS.  If  you  would  make  the  school-house  a  pleasant  resort  for  your  child- 
ren, you  must  invest  it  with  the  attractions  they  find  and  enjoy  at  your 
homes.  When  you  compel  your  little  child  to  sit  six  hours  a  day  upon  a 
seat  so  high  that  it  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  its  feet,  and  a  back  so  ill 
ij^an^  to  a  person  of  any  age  as  to  produce  some  physiccd  deformity,  you 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  vour  child  anticipates  with  dread  the  hour  for 
leaving  his  own  comlbrtable  home  for  a  place  that  comports  so  little  with 
ease  and  comibrL 

In  Districts  Nos.  19, 20,  1  and  2,  (in  Woonsocket,)  the  citizens  have 
generously  taxed  themselves  for  the  erection  of  a  joint  school-house,  that 
reflects  great  credit  upon  their  far* reaching  sagacity  and  kindness  to  the 
young ;  a  house  which  we  doubt  not,  when  completed,  will  be  an  honor 
not  only  to  Woonsocket  but  to  the  State  This  house,  with  its  necessary 
appendages,  will  cost  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  We  expect  the 
house  wul  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  flrtit  of  October. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  the  town  will,  this  day,  vote 
a  larger  tax  than  they  have  ever  done  for  educational  purposes.  *  Since 
1844,  the  town  has  voted  a  yearly  tax  of  $1200 ;  but  what  was  suflicient 
for  1844  will  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  meet  the  demcmds  for  1848. 
The  sources  of  our  wSalth  have  constantly  increased  in  every  department 
of  labor :  with  the  agriculturist,  in  makingi  old  and  uncultivated  lands 
more  profitable ;  with  the  manufacturer,  in  the  improvement  of  his  ma- 
chinery and  the  increase  of  hip  spindles :  with  the  mecliani^  in  the  increased 
demand  of  the  products  of  their  several  occupations.  And  are  we  to  stand 
itill in  matters  appertaining  to  the  education  of  the  masses?  In  all  other 
things  in  the  town,  our  motto  has  been onuard.  Why,  then,  have  we  set 
limits  to  our  benetactions  for  the  youth  of  the  town?  If  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  our  liberties,  let  us  show  ourselves  vigilant  where  vigilance 
is  rewarded  with  the  largest  success  -,  let  us  attempt  great  things  and  ex- 
pect great  things. 

Theamountof  money  from  the  Town,  State  and  Registry,  was  $2607,81, 
which  was  divided  one  half  equally  amon^  the  districts,    fialance,  accord- 
ing to  average  attendance,  the  year  previous. 
Average  cmily  attendance  in  the  town  for  the  last  year  was  855. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  B.  TALLMAN. 
General  School  Committee.— L.  Wakefield,  Osborn  Jillson,  John  W. 

Tingley,  Emulus  Rhodes,  John  B.  Tallman. 

*  We  are  pteased  to  learn  that  a  tax  was  voted  1^  tlie  town  for  the  coming  year  of 
tlMO. 


BURRILLVILLE. 

Extracts  prom  Annoal  Report  of  School  Committee  for  1847, 

The  committee  distributed  to  the  several  districts,  of  town  and  state  ap- 
propriatioQ,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  eighteen  cents;  and 
of  registry  money,  two  hundred  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents: 
making  in  amount  one  thousand  sixty-three  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

The  committee  were  driven  to  the  stern  necessity,  of  going  into  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  districts  in  the  town ;  not,  however,  without  betog 
fully  aware  of  the  unpleasant,  difHcult,  and  laborious  taskthev  were  about 
to  undertake:  knowing  as  they  did,  that  it  wopld  be  impossible  for  them  to 
accomplish  this  business,  and  do  their  duty,  withoit  giving  some  dissatis- 
faction; for  the  committee  could  not  know  all  the  little  likes,  and  dislikes, 
of  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  they  could  have  pursued  them, 
if  they  had,  with  any  degree  of  justice.  With  the  old  record  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  hand,  they  commenced,  and  went  over  with  the  lines  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  town.  Where  they  could  with  propriety,  they  estab- 
lished the  old  lines ;  and  where  it  seemed  expedient,  aiul  necessary,  they 
formed  new  ones;  which,  ailer  three  days'  arduous  toil,  they  accom- 
plished, how  judiciously^  they  must  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

The  committee  deemmg  it  of  some  importance  to  have  a  set  of  rules, 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  schools,  containing  some  of  the  most  im- 
por<lant  duties  orthe  teachers  and  pupils,  they  obtained  a  set  of  such  rules 
and  had  fifty  copies  of  them  printed  for  the  use  of  the  districts ;  a  copy  of 
has  been  posted  up  in  every  school-room  in  the  town. 

The  committee  have  taken  much  pains  in  selecting  a  suitable  set  of 
school  books,  in  which  they  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  State's  Committee,  appointed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Barnard, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  seiectioo  of 
the  best  set  of  School  Books  for  the  State.  The  circular  of  this  commit- 
tee, has  been  in  their  hands.  They  also  took  measures  to  have  a  supply 
of  books  in  the  towq ;  from  which  supply  of  books,  many  of  the  districts 
were  in  full,  or  in  part  supplied 

Although  the  schools  have  not  been  what  the  committee  would  wish  the 
schools  of  Burrillville  to  be,  yet,  they  do  believe  that  there  has  been  an 
advance,  a  change,  and  that  change  for  the  better.  The  committee  feel 
confident,  from  their  freauent  visits  to  the  schools  and  intercouse  with  pa- 
rents, teachers  and  scholars,  there  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  eatistac- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  past  year,  than  heretofore.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee would  urge  upon  you,  fiUovhcUtzens,  the  great  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  having  even  better  teachers  than  you  have  had  the  past  vear. 
You  ought  to  seek  out,  follow  after,  and  obtain  th^  very  best  of  teachers; 
as  you  regard  the  judicious  expenditure  of  your  money,  and  thd  time  of 
your  children,  and  not  by  anv  means  to  take  up  with  any  one  for  a  teacher 
who  you  think  you  can  possibly  squeeze  through  an  examination,  before 
the  examining  committee.  But  let  there  rather  be  an  honest  emulation 
between  the  several  districts,  as  to  which  shall  have  the  best  teacher,  and 
best  school ;  then  shall  we  see  our  schools  advanced,  and  rapidly  too. 


NEWPORT. 

I.  H18TOBY  OF  PuBuc  Schools  in  Newpobt. 

According  to  Callendar.  ^'  so  early  as  1640,  Mr.  Lenthal  was  by  vote 
called  to  keep  a  Public  School  for  the  learning  of  youth,  and  for  his  en- 
couraffcmeot  there  was  granted  to  him  aAd  his  heirs  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  and  four  more  for  an  house  lot.  It  was  also  voted  that  one  hundred 
acret  should  be  laid  forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school  for  encburafi;eroent 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning.  And  Mr.  Robert 
Lenthal  while  he  continues  to  keep  school  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof." 

The  one  hundred  acres  above  mentioned,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  was 
oriffinally  located  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Middletown,  and  in  1661  was 
exchanged  for  a  tract  subsequently  known  us  Newtown,  or  school  land. 
In  1663,  this  tract  was  ordered  to  be  divided  into  lots,  "  and  to  be  sold  or 
loaned  on  condition  that  the  purchasers  should  pay  to  the  town  treasurer 
an  annual  rent  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  schooling  and  educating  of  poor 
children,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  town  council  for  the  time  being 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  direct,  regulate  and  manage  the  said  charity 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  the  best  advantage,  acxM>raing  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  thereof.^ 

The  following  historical  statement  is  made  in  a  Report  of  a  committee 
read  in  town  meeting  May  16, 1825. 

**  h  it  ascertained  by  your  coaunittee,  that  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  firon  time  aalarlor  to 
uy  leeoni  now  in  being,  a  town  icbool  waa  kept  for  the  education  of  tlie  yootli  of  tliia  town, 
lad  eopported  ftom  the  income  of  tlie  school  lands  in  Newtown,  which  were  given  Ibr  that 
pwpoKf  and  the  school  master  was  chosen  annoally  wlien  the  oUier  town  oAcen  were  eleetr 
cdtsnd  paid  oat  of  the  rsntsof  the  school  lands.  In  the  year  1774,  the  town  school  house^ 
vUch  iiaod  oa  what  is  now  called  Washington  Square,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  since  which 
period  no  school  has  been  supported  ftom  the  income  of  the  school  lands,  and  the  reals  and 
amwm  of  miee  of  said  lands  have  been  received  into  the  town  treasury  and  appropriated  by 
the  town  to  other  purposes. 

It  appeals  by  the  books  of  the  town  treasurer  that  tnm  the  year  1775  to  1798  there  were 
"BventT'eight  lots  in  Newtown,  denominated  "school  lends,'*  for  which  the  town  received  in 
KBU  9181.4S  per  year.  In  the  year  171^  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  town  ordering  mkl  kNs  to 
ke  nld  to  liquidate  the  towns  debts,  and  by  virtue  of  that  vote  there  was  subsequently  sold  bf 
(be  io«ni  treasurer  53  of  those  tots,  for  which  the  town  received  91376.83 ;  the  remainlag  toli 
«cfe  vented  from  the  year  1793  to  1811  for  $44  51  annually,  and  from  the  year  1811  to  1895 
tbe  one  were  rented  for  940.46  annually. 

h  wiO  be  seen  by  a  schedule  herewith  presented,  that  if  the  money  which  has  been  received 
laio  the  town  treasury,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  rents  and  Mle  of  the  school  lands  since  the 
loan  school  house  wasdestroyed,  had  been  invested  in  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent 
per  aaaum.  and  the  interest  had  been  added  to  the  principal  annually,  it  would  have  amounted 
« tbe  1st  January  18S5  to  $51:383,  34-100,  the  annual  interest  on  which  wouki  amount  to 
I3f77.  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  for  the  education  of  stf  the  chiklren  of  the  town. 
*  Tbe  property  which  shook!  have  be«;n  applied  solely  to  tbe  educaUon  of  the  chiklren  of  the 
Hnm  hsviag,  under  its  authority,  been  thus  diverted  fhnn  iu  proper  object  and  applied  to  other 
pnpoMs  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  town.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  town,  if  H 
vera  actuated  by  no  nobler  views,  is  bound,  in  justice  to  itself  as  well  as  to  posterity,  to  provide 
fcr  ibe  mpport  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  aH  the  children  of  the 
i(wi  at  the  poUie  expense.** 

In  August  1820,  a  committee  of  the  town,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolmion  of  the  General  Assembly  calling  on  the  several  towns  for  infbr- 
niaiioQ  onthesabject  of  Public  Schools,  remark  in  their  report— 

*Tbeir  doty  oUigee  them  reluctantly  to  state,  that  except  about  SO  chiklren  educated  at  tha 
IVcwpart  Long  Wlmrf  Public  School,  the  chiMren  of  indigent  permw  in  thie  f»wn  rely  on  Ib- 

10 
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dMdiHl  bomitjr  or  the  limited  prorisipn  made  bjr  benevolent  imtitatiooe  for  the  taaM  pnrtiao 
of  inetroctioa  tbey  obtain,  tbe  comlequenee  ie  that  a  large  number  are  totally  aeglectwL  or 
perbape  through  the  medium  of  Bundajr  eehoola  are  taught  to  epell  and  read  very  indtflereotlr- 
After  atating  theae  Ibcta,  the  oonmilttee  canopt  bat  recommend  that  tbe  town  Inetruct  their 
fepreaeotativee  In  General  Anembly,  to  unite  in  tlieir  lieet  endeavoura  to  pmcare  an  act  of  the 
legialatiire  for  eoch  general  eyatem  of  Public  Pcboohi  aa  tlieir  windom  may  deviae,  andao  ftamed 
aa  to  enaure  to  thia  town  ita  Ihir  proportion  of  the  aum  appropriated  to  the  oti(|ect** 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  representatives  of  the 
town  to  the  General  Assembhr  were  instnicted  **  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  procure  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
Public  Schools." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  March  1825,  the  following  votes 
were  passed. 

"  The  meeting  having  been  called  to  take  into  conaidemtion  the  propriety  of  introduciiiK  imo 
tUa  town  the  fne  echool  qretem  of  education,  the  fbDowing  reeolotion  Buhmltted  to  tbo  Fkee- 
nen  by  Dulee  J.  Pearee  Eaq.,  (after  an  animated  debate)  paaeed  in  the  affirmative. 

Via:  Voted  and  Reaolved  that  it  la  expedient  and  Jnat  to  eatabliah  ftee  eehoola  io  the  town  of 
Newport  to  be  lupported  and  maintained  at  the  ezpmee  of  eald  town. 

It  la  (lifther  voted,  that  a  committee  conoiating  of  seven  personi,  vis.  Richard  K.  Bandolph. 
D.  J.  Pearee,  Charles  Ootton.  Beqjamin  W.  Case,  DellelviUe  Geo.  Teliey  and  John  Sterne  be  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  to  digeat  a  plan  for  canyiog  into  effect  the  tree  achool  system  of 
education  adopted  this  day,  and  to  report  the  nme  to  the  Freemen  for  their  conaideratioQ  at 
some  fliture  town  meeting.**  * 

This  committee,  by  its  chairman,  submitted  in  May  an  elaborate  report, 
in  which  the  following  plan  of  a  system  of  public  schools  is  recommended. 

*  let  Voted  and  Resolved,  that  three  Public  Schools  be  esublished  In  this  town  fbr  tbe  educa- 
tion of  afl  the  children  of  the  inhtibitanta,  of  both  seses,  and  that  the  said  achools  be  suppoited 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

Snd.  Reeolved.  that  the  said  Public  Schools  be  conducted  under  the  Superintendence  of  i 
achool  committee  to  eonaist  of  nine  freemen,  to  be  chosen  annually  at  the  town  meetinf  in 
June,  when  the  other  town  officers  are  elected. 

3d.  Resolved,  that  three  school  houites  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  to  be  located 
aa  conveniently  aa  may  be  for  the  Inhabilants  of  tbe  sevemi  districts.  That  one  of  them  to  be 
so  feet  by  50,  one  stoiy,  10  foet  high,  be  placed  on  the  Day  lot  in  OmsaSlreet,  or  on  sdcJi  other 
lot  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  building  committee  more  soltoMe.  That  ooe  of  the  snne  dimea- 
aions  be  ptaiced  on  some  lot,  to  be  purchaaed  by  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  town,  conv«h 
iently  located  for  the  aouthem  district,  and  that  the  said  committee  be  authorised  to  coottaet 
wUh  the  rector,  wardena  and  veetry  of  Trinity  Church,  for  the  use  and  occapaacy  v£  the 
ehoreh  achool  hooae,  and  to  repair  and  build  an  addition  thereto,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  town, 
whenever  the  committee  aforesaid  may  deem  it  expedient,  or  lo  build  a  achool  houae  and 
locate  it  on  some  suitable  lot  for  the  middle  district. 

Ith.  Resolved,  that  the  Ikith  of  the  town  be  and  it  is  hereby  solemnly  pledged  lo  reeerre 
(8000  yearly  and  every  jrear,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Publtc  Schools  and  Ibr  school 
purposes,  out  of  the  money  laised  by  tax,  and  that  whatever  amount  shall  remain  unexpended 
of  this  aum  ahaO  be  added  to  the  school  ftind.  until  iu  amount  shall  wanant  a  rednctioii  of  ihs 
tax  pledged  for  that  purpoae,  in  the  opinion  of  school  committee. 

5th.  Resolved,  that  the  school  committee  shall  be  trustees  of  the  Pnbtc  School  fund,  and  diaB 
have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  same  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  town. 

6th.  Resolved,  that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  engage  and  employ  competest 
preceptors,  agree  with  them  ibr  their  salarios  and  pay  tbem  quarterly  by  orders  on  the  town 
treasury.  They  shall  deeignate  the  bounds  of  the  several  school  districta,  and  aher  then  tnm 
time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

They  shall  examine  scholars  before  admission,  and  as  a  general  rule  give  certificntee  of  ad- 
miasion  to  those  who  have  attained  their  seventh  year  and  can  read  intelligibly,  but  In  extraor- 
dinary cases  the  committee  may  use  their  own  discretion.  They  shall  meet  once  in  ^rwy 
month  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulntioDs  for 
their  own  government  when  assembled,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  regulationa  of  the  adfoub. 
with  the  approbation  of  the  town. 

They  shall  visit  tbe  several  schools  in  a  body,  quarterly,  and  shall  appoint  one  of  their  own 
nvunber  for  each  district  for  a  weekly  visiting  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  repoct  to  tbe 
■Kmthly  meetings  eveiy  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  schools." 

The  question  on  these,  and  other  resolutions  to  carry  them  into  operatioD, 
were  debated  the  whole  of  one  day :  and  were  finally  adopted. 

In  June  (20th)  182&  the  town  under  the  lead  of  severalof  its  mo«t  influ- 
ential ehiseaa  recoDsideredjts  former  action,  and  passed  the  foUosring  vote. 
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*'WlMKU  tt  appear*  tfiat  ierioiM  doubts  are  entertained  by  a  luge  portion  of  the  fVeemen, 
wbelher  tlie  pratent  corporate  powera  of  the  town  extend  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
Kbool  Imieea  and  Publie  Selioola,  by  taxet  upon  the  property  of  the  inliabitanti,  and  whereaa  it 
isfthrtyidarirabte  thai  phM  for  pabtic  improTementi,  however  ftatible  and  promising  they 
tmy  at  fimt  appear,  shoold  be  ftee  from  alt  doubts  of  their  legality,  and  should  unite  the  cordial 
flBppuft  sad  approbation  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  without  which  tlie  usefbhiess  of  such 
pfein  most  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  over  balanced,  by  the  misehieft  which  ever  result  flron 
diMBioo  and  contention  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town ; 

Thsrefore.  It  is  resolved  tlMt  the  several  votes  heretofore  passed  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  Public  Schools  and  school  hou.ses,  and  to  the  means  of  supporting  the  same,  be,  and  they 
lierBbjr  are.  repealed — and  that  the  further  consideration  of  that  subject  be  deferred  until  some 
plan  generally  approved  and  cordially  supported  by  the  inhabitants  shall  be  devised,  and  until 
!te  town  shaU  be  expressly  empowered  by  the  legislature  to  cany  such  plan  into  execution — ^if 
upon  mature  reflection  it  shall  still  remain  doubtAil  whether  the  town  already  possesses  such 
powa. 

Benlved  ftirtfaer,  that  the  tax  ordered  to  be  wgnscd  at  the  town  meeting  on  Monday  the 
7Ui  imL  be  and  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  sum  of  and  that  the  same  be  assessed  and  cnl- 

keied  as  provided  at  said  last  mentioned  meeting:    Kesoh^  that ^be  a  committee  to 

wqoiie  taOy  Into  the  situation  of  all  donations  heretofore  made  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
poor  children  and  to  report  thereon  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  order  that  the  town  may  forthwith 
adept  neb  measures  as  prudence  and  justice  may  dictate,  to  ooDect  and  apply  all  such  fUnds  to 
tbeir  pioper  d^t." 

The  (rieoda  of  edacation  were  however  able  to  secure  a  vote,  memorial- 
izing  the  General  Assembly— 

•*To  put  a  law  to  authorize  the  town  of  Newport  to  erect,  establish  and  maintain  PuUIc 
Bcbooli  fortbe  education  of  the  youth  of  said  town,  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulation  for 
the  goferanent  of  the  same  as  the  Freemen  may  deem  expedient  and  pruper.  Providing  such 
niiet  and  regulatiotta  be  not  in  contravention  of  any  law  of  the  state ;  and  to  authorise  the 
town  to  asseai  and  collect  any  tax  that  may  be  deemed  pioper  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  Moae  on  the  rateaMe  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  in  the  same  manner  as 
otter  town  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected.** 


The  application  was  saccessful,  and  the  town  waR  authorized  to  appro- 
prmte  aonoally  eight  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  public  tax  for  the  support 
of  Public  Schools,  and  to  apply  the  avails  of  certain  lands  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  town  for  this  purpose.  Inpursuance  of  a  vote  of  the 
towa  at  a  town  meetino"  held  in  February  1826,  a  lot  in  Mill  Street  was 
porchaRcd  for  a  school-house^  and  a  committee  was  ap];)ointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon.  This  committee  reported  in 
March  1827,  as  follows.   .   .  i 

*Tbe  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  public  school  hoosc, 
nspecsflilly  report;  lluit  having  purchased  a  very  eligible  lot  in  Mill  Strset  they  have  erected 
thereon  a  school  house  60  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide,  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  htgli, 
which  is  now  so  fu  completed  that  the  upper  room  intended  for  boys  Is  nearly  ready  fbr  the 
reception  of  the  school :  the  co^t  of  the  lot  and  building  up  tn  this  period  is  about  iS7S0.  To  de 
fiaytbis  expenditure  has  absorbed  the  fUnds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  coosialing 
of  the  foBowing  items,  via 

Nett  sales  of  (Sallows  lield, 9891^4 

Appropriation  by  tax  for  1885,  800 

Net  balance  of  rent  of  Theatre,  ....;.        180 

DOnatioo  of  Mr.  Wm.  Vernon,  ......  100 

AppcoprlMtCHi  for  18S6,  ...  ...        800 

9977  lJi4 
The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  to  Anish  the  upper  room  for  the  aceommodttioii  of  the 
tof  s  school,  and  fence  in  the  lot  will  require  about  0900  additional  reeoureesi** 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  by  the  town  to  establish  a  fund 
from  the  sale  and  rents  of  school  land,  the  avails  of  licences,  Slc»  in  aid  of 
tius  public  school  of  the  town. 

At  the  same  meeting,  March  25th,  1827,  the  following  Resolution  was 
a^pted,  which  was  the  opening  of  the  first  public  school  in  Newport  on 
the  present  system. 

*Resolv«d  tlHM  a  school  fbr  boys  on  the  Lancastertan  or  monitorial  system  be  commenced 
•s  seoa  an  nmy  he,  UMier  the  following  r^ulatioos,  viz : 

IsL  ThM  a  eonmlttee.  (to  be  hereafter  annoalty  chosen  at  our  JUne  town  meeting,)  eonsliip' 
ii^  flf  0v«  acBMH»  out  of  wimn  Shan  he  a  reaidnt  te  each  of  the  town  wards,  he  ImaMdiala^ 
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ilHioiBiied.  to  be  dwwiinated  the  **PubUc  BelionI  eomnittee,**  wlw  afaall  lavs  pow«r  to  appotat 
■ehool  iMi«en  and  miaiiilaoti,  flz  their  eompeMBtion,  regulate  the  artmlwimi  end  diKhu|e  of 
aeholara,  (havinf  a  apeeial  legaid  to  the  lawe  of  the  itate  on  thia  aal^l,)  proride  bookik  ilir 
tioneiy  kc  and  in  general  auperintend  and  manage  the  ■cboola  in  confonniqr  to  the  lawt  aai 
ofderaof  the  town. 

Snd.  The  aebool  conunlttee  ahall  be,  and  they  are  liereby,  authoriaed  to  draw  on  the  torn 
tieaeurer  for  any  aum  neceMary  to  meet  their  ezpenditurea,  ^oot  eiceeding  the  anaoal  appro- 
priation for  eehnol  purpoeee,  and  they  ahall  alao  receive  the  tuition  money  beieinalter  nan«4< 
afd  apply  it  to  the  current  espenaee  of  the  achooL  and  ehalipreeent  their  aocounta  to  be  audited 
by  the  town  council  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year. 

3d.  In  Older  that  the  benefiu  of  the  aebool  may  be  extended  not  only  to  the  moat  indifeot 
of  our  citisena,  but  thoae  abo  whom  industry  and  economy  place  above  want,  the  foflowiag 
very  low  ratee  of  pricee  for  tuition  ahall  be  eaubliabed,  vis : 

For  tlie  alphabet,  epeDing  and  writing  on  elalet.  95  eta.  per  quarter. 

Oontinuanace  of  ditto  with  reading  or  arithmetical  tablee  50  ete.  per  quarter. 

Continuance  of  the  last  with  writing  on  paper,  arithmetic,  and  deflnitiona,  $1. 

The  preceeding,  with  grammar,  geogmpby  with  the  uae  of  mapa  and  globe8»  book-heepiag, 
Ace.  99.    No  additional  charge  for  fuel,  books  or  atationeiy. 

4th.  flchotaus  shall  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  application  to  the  committee  and  paymsatof 
the  tuition  money. 

5th.  The  regular  quarter  days  however  shall  be  the  first  school  daya  in  Pebniarr,  Uij, 
August  and  November,  on  which  days  payment  will  be  required  in  advance  of  every  child  is 
school  for  the  ensuing  quarter. 

0th.  Of  achohtis  admitted  on  other  than  the  regular  quarter  days  a  mteable  payment  wfl  be 
required  until  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  unless  the  admission  be  within  the  first  tws  weeto 
of  the  quarter,  in  which  case  the  whole  quarter  must  tie  paid  Ibr,  or  within  the  test  two  weeta, 
when  the  coming  quarter  must  be  paid  for,  without  including  the  fortnight 

7th.  The  ol^t  of  the  foregoing  scale  of  prices  for  tuition  is  to  foster  and  encouiage  te 
honorable  feeling  of  Independence  in  thoee  parents  wDo  wish  to  educate  their  children  at  tbdi 
own  expense,  but  whose  limited  means  are  insuflicient  to  pay  the  customaiy  rates.  But  it  ii 
at  the  tame  time  hereby  expressly  provided  that  no  child  shall  be  excluded  fkom  the  bensfitiof 
the  school  merely  flrom  inability  to  pay  for  hl«  tuition. 

8th.  The  Public  School  committee  shall  perform  their  duty  gratuitoualy,  the  honor  of  the 
station  and  the  gmtitude  of  their  townsmen  is  to  be  their  only  reward. 

9th.  Until  the  reeumnee  of  the  June  town  meeting  the  foOowing  penona  shall  eonpose  (be 
commlttse.  vis : 

Nieholaa  O.  Boas,  Edward  W.  I^wton,  Geoige  Engs,  James  B.  Phillips,  Tbeophilaa  C.  Dbob.** 


II.  Reports  of  School  Committeb. 
Report  for  1838. 

'*11m  PobUe  School  Oonmittae  of  the  town  of  Newport  respectftiDy  report  that  ataiee  tbi 
commencement  of  the  Public  School  in  MiH  street  on  the  81st  day  of  May  1097,  the  aumbsr  of 
applicationa  for  admlasinn  has  been  337,  of  which  there  have  been  rqlected  as  not  eooiflf 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  ....  .  .       S3 

Huapended  for  Autbar  eonsktemtioii,       ......  8S 

Admitted, .  .      97t 

337 
Of  the  seholan  admitted  07  have  been  withdrawn  or  dismissed,  leaving  the  pri  ainil  namber 
SIS 

la  the  selection  of  the  sehotars  the  conunlttee  have  endeavoured  strictly  to  comply  with  the 
resohition  of  the  town,  and  the  law  of  the  state,  in  adiniuing  those  only  who  were  *wU  tUur- 
,  wifs  pn9U^  with  (As  smsm  i(f  srfMcsttMk*  In  considering  the  list  of  applicants,  the  moH 
needy,  accovdhig  lo  their  beat  information,  were  first  admlued,  and  it  is  gretifyi^  to  tbea  to 
aiate  that  although  at  first  some  apprehenaions  were  entertained  that  the  room  wooM  not  ac- 
commodate all  who  were  entitled  to  admiaion,  they  have  been  able  (ader  every  exertioo  m 
their  part,  both  by  paUic  advertleements  and  personal  representation,  to  obtain  suitable  appliear 
tions)  to  receive  all  thoae  candidates  whose  caaes  came  withhi  the  spirit  of  the  bw.  Tbe 
pnpils  have  genenl^  been  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  school  and  have  made  conafdeiabte 
pfogreaa  In  their  aeveral  atudiea.  Ilie  greatest  diflleulty  the  committee  has  met  bos  bcJbn  in 
enforcing  eonalant  attandance  at  school,  and  the  same  culpable  Indiflbrence  to  tbe  benefits  of 
education  which  prevented  aome  parenta  firom  making  application  for  ndmlssfon  of  tlieir  cUK 
dren,  has  been  shown  by  other  parenta  in  not  using  their  perauaaioo  and  auChority  to 
compel  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  childran  after  they  were  ndmitied,  inalaoees  hi 
the  ktter  elaas  have  been  eomparitively  very  fow,  and  wherever  remonatmice  «  repwsew 
tttlon  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  or  rommittae  has  been  ini#iifitiin^  m  aiiiirwwiim  of  thi 
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MaqMot  ftom  Mbool  hu  been  raimted  to.    The  nnll  ammint  requlrad  quartert/  of  mch 
Kbokr  hu  been  looad  to  tiave  a  veiy  Mluary  effbet,  fiir  thoae  who  pay  are  generally  speakinf 
the  BMt  attentive — there  are  ■ome  ezceptkma.  and  the  school  in  eome  Imtancee  is  a  Meeeiof 
to  thoM  who  are  quite  deetitiite  of  tlie  meane  of  payneat.    The  eommitfee  consider  It  ad- 
vuiageotte  to  tlw  tcbtoai  to  require  payment  6f  afl  thoee  who  can  by  any  nieane  afford  it,  (as 
ibe  ram  required  ie  Inaufficlent  to  defray  the  eipeneee  of  booki  ilatee  Ate.)  and  they  are  fiaOf 
of  optaiirm  that  if  tlie  eebool  waa  rendered  quite  free  it  would  be  len  beneflclal,  and  would  prob- 
lUy  be  regarded  lilce  other  coounon  bounties  of  very  little  value.    Hie  Laacaaterian  lytten 
idopted  under  the  resolution  of  the  town,  was.  to  moat  of  our  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  to 
oonelfes  a  novel  mode  of  instruction.    But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  as  to 
its  effleiency  they  have  been  entirely  dispelled  by  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past 
jiar,  whieh  has  surpassed  the  expectatioos  of  its  most  decided  advocates,  and  has  satliified 
tkem  of  the  superiorKy  of  the  monitorial  pyatem  for  a  large  school,  over  all  others.    The  aehoo  t 
oader  the  superintendence  of  its  present  able  instructor  (to  whose  abilities,  attention  and 
peneveraace  the  town  is  greatly  indebted  for  Its  aucceess)  bida  (hir  aoon  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  useful  of  the  system,  and  to  be  the  means  of  educating  and  training  to  habits  of  lik- 
doiuy  that  part  of  our  population  who  so  much  need  and  who  are  so  well  entitled  to  the  op- 
pofUinity  of  obtaining  instruction.    The  lower  room  in  the  building  Ie  nearly  comi^eted  for  the 
iceepiinn  of  pupils  and  the  committee,  believing  it  to  be  the  wlah  of  the  town,  have  engaged  m 
joiing  lady  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  business  to  take  charge  of  the  girhi*  school,  who  will 
prabaUy  be  ready  to  commence  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  committee  take  the  liberty  to 
leeominend  the  same  plan  of  diacipline  and  instruction  for  that  school  aa  haa  been  practiced  in 
tlte  boys*  department 

TIm  accounts  and  vonchera  for  the  paat  year  were  preeented  to  the  town  council  yesterday, 

lad  bf  th^m  auditted,  leaving  a  batamce  due  to  the  committee  of  99090)1,  aa  will  appear  by 

Ibe  ibllni»ing  abatracL 

Bseelved  fr  m  town  treasury  under  the  appropriatton  of  1887,  9600.00 

Bebokra  pay  1st  quarter,  .......       50  JO 

do.       •*    Sad  quarter,         .......  01.37 

do.       *•    lid  quarter,  .        08S3 
S09.01 


•000.87 

Paid  lMtroetor*a  flakiy, 000.00 

Priatiag.  advertisements,  Ox.                          .....  11.04 

btersM  on  acceptences,               .......  0.47 

Books,  Slates,  Stetinnery  fcc             ......  187.35 

Biovepipe,  Awl,  benches,  bo6k case,  painting,  *«.            ....  I8U1 

•088J7 

Ths  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1897  (being  0900.  was  expended  by  the  buikling  com- 
adiee  io  completing  the  building.  For  the  Oommiaee, 

NltiBOLAB  O.  BOflB,  Oterslsry. 

Nawroav,  Jnoe  3d,  1899. 


Qmdition  of  the  Public  School  Fkimd  in  1828. 

Donation  by  Governor  Fcnner,*         ....  •^Q^'SS 

Governor  CoUino, 50.00 

Lkenreo,              .          .           .....  ,l§i-?I 

Legacy  of  Constant  Taber,                               .          .       '  .  1500.00 

Sale  of  Warden  (ochool)  Lot,             ....  2B5.00 

Estate  L  Begua— having  no  being  in  United  States,     .          .  23.63 

S2 153.00 

*Goffenor  Tenner,  faiatnd of  giving  the  Ume-honored  "trssT  to  the  people  on  election  day. 
■ade  a  (k>nBtion  of  one  hundred  doUara,  (the  uaual  ezpenae  of  the  **  treat**)  for  the  benefit  of 
thcpoUic  aehoola  of  Newport 
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Report  for  1844. 


The  committee  on  public  schools,  in  proposing  to  make  their  present 
report  something  more  than  a  bare  statistical  account  of  doing:s,  expenses 
and  wants,  are  aware  that  they  are  adopting  a  course  which  is  auite  new 
in  this  town ;  but  so  far  irom  deeming  an  apology  necessary  on  tnis  score, 
they  have  felt  that  in  view  of  the  condition  ana  prospect  of  things,  Justice 
to  their  fellow-citizens  required  them  to  make  not  only  certain  special  sug- 

Sestions,  but  some  generail  remarks  on  the  important  subject  eotnisted  to 
lem,— the  subject  of  publk  education. 

The  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  that  cmy  thing  more  than  a  statistical 
and  specific  report  on  the  schools  is  rather  novel  in  this  place,  leads  the 
committee,  naturally,  to  begin  at  once  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  town.  In  doing  this  they  will  naturally  present  tnose 
circumstances  and  considerations  which  have  induced  them  to  give  their 
report  the  shape  it  is  to  assume. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  state  that  they  can  clearly  perceive  an  in- 
creased interest,  within  a  year  or  two,  on  the  part  of  our  community,  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  that  they  can  bear  witness  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  schools,  both  in  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  in  the  culture 
of  the  manners.  They  are  particularly  happy  to  remark  that  the  very 
important  subject  of  disciplme  is  receiving  wholesome  attention;  and 
although  there  have  been,  undoubtedly,  occasional  excesses  on  that  score, 
they  feel  confident  that  hereafter  parents  will  have  no  just  occasion  of 
complaint. 

The  committee  must,  however,  protest,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly, 
against  any  charges  or  complaints  being  brought  against  the  teachers,  ex- 
cepting through  me  committee  themselves,  wno  wul  endeavor  to  examine 
all  sucn  cases  calmly,  and  decide  upon  them  as  justice  and  humanity  require. 

The  cx)mmiltee  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  all  pupils,  who  cannot  be 
disciplined  by  a  degree  of  severity  short  of  cruelty,  ought  to  he  remanded 
to  their  parents,  and  not  be  entrusted  to  other  hands.  They  repeat,  how- 
ever, what  they  believe  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
schools  will  sustain,  that  both  in  mental  and  moral  discipline,  a  great  im- 
provement is  perceptible,  and  the^r  repeat,  in  general  that  our  community 
seems  to  have  been  awakening,  within  a  few  years,  to  a  new  sense  of  the 
importance  of  public  education.  It  i^  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  improvement  alluded  to.  The  com- 
mittee, howeverycannot  but  think  that  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  awaJcen- 
ing  influence  of  surrounding  example ;  and  they  respectfully  suggest  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  collectively  ana  indivklually,  the  reasonableness  and 
advantage  of  studying  the  accounts  which  are  furnished  of  the  educational 
doings  in  other  States  and  towns,  as  published  for  instance  in  the  Boston 
Common  School  Journal,  the  perusal  of  which  cheap  semi-monthly,  would 
amply  repay  any  family  in  entertainment,  instruction  and  even  wonder. 
They  would  also  recommend  to  attention,  the  volume  (recently  presented 
to  the  Redwood  Library)  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  formerly  agent  of  other  Stales,  and  now 
employed  by  our  own  L^slature,  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  rich  experience, 
sobier  enthusiasm,  sound  judgment*  and  steady  ener^  in  the  cause,  is  do- 
ing a  work  amongst  us  which  every  good  citizen  should  awake  to  appre- 
ciate. The  committee  would  also  recommend  Horace  Mann's  last  report 
of  his  personal  observation  of  the  European  educational  pasterns,  perhaps 
the  most  moving  document  ever  written  on  the  great  subject,  and  which 
'no  citizens  of  a  free  country,  it  would  seem,  coulo'^possibly  peruse,  without 
being  provoked  to  a  noble  emulation. 

But  the  committee  would  return  to  the  point  from  which  they  have  for 
a  moment  digressed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes  of  our 
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improvement,  soch  improTement,  ther  rabmiti  has  taken  place,  and  thef 
woQJd  now  say  in  regard  to  it,  that  while  it  suggests  encourc^ement,  it  also 
suggest  admonition.  What  has  been  done  reminds  us  or  what  may  be 
dooe  and  ought  to  be  done.  We  are,  as  a  town,  yet  somewhat  slow  and 
bacKwar  !  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  this  matter  of  public  educar 
tion  There  is  a  ^reat  diffusion  o(  intelligence,  of  mind ,  in  this  community, 
but  the  pabiic  spirit  in  re^rd  to  intelleciual  matters,  bears  too  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  ofintellect  and  information,  wisdom  and  experience, 
which  exists  in  a  scattered  form  among  aur  citizens.  We  understand  ^ 
power  of  the  social  element  in  politics,  and  in  religion,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  in  matters  pertaining  to  mental  improvement.  In  this  important  mat- 
ter, the  erattered  sparks  are  not  suffered  to  run  together  and  kindle  inio  a 
general  blaze  of  social  sentiment. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  inquire  of  iheir  fellow-citizens,  what 
subject  oV  general  interest  is  of  more  importance  than  the  general  e^luca- 
tioQ  of  the  people  and  their  children?  Is  it  politics?  But  where  are  your 
children  to  learn  to  be  good  citizens  ?  What  safety  is  there  for  a  free  State, 
bat  (onder  Qod)  the  free  school  ?  What  more  efficient  antidote  to  the  dem- 
agogue than  the  pedagogue?  Who  can  look  back,  who  can  look  around 
him  over  our  own  land,  and  say  that  politics  constitute  anvwise  more  mo- 
mentous a  subject  than  the  early  education  of  the  citizen  ?  Will  it  be  said 
that  home  is  the  proper  school  ?  Without  insisting  now  on  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  letting  the  future  man  mingle  with  the  future  men  in  the  little 
world  of  the  pubuc  school,  we  will  say,  if  parents  would,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  could,  be  the  educators  of  their  chikhren. 
happy  were  it  But  the  question  is,  what,  under  the  circumstances  ana 
Decessities  of  our  condition,  is  the  paramount  interest  ?  We  say,  and  we 
saj  confidently,  publk;  education.  Who  can  look  out  thoughtfully  on  this 
maltitude  of  children  that  throng  our  streets,  and  wharves,  and  are  grow 
ine  up  to  take  the  places  of  manhood,  who  can  think  of  the  question 
wnether  these  bcr^s  are  to  be  the  pillars  of  society,  or  to  make  the  pillars 
treml>le,  and  not  (eel  that  this  matter  of  public  education  is  unspeakably 
important?  If  religion  is  important,  this  is;  for  who  has  not  knowledge 
eootigh  of  history,  to  say  nothing  of  things  always  pasffing  in  the  wond 
around  us,  to  see  that  religion  itselt*,  without  an  accompanying  mental  dis- 
cipline, may  easily  become  the  producer  or  promoter  and  perpetuator  ot 
the  wildest  enormities  of  error  and  of  crime. 

The  committee,  therefore,  earnestly  beseech  the  attention,  the  personal 
and  practksal  attention,  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  this  subject  And  if  any 
ask  now,  what  shall  we  do  in  relation  to  it,  they  would  answer,  ^ou  can  do 
your  part  towards  having  schools  enough,  and  good  enougl>provided  lor  the 
chiklren ;  you  can  encourage  the  committee  aiM  assist  them  by  counsel  and 
co-operation,  and  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  by  your  presence  and  by  your 


To  begin  with  the  last  point  first,  the  committee  r^et  that  so  few  pa- 
rents are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  quarterly  examinations. 

They  also  take  occasion  to  repeat  themselves,  upon  the*  importance  of 
parents  seeing  that  their  children  are  regular  in  daily  atteixiance.  They 
have  found  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  by- law  depriving  any  scholar  of 
the  privileges  of  the  schooffor  the  remainder  of  a  given  term,  who  durins 
that  term  shall  have  been  absent  fifteen  times.  But  in  general,  they  would 
simply  remind  parents  how  much  they  can  do,  by  noticing  or  n'^giecting 
their  children  in  the  matters  of  punctuality,  neatness,  deportment  and  dili- 
gence, towards  heiping  or  hindering  the  arduous  labors  of  the  teachers. 

Leaving  such  matters  to  the  good  sense  and  common  conscience  of 
ever  J  one  concerned,  tlie  committee  pass  now  up  to  the  prior  aixi  hi;her 
duty  of  theii  fellow-citizens  to  provide  such  school  and  so  many  as  the 
poblic  wants  mav  require.  In  the  first  place,  more  schools  seem  to  them 
to  be  imperatively  demanded. 

The  committee  Imve  been  astonished  to  learn  that  there  are  nearly  900 
chiklren  in  this  town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13,  for  whom  no  schooliiijg 
is  provided  Mr.  Manchester  reports  the  whole  number  of  children  m 
town,  over  5  and  lets  than  15  years  of  age,  to  be  nearly  2000;  of  these, 
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680  are  provided  for  by  the  existing  public  schools ;  and  the  30  private 
schools  which  the^  have  ascertained  to  exist,  averaringr  15  pupils,  gm 
450  more,  making  in  all  1130  capable  of  bemc;  seated  in  the  exisiing  schools, 
and  leaving  876  unpro/ided  for.  Evidentljr,  then,  there  is  an  irresistible 
call  for  schools.  And  the  committee  consider  that  two  primary  schoob 
are  immediately  wanted,  one  in  ihe  lower  part  ol*  the  town,  near  the  &o- 
tories,  and  the  other  in  Broad  street,  whence  too  many  children  now  seek 
admission  into  the  Point  schools.  The  committee  also  feel  that  another 
intermediate  school  is  needed  for  those  pupils  who  have  to  leave  the  Prima- 
ries, and  yet  are  not  fit  for  the  Grammar  Schools.  But  this  they  do  not 
at  present  so  strenuously  insist  upon,  as  on  the  increase  of  primary  schools, 
for  which  they  have  been  inundated  with  applications  they  could  not  meet 

In  relation  to  the  other  point  suggested,  namely,  the  character  of  the 
schooling  given,  the  committee  feel  M>uiid  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the 
time  is  come  for  an  advancement  in  our  upper  schools,  upon  higher  branches 
of  study  than  have  yet  been  pursued.  In  one  or  two  of  the  schools,  many 
of  the  scholars  have  for  some  time  been  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
main at  school  longer,  and  so  on  with  certain  of  the  more  interesting  and 
important  of  the  advanced  branches.  And  the  committee  would  respect- 
folly  ask,  if  it  is  not  time  that  something  of  natural  and  mental  philosophy, 
of  political  economy,  and  of  the  important  subject  (particularly  in  this  coun- 
try J  of  the  science  of  governments  and  the  duties  of  citizefiship,  should 
be  taught  to  our  pupils  oePore  leaving  schools,  at  which  most  of  tnem  may 
receive  their  last  instructions,  except  the  bitter  ones  of  experience?  The 
committee  would  ask,  if  such  subjects  as  these  they  have  named  are  not 
something  more  than  mere  accomplishments — ^if  they  are  not  essential  pans 
of  a  common  school  education ;  essential  parts  or  that  education  which 
every  free  community  ought  to  be  trying,  at  least,  to  devise  some  way  of 
furnishing  its  rising  generation?  Is  it  not  time,  in  short,  that  we  began  to 
think  seriously  of  carrying  our  school  system  to  its  proper  height,  while 
w^  attend  to  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  the  base  ? 

If  any  ask  why  these  higher  branches,  to  which  the  committee  have 
alluded,  are  not  already  taught  in  the  upper  schools,  they  leply,  that  it 
would  be  crowding  too  much  upon  the  teachers  and  depriving  the  lower 
studies  and  students  of  the  attention  due  to  them.  They  cannot  be  pur- 
sued without  some  additional  provision  being  made. 

Intending,  however,  merely  to  awaken  prospective  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  committee  would  content  themselves,  for  the  present,  with  simply 
suggesting,  that  if  the  public  schools  are  worth  sustaining,  they  are  worth 
sustaining  well :  and  if  so,  they  ought  ultimately  to  be  made  good  enough 
for  all  classes  of  the  community ;  for  the  committer  are  satisfied  that  the 
common  school  system  can  succeed  perfectly,  or  as  perfectly  a^  is  potssible 
for  human  affairs,  only  when  **  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,"  in  the 
public  school.  Then  the  wealthier  classes  would  feel  a  personal  interest, 
(as  they  certainly  have  a  personal  interest,  if  they  only  thought  of  it,)  in 
sustaining  and  elevating  public  education ;  then  the  poorer  classes  would 
be  encouraged  to  lay  hold  of  the  instruction  offered ;  and  above  all,  (which 
is  a  very  important  consideration  for  this  country,)  that  senseless  cry. 
which  sets  rich  againrt  poor  and  poor  against  rich,  would  be  put  into  a 
.  very  effectual  way  of  being  heard  no  more. 

Leaving  then,  this  grave  matter  to  the  reflection  of  each  and  ail,  the 
committee  would  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  furnishins  of 
the  schools  alread/  m  existence.  And  here  they  would  merely  state,  mat 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  an  apparrent  confusion  in  the 
books  used,  for  the  sake  of  introducing,  gradually,  according  to  the  calls 
for  new  books,  a  uniform  and  simple  system.  They  found  themselves  great- 
ly embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  roanimiR  in 
use.  The  Committee  are  decideidly  of  opinion  that  too  much  account  has 
been  made  of  books,  and  too  little  of  teachers,  in  the  school  system  gener- 
ally .  The  business  of  book-making  has  in  their  opinion,  been  carried  to  an 
extent,  greatly  to  hurt  the  cause  of  education  We  want  the  men,  the 
minds,  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  draw  them  out  into  action 
to  stimulate  and  to  train  them ;  such  men  cannot  generally  be  had  without 
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mone^.  And  the  committee  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  their  fellow-citizens 
will  dictate  to  them,  in  these  matters,  a  liberal  spirit  and  policy.  If  we 
would  have  teachers  who  shall  feel  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their 
callio^,  and  shall  feel  free  to  devote  to  it  entirely,  and  as  a  setUed  thing, 
all  their  time  and  talents,  they  roust  be  sufficiently  remimerated.  The 
committee  are  satisfied  that  the  public  will  find  the  money  laid  out  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  experienced  teachers,  able  to  attract  the  attention,  com- 
mand the  respect,  and  discipline  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  children,  re* 
turn  to  them  with  tenfold  interest,  in  the  increased  interest,  improvement, 
zeal,  and  virtue  of  the  rising  youth  in  their  midst. 

With  a  few  specific  statements  and  suggestions,  the  committee  will  now 
close  their  report.  The  treasurer  reports  me  receipt,  during  the  past  year, 
or$1766  59  from  the  State ;  Sl,600  from  the  town ;  and  ^203  21  from  the 
tax  levied  on  the  scholars,  amounting  in  all,  to  $3,569  80.  Of  this  sum 
33,000  have  been  paid  for  salaries ;  f  1 13  for  fuel ;  $228  24  lb?  stationary  of 
1842  3;  and  S228  41  for  incidental  expenses ;  0196  54  remain  in  the  town 
treasury,  and  the  outstanding  debts  amount  to  about  S400. 

The  committee  close,  therefore,  with  recommending— That  two  new 
Primary  Schools  be  established,  one  in  Broad  street,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  other  in  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  sum  of 
t2,000  be  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  coming  (town)  year  to  the  pur- 
poses of  puolic  education. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  R.  J.  Taylor,  C.  G.  Perry,  Wm. 
Brownell,  Wm.  Gilpin^  C.  T.  Brookn.  Augustus  Bush.  Joseph  Smith. 
Thatcher  Thayer,  David  King.  James  A.  Greene,  E.  F.  Newton,  School 
Committee. 
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Tbe  school  committee  of  the  town  of  Newport,  in  rendering  the  account 
of  their  stewardship  for  the  year  now  closed,  respectfully  report:  That 
there  are  under  their  care,  seven  primary  schools,  a  school  for  colored 
children,  three  intermediate  or  grammar  schools,  .and  a  boys'  and  girls' 
wnior  department :  the  last  of  whieh,  from  necessity,  embraces  in  it  an 
inlermediaie  school,  and  is  taught  by  a  principal  and  assistant,  and  has  ac* 
commodations  for  ninety  pupils.  These  schools,  containing  nearly  nine 
hundred  pupils,  are  under  the  direction  of  qualiOed  and  diligent  instructors. 
They  have  not  only  maintained  their  former  good  standing,  but  most  of 
them  have  made  advances.  Since  the  last  report,  the  course  of  studies 
haa  been  enlarged  in  e^^ery  department,  a  more  rigid  classification  of  schol- 
ars iosututed,  and  a  more  close  and  careful  examination  exacted^  for 
admission  to  the  higher  schools  [For  the  details  of  which,  the  committee 
refer  to  the  rules  and  regulations  recently  published  and  distril  uted.]  The 
result  of  these  arrangements  is  seen,  in  the  high  appreciation  of  the  schools 
by  our  townsmen,  ai^  the  increased  desire  and  more  nun)erou8  applications 
lor  admission  to  a  share  of  their  advantages. 

For  the  first  time,  since  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools,  the  com- 
mittee have  found  themselves  so  straitened  for  accommodations  and  means, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  some  applicants;  while  at  the 
nme  time,  a  parochial  school,  attached  to  one  of  the  religious  societies* 
ffiu  withdrawn  a  large  number  of  boys  who  were  formerly  in  our  schools. 
Private  schools,  which  haye,  heretofore,  met  the  wants  of  the  wealthier 
cbsaes,  no  longer  compete  with  those  of  the  town.  The  advantages 
^rded  by  the  latter,  in  the  nicer  classification  of  pupils,  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  school-books,  as  well  as  in  the  constant  and  zealous  supervision  of 
the  school  committee,  are  all  understood  by  the  people. 

,  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  committee  believe,  that  their  fellow* 
citizens  will  not  onlv  justify  them  in  the  suggestion  of  m  asuresjbr  greater 
"Improvement,  but  that  they  will  meet  these  pifgeestions  with  a  response. 
.  The  first  step,  and  not  the  least  important  in  the  economy  of  education, 
M  the  provision  of  convenient  and  jomlbrtalile  school-rooms.  The  essen- 
ual  elements  in  these  are  location  and  space. 
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The  location  of  a  school-house  is  a  point  worthy  of  deeper  consideratiott 
than  it  seems  (from  the  present  condition  of  thines)  heretofore  to  have  re- 
ceived. In  the  school-room,  our  children  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
earliest  and  best  days ;  here  they  receive  their  first  and  most  lasting  im- 
pressions. If  the  place  of  their  confinement  be  dark,  and  contracted)  and 
unsig:htly.  it  necessarily  produces  a  chillin^^  influence  on  their  feehngs; 
and  from  the  strong  power  of  association,  hound  up  with  their  nature, 
throws  a  gloom  around  their  oursuits,  dampens  their  energies,  and  gives 
to  the  spot,  (which,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  pleasant,)  the  repulsive  as- 
pect of  a  prison.  In  these  places,  and  at  this  period  of  life,  tastes  and 
habits  are  formed ;  over  these,  this  same  power  of  association  exerts  a 
might/  influence.  The  influence  of  this  power,  as  regards  the  compan- 
ionship of  youth,  is  fearfully  felt  by  every  parent,  and  cannot  be  doubted  ' 
respecting  the  places  where  they  receive  their  most  important  training. 

The  proper  location  of  a  school -house  is  on  a  dry  and  elevated  site,  re- 
moved from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  street,  and  from  all  sights  and 
sounds  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  with  ample  room  without  for  recrea- 
tion and  exercise.  It  is  the  want  of  a  suitable  play-ground,  which  makes 
the  school-house  an  anoyance  to  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  placed,  and 
the  public  school  objectionable  to  parents,  who  regard  the  health  and  mor- 
als and  manners  of^ their  children. 

The  size  of  a  school-room  should  have  reference  not  merely  to  the  proper 
seating  and  convenient  evolutions  of  the  scholars  but  to  the  cheerfulness, 
comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates.  This  point  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. We  have  seemed  to  act  on  the  principle  of  stowing  away  as 
much  live  matter  as  possible  in  a  given  space.  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  con- 
sulted the  roosi  rigid  economy,  in  his  plans  of  school- houses  for  the  poor, 
allowed  an  arena  of  9  square  feet,  and  150  to  180  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
each  pupil. 

Dr.  Alcott,  in  his  prize  essay  on  school-houses,  recommends  a  space  of 
not  less  than  four  feet  square  to  each,  which,  with  the  ordinary  height 
of  school  rooms,  would  make  the  same  allowance  in  cubic  feet. 

Ami  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  report  on  school  houses,  the  latest  and  the  beet 
exposition  on  the  subject,  without  fixing  a  mi  iimum  of  space,  handled 
with  great  severity,  that  miserable  economv,  or  oversight,  which  would 
stint  our  children  in  the  use  of  pure  air,  which  is  poured  forty  orfifly  miles 
deep  all  around  the  globe. 

The  best  eflbrts  or  the  committee,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  have 
lamentably  failed  in  these  desiderata.  The  largest  area  affo  dea  to  a  pupil 
in  the  places  rented  by  your  committee,  is  eight  and  sixteenth  square  feeu 
and  80  cubic  feet  of  air ;  while  the  smallest  area  is  but  six  square  feet  and 
48  cubic  feet  of  air.  * 

To  illustrate  this  point  more  fully^  the  committee  would  ask  the  serious 
attention  of  their  townsmen,  to  a  few  well  authenticated  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

The  atmosphere  is  mainly  composed  of  two  elements,  usually  called 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  bearing  in  a  pure  state,  the  pronorfion  of  seventy- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  former*  to  twenty- two  of  the  latter.  Wherever 
there  are  living  beings,  this  state  of  things  is  continually  changing.  Com- 
bustion changes  it,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  respiration  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Vegetation  also  changes  it ;  and  so  does  decompositk>n  or  putre- 
faction, but  less  rapidly,  also,  than  respiration.  The  principal  causes  of 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  air  in  rooms,  are  combustion  and  respira- 
tion. 

The  greatest  change  which  is  induced  by  these  causes,  consists  in  the 
diminution,  the  using  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  oxyeen,  or  viial  air,  and  the 
substitution  in  its  place,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  change  takes  place, 
very  rapidly  where  respiration  alone  is  go\n^  on ;  but  where  respiration  and 
combustion  are  bolk  going  on.  the  change  is  fearfully  great 

During  every  breath  we  draw,  we  consume  a  pait  of  the  oxygen,  and 
leave  in  its  place,  a  quantity ftof  carbonic  acid  /as.  Every  breath,  therefore, 
naturally  renders  the  air  slightly  impure.  But,  in  a  large  room,  or  in  the 
open  air,  we  do  not  breathe  the  same  air  over  again,  for  it  becomes  mixed 
more  or  less  with  other  air. 
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In  order  to  approach  aa  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  truth  on  this  mibjeet, 
it  maj  be  well  to  make  an  estimate  which  every  one  can  understand.  It 
is  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly ,  that  an  adult  person  in  breathing,  spoils  abont 
a  gallon  of  air  in  a  minute.  Suppose,  however,  that  children  in  a  school- 
room, spoil  it  half  as  fast  This  would  be  half  a  ^Uon  a  minute.  Sixty 
papils  would  spoil  thirty  gallons,  about  a  barrel  of  air  a  minute ;  this  would 
make  a  hogshead  in  two  minutes.  Suppose  them  to  continue  in  their  seats 
ao  hour,  and  suppose  there  is  no  escape  for  tlie  bad  air  which  is  formed, 
then  these  sixty  pupils  would,  in  that  hour  spoil  thirty  hoggheadM  of  air. 
Now,  tins  air  is  not  only  «pot2ed,— not  merely  rendered  uaeteas,  but  is  actu- 
ally rendered  more  or  less  potsonouf.  How  poisonous  is  not  yet  known,  but 
cartaifiiy  poisonous.  However,  setting  aside  its  poisonous  nature  alto- 
^ther,  it  ifl  utterly  injurkius  to  breathe  spoiled  air,  where  the  lun^s.  in 
order  to  act  properly  on  the  blood,  require  at  every  breath  that  which  is 
perfectly  pure  and  uncontaminated. 

Compare  these  facts  with  the  size  of  the  rooms,  (before  described)  whksh 
joQT  committee  are  constrained  to  occupy,  ana  the  risk  of  health  to  our 
*  children  will  be  seen  to  be  truly  apaliing. 

The  committee  have  spoken  of  the  good  condition  of  the  schools ;  it  is 
only  in  the  way  of  comparison.  They  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  perfrct,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  execution ;  but  that 
under  the  circumstances  which  encircle  them,  they  are  in  as  good  a  state 
as  they  well  could  be. 

A  still  better  classification  in  the  primary  schools  is  essentially  needed* 
While  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  mav  not  be  too  ereat  for  a. 
linffle  teacher,  the  number  of  doMes  is  deckledly  so.  Coula  there  be 
accommodation  for  more  children  in  the  same  room,  with  an  assistant 
teacher,  it  is  confidently  believ^.  that  decided  benefit  would  accrue. 

Schools  strktly  intermediate,  the  primary  and  the  grammar  schools,  are 
indispensible  to  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  a  school  system.  These 
OM  sucht  do  not  pert€Lin  to  ot^r  system.  Our  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  lapping  ^as  it  were)  on  each  other, 
each  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  other,  so  that  transfers  are 
now  made  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  or  to  the  grammar  school, 
and  from  these  indifferently  to  the  senioi*  departments. 

Again,  the  girls'  senior  department  has  the  characteristic  of  all  three 
classes  of  the  schools. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  thife  state  of  things  unavoidably  creates  em- 
barrassments, and  of  course  hinders  progress  and  improvement. 

With  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  with 
untiring  efforts  for  their  advancement,  the  committee  have  not  yet,  with 
the  means  under  their  control,  been  enabled  to  recti&  these  evils,  or  to  re- 
more  the  embarrasments  connected  with  them.  What  is  needed  is  strict' 
hf  intermediate  schools,  from  which  pupils  mav  pass  when  qualified,  into 
the  grammar-schools :  from  the  grammar  schools  should  be  removed  what 
thev  now  have  in  common  with  me  intermediate,  and  the  course  of  study 
in  them  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  classes,  at  present, 
in  the  senior  departments.  With  this  arrangement,  the  coarse  of  study, 
in  the  senior  dejiartment,  could  be  made  to  comprise  all  that  is  required  to 
a  finished  Bngbsh  education,  and  each  aspire  to  an  elementary  classkal 
coarse.  Then  our  town  would  once  again  stand  on  the  high  ground  it  oc- 
cupied years  long  since  past,  when  its  educational  privileges  drew  youths 
^m  remote  parts  of  our  country,  some  of  whom  have  been  found  among 
the  great  and  sood  of  the  land. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  with  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  best  means  of  providing  for  present  exigencies,  the  committee  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  town,  the  erection  of  a  school  house  large  enough  for 
two  hundred  pupils,  in  some  place  which  shall  be  found  most  expedient. 

The  committee  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  is  not  only  the  best  course, 
hot  that  it  will  prove  to  be  altogether  the  most  economical  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  meet  or  just,  that  any  child  in  the  town  should  be 
denied  its  lawful  f^hare  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to  public  schools,  yet 
this  most  be  done,  unless  there  be  provKled  ample  accomodations. 


\ 
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The  committee  append  the  reoort  of  their  returns,  from  which  it  will 
he  seen,  that  they  are  compellea  to  ask  of  the  town  an  increased  appropri- 
ation of  five  hundred  dollars : 

Amount  on  hand  from  last  year, S2  83 

Received  from  the  State, 1766  02 

Town 2500  00 

•'  Registry  Tax, .259  83 

School  Tax, 447  09 

$4Sr75l7 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers,        .       .       '       .  $3737  37 

Stationery, 419  30 

Rent, 223  00 

Fuel 148  20 

Repairs,           36  84 

Incidentals, 397  29 

Cash  on  hand, 13  77 

$4975  77 
Mr.  Barber's  bUl  unpaid,  8282. 

Jno.  Sterne,  A.  H.  Duraont,  S.  Ward.  A.  Bush,  Ed.  Clarke.  J.  Smith. 
C.  L.  Brooks,  C.  G.  Perry.  Wm.  BrowneU,  T.  C.  Dunn,  Wm.  Gilpin,  Jos 
B.  W^eaver,  Schoof  Committee. 

Newport,  June  1848. 


BRISTOL. 

HiflTORT  OF  Public  ScBooui« 

Prom  Notes  by  ReT.  TbooMi  Sbepard. 

In  the  ori|^naI  settlement  of  Bristol  in  1680  the  Proprietors,  being  men 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  sound  rhriBtian  principles,  made  liberal  grants  oJ 
land '*  for  the  common  improvement,  for  the  encouragement,  and  use  of 
an  able  Orthodox  Minister,  and  lor  the  use  and  encouragement  of  an  able 
school  master  in  said  town."  The  first  recorded  acts  of  ihe  citizens  in 
relation  to  schools  runs  thus;  *'  Sept.  1682,  voted  that  each  person  that 
hath  children  in  town  ready  to  go  to  school,  shall  pay  three  pence  the 
week  for  each  child's  schooling  to  the  school  master,  and  the  town  by  rate 
according  to  each  ratable  estate  shall  make  the  wages  to  amount  to  24£. 
the  year  The  selectmen  to  look  out  a  grammar  school  master  and  use 
tlieirendeavour  co  obtain  5£,.  of  the  cape  money  granicdfor  such  an  end." 
"  Sept.  1684,  voted  2i£  the  year  for  Mr.  Cobbitt,  he  officiating  in  the  place 
of  a  school  master  in  this  town." 

The  annual  rents  of  these  lands,  together  with  the  income  of  certain 
other  lotsgiven  by  indivkiual  proprietors,  and  occasional  appropriations  by 
ihe  town  for  teachers'  salaries  ana  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school  houses, 
nutained  such  instruction  as  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  during  the  first  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  records  show 
that  for  most  of  this  period  one  teacher  only  was  employed  for  the  whole 
popolation. 

Within  the  present  century,  separate  schools  were  instituted  on  that 
part  of  Bristol  leading  to  Warren  called  the  Neck.  Until  as  late  as  1830 
It  was  the  custom  to  provide  cne  male  teacher  ibr  the  compact  part  of  the 
town  during  the  whole  ^ear,  a  female  for  each  of  the  districts  on  the  Neck 
in  eummer,  and  a  male  m  each  of  the  same  in  winter. 

The  record  shows  that  from  1828  to  1838  the  sum  expended  annualljr  for 
instruction  averai^ed  a  little  short  of  800  dollars.  This  sum  was  obtained 
from  land  rents,  state  appropriations,  and  other  sources,  without  resorting 
to  a  direct  tax  except  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses.  The 
reception  of  the  state  Dividend  of  the  proceeds  orU.  States  publu;  lands 
gave  a  new  era  to  the  public  schools  in  this  town.  From  1838  to  1845  the 
town  appropriated  about  i 2500,  in  building  and  repairing  school  houses. 
In  1838  the  j)ublic  school  in  district  No.  1,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pact part  of^the  town,  was  confined  to  one  room  and  under  the  care  of  a 
principal,  with  one.  and  sometimes  two,  assistants,  with  a  summer  primary 
school  in  an  unfinished  room  above,  T ne  progress  aC  ten  years  has  wrought 
OQt  a  complete  classification  of  this  one  school  into  four  departments,  de- 
signated, the  Primary,  Intermediate*  Grammar  and  High  School*  located 
in  six  rooms,  two  of  which  are  furnished  with  recitation  rooms,  and  em- 
ptor each -an  aflsistant;  insteadof  three  teachers  we  have  nine. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1839,  the  town  responded 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  and  voted  to  appropriate  from 
the  moneys  to  be  raised  that  year  for  town  purposes,  8500,  for  the  support 
of  the  teachers  in  their  public  schools  Tlus  sum  has  been  generously  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  school  com- 
nuttee,  until  it  has  amounted  to  91400.  The  whole  amount  expended 
for  instruction  in  our  public  schools  the  current  year  is  92900.  The  pres- 
ent munber  of  schools  is  nine.   The  present  ntimber  of  teachers  is  ti^ dve. 
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Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  500.  We  receive  children  as  soon  as 
they  understand  the  alphabet,  and  carry  them  up  regularly  through  the  four 
departments  into  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra, 
Qeonietry,  Mensuration ;  also  into  Philosophy,  Composition,  History,  and 
such  other  brandies  as  are  taught  in  our  best  reeulated  academies;  not 
omitting  the  Latin  language,  where  instruction  is  desired. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  we  now  sufier  is  the  want  of  sufficient  room. 
The  town  have  authorized  their  Committee  to  erect  two  houses  of  srone, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  1^1200  each,  for  two  primary  schools  in  the 
north  and  south  sections  of  the  district  No.  1,  that  shall  accommodate  100 
pupils  each  ' 

The  town  have  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  April,  on  the  expediency  of  erecting,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  a  suitable  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
higher  departments  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  they  should  judfe  such  a 
house  to  be  needed,  to  report  the  plan  and  probable  expense  of  the  same. 

These  valuable  improvements  m  the  history  of  our  public  schools,  ha?e 
been  materially  promoted  by  the  recent  efforts  of  the  General  Assemhly, 
throug^h  the  labors  of  their  indefatigable  State  Commissioner.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute  for  teachers,  held  in  this  place  November.  1847,  did 
us  much  service.  We  have  also  been  favored  with  many  valuable  lectores. 
But  in  addition  to  all  these,  and  without  which  all  these  means  would  have 
been  of  little  avail,  we  have  had  members  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
town  who  have  gratuitously  consecrated  much  of  their  time  and  anxious 
toil  to  this  good  work,  year  afler  year.  Opposition,  at  times,  has  been  vio- 
lent :  but  the  good  sense  of  the  community  has  followed  generously  upon 
che  neels  of  those  who  have  led  the  caime  of  public  schools  onward,  and 
now  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few  among  us  who  do  not  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  money  exp  inded  in  furnishing  the  rising  generation 
with  sucn  facilities  for  an  accomplished  education  is  the  best  investment 
that  can  be  made  of  the  public  funds. 
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Rtpwi  for  1838. 

The  committee  for  superintending  the  free  schools  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol would  respectfully  submit  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  following  report 
of  their  doings  for  the  past  year: 

The  first  efforts  of  your  committee  were  directed  to  the  supply  of  school 
No.  1  with  a  teacher,  and  ihey  are  happy  in  tlie  consideration  that  afler 
much  inquiry  and  correspondence  thev  were  directed  to  the  selection  of 
one  whose  labors  have  thus  far  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
During  the  whole  of  the  year  this  school  has  been  full  and  overflowin^t 
and  its  order  and  advancement  such  as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  dil- 
igent efforts  of  its  principal  and  assistant  teachers.  Highest  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  during  the  first  quarter,  270 ;  average  attendance, 
230.  Second  quarter,  highest  number,  250;  average  attendance.  220, 
Third  Quarter,  highest  number,  280 ;  average  attendance,  260.  Fourth 
quarterns  attendance  much  the  same  as  the  third. 

Such  an  increase  of  pupils  above  what  has  been  common  hitherto,  has 
created  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  teachers.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
fitting  up  of  another  room  for  a  winter  school,  where  sixty  of  the  young 
children  have  been  taught  during  the  two  last  quarters.  Notwithstanding 
the  sending  out  of  such  a  colony,  the  place  has  been  too  strait  for  us,  and 
we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  closing  the  door  against  several  appli- 
cations whom  we  should  have  been  happy  to  accommo&te  had  we  a  single 
seat  remaining  unoccupied.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  two  female 
assistants  have  been  employed  in  this  school*  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  we  have  found  it  necessaiy  to  add  a  third. 
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Your  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  have  erected  a  commo^ 
^dious  and  eubstantiai  school-house  ih  the  North  district,  at  the  expense  of 
*$300.    The  schools  in  the  North  and  Middle  districts  have  been  kept 
during:  five  months  in  the  summer  each,  and  during  four  each  for  the  win- 
ter.  Also  a  school  on  Poppasquash  during  severarmonths  in  the  summer. 

Your  committee  have  visited  these  several  schools  as  often  at  least  as 
QDceeach  term,  and  are  happy  to  say,  that  in  general,  their  order  and  im- 
provement have  been  commendable  to  their  teachers  and  satisfactory  to 
ourselves. 

The  amount  of  the  salaries  of  all  our  teachers  during  the  year,  is  $1124. 
Expenses  for  books,  stationery,  fuel,  rent  of  Dr.  Brigg^s  Hall,  with  an  old 
debt  for  stationery,  $393  42— making  the  whole  amount  of  disbursements 
for  the  7ear  S1517  42.  The  receipts  of  the  year  from  various  sources 
already  paid  in,  or  doe,  S905  00.  duarterly  assessments  upon  the  schools. 
S341  62,  Total  receipts  SI  146  62,  which  leaves  a  balance  due  from  the 
town,  of  S370  80. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town,  your  committee  have  contracted 
for  the  repairing  and  securing  of  the  windows,  and  the  fitting  up  of  the 
upper  room  of  the  academy,  at  aa  expense  of  S22d.  A  still  further  aporo- 
priation  of  about  an  equal  amount  will  be  needed  in  rendering  this  buuaing 
a  commodious  place  for  such  a  school  as  is  demanded  at  the  present  mo- 
ment 

Your  committee  are  decided  in  their  opinion  that  the  due  advancement 
of  common  education  amon^  the  youth  of  our  village,  imperiously  reouires 
that  school  No.  1  should  be  divided  according  to  sexes,  and  located  in  differ- 
ent buildins^s.  The  size  of  the  room  now  occupied  is  altogether  inadequate 
for  the  accommodation  and  health  of  the  numbers  wnich  are  literally 
prtstdd  into  it.  Besides,  we  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  the  mingling  together  of  such  a  multitude  of 
youth  of  both  sexes  .in  the  same  apartment,  and  o(\en  in  their  sports  where 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  cannot  follow  them,  cannot  but  be  fraujght  with  much 
evil,  especiallv  to  the  early  manners  and  morals 'of  females.  Too  long 
already  has  this  practice  been  tolerated  among  us.  The  pernicious  fruits 
are  but  too  manifest  in  the  rough  ana  uncourt^  habits  of  many  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  streets  and  around  the  fire  side. 

The  committee  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  a  sufficient 
sum  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  appropriated  for  the  repairs  of  the 
academy,  that  its  lower  room  may  be  also  put  in  order  with  the  entry  and 
stairs ;  that  a  convenient  inclosure  with  a  nigh  tight  board  fence  be  made 
at  least  on  two  skies  of  the  house,  wi^h  the  necessary  appendages  for  a 
retired,  and  convenient  school  for  females  exclusively,  ancf  that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  provide  such  teachers  as  they  may  deem  necessa- 
ly  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  same. 

Such  a  separate  establishment  when  i)ut  in  operation,  will,  it  is  believed, 
add  but  little  to  the  sum  now  expended  in  the  support  of  one  which  is  un- 
der the  care  of  four  teachers.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  room 
now  occupied  will  be  well  filled  with  male  scholars,  probably  not  less  than 
200,  and  that  the  other  sex  will  be  removed  from  many  of  those  unhappy 
influences  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  and  be  placed  in  far  better  cir- 
cumstances for  moral  and  mental  culture,  will  not  the  freemen  of  Bristol 
feel  it  due  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  good  of  the  rising  generation, 
to  come  forward  promptly  and  unanimously  with  the  necessary  means  to 
carry  into  speedy  operation  the  plan  herein  proposed  ? 

According  to  the  best  data  within  our  reach,  the  committee  calculate 
that  the  fums  to  be  appropriated  for  the  coming  year  from  all  sources  will 
pot  fall  short  of  about  S1340.  And  that  afler  the  receipt  of  the  fourth 
utttallment  of  the  United  States  Surplus  Revenue,  which  is^expected  in 
January  next,  our  school  funds  will  amount  to  $:155()  This  sum,  if  reali- 
zed, will  be  sufficient  if  not  embarrassed  with  arrearages,  to  sustain  the 
niil  operation  of  our  schools,  according  to  the  improvements  herein  sug- 
get>ted.  What  is  now  called  for,  in  the  opinion  or  your  committee,  is  that 
Uie  town  would  promptly  cancel  its  debts,  and  complete  the  repairs  already 
begun  upon  the  academy. 
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With  these  sucgestioiw,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  qaestion  to  the 
citizens  of  Bristol,  the  parents  and«  g^uardians  of  the  risuig  generation 
amonff  us»  whether  the  aeep  and  growing  interest  now  waking  up  in  every 
part  of  our  land,  and  throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education,  ought  not  to  move  us  to  correspondent  effort  in  Che  Rame 
good  work  ?  Have  we  not  as  a  community  pressing  occasion  to  awake  to 
new  and  vigorous  action  i  i  behalf  of  the  intellectuaTand  moral  cultivatioo 
of  those  who  are  soon  to  occupy  the  oiaces  of  their  fathers  in  the  respons- 
ble  stations  of  civil  and  relis^ious  life  ?  If  we  ccuinot  catch  the  full  spirit  of 
the  age  and  move  on  in  this  good  work  with. equal  step  with  sister  towns 
and  states,  ous^ht  we  not  so  to  quicken  our  pace  so  as  not  wholly  to  disap- 
pear in  the  distance  ? 

Mottt  respectfully  do  we  submit  the  following  resolutions  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  freemen  of  the  town  at  their  next  annual  me>'tinff : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  school  No.  1  be  divided  accordinx 
to  the  sexes  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  females  occupy  the  house  com- 
monly known  as  the  academy. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  superintending  schools  be  authori- 
zed to  complete  the  necessary  repairs  within  and  about  said  academy,  so 
as  to  render  it  in  all  respects  a  convenient  place  for  the  occupancy  of  a 
female  school. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $300,  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of 
the  town  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  repairs. 

WILLIAM  THROOP, 
FRANCIS  PECK, 
THOMAS  SHEPARD, 
ZALMON  TOBEY. 

DISBURtXMBirTS. 

Salary  of  Mr.  Gushoe,  school  No    1, 

of  two  Female.  Assistants,  No    1, 

of  one  Female  Assistant,  six  months,  No.  1, 

of  Miss  H.  B.  Church,  five  months,  middle  district,' 

of  Miss  Cole,  tive  months,  North  district, 

of  Mr.  Tanner,  four  months,  middle  district, 

of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Boutelle,  North  district, 
*<      of  Miss  Taylor,  Pappasquash, 
RentofDr.  Briggs*  Hall, 

Books  and  stationery,  including  an  old  debt  for  do.  of  9^3  38, 
Wood  and  sawing,  including  au  old  debt  for  do.  of  j^l5  75, 


mCEIPTS. 

Quarterly  assessments  upon  the  scholars,  probable  amount, 
Received  from  the  School  Treasurer, 
Expected  appropriation  from  the  State, 

Bank  Dividends,         .... 

School  Lands,  .... 


<c 
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Excess  of  disbursements, 


fr)Oooo 

288  00 

36  0(J 

70  00 

55  00 

80  00 

SO  01 

15  00 

12  00 

8,            311  95 

69  47 

tl517  42 

|(241  62 

197  00 

316  00 

20000 

192  00 

«M46  62 

$370  80 

JRepoH  Jar  1845. 

In  compliance  with  the  usage  of  past  reara,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  their  fellow-citizens  from  whom  they  have  received  their  appoint- 
ment, the  committee  for  superintending:  the  public  schools  in  the  town  ot 
Bristol,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  their  doings:  The 
past  year  has  been  to  your  committee,  one  of  more  than  ordinary  labor 
and  solicitude.  Probably  more  than  quadruple  the  time  usually  spent  in  this 
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■erriee.  haa  been  devoted  to  the  impro^ment  of  the  eehools  luder  Uieir 
care.  The  actual  benefits  resolting  from  these  efforts,  time  must  deter- 
mine. Your  committee  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  ther  have  not  labored 
ID  mn,  nor  spent  their  stren^h  tbr  naught.  The  **'  Keeulations^  which 
they  have  adopted  ailer  mature  deliberation^  and  printcn  and  circulated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  .have  mantfestly  resulted  in  se- 
caring  a  tar  more  punctual  and  constant  attendance  of  thebuptk.  It  is 
believed  that  the  absences  have  been  diminished  full  three-fourths,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Regulations. .  Since  it  has  become  an  object  ofsome 
effi>rt  and  solicitude  both  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the  child,  to  gain 
adminion  to  the  privile|^  of  the  school,  and  to  retain  them,  there  nas 
been  awakened  a  deeper  mterert  in  the  value  of  such  privileges.  The  ex- 
perience of  past  years  has  confirmed  the  proverb,  that  a  thine  highly  val- 
oable  in  itself,  may  be  §^eatly  depreciated  and  made  of  littte  worth,  by 
its  being  too  cheapiv  attamable.  The  eood  effects  of  punctuality  and  the 
eoDstanc^  of  attencmnce  at  the  alotted  hours  of  school,  have  been  very 
maniiest  in  the  order  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  Doubtless,  experience 
may  suggest  alterations  and  amendments  to  these  regulations  in  fiiture. 
But  in  their  adoption,  the  committee  are  conscious  of  aiming  at  no  other 
object  than  the  highest  welfare  of  the  cause  of  primary  education.  And 
in  their  operation  thus  iar,  they  have  the  satisfhction  to  know  that  this 
object  has,  to  a  very  good  desree,  been  answered. 

Agreeably  to  a  vote  of  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  the  brick  school- 
house  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  and  commodiously  prepared  for  an  inter- 
mediate department,  with  a  convenient  drawii^-room  for  recital  ions,  and 
suitable  out-buildings.  By  the  same  authority  also,  a  well-built  and  com- 
modious house  of  instruction  has  been  erected  in  the  north  distrk^t. 

The  select  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Gushee  and  Mis^E.  Wy- 
att,  his  assistant,  bias  been  conducted  with  its  usual  ability  and  success. 
In  this  school,  occupying  two  convenient  rooms,  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education  are  taught  to  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  is  designed  to  qual- 
ify them  for  the  common  business  of  life. 

The  intermediate  department,  under  the  management  of  Miss  A»  D. 
Reed,  has  becn^'conducted  in  a  manner  highly  satismctory  to  the  commit- 
tee. Aided  by  the  superior  accommodations  of  the  rooms,  with  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Reed  succeeded,  with  an  unusual 
fecility  and  decision  of  government,  in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
ia  elevating  this  school  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  hjifhlyflrratiiying  to  all 
ooocerned.  In  consequence  of  the  resignation  or  MIIbs  Thompson,  Bliss 
Mary  Vaughn  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  this  department 

A  primary  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  in  tlie  upper  room  of  the 
brick  sdiool  house^uring  five  and  a  half  months,  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Abby  Bos  worth.  This  department  was  conducted  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  tl^  committee,  and  would  have  been  continued  through  the  winter,  but 
for  the  imfinishea  and  exposed  state  of  the  room.  Tfaje  number  of  pupils 
io  this  school  ranged  from  25  to  35. 

The  school  in  the  mkldle  district  has  been  kept  nine  months,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  N.  Tanner.  The  number  of  schofars,  in  attendance  during 
the  summer,  averaged  48 ;  duriiijg  the  winter,  34. 

This  school,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  succeeded  so  well  during  the  past 
winter,  as  in  former  seasons.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  has  manifested 
itself  among  the  older  scholars,  which  has  greatly  intermpted  its  order 
and  progress.  A  system  of  jgovernment,  kina  and  wectionate  in  its  spirit, 
and  yet  firm  and  decided  in  its  execution,  is  greatly  needed  in  the  school, 
to  win  the  affections  of  the  pupil,  and  bring  them  back  to  order  and  mu- 
toai  confidence. 

The  school  in  the  north  district  has  been  continued  eleven  months^  mder 
the  care  of  Miss  Phebe  Bradford.  The  average  attendance  durmg  the 
fve  months  of  summer,  was  31 ;  during  the  six  months  of  winter,  about 
35l  It  is  due  to  Miss  Bradford  to  say,  that  she  holds  a  high  rank  among 
die  teachers  of  publK  schools,  both  as  it  respects  govermnent  and  instmc- 
tKML  The  district  have  acted  wisely,  in  securing,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committe.  her  services  for  the  winter.   The  old  house  was  abandoned  at 
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the  done  of  the  summer  term,  and  the  new  one  entered  at  the  oommenoe' 
ment  of  the  aatumn.  We  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  commodious  house,  and  in  the  careful  use,  and 
g^ood  account  to  which  it  has  thus  far  been  devoted.  We  hope  it  will 
secure  the  respect  and  good  usage  of  the  whole  district. 

The  committee  are  happy  in  ihe  conclusion  that  the  public  schools  of 
Bristol  are  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  the  constancy  of  their  attendance,  their  orderly  deportonent 
and  proficiency  of  studies,  are  on  the  advance.  And  that  with  a  careful 
supervision  and  a  thorough  discipline.  the3r  will  reach  a  standard  of  perfee- 
tion  which  will  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  educational  demands  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 
From  the  General  Treasurer  of  the  State,        ....       9818  57 

*'    the  Treasurer  of  the  Town 1100  00 

"    N.  Coggeshall,  School  Treasurer,          ....  386  96 

"    Registry  Tax, 11919 

S242472 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  stand  as  follows : 
Repairs  connected  with  the  Brick  School-House,        %  .   3226  26 

Salary  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Gushee S500  00 

"     ofMissE.  Wyatt,3  1-2qar 118  50 

'  "     ofMiss  Reed  for        do 216  25 

**     Miss  Thompson  for  2  quar.,        ....        6750 
'^     Miss  A.  Bos  worth,  22  weeks,  .       .     36  00 

"     Miss  M.  Vaughn.  17  weeks,       ....         4250 

"     Mr.  N.  Tanner,  9  months, 245  00 

'*     Miss  P.  Bradford,  11  months,    ....        133  OO 

3135875 

Testaments  for  the  several  schools,         ....  825  00 
Publishing  Rules  and  Regulations,       *,       .       .       .       17  50 

Si^ry  repairs,  stoves,  a^  fuel, 43  37 

Sundry  contingent  expenses 22  36 


Arrearages  for  Teachers'  salaries  previously  to  the 

present  year,  $425 15 

Arrearages  ibr  stationery  and  fuel, 29  08 


10623 


45423 


Total,  12147  47 

Balance  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Committee,        .       .  3277  25 

Thus^  it  will  be  perceived  that  from  the  funds  which  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  the  respective  schools  have  been  carried 
on  through  the  year,  and  the  arrearages  of  former  j^ears  to  the  amount  of 
3454  23  pai^Qp,  with  a  balance  of  3277  25,  remaining  in  their  hands. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  committee  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  expenses  for  books,  stationery,  and  fuel  of  each  school  should  be 
graduated  by  the  amount  of  the  assessments  collected  in  said  school.  The 
result  shows  that,  although  there  is  a  small  balance  aj^inst  the  committee 
on  this  score,  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  usual  in  former  years.  If  this 
matter  is  carefully  looked  af\er  by  future  committees,  the  assessmenis 
ht)m  each  district  may  soon  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  necessary 
exigencies  of  the  respective  schools,  so  that  what  is  raised  annually  from 
the  town,  the  State,  and  school  land,  shall  be  appropriated  wholly  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction. 

From  the  surplus  of  the  year,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  ap- 

Sropriation  of  SlOO,  for  the  purchase  of  four  sets  of  Mitchell's  Outline 
laps,  with  a  suitable  number  of  copies  of  the  Key  annexed,  one  set  for 
each  school.  From  personal  inspection,  we  are  satisfied  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  study  or  geog^raphy ,  would  not  only  give  the  pupils  greater 
fltcility  f'^r  acquiring  this  important  science,  but  that  it  woaid  prove  a 
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source  of  economy  in  dispensing  with  the  purchase  of  a  geography  and 
an  atlas  for  each  scholar. 

The  committee  would  slso  recommend  that  the  upper  room  in  the  brick 
school-house  should  be  finished  and  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
primary  school  through  the  year. 

In  reference  to  the  vear  to  come,  the  committee  would  state  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  settlement  of  arrearages  and  the  surplus  remaining  in 
their  hands,  the  aopropriation  of  S700  from  the  town  treasury,  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  tne  exigencies  of  the  vear.  With  this  sum  at  tneir  dis- 
posal, together  with  what  mav  reasonaibly  be  anticipated  from  other  sour- 
ces, your  future  committee  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  not  only  of  sus- 
taining the  existing  schools  in  successful  operation,  but  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  set  in  operation  one  or  more  primary  schools  in  such  portions  of 
the  town  as  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  those  now  established. 
Tha  success  of  past  years  in  the  e radual  increase  of  public  patronage  upon 
the  improvement  of  our  schools,  nas  been  too  maniiest  to  allow  any  tail- 
ing back  in  this  best  of  causes.  We  should  lament  exceedingly,  any  r^tro- 
ffiide  movement  by  our  fellow-citizens  assembled,  to  consult  and  j)rovide 
K)r  the  best  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  The  citizens  of  this  State' 
are  now  waking  up  on  all  sides  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  In 
&ct,  it  is  one  ofthe  chief  topics  of  solicitude  by  the  wise  and  good  through- 
oat  New  England,  and  the  whole  country.  We  sincerely  hope  the  people 
of  Bristol  will  not,  through  neglect  or  mistaken  economy,  barter  away  a 
birth-right  of  more  value  to  their  posterity  than  thousands  of  goM  and 
silver. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  committee. 

THOMAS  SHEPARD,  audrman. 

Wm.  B.  Tilley,  Secretary. 


Report  far  1487. 

In  sobmittino^  their  annual  report,  the  school  committee  may  well  feel 
some  delicacy  m  soliciting  that  patience  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  hear- 
ing of  their  extensive  statements  and  reasons.  The  indulgence  granted 
on  former  occasions,  and  the  consciousness  that  their  follow  citizens  are 
no  less  than  themselves  concerned  in  the  subject,  furnish  the  warrant  on 
which  we  venture,  it  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  enter  into  no  unnecessary 
discassbn,  and  detain  you  with  no  profitless  or  irrelevant  remarks. 

We  miffht,  in  very  general  terms,  say  that  the  public  schools  have  been 
coodncted  on  the  same  plan  which  received  the  cheering  approval  ofthe 
town  last  spring ;  that  the  slight  amendments  to  it  which  experience  has 
suggested,  leaves  the  main  features  entire  and  the  operations  unimpeded ; 
and,  that  in  their  general  management  and  improvement,  the  schools  have 
been  prosperous  oeyond  any  former  precedent.  This  undiscriminating 
statement,  however,  does  not  render  justice  to  those  whose  talents  and 
industry  have  exalted  them  above  this  general  praise,  any  more  than  it 
confers  the  blame  which  may  righteously  be  attributed  to  any  instance 
which  has  foilen  below  it.  Neither  the  excellencies  or  defects  or  any  mode 
of  discipline  or  teaching  are  made  apparent  by  this  general  statement. 
Fidelity  to  our  trust  wiu  demand  considerable  freedom  of  expression  that 
we  may  "  nothing  extenuate,"  while  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  shun 
ofiensive  personalities-  We  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  ac- 
credited as  spealdng  impartially  when  discussing  matters  relating  to  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mention,  as  we  may  with  confidence,  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools  in  the  centre  ofthe  town.  Without  an  exception  they  are  at 
oore  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  this  entire  community.  For  punctual- 
ity in  attendance,  orderly  conduct,  completeness  of  discipline  and  thorough- 
ness of  intvtmction,  they  may  safely;  challenge  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  town  ofthe  same  size  in  our  vicinity.  Our  citizens  may  well  feel  an 
bobest  pride  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  by  visitors  who  are 
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extensively  acquainted  with  common  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. What  is  of  equal  value  too,  they  are  constantly  improving.  Notwith- 
standing several  changes  in  the  office  of  teacher,  which  we  have  labored 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid,  the  schools  have  been  conducted  with  a  regu- 
larity heretofore  unknown.  Cases  of  complaint  have  been  tew,  and  these, 
it  is  due  to  the  parents  to  say,  have  been  met  with  a  wise  forbearance  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  molest  tht  quiet  nor  disturb  tlie  steady  operation 
of  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  While  these  have  been  constantly  berom- 
ing  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  community,  the  patronage  has  as 
steadily  increased,  as  is  manifest  fVom  the  greai  accession  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  them.  For  a  portion  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease of  accommodations,  the  seats  have  not  only  been  filled,  but  in  sev- 
eral of  the  schools  they  were  not  sufficient  for  all  who  desired  to  attend. 

The  South  Primary  School,  which,  according  to  their  instructions,  the 
committee  were  able  to  open  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  has  pros- 

Sred  exceedingly,  both  under  the  care  of  its  former  excellent  instructor, 
iss  Batt,  and  Us  present  efficient  one.  Miss  Coit.  During  this  period  it 
has  been  silmost  the  whole  time  crowded  to  excess.  Were  the  room  suffi- 
ciently large  we  presume  that  there  might  be  quite  an  addition  to  its  pres- 
ent number.  We  would  suggest  to  the  parents  m  that  section  of  the  town 
the  importance  of  allowing  their  children  to  enter  the  intermediate  school, 
when  tneir  attainments  will  permit,  and  thus  make  room  for  a  younger 
class  of  scholajs.  The  distance  of  the  walk  may  be  greater  but  the  advan- 
tage is  greater  too. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  parents  especially  to  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  that  schoolroom.  Though  somewhat 
more  expensive  in  the  first  outlay  than  those  formerly  in  use  among  nsi 
the  committee  are  convinced  that  when  the  ease  of  the  scholar  and  the 
quietnes  of  the  school  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  furnish 
each  scholar  with  a  separate  seat.  Actual  experiment  shows  also  that  it 
is  the  best  economy  of  room.  Two  of  the  primary  schools  are  arranged 
on  this  plan. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  change  of  the  iocatioo  of  this 
fchool  at  present.  Through  the  kindness  of  Gov.  Diman  th^  room  now 
occupied  and  conveniently  fitted  up  may  be  longer  possessed,  although  we 
hope  ultimately  to  see  a  building  erected  with  Sole  reference  to  the  accom- 
modation of  such  a  school. 

The  North  Primary' School  has  continued  during  the  whole  year  under 
the  excellent  management  of  Miss  Howe,  and  has  been  rapidly  winning 
the  favor  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  section  of  the  town.  The  improven»ent 
oi'  the  scholars  has  been  very  manifest,  and  that  under  the  most  decided 
disadvantages,  arising  from  its  unfavorable  locatran  and  its  unpleasRnt  in- 
ternal appearance.  Situated  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  town  and 
within  a  step  of  the  pavement,  every  passing  vehicle  and  every  footfall 
sends  its  echo  into  every  corner  of  the  room.  Every  strollin/c  boyiuis  it  in 
his  power  to  annov  by  exercising  a  most  unwelcome  supervision  upon  the 
school.  Besides  these  inconveniences,  the  health  and  happiness  of  children 
80  young  demand  that  there  should  be  a  vacant  spot  where  they  may  ex- 
ercise their  sports.  Thia  school,  less  than  any  in  town,  has  such  a  privi- 
lege. The  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  seem 
most  imperiously  to  be  demanded.  Would  it  not  be  better  economy  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  that  expense  than  it  m 
to  pay  nearly  or  quite  that  sum  for  the  rent  of  a  very  incommodious  and 
unhealthy  room.  We  submit  it  for  your  consideration,  with  this  passii^ 
remark,  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  and  the  large  attendance  ofschoP 
ars  warrant  a  lar^r  share  of  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed. 

The  Center  Primary  School  has  been  subject  to  an  exchange  of  teach- 
ers by  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  lady  who  was  engaged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.  The  school  was  not  congenml  to  her  wishes.  The 
committee  are  convinced  that  a  task  of  greater  difficult  than  instriKtinga 
primary  school  is  not  encountered  in  the  business  of  education.  Many 
•  teachers  who  would  succeed  well  with  older  scholars  have  not  the  pecu- 
liar nalv^i  tact  required  for  the  management  of  very  small  children,  and 
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theMune  exertion  that  would  secure  entire  surcees  in  another  branch  may 
leave  the  individual  completely  dissariefied  with  the  measure  obtained 
here.  We  may  say  for  the  confidence  of  parents  that  this  school  was  never 
more  flourishing  than  at  present  Miss  Easter  brooks  has  few  equals  in 
the  faculty  for  controlling  and  instructing  children.  Everything  moves 
aion^  under  her  management  in  quiet  and  perfect  regularity.  Ever}- thing 
tised  is  well  uf>ed  and  preserved  with  tidy  care. 

The  only  remaining  primary  school  is  that  which  during  six  months  wag 
kept  on  Poppasquash  by  way  of  experiment  The  attendance  was  not 
iaree  and  nothing  occurred  which  should  claim  an  especial  attention  in  this 
place. 

Before  dismissing  these  altogether  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge  some 
general  remarks  respecting  them  and  their  relation  to  the  cause  of^eneral 
education.  The  experiment  of  the  town  for  the  last  three  years  is  com- 
plete and' it  is  no  longer  doubtful  whether  this  community  need  and  will 
sustain  three  grades  of  schools  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  education  oT every  diifd  in  the  community  from  the  time  when 
it  has  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  attending  school,  until  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  thorough  common  school  'education.  Were  the 
town  ripe  (or  it  we  should  ask  much  more,  even  that  the  means  might  be 
furnished  to  ail  who  should  choose  to  accept  them,  of  acquiring  the  branch- 
es of  the  higher  English  studies  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  classical 
education.  With  a  much  iene  sum  of  money  than  that  actually  exj>ended 
now  among  us  in  securing  a  very  ordinary  education,  every  youth  in  this 
community  desirous  of  it  might  be  carried  to  the  reouired  amount  of  know- 
ledj^e  for  entering  college.  And  while  none  would  be  poorer  for  such  a 
provision,  the  entire  maits  of  society  would  be  richer. 

Without  indulging  in  any  Eutopian  scheme,  and  limiting  ourselves  to 
actual  verities,  much  more  than  has  formerly  been  attained  may  be  reached 
under  the  present  system,  and  this  advantage  will  every  year  t>e,  under 
good  mana^ment,  on  the  increase.  The  attainments  in  the  two  lower 
grades  will  oe  advanced,  and  thus  a  hi^rher  and  larger  sphere  be  left  to  be 
occupied  by  the  select  school.  The  primary  schools  will  play  an  important 
part  in  producing  a  result  so  very  desirable. 

We  hone  the  justice  of  the  claim?  of  the  teachers  in  this  department  will 
be  carefully  weighed  in  that  very  important  item  of  a  salarjr.  Your  com- 
mittee have  noiTelt  at  liberty  to  offer  what  their  sense  of  ri^ht  told  them 
that  these  might  demand.  Few  young  ladies  of  equal  attamments  with 
those  in  your  service  would  consent  to  labor  in  any  other  employment  for 
the  small  sum  o(  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  Nor  will  these 
any  longer  than  they  wait  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  wages.  Chan- 
ges therefore  must  be  the  direct  consequence  of  these  small  salaries,  and 
the  advantages  which  experience  has  given  them  in  our  schools  will  be 
reaped  by  those  who  will  give  a  more  liberal  compensation.  What  gives 
this  probability  greater  power  is  that  in  the  larger  towns  and  in  the  cities 
around  us  there  has  been  a  great  advance  upon  the  remuneration  former- ' 
lyeiven. 

The  Intermediate  School  has  continued  its  even  tenor  of  success  though 
under  the  control  of  different  teachers  from  that  of  the  last  year.  Instead 
of  the  permanency  on  which  we  insisted  in  our  last  annual  report,  our  ex- 
pectations have  oeen  frustrated  by  that  Providence  which  treats  none  of 
the  schemes  of  men  as  inviolatCi  whether  public  or  private.  Miss  Huntt 
afler  having  given  general  satisfaction  for  two  quarters  was  compelled  to 
abandon  her  place  and  seek  a  climate  more  congenial  to  an  enfeebled  con- 
stitutkm  than  ours.  We  should  have  regarded  this  as  very  unfortunate 
had  there  not  been  at  hand  a  teacher  thoroughly  proved  in  another  depart- 
ment whose  services  we  were  able  to  secure.  It  is  saying  much  for  Miss 
WVatt,  and  jet  not  more  than  she  has  richly  earned,  to  say  that  she  has 
(wf  maintamed  the  high  reputation  of  the  school  which  her  predecessors 
bad  earned.  Those  scholars  who  thought  to  enjoy  special  liberties  under 
the  taition  of  a  female,  have  learned  that  she  has  the  canity  to  govern 
and  enforce  ralutary  rules,  and  quietly  have  consented  to  yield  to  authority 
■0  firmly'  and  reasonably  exercised.    We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
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that  exclusions  for  unruly  behavior  are  becoming^  less  and  less  freqaentaB 
scholars  become  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  teacher. 

The  Select  School,  still  under  the  management  of  tne  able  instructor 
who  has  several  years  stood  at  its  head,  continues  still  to  advance-  So  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  there  has  never  been  the  year  when  the 
OTOgress  of  that  school  has  been  more  rapid  and  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
Each  succeeding  examination  during  the  year  1ms  furnished  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the  teacner,  and  also  of  the  industry  and 
docility  of  the  scholars.  The  value  of  a  s3rEtem  is  apparent  in  everf  i»rt 
of  the  operations  of  this  shoool.  The  continued  and  mcreasing  conndeoce 
reposed  in  the  teacher  is  the  best  commendation  that  can  be  bestowed.  It 
would  eeem  that  persons  abroad  were  aware  of  the  value  of  his  servicea, 
and  their  attempts  to  allure  him  awa^r  by  more  lucrative  ofiers  have  made 
it  necessary  as  well  as  just  to  raise  his  salary  or  risk  the  loss  of  his  servi- 
ces. This,  we  presume,  the  public  would  not  warrant  us  to  do,  and  his  pay 
was  made  greater  than  it  has  formerly  been^and  probably  it  is  now  not  lar 
from  an  average  with  the  salary  of  persons  m  similar  situations  abroad. 

Of  the  Middle  District  we  ought  either  to  sav  very  much  or  nothing  at 
all.  Justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned  demands  that  we  enter  somewhat 
minutely  into  a  narration  of  the  history  of  the  last  year. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  persons  re- 
siding in  that  section  complained  loudly  of  the  condition  of  their  school  the 
previous  winter— stated  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  committee, 
and  that  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  in  consequence  of  previouB 
difficulties  had  been  highly  detrimental,  almost  suicide^  to  them.  They 
asked  tlie  town  for  the  regulations  which  had  formerly  created  so  much 
discontent  and  seemed  desirous  of  having  their  school  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  others.  The  committee,  believing  that  experience 
had  at  length  taught  them  what  they  t^iemselves  were  eager  to  do  some- 
time previous,  were  desirous  when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office  to  do  whatever  lay  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  The  school-house,  which  had  been  sadly  abused  the  previous  win- 
ter, was  put  in  complete  repair  at  a  much  0:reater  expense  to  the  town  than 
had  been  calculated  upon,  nearly  sixty  dollars  being  expended  where  we 
had  anticipated  only  a  small  outlay.  The  services  of  a  teacher,  who  had 
instructed  their  children  several  years,  was  secured  at  the  suggenlion  qf 
prominent  men  in  that  district^  and  widi  the  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  the  choice  was  made  by  them.  A  much  larger  amount 
of  funds,  than  has  heretofore  been  expended  on  that  district,  although  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  scholars,  was  demanded  to  carry  their  request  into 
operation.  The  school  opened  prosperously.  Every  thing  succeeded  to 
tne  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  committee.  No  complaints  were 
made.  Order  was  complete  and  the  proficiency  in  the  studies  very  obvi- 
ous. The  examinations  and  the  reports  of  scl^olars  showed  a  wonderful 
improvement.  The  friction  of  the  regulations  had  worn  off.  The  teacher 
obeying  his  instructions  and  the  laws  was  giving  great  satisfaction  to  those 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  labors. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  in  general  quiet  during  more  than  half  of  the 
year,  until  in  the  second  month  of  the  third  quarter,  when  a  class  of  older 
scholars  entered  the  school.  These  almost  immediately  manifested  some 
reluctance  to  comply  with  those  rules  which  had  produced  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  noticed.  They  attempted  to  test  the  mettle  of  their 
teacher,  eiicouraged,  as  some  of  the  parents  have  openly  confessed,  at 
home,  to  disobey  his  commands.  Collision  was  inevitaible.  The  question 
was  practically  started  who  should  rule— or  at  least  who  should  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  rules.  The  teacher  happened  to  be  a  man  who 
would  not  suomit  in  such  a  crisis— took  a  decided  stand  against  disorder 
and  interference— insisted  in  no  very  meek,  and,  as  the  committee  after- 
wards said,  in  objectionable  terms,  upon  his  determination  to  do  so.  Hh 
decision  none  can  censure.  His  language,  reported  in  a  very  difierent 
sense  from  what  he,  with  good  reason,  maintains  was  intended,  srave great 
umbrage  to  one  of  the  parents  in  this  district.  Whatever  mightliavebeen 
the  error  of  the  teacher,  that  ol  this  parent  was  certainly  far  greater.   Dis- 
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regaidiQg  the  pnident  and  legal  mode  ofredress  he  mshed  directly  over  the 
law  and  the  peace  of  the  district  by  going  to  the  school- house  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  part,  and  with  the  knowle<^  of  the  whole  of  the  scholars, 
calling  the  teacher  to  an  account.  Every  one  in  the  least  familiar  with 
whooTa  knows  what  lk*.ense  will  be  borrowed  from  such  an  act»  and  what 
courses  pupils  will  pursue  when  they  have  the  hint  that  parents  are  with 
them  against  their  mstructor.  The  committee  were  not  unmindful  of  this 
and  foreseeing  how  fatal  would  be  the  permission  of  such  a  precedent,  ielt 
bound  to  interpose  some  preventive.  In  mild  but  direct  terms  the  gentle- 
man was  reminded  of  his  violation  of  the  law  and  his  exposure  to  its  penalty, 
while  at  the  same  lime,  as  the  committee  were  reluctant  to  push  the  case 
to  extremis,  they  recommended  him  to  settle  the  affair  witn  the  teacher. 
Both  parties  met,  together  with  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  after 
explanations  separated  with  an  explicit  understanding  that  the  afiieur  was 
settled,  and  that  nothing  further  should  be  done  to  interrupt  the  peace  and 
pfosperitv  of  that  schom.  Neither  health  nor  help  came  from  this  agree- 
ment From  this  time  opposition  and  accusation  were  rife  there.  Children 
were  taken  in  numbers  fVom  the  school.  The  teacher  was  insulted  and 
threatened  with  personal  violence.  Charge  accumulated  upon  charge 
against  his  conduct  in  the  school,  and  reports  seriously  affecting  his  moral 
character,  were  industriously  circulated  abroad  in  the  community— crime 
too  was  insinuated  which  is  punished  with  the  severe  rigor  of  law.  The 
attention  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  tliese  reports  but  we  could 
do  nothing  until  some  definite  accusations  were  presented  and  proved. 
Our  law  ooth  not  condemn  any  man  before  it  hear  him.  A  da^  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  full  hearing  of  all  parties.  After  a  tedious  examination  of 
qaite  a  number  of  the  scholars  we  could  discover  no  adequate  cause  for 
cashiering  a  teacher,  who,  though  not  infallible,  had  done  much  to  make 
the  school  what  it  ought  to  be— whose  greatest  fkult,  if  fault  it  were,  had 
arisen  from  his  anxiety  to  reach  that  end.  We  pcuised  a  series  of  resolu'^ 
tions  in  which  his  determination  was  applauded,  his  language  reproved, 
and  the  parents  censured  and  urged  to  a  better  mind,  and  a  cessation  from 
all  hostilities.    They  fell  dead  to  the  earth. 

A  few  days  past,  and  then  came  a  petition  from  several  individuals  re- 
questing the  use  of  the  school-house  in  the  Middle  district  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  school  to  be  supported  by  them.  The  effect,  not  intended 
we  presume  by  them,  would  have  been  to  break  up  a  public,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  private  school.  Knowing  thai,  the  law  gives  us  no  war- 
rant for  transferring  the  property  of  the  public  to  private  use  we  were 
compelled  to  decline  this  proposition. 

Heroic  perseverance  still  pressed  on,  to  what  precise  aim  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. Another  petition  came  requesting  us  to  commence  preliminary 
measures  to  procure  the  incorporation  of  that  school  into  a  district. 

Well  aware  that  such  a  measure  would  prove  a  calamity  to  that  distrkt, 
htneeper  pleasant  it  might  be  to  the  committee,  and,  further,  that  the  work 
then  commenced  must  pass  over  all  the  town  before  it  could  be  allowed  to 
pause,  we  thought  it  just  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  a  power  whoso  use  is 
discretionary  with  the  committee  by  the  statute  of  the  state,  their  decision 
alwajs  bein^  subject  to  that  of  the  town.  There  the  subject  now  rests,  to 
be  presented  to  you  at  the  approaching  session.  We  shall  in  another  part 
of  this  report  occupy  your  attention  with  considerations  which  would  be 
foreign  in  this  place  and  which  we  therefore  defer. 

Tbe  school  has  continued  under  the  management  of  the  same  teacher, 
bv  all  confessed  to  be  thoroughly  oualified  for  his  work.  Notwithstanding 
the  embarrassment  under  wnicn  he  has  labored,  and  the  small  number  oT 
scholars  in  attendance,  the  school  has  prospered  more  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  last  examination  was  one  of  tne  most  gratify  ing  we  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  witness  in  u  common  school.  The  complete  accurac?  of 
the  answers,  the  entire  mastery  of  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  perfect 
order  maintained  were  such  as  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  scholars  this  has  been  uniform.  There  were 
scholars  who  had  recited  during  the  whole  quarter  without  committing 
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more  than  two  or  three  muBtakes,  some  less  even  than  thk,  and  one  had 
not  made  a  sinele  error  during  the  whole  terra. 

We  have  apoicen  as  we  promised  to  do  without  reserve,  and  without  par- 
tiality. It  will  avail  little  with  anv  to  defend  ourselves  with  profeasions  of 
disintereBtedness  and  desire  for  the  general  good.  If  the  committee  are 
not  so  known  in  this  community  as  to  render  a  personal  defence  unnecessa- 
ry then  let  those  be  chosen  in  their  place  in  wnom  rreater  confidence  can 
be  reposed.  We  are  well  content  to  commit  our  labors  to  our  ielbw  citi- 
zens tor  their  verdict. 

The  North  District  School  is  the  only  one  of*  those  established  in  the 
town  that  has  not  continued  the  whole  year.  This  kas  been  taught,  nine 
months;  during  the  first  six  months  it  was  admirably  managed  both  in 
reference  to  government  and  instruction.  Miss  Luther  succeeoted  in  gain- 
ing the  respect  and  affection  both  of  pupils  and  parents,  and  we  hd.ve  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed  respecting  her  teaching. 

The  repeated  complaints  of  members  of  that  district  that  they  were  un- 
fairly treated  by  liaving  a  female  instructor  placed  over  their  children 
dnnn|^  the  winter  months,  induced  the  committee  to  appoint  a  time  for 
meeting  with  that  district,  discussing  the  subject  with  them,  and  coming 
to  some  definite  agreement.  Less  than  a  dozen  persons  were  present, 
and  after  we  had  set  before  them  the  advantages  arising  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  teacher  and  from  having  the  school  maintained  durin|^ 
the  whole  vear,  not  one  of  those  present  cSvocated,  nearly  all  were  deci- 
dedlv  against  the  emplovment  of  a  female  teacher,  le  t  her  abilitiea  or  soc- 
cessoe  whatever  it  might. 

Unwilling  to  force,  what  we  were  hilly  convinced  would  prove,  a  blessing 
upon  them,  we  yielded  to  their  desiieand  secured  the  services  of  a  teacher 
who  had  taug^ht  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  and  who  brought  recom- 
mendations highly  creditable.  His  examination  was  all  that  we  could  de- 
sire, more  tluui  we  thought  was  needed.  He  was  a  gentleman  most  amia- 
ble and  worthy,  with  whose  name  suspicion  cannot  be  familiar.  But  he 
waa  not  successful  as  a  teacher. .  Under  the  inefficiency  of  his  regimen, 
disorders  abounded,  a  faint  image  of  which  has  not  for  years  exhibited 
itself  in  that  school,  under  the  administration  of  any  teacher,  whether  male 
or  female.  The  recitations  were  ae  unsatisfactory  as  the  conduct.  Three 
or  four  larffe  boys  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  time  of  instruction  was 
shortened  from  six  to  three  months,  kept  the  school  in  riot  for  a  h'ttle  more 
than  one  month,  and  were  then  excluded.  These  facts  are  trumpet 
tonsued.  To  give  four  boys  the  instructron  which  a  female  teacher  was 
entirely  competent  to  give,  something  more  than  one  month  and  exdode 
nearly  forty  children  from  all  essentisu  advantages  for  six  months  does  not 
read  well.  This  is  not  quite  democratic.  It  is  amazing  partiality  a|Fain8t 
which  the  others  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  we  hope  they  will  com- 
plain aloud.  We  regard  the  money,  and  what  is  of  far  greater  worth,  the 
time  of  the  scholars,  as  lost  by  this  experiment.  It  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  the  teacher  employed  during  the  summer  could  have  moved  quietly 
and  firmly  alonf ,  having  the  arrangements  of  the  school  complete,  and 
order  estaUished  much  better  than  has  actually  been  done.  Here  is  die 
result  of  choosing  a  raw  teacher  twice  in  a  year.  The  means  of  reotHVing 
incipient  disorder,  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee.  They 
are,  if  humane,  unwilling  to  break  doMm  a  young  roan  for  sHght  reasons. 
They  hope  that  the  failures  which  they  detect  and  point  out  at  firsts  will 
aoon  be  remedied.  It  will  take  some  time  to  decide  the  questkm  whether 
he  can  succeed  or  not.  and  if  he  has  been  engaged  only  for  three  or  four 
months,  his  time  of  service  will  be  approaching  its  close.  Every  jgenerous 
sentiment  will  then  say,  let  him  depart  in  peace,  and  thus  the  whole  time 
is  throvm  away.  Nay ,  worse,  bad  habits  are  contracted .  which  will  require 
another  quarter  to  eradicate.  A  bad  school  is  a  lasting  curse  which  may 
inflict  inveterate  disorders  on  society.  We  think  that  at  the  very  slight- 
est estimate,  the  North  District  have  lost  a  fiill  six  months  of  valuable 
instruction  by  their  choice.  The  future  must  cuiswer  for  it-  This  ruin  is 
not  under  our  hand,  for  we  stated  it  long  before  and  endeavored  to  die- 
suade  from  the  course  that  led  to  it. 
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Having^  finished  this  particular  review  of  each  sepdrate  school,  we  in- 
vite your  attedtion  to  other  subjects  relating  to  the  scnools  geDerally.  We 
have  called  ^our  attention  to  no  subject  whose  bearino^  upon  the  interests 
of  the  town  is  more  important  than  that  of  dividing  it  mto  districts.  This 
it  is  well  known  has  never  been  done,  and  though  nominally  existing  as 
three,  vet  the  business  has  been  transacted  as  one  district.  By  the  new 
School  Laws  it  remains  as  we  have  stated  under  the  discretion  of  school 
committees,  subject  to  the  decision  nf  the  towns  themselves.  Probablv 
00  town  in  the  state,  unless  it  be  Warren,  is  so  unfavorably  situated  with 
reference  to  the  New  Law,  as  this.  Nearly  three- four tlis  of  all  the  chil- 
dreo  in  the  town  are  located  in  the  Centre  District,  as  it  is  called.  If  the 
town  were  to  be  divided  into  districts,  our  geographical  position  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  lines  which  have  oeen  the  nominal  should  be 
those  (nearlv)  which  should  be  selected  as  the  real  limits.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  lines  were  observed,  then  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cnil- 
drtH  wotdd  receive  but  a  smail  frojction  more  than  one  third  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  State,  while  tJie  North  School  from  the  same  eource  would 
receive  more  than  is  their  proportion,  bo  h  from  the  State  and  tmen  funds 
vmied.  The  only  way  to  equalize  this  disproportion  will  be  to  divide  the 
centre  of  the  town  into  several  districts,  without  anv  regard  to  the  present 
urstem  of  ^adation  in  the  schools.  There  is  indeed  a  way  provided  by 
shuffling  with  the  law  whereby  a  nominal  division  may  at  last  be  converted 
into  a  real  union  of  districts,  but  it  compels  to  much  labor  without  any  com- 
pensation. It  will  all  be  exerted  simplv  to  gain  the  privilege  of  standing 
w^herewe  do  now.  It  would  seem  that  we  had  sufficient  employment 
without  havinff  any  imnecessary  lalmr  imposed  upon  us. 

The  case  wul  not  be  at  all  iinproved,  but  made  much  worse,  should  the 

gitiJdoti  of  a  part  of  the  North  district  to  be  annexed  to  Warren  prevail, 
ucb  a  measure  would  prove  nearly  ruinous  to  that  school,  already  quite 
too  small  in  numbers.  Besides  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  scholars, 
it  would  leave  the  school-house  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  district,  and  ren- 
der its  removal  a  necessary  consequence.  This  would  certainly  be  but  a 
poor  return  for  the  expense  so  lately  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  erection  of  the  school-house  there. 

These  considerations  persuade  us  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  town  to  let 
the  whole  subject  of  division  into  districts  remain  where  it  now  is. 

Another  topic,  which  has  for  alon^  time  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
individuals,  has  come  to  be  of  ereat  importance  both  to  the  town  and  the 
committee.  It  is  respecting  the  employment  of  a  superintendent,  who 
shall  take  the  jBrenerafcharge  of  all  the  schools,  and  attend  tn  the  transact- 
ing of  the  business  relating  to  them,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  committee. 
It  cannot  be  concealed  from  any  one,  that  to  continue  the  present  system 
in  successiul  operatbn,  requires  no  small  expense  of  time  and  labor.  In 
addition  to  frequent  sessions  of  the  committee  there  is  an  almost  constant 
call  tor  efibrt.  If  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  examining  teachers  and 
attending  upon  the  examinations  of  eight  or  nine  schools  four  times  in  a 
year,  besides  the  visits  reouired  by  law  to  be  paid  at  other  times,  attending 
to  cases  of  exclusion  and  discipline,  purchasing  books  and  stationery,  and 
making  the  almost  constant  repairs  which  are  necessary— ;if  these  and 
other  incidentals  be  taken  into  conskieration,  the  statement  will  not  appear 
at  all  extravagant  Few  men  are  so  much  at  leisure  that  they  can  afford 
to  attend  upon  these  numerous  calls.  To  do  it  they  must  sacrifice  other 
and  prior  claims.  And  this  is  a  reason  whv  the  most  valuable  coimeels 
and  labors  are  withdrawn  from  the  service  or  the  public  almost  as  soon  as 
the  members  elect^  have  become  acquainted  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  duties  of  the  committee ;  they  end  when  the;r  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  onlv  beg^un.  Their  reward  for  these  services  is  not  always  the  most 
amiabfe  or  just  remuneration.  Besides  q  complete  and  equed  division  of 
their  labors  is  not  possible,  and  acting  separately  they  may  act  diversely. 
These  things  can  all  be  perfectly  adjusted  only  by  the  office  of  which  we 
speak. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  ought  to  be  regarded.  Parents 
are,  if  the  committee  to  whom  they  first  apply  happens  to  be  absent,  com- 
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pelied  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  subjected  to  do  smail  trmible  in 
procuring  admittaace  for  their  children.  Let  all  these  matters  be  conferred 
on  an  individual  and  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  greatly  to  reduce  these 
inconveniences. 

For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  the 
text  books  which  have  been  in  use  among  us.  Nowhere  is  there  more 
need  of  a  complete  system,  and  we  must  add,  in  no  feature  of  our  schools 
has  there  been  so  great  a  deficiency.  In  reading,  we  had  Mr.  AngelPs 
books,  named  on  the  title  page  a  series ;  but  this  term  could  apply  with 
little  propriety  to  none  except  the  first  and  the  last  number  of  nis  books. 
They  are  a  series  of  stories,  and  not  much  more.  There  is  little  taste  and 
less  variety  of  style.  Good  readers  must  be  made  by  natural  instinct 
rather  than  the  training  which  such  books  would  give. 

It  seemed  a  duty  already  too  long  delayed,  thoroughly  to  revise  the 
whole  of  the  books  and  introduce  the  best  which  the  improvements  of  the 
age  furnish.  This  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  magnitude.  The  diffi- 
culty was  not^that  there  was  a  scarcity  so  much  as  that  there  was  a  super- 
abundance of  books  in  the  market,  and  which  were  eagerly  commendeid  to 
our  attention  Ailer  as  critical  an  examination  as  we  nad  it  in  our  power 
to  give,  we  fixed  upon  nearly  the  same  selection  that  since  that  period  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  convention  of  committees  and  teach- 
ers held  in  Providence.  That  we  have  imposed  a  limit  on  changes  for 
any  great  length  of  time  we  do  not  suppose,  nor  is  it  desirable  unless  we 
wish  to  take  a  stand  against  all  farther  improvement  Still  we  think  it 
will  be  some  time  before  another  such  revision  will  be  necessary. 

We  were  obliged  in  procuring  this  change,  to  make  some  sacrifice  on  the 
old  books  some  of  which  might  nave  served  awhile  longer.  Afler  a  brisk 
negotiation  with  several  booksellers  and  publishers,  we  succeeded  in  ei- 
changing  the  old  books  which  were  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  for  a  fair 
allowance,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  the  new  at  much  lower  than  the 
trade  prices. 

The  assessments  have  generally  been  paid  with  a  commendable  punc' 
tuality,  and  no  difficulty  need  hereader  be  apprehended  from  this  source. 
There  are  yet  several  arrearages  for  fuel  ana  books* for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict, incurred  in  years  previous,  which  would  have  been  settled  long  since 
had  the  law  of  the  town  been  regarded  and  the  assessments  paid.  Afler 
repeated  and  urgent  solicitations,  neglected  or  refused,  the  committee 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  delinquents,  with  their  dues,  who  were  able 
to  pay  should  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  town  taxes. 
There  seems  to  be  some  question  respecting  his  authority  in  this  business 
which  it  may  be  well  for  the  town  to  settle. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  the  town  will  anticipate  no  flattering 
account  of  our  finances.  Causes  unforeseen  and  unprovided  for  have 
arisen  which  have  made  large  demands,  and  which  we  could  not  feel  war- 
ranted to  denj.  Besides  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  much  more  in- 
struction is  ^iven  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  former  period.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  has  been  multiplied,  and  in  two  of  them  the  terms  greatly 
lengthened.  Nor  have  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  tell  on  what  amount  of 
money  we  miffht  depend.  The  income  from  two  sources  is  variable  and 
has  fallen  far  oelow  the  computation  on  which  our  estimate  was  based  for 
two  successive  years,  thus  crippling  us  twice.  And  though  the  town 
voted,  two  years  since,  the  introduction  of  MitchelPs  OutlineMaps,  which 
have  at  a  large  expense  been  placed  in  the  schools,  the  means  nave  not 
yet  been  given,  that  we  are  aware,  into  our  hands.  If  all  these  items  are 
taken  into  the  account  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  husbanded  our  resour- 
ces quite  as  well  as  when  we  were  permitted  to  represent  an  overflowing 
treasury.  We  thought  it  needless  last  spring  to  call  for  a  sum  larger  than 
would  proSably  be  required  to  coaduct  the  operations,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  first  glance  appears  formidable,  the  difference  between  our  request 
ofthe  last  and  the  present  year  is  not  great.  We  only  ask  for  $200  more 
than  was  placed  at  our  disposal  last  year. 
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Oar  acoonnte  so  far  as  we  have  the  data  for  maldng  them  stand  thus : 
Income  Trom  the  Stale,        .          ,      ,    .          .          .  $818  57 

Appropriation  from  the  Town,             ....       400  00 
Balance  due  last  year,          .          .          .          .          .  400  00 

Availsof  School  Fund,              .        *.          .          .  .400  00 

Registry  tax, 50  68 


The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 
Salary  of  D.  S.  Giishee, 

M.  E.  Vaughn, 

H.  Hunt, 

E.  G.  Wvatt, 

M.  W.  Snepard,    . 

M.  N.  Davis, 

S.  H.  Easterbrooks, 

A.  H.  Batt, 

E.  G.  Coit, 

E.T.Howe,    . 

N.  B.  Tanner, 

M.  Bowler. 

M.  M.  Luther, 

L.  C.  Rice, 


(I. 


If 
<i 


(I 
(I 
*« 

K 
U 
1| 
it 
II 
II 


92069  25 

•600  00 

135  00 

125  00 

200  00 

60  00 

75  00 

75  00 

65  00 

65  00 

130  00 

300  00 

40  00 

66  00 

75  00 

«2011  00 

82  58 

.  3999 

107  58 

15  00 

19  92 

.  5000 

Repairs  on  school-houses, 

Stoves,  furniture,  etc.         ..... 

Outlay  on  North  and  South  Primary  Schools,  exclusive  of 

Stoves,  •     . 

Arrearages  of  Middle  District, 
Incidentals,  .... 

Rent  of  North  and  South  Primary  Schools, 

Whole  amount, 4^326  07 

Leaving  a  deficit  in  our  Treasury  of  ...       $257  32 

In  order  to  cancel  this  and  carry  on  the  operation  of  the  Schools  as  the/ 
DOW  are,  will  require  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  town,  and  this 
with  a  careful  economy  will  close  the  ensuing  year  Without  embarrassment. 

THOMAS  SHEPARD,  Chatrtnon, 
JAMES  N.  SYKES,  Secretary. 

Beport  fir  1848. 

Tbe  committee  for  superintending  the  public  schools  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, in  submitting  their  annual  report,  are  happy  to  say  that  their  proceed- 
ings during  the  past  year  have  been  distinguished  for  mutual  good  feeling 
and  perfect  harmony  of  action. 

The  several  schools  under  their  care  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  uncommon 
prosperity.  Every  teacher  employed,  has  met  with  satisfactory  success. 
Appeals  of^dictsatisfaction  on  the  part  of  parents  against  the  rules,  or  the  die- 
piine  of  teachers,  which,  in  some  former  years  have  been  the  occasion  of  no 
little  trouble  to  all  concerned,  have  been  few  the  past  year.  Expedience 
farniahes  increasing  testiroonV.  that  good  and  wholesome  rules,  judiciously 
and  kindly  administered,  will,  in  the  end,  commend  themselves  to  every 
reflecting  parent. 

The  school  in  the  North  District,  under  the  care  of  Miss  M.  W.  Reed> 
continued  22  weeks  during  the  warm  season,  and  was  sustained  in  a  man- 
Mr  satisfactory  to  the  committee  and  the  district  The  highest  number  in 
attendance  during  the  first  term,  43;  average  attendance.  34;  second 
^ermj  highest  nurnber,  38 ;  average  number,  32  The  winter  school  in  this 
district  was  taught  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Cbtton,  and  has  been  well  managed.  It 
has  continued  four  months.  Highest  number  in  attendance,  48;  average 
number,  37. 

The  committee  from  this  district  report  that  the  achool  regoiations 
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apopted  by  the  general  committee  for  the  town,  have  ^rmed  the  ba«if  if 
the  government  of  this  school.  Seventy-three  children  between  the  a^ 
of*  four  and  sixteen,  are  reported  from  thirty-three  families  in  this  district 
The  present  house  is  found  insufficient  to  seat  those  who  wish  to  attend, 
especially  in  winter.  Your  committee  would  recommend  its  enlargement 
during  the  present  season. 

The  school  in  the  middle  district  has  continued  through  the  year,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rich.  Its  management  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
committee,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  secured  we  conOdence  and  har- 
mony of  the  district  The  general  school  regulations  of  the  town  have 
foroied  the  basis  of  government  in  this  school.  Highest  number  of  schol- 
ars in  attendance  during  the  summer,  64;  average  number,  56.  During 
the  winter  the  numbers  have  been  much  the  same,  but  the  ases  of  the 
scholars  different.  The  number  of  children  reported  from  this  district  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  is  141,  from  fifly-six  families  The 
present  house  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  needs  enlar?- 
mg.  The  nugibers  in  this  school  authorize  a  system  of  classification  into 
two  departments,  to  be  carried  on  in  separate  rooms,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  separate  teachers.  And  the  committee  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  house  be  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  such  an 
arrangement. 

Of  the  several  schools  in  the  first  district,  we  would  say  in  general,  that 
they  are  the  same  in  number,  and  are  conducted  upon  the  same  r^^la- 
tions  as  last  year.  Miss  M.  M.  Luther,  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Vaughn, 
in  the  select  department,  and  Miss  P.  R.  Bradford,  that  of  Miss  E.  G  Wy- 
att,  in  the  intermediate  department  The  numbers  in  attendance  on  both 
departments  in  the  brick  scnool.  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  an 
additional  assistant  in  each  school.  The  three  primarv  schools  number 
140 ;  average  attendance,  126.  The  North  and  the  South  Primary  School 
•ufier  fi>om  Deing  in  rooms  too  contracted.  Instead  of  68  in  both,  we  could 
teach  90  or  100  at  the  same  expense,  if  we  had  room.  Suitable  buildings 
in  these  locations-  are  imperiously  called  for  immediately,  for  the  belter 
accommodations  of  these  schools.  The  intermediate' department  under 
the  care  of  Miss  P.  R.  Bradford,  and  two  assistants,  witli  107  pupils,  sus- 
tains a  hi?h  reputation.  The  committee  have  been  obliged  to  send  up  a 
class  of  20  to  the  select  department  prematurely,  because  the  number  was 
becoming  too  ^reat  for  the  room  and  the  strength  of  the  teachers. 

The  select  department  under  the  care  of  Mr.  D  S.  Gusbee,  with  one 
female  assistant,  numbers  167 ;  average  attendance  through  the  year,  114- 
This  department  has  been  well  sustained.  The  committee  feel  that  the 
burden  of  so  many  pupils,  in  such  advance  standing,  is  greater  than  ought 
to  rest  upon  the  energies  of  two  teachers  Another  assistant  is  demanded 
in  this  school,  and  yet  the  building  furnishes  no  sepcu'ate  recitation  room 
for  a  third  teacher.  There  is  an  increasing  surplus  from  this  department 
as  well  as  from  the  intermediate  school,  wnich  calls  for  another  buildia^. 

Your  committee  see  not  how  these  schools  can  go  forward  successfully, 
admitting  such  applicants  as  are  qualified,  for  another  season,  without  an 
additional  building.  Every  school  in  the  district  is  overflowing.  More 
teachers  are  call«i  for  every  quarter,  and  yet  we  have  no  place  to  put 
them.  Our  public  schools  have  secured  the  confiddnce  of  a  larj^e  portion 
of  the  commtmity.  T  hev  are  daily  growing  in  r eputatk>n,  and  iflhe  neces- 
sary means  are  provided,  they  wul  ere  long  be  looked  to  W  all  classes,  as 
the  place  for  commencing  and  finishing  the  education  or  their  children. 
The  question  then  occurs  with  great  force,  shall  this  growing  confidence 
be  arrested  for  want  of  accommodations  ?  Shall  your  committee  post  them- 
selves at  the  doors  of  your  school-houses  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  say  to  the  applicants,  we  are  full  and  can  receive  no  more*  you  must 
seek  for  an  education  where  you  san  find  it  ? 

The  committee  can  see  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is  to  erect  a  build- 
ing with  all  consistent  dispatch,  on  or  near  the  Common,  a  part  of  which 
shall  be  occupied  with  the  surplus  scholars  from  the  mtermediate  and 
select  departments 

By  a  censofl  just  completed,  the  number  of  children  in  the  first  district, 
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between  four  and  sixteen,  is  796.  Four  hundred  and  ten  of  these  are  now 
connected  with  the  several  departmenis  in  our  public  schools,  leaving  386 
either  connected  with  private  schools,  or  with  no  schools  at  all.  Most  of 
these  would,  in  all  probability,  like  to  become  connected  with  our  public 
ichools.  whenever  their  organization  is  such  as  will  ensure  their  recep- 
tion ana  their  best  improvement  With  accommodations  lor  a  little  more 
than  one^half  of  our  children  at  the  proper  a^e  to  attend  school,  shall  we 
stop  where  we  are,  and  go  no  farther?  We  will  not  indulge  in  such  a  pre- 
nunption,  though  we  thus  speak. 

Tne  system  which  we  have  so  successfully  begun,  cannot  be  completed 
without  the  addition  of  a  fourth  department,  which  may  be  called  the 
classkal  school.  By  this,  we  mean  a  department  that  shall- take  such  pupib 
as  shall  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  in  our  select  school,  and 
carry  them  on  into  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra, 
Sarreying,  Na/igaiion,  ^fatural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  together  with 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
sttfBcient  to  enter  any  New  England  colleges.  Such  a  school  might  be 
commenced  with  one  teacher,  and  would  occup]^  one  story  of  the  new 
huikling  whfeh  we  propose  as  above.  Such  an  high  school,  accessible  to 
both  sexes,  and  to  all  from  any  portion  of  the  town  who  may  be  qualified 
to  enter,  would  be  an  ornament  to  our  village.  It  would  be  a  rich  legacy 
to  future  generations.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  carrying;  out  this 
crowning  act  of  our  school  system,  so  nobly  prosecuted  thus  far  ?  Is  not 
thisa  &vorabIe  time  to  set  seriously  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  7 
It  is  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to  execute.  We  can  only  present 
the  object  as  demanded,  as  we  think,  bv  the  exigencies  of  the  town,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  whkh  we  live.  With  the  freemen  of  the  town,  as- 
sembled at  their  annual  meeting,  we  leave  the  subject,  entreating  every 
parent  to  remember  that  the  richest  and  best  le^cy  he  can  bequeath  his 
children  is  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  education. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Salary  of  D.  S.  Oushee, 8600  00 

*«        M.M.  Luther, 15000 

E.  G.  Wyatt,  .  ,  .  .       M2  50 

P.  R.  Bradford,  ....    20625-    26875 

M.  W.  Shepard,    .  .        80  00 

B.  O.  Coit,      .  .      '   .     6000-    14000 

E.T.Howe,  .  .  .150  00 

M.  D.  Wyatt,  .72  00—   222  00 

E.  M.  Wardwell, 130 

E.  O.  Coit, 65  00 

M.  A.  Wardwell,  ...  65  00-    130  00 

J.  C  RKh, 350  00 

M.  W.  Reed, 72  60 

8.  L.  Cotton, 120  00 
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Repairs  and  incidental  expenses,  56  94 

**  **  laist  years' arrearages,  ,.  •       19  16 

Arrearage  rents,    .  51  UO 

Rents  ibr  the  past  year  .....  49  00 

9236145 
The  receipts  of  the  year  are  as  follows : 
Income  from  the  State  fund,         .  .  S818  57 

Appropriation  from  the  town,  1150  00 

Received  fVom  other  sources  through  town  treasurer,  345  67 

*«    C.  Easterbrooks,  arrears  of  last  year,     39  30— $2353  54 

Bxcen  of  expenditures,  ,  .        .       67  91 

In  estimating  the  necessaij  expenses  of  the  coming  year,  the  committee 

have  to  taike  into  consideration  the  probable  increase  of  scholars,  the  con^ 

wqncot  ioercaae  of  teachers,  and  the  more  adequate  compeaation  of  same 
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now  in  ther  employment  Anticipating:  that  each  department  is  to  so  od 
ae  it  now  le,  only  with  the  usual  increase  of  numbers,  without  the  additkn 
ofasingrle  school-room  to  the  narrow  accommodation  in  which  we  are  now 
crowded,  we  see  not  Jiow  another  vears'  instruction  can  be  given  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  tne  public,  without  an  advance  of  at  least  S25Q,  upon 
what  was  raised  by  the  town  last  year.  We  would  then,  afler  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  sum  ofS1400, 
be  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  the  year  ensu- 
ing. We  wish  it  to  be  understooa  that  this  sum  is  distinct  from  any  moneys 
which  the  town  may  raise  (or  the  building:  and  enlarging  school-honsee,  bo 
urgently  recommended  in  this  report  We  again  reftr  to  such  additjooal 
accommodation^  as  we  have  suggested  above,  as,  in  our  view,  indispend- 
ble  to  the  success  and  completion  of  the  system  we  have  begun.  Ail 
whichj  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  deliberate  action  of  our  fellow-citizeru 
at  their  approaching  annual  meeting,  not  permitting  ourselves  to  doabt 
that  in  taking  action  upon  Questions  so  vitally  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  society,  they  will  dulv  consider  the  growing  interest  in  the  cause 
of  public  schools  on  every  side  of  us.  its  inseparable  conection  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  republic,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
present  and  all  future  generations  of  our  youth. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

THOMAS  SIIBPARD,  ChairmafL 

Martin  Bennett,  Secretary 
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WARREN, 

HlSTORT  OF  PUBUC  ScROOE^ 

No  public  education  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  was  ever  provided  for, 
previous  to  1828.  There  had  previously  been  very  ^ood  nrivate  schools, 
mcludin^  a  Classical  Academy,  by  which  a  large  portion  or  the  community 
had  their  educational  wants  provided  for ;  but  this  system  was  neverthe- 
less partial  in  its  application,  and  expensive  in  its  coriditions. 

In  1828,  the  town  began  to  make  regular  appropriations  of  money,  for 
public  education,  which  have  been  annually  made,  up  to  the  present  time, 
according  to  following  scale  of  appropriations. 

In  1828,  .       .       .  9325  In  1839 t360 

"  1829,  ....  325  "   1840,        ...  360 

•«  1830,  ...  325  *'  1841,     ....  350 

*•  1831,  ....  350  "   1842,        ...  350 

"  1832,  ...  320  "   1843. 

"  1833 320  '      "   1844,     ....  650 

**  1834,  ...  320  •'   1845,        ...  650 

"  1835,  ....  320  "   1846,     .       .       .       .  6t0 

*'  1836,  ...  320  "   1847,        ...  750 

*'  1837,  ....  320  "   1848 1000 

^  183j8,  ....  360 

Ckmnected  with  this  movement  of  the  town  in  behalf  of  public  education, 
there  was  a  fund  established  in  the  following  year,  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuitioo, 
but  this  fund  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  way  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  town. 
This  fund  was  led  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Campbell,  who  died  July  21,  1829, 
leaving  for  the  above  named  purpose  95  snares  of  stock  in  the  Warren 
Bank,  which  at  50  dollars  (the  per  value)  amounts  to  $4750.  The  present 
trustees  of  this  fund,  are  Seth  Peck^  J.  T.  Child,  and  G.  W.  Carr. 

The  money  provided  for  the  public  schools,  and  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  accommodation  and  instruction,  were  properly  applied  dj  a  school 
committee,  appointed  by  the  town.    The  first  school  committee,  appointed 
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by  the  town,  was  orsaDized,  April  30,  1828,  by  appointing  Daniel  Bos- 
worth  Chairman,  and  Levi  Haile,  Secretary. 

No  school  houses,  however,  were  erected  or  provided,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  till  a  late  period.  The  first  arrangement  of  this  kind,  was  made 
in  1842  Previous  to  this  time,  both  in  the  village,  and  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  township,  the  schools  were  kept  in  buildings  hired  by  the  town. 
In  the  east  and  north  districts,  the  school  nouses  were  owned  by  certain  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  erected  these  houses  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion as  private  schools  i  and  who  consented  to  rent  them  to  the  town,  aAer 
provisions  had  been  made  for  public  instruction.  In  the  west  district 
(which  inclixles  the  village )  the  buildings  used  for  the  public  schools  were 
10  no  case  built,  or  owned,  ny  the  town,  till  in  1842. 

In  that  year,  the  town  purchased  the  lower  half,  cr  first  litory  of  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  joint 
agencjr  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  an  academic  corporation.  The 
flurWving  members  of  this  corporation  sold  their  shares  in  the  sto<:k  of  this 
boildinfl^,  owned  by  them,  which  at  the  reduced  price  of  five  dollars  per 
share,  lor  84  shares,  placed  a  valuable  school  house  in  the  possession  of 
the  town,  for  S420.  This  arrangment  was  consumated  in  September  of 
that  year. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting,  held  April  10,  1844,  the  town  voted  to  ap- 
propriate t600  for  the  erection  of  two  suitable  school  houses,  in  the  north, 
and  the  east  districts.  In  the  following  year,  Nov.  9,  IB75  more,  were  ap- 
propriated to  finish  these  buildings,  and  the  fences  and  outbuildings. 

The  next  movement  of  the  town,  in  behalf  of  Public  Schools,  was  the 
important  transaction,  on  April?,  1847,  when  it  was  voted,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  810.000  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suita- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  in  the  west  district 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  carry  this  act  into  effect,  an  eligible 
lot  was  obtained,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  brick  building,  two 
stories  high,  was  built  in  the  same  and  in  the  following  year.  The  whole 
of  the  money  granted  by  the  town,  for  this  pur|)08e,  was  not  used;  the 
entire  sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
bnikiing,  with  the  improvements  on  the  grounds  dbc.  not  exceeding  t8500. 
The  building  was  d^icated  to  its  appropriate  objects,  by  suitabhs  public 
exercises  in  the  building,  on  the  1 1th  of  September.  1848.  It  is  presumed 
not  to  be  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  or  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, more  than  simply  to  state  the  order  of  exercises.  These  were,  1. 
Reading  sel'^ct  portions  of  scripture,  by  the  chairmeui  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, Rev.  J.  P  Tustin.  2.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Hatfield  3.  Read- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  building  committee,  bv  the  chairman,  E.  W.  Burr, 
Em.,  concluding  with  the  transfer  of  the  building  to  the  school  committee. 
4.  Statement  in  behalf  of  the  school  committee,  oy  the  chairman,  conclu- 
ding with  transfering  the  keys  of  the  building,  to  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady,  the 
principal  elect  of  the  school.  5.  Address  by  Mr  Cadj^.  6.  Address  by 
Hon.  Levi  Haile.  7.  Address  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools.    8.  Address  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gammell. 

The  school  being  organized,  the  business  of  instruction  commenced  on 
the  following  day,  Sept.  12,  184S. 

This  school  is  now  sustained  at  an  expense  of  about  1350  dollars  per 
annum.  The  salaries  for  teachers  are,  $650  for  the  principal,  f  250  for 
first  assistant,  and  8200  each,  for  two  other  assistants. 
,  The  North  and  East  districts  arc  supplied  with  good  schools,  conducted, 
in  both  cases^y  female  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  by  male  teachers  in 
the  winter.  Each  of  these  sessions  is  four  months,  making  eight  months 
toition  in  the  year  for  each,  the  expense  in  each  case  for  the  year  brin^ 
about  $190,  The  average  number  of  scholars,  in  each  of  these  schools  is 
iB  about  42  or  43.  The  present  number  of  scholars  in  the  west  district  is 
about  220.  The  whole  amount  of  money  spent  during  the  current  year, 
for  education,  in  this  town,  is  about  $1730.  The  present  number  of  schol- 
ars in  the  public  schools,  is  about  315,  or  about  $5  5-100  per  scholar. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  TUSTIN. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Under  this  head  will  be  given  a  rariety  of  plans  of  school-booses 
for  schools  of  different  grades,  which  have  been  erected,  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  on  the  genertl 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Document  on  School  Houses,  appended  to 
the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  aod 
published  in  the  First  Volume  of  thb  Journal  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction.  These  plans,  and  the  pages 
deyoted  to  Apparatus,  and  Librart,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  school  houses,  published  in  this  and  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journal,  comprise  the  contents  of  the  volume  printed  by  the  Commii- 
sioner,  with  the  title  of  ^^  School  Architecture." 
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Inohaham  Primakt  School-House,  Boston. 

The  SdioolhoiiBe,  to  which  the  foUowiog  deecriptioa  and  plane  more  per- 
ticTilariy  refer,  is  eitaated  in  Sheafe  street,  at  the  north  nart  of  the  City,  ana  on 
the  slope  of  Copp*s  Hill,  famed  in  our  ReTolutionary  history.  It  ooonpies  a 
epaoe  of  twenty-six  by  fijfly-tbree  feet,  exclusive  of  the  play-gronnd  in  front, 
between  it  and  the  street,  which  is  sixteen  by  fifty-three  feet.  This  front  is 
bardlj  long  enough.  •Sixty  feet  would  have  been  much  better.  The  main 
building  is  twenty-six  by  forty-four  feet ;  and  there  are  projections  at  each 
ead,— one  on  the  west,  four  and  a  half  by  sixteen  and  a  half  feet,  contain- 
ing the  privies,  and  one  at  the  east  end,  three  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and 
a  half  feet,  in  which  is  the  passage  from  the  lower  schoolroom  to  the  play- 
gzoand. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height.  Each  story  contains  a  Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms,  Closets,  Entries,  and  Privies,  and  is  finished  twelve  feet  high, 
is  the  dear.  Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  four  windows,  which  are  all  on 
one  side.  The  first  floor  is  set  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  Cellar  is  finished  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  in  the 
dear ;  and  its  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  where  is  the  entrance-door  to  the  first  story. 

The  Schoolrooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  thirty  feet  in  length, 
by  twenty-two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  contain  six  hundred  and 
serenty  square  feet  of  floor.  That  in  the  third  story  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
^g^f  by  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  contains  seven 
humiTed  and  thirty  square  feet  of  floor.  Thus  allowing  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  square  feet  of  floor,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  to 
each  scholar. 

The  following  diagram  wiU  show  the  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor, 
vith  the  Pla j-ground  in  front.    • 
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The  foUowing  leferanoes  will  apply  to  the  ground-phn  of  each  of  the  three 

etoiiee. 

1  Eotnmoe  to  First  Story,  by  a  door  under  the  window  W,  the  bpcfc  pait  of  Ifai 
boilding  being  eight  feet  lower  than  the  front. 
2,  8,  EntraDce-doors  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories. 

A,  A.  A,  Suirs  to  First  Story,  from  the  EAtranoe-door  1. 

B,  Blinds  in  Boys'  Privies. 

F,  Fireplace  or  Fomace-flue,  or  Stove,  when  one  is  used  instead  of  a  Fnntaee. 

G,  G,  Entrance-gates  to  Second  and  Third  Stories.  The  Iron  Fence  extends  the  wliole 
lenclh  of  the  nont  on  the  street,  broken  only  by  these  two  sates. 

R,  R,  RecitatioD-rooms,  or  spaces  used  for  that  purpose.  In  tbejtrti  ttory,  that  oo  die 
right  bemg  the  entrance-passage  to  the  schoolroom,  and  that  on  the  left,  the  passage 
to  the  S^comI  Story. 

5,  S.  B.Sl  Large  Slates,  measoringinur  by  two  and  a  half  fiset,  affixed  to  the  waUs, 
instead  of  Blackboards. 

T,  T.  T,  Trees  in  PLay-ground.    That  near  the  f^noe,  is  an  old  horse-chestnat  tree. 

U,  Umbrella  stands.  The  place  of  those  of  the  teoond  •tory  only  are  ahowiL  la 
the  other  stories,  they  are  also  in  the  eotianoe-passages. 

W,  W,  Windows. 

a,  Stairs  to  Second  Story. 

6, 6, 6,  In  •eoond  Btory,  Kntry,  and  place  for  Boys'  Clothes-hooks,  also  oaed  as  a 
Recitation-room.    In  tlurd  •tory,  place  for  Clothes-nooks. 

e,  In  Beoond  dory,  Door  into  the  Recitation-room  where  are  the  Sink  and  Giris* 
Glothes-hooks.  In  third  story,  Door  into  Reciutioa-room  where  is  the  Braah  Closst 
and  entrance  to  Girls'  Privy. 

d,d.dthi  Beoond  ttory,  Girls'  Clothes-hooks. 

e.  Sinks. 

/  Privy  for  Girls.    •         ^,  Privy  for  Boys.  A,  TVoogfa  in  ditto. 

»,  t,  Space  between  the  walls  of  the  Privies  sod  main  boilding,  for  more  perfect  ten- 
tUatioB,  and  cutting  off  of  any  unpleasant  odor.  [This  space  is  here  too  much  ceo- 
tracated,  on  acoountof  the  want  of  room.  It  would  be  much  better,  if  greatly  increased.] 

6,  Entrance-door  to  Schoolroom,  through  which,  only,  scliolars  are  allowed  to  entec 
In  third  Btoryt  the  passage  from  the  stairs  to  the  Entranoe-door  is  through  the  Recita- 
tion-room. 

If  Teachers*  Platforms,  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  raised  seven  inches  fism 
the  floors. 

m,  Teachers*  Tables. 

n,  Ventiduct.  That  for  each  room  is  in  the  centre  of  that  room.  These  are  better 
shown  In  the  diagram  representing  the  Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

o,  0,  Closets,  in  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  Ventiducts,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Stories.  In  Jlr»t  Btoryf  they  are  on  each  side  of  the  Ventiduct ;  in  Bcamd  story 
only  on  one  side.  In  the  thim  story,  there  are  of  course  none.  See  the  diagram  of  the 
Ventilating  arrangement,  (p.  183.) 

p,p,  Ventiducu  for  other  rooms.  In  plan  ofieoimd  BtcrVf  p  shows  the  positioQ  of  the 
Ventldact  for  first  story.  In  third  Btary  plan,  pp  show  the  positions  of  those  fiw  both 
the  lower  stories. 

9i  9i  9t  Childrens'  chairs,  arraoged  in  the  Beeond  Btary,  Their  Ibim  b  rsptceealsd  ia 
anotner  diagram,  (p.  181.) 

r,B,t,  Hot-air  FTues  from  the  Furnace.  Cold-air  Flues  if  Stoves  are  used,  and  Stanoke 
Flues.  These  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  explanatory  of 
the  Chimney  Pier,  (p.  182.) 

11,  u,  Cabinets  for  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  or  Giiriosity. 

e,  Eraor  of  Recitation-room.  In  Jlrit  *tary^  this  door  leads  to  the  eatiy  In  whidi 
are  the  Sink,  Brush-Closet,  entrance  to  the  Privies,  and  passage  to  Second  Story.  Ia 
Beeond  Btorv^  it  leads  to  the  Recitation-room  where  is  the  Teacher's  Prees-doset :  end 
in  the  thiri  Btory,  to  that  in  which  are  the  Sink,  entrance  to  the  Priviea,  and  Stalia  to 
the  Attic. 

i».  Teacher's  Press-closet,  fitted  with  shelves  and  brass  clothes-hooks. 

Xf  Closet  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  Coalhods,  &c.  That  for  the  JlrBi  etery  is  aoder  the 
Second-Story  stairs. 

a,  a,  a.  Stairs  to  the  Third  Story. 

b,  b.  Doors  connecting  First  and  Second,  and  Second  and  Tliird  Storiee. 
t,  Place  for  Fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  Play-ground. 

g»  g:  gi  Grass-plats,  or  Flower-beds. 

p^  Passsge  irom  the  First-StorySchodroom  to  the  Play-groood. 

The  Plan  of  the  second  story,  on  the  next  page,  ie  drawn  on  a  largm  eemlay 
for  greater  convenience  in  ehowin?  all  the  arrangemente.  The  lefereooes  oq 
tUe  diagram  are  more  copioue  and  minute  than  on  either  of  the  otben. 
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The  building  fronts  neariy  N.  N.  E.,  and  of  course  all  the  light  comes  into 
the  Schoolrooms  from  the  North.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  winds  that  prevail  in  Sunmier,  and  the  admission  of  "  a  streak 
of  sunshine,"  which  adds  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  any  room,  and 
particularly  of  a  schoolroom,  tliere  are  windows  in  the  back  or  southerly 
wall,  opening  into  the  recitation-rooms  or  entries,  through  which,  and  tfaie 
entrancendoors,  the  sunlight  finds  its  way  into  each  schoolroom.  The  Nea- 
politan proverb,  **  Where  the  sun  does  not  come,  the  physician  most,**  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  next  diagram,  which  is  on  the  same  scale  with  the  first,  will  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  third  story,  which  differs  from  the  first  and  second  in 
having  a  larger  schoolroom,  and  roo«)  space  for  recitation-rooms ;  less  space 
being  occupM  for  stairways  tlian  in  the  other  stories.  The  partitions  at  the 
ends  are  set  one  foot  each  way  nearer  to  the  ends  of  the  building,  making 
the  Schoolroom  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  while  the  others  are  only  thirty. 


leftettotiMineh. 


It  wOl  be  seen,  that  the  ends  of  the  building  are  cut  off  from  the  aehool- 
rooms,  by  entries,  stairways,  recitation-rooms,  d^c,  and  the  back  and  end 
walls  are  left  blank,  for  convenience  in  displaying  Maps,  Charts,  Pictures,  &c., 
and  for  the  large  Slates,  used  instead  of  Blackboards.  As  ample  proviaioo, 
as  was  practicable,  has  been  made  for  recitation-rooms,  closets,  and  other 
necessary  conveniences. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  Plans  of  the  different  Stories,  that  the  Entrmoe- 
door  (A)  to  ea^h  Schoolroom  is  in  that  part  of  the  partition  nearest  to  the 
back  walls ;  so  that,  on  entering  the  room,  the  Teacher^s  Platform  is  directly 
before  the  scholar  or  visiter.  This  Plaiform  is  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  and  is  raised  seven  inches  above  the  floor,  that  being  a  sufficient  height 
to  give  the  Teacher  a  full  view  of  the  whole  school.  In  the  tran8verB&-8eo- 
tional  elevation,  (p.  184,)the  raised  Platform  is  shown  at  P. 

On  this  Platform,  is  a  Table,  (m,)  instead  of  a  Desk,  that  being  the  OMie 
convenient  article  for  the  Teacher's  use.  On  it,  are  constancy  kept,  in  full 
view  of  the  scholars.  The  Liws  or  tr£  School, — ^the  Holy  SiNe,  the  Rule 
and  Guide  of  Life,  the  Moral  and  Religious  Law ;  the  Dictionary,  the  Iaw 
of  Language,  the  Authority  for  Orthography  and  Orthoepy ;  and  the  IhUes 
and  ReffiUations  of  the  Committee.  These  should  be  always  on  every 
Teacher^s  table  or  desk,  and  should  be  frequently  appealed  to.  On  this 
Table,  also,  are  the  Record  Book  of  the  School,  Ink-standish,  Table  Bell, 
and  other  necessary  articles. 
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Id  tmat  of  the  Teacher's  Plstfbnn,  ud  being  it,  ir-  

iiBged  in  ■  setni-«iieulBr  form, aa  ihown  M  gg g, in  the 
Pkn  of  the  Second  Story,  ate  the  Seats  for  the  ■cfaol- 
m.  Then  are  comfortable  and  convenient  Arm-ehaira, 
of  wbieh  tbe  annexed  diagram  shown  the  forni.  Each 
has  a  rack  st  the  aide  (A)  for  conrenience  in  holding  ' 
the  books  or  alates  of  the  acholara.  These  chain  were 
the  contriraoce  of  Mr.  Inrraham,  and  were  inlrodnced 
bf  him  into  the  Primair  Schoola,  in  1649,  nnce  which 
tune,  the  Primary  School  Board  have  recommended  their 
introductioQ  into  all  their  schools,  in  pmfensDce  to  any 
otfaer  seats,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  one  buitdred  tod  sixtj 
Khools  are  now  supplied  with  them.  Thev  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  bat 
can  be  moTed  ffbeneier  necessary ;  and  this  is  found  lo  be  a  great  codts- 
nience,  aad  productiie  of  no  disadvantage.  They  hftTe  been  strongly  recom- 
mended bj  the  Committees  on  School  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  at  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanica'  AsancialiDn,  in  ISM 
lad  1647,  and  premiums  were  awarded  for  them  in  both  those  years. 

The  following  diagram  is  an  elevation  of  tlie  Front  wall  of  the  Scboolioocn, 
as  Been  from  the  Teacher's  Platform.  It  is  on  the  sune  scale  with  the  pre- 
eeding  Plu  of  tbe  Second  Story,— eight  feet  to  the  inch. 


Each  Schoolroom  is  lighted  by  Ibnr  windows ;  and  in  the  central  pier,  be- 
tween the  windows,  are  the  Cold-air  and  Chimney  Flues,  or  the  Furnace 
Flues.  The  Fire-place,  or  Furnace  Flue,  is  represented  at  F,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Plana  of  the  dilTerent  Stories.  The  airsngemeDt  of  the  Flues,  in  this 
pier,  will  be  eeeo  In  the  nest  diai)T«ni. 

(h  the  mantel-piece,  over  the  Furnace  Floe,  is,  in  onerooo,  a  Vase  of  Na- 
tive Grasses,  or  Flowers,  and  in  the  others,  ornamental  Statues,  or  Statuettes, 
funuihed  by  the  Teachers.  Above  this,  suspended  on  the  pier,  is  the  Clock. 
_  Between  the  other  windows,  are  Cabinets,  for  the  receptHn  of  li 


Cabinets  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  above  the  skirting,  and 
Mhigfa  as  tbe  windows,  with  doable  sash-doors,  of  cherry-wood,  hung  with 
briH  binges,  fastened  with  thumb-«lide«  and  locks,  and  fitted  with  rosewood 
knaU.  There  are  twelve  shelvea  in  each,  six  of  them  being  inclined,  with 
Bamw  ledges  on  each,  to  prevent  the  specimens  from  rolling  oC  Immedi- 
B  small  C  '-^   '         ■  ' 


■tdy  below  them  are  small  Closets,  with  four  sheWee 
icm,  hang  and  fastened  in  the  ssn 
The  Blinds  of  the  Second  Story, 


I  each,  tuid  double 


.  .     .       _  ...  °J  in  ^ie  diBgrwn,  ate  framed, 

twa  parts  to  each  window,  and  are  bung  with  weights  lod  pulleys,  in  the 
Mne  msaiwr  as  the  window  sasties.     'Aej  run  un  above  the  tops  of  the 
'  '  n,  tod  behind  the  skirting  of  the  next  story  above,  in  close  boxea,  aod 
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have  liogt  on  the  bottom  nib,  todrmw  them  down.  Id  this  eloration,  tli«j 
are  shown  in  different  poeiiiooa.  The  windows  id  the  Firat  Story  are  fitted 
with  Venetitn  Blinde,  and  thuee  in  the  Third  Story  with  loaide  Shutler-Bliodb. 
All  the  window-atoolB  are  wide,  and  contain  Vawii  of  Natire  Granea,  or 
Flowen. 

Particular  attention  has  been  ^*en  to  tha  mode  of  Healing  and  Ventilating 

these  huildingB ;  and  proTinon  has  been  made  fofr  — ' 

I^y  of  fresh  air,  from  out-of-doora,  which  is  to  i 
dentJjr  wanned  before  it  enters  the  SchoolnMrns. 

The  Sheafe-aueet  hailding  ia  heated  by  one  of  Chilaon'a 
naoea ;  though  it  was  originally  conetrucied  wiih  a  view  to  osing  Dr.  Clark's 
ezoellent  Ventilating  StoTes,  as  in  the  other  two  buildings.* 

The  accompanying  diagram  ahowa  the  ar- 
TMigemenl  of  the  Cold-air  and  Smoke  Flues, 
as  arranged  for  the  Stoves.  It  will  be  well  to 
examine  it  in  connecti&n  with  the  IranaTerae- 
aectional  elevation,  (p.  IB4,)  and  the  Floor 
Plans  of  the  diSerenl  Stories,  (pp.  177,  17V, 
180.) 

1,  2,  3,  Floorinn  of  the  Flret,  Secoad,  and  Third 
StorlM.  4,  Hoof, 

CA,r  -       -     - 

F,  in  ihe  floor-plan*. 

r,  r,  Cold-air  Flui  for  Stand  Storr,  which  smptiea 
Into  Ihc  box  nndcr  the  SloTe,  ai  CA,  id  the  9eaial 
Story  of  the  itvuTerse-Hctlooil  clcntion.  It  eet- 
iMpoddi  to  r,  in  the  Floor  Plana  of  tb*  JInt  and 


_  ._  .... K-seetlf«al  Elevation,  aod 

HI  F,  in  Ihc  Floor  Plan.  Ii  comipanda  to  r,  in  the 
Floor  Plans. 

Theu  Coldair  DocU  are  twalv*  br  eighteen 
InchM,  iTuute,  and  are  tnuxMf  jitMtna,  thnaigh- 
001.     Thin  is  faaidlj  large  eDoogV  boweva'. 

(,i,  Smoke  Pines.  TiM  oTFlM  SWy  ooire- 
■ponda  ID  I,  ID  the  Boot  plan  of  jfral  M>ry,  and  (o  r, 
in  thoM  of  the  lamd  and  Mrd.  Tbal  of  Secood 
Story  corretpondi  to  t,  In  iicand-ttary  Plan,  and  to 
(,  in  IJuTd-iloTy  PIbd.  That  of  Third  Slory  cor- 
remondi  id  »  on  ihe  Plan  of  that  Sloty. 

ThcM  I^moke  FIuei  are  tigbl  iDcbea  aqnare,  in- 
tide,  and  are  rmoalAly  plaileied,  throoghouL     Thai 

Id  the  room  lo  which  it  Iwlongi. 

[The  pifr  in  which  these  Cold-air  Ducts  awl 
Smoke  i^ure  are  placed,  i*  wider  thaa  the  pien  !«- 
iveen  the  other  wiodow*,  in  order  to  allow  lofficienl 
width  )o  the  Ducta,  It  mail  he  at  leaii  lix  feet.] 
It  will  he  aoen ,  from  the  transTOTo  soetional 
elevation,  (p.  1B4,)  (the  Smoke  Flue  in  which 
is  represenled  as  contintious,  it  not  being  pne- 
ticable  to  ahow  the  bends,)  as  well  aa  from 
the  Plana  of  each  Story,  that  the  arrangomenta 
,  for  Ventilation  are  directly  opposite  iIm  Chins- 
tiey  Flues.  The  Ventiducta  are  contained  in 
the  ptnjectitig  pier  bsok  of  the  Teeehets' 
"latforms  and  T ahl        '  '         "      ' 


tables  ahovm  at  /,  ir,  il  _ 
Floor  Flans. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  iLt 
•  DmaifHiwH  *nS  PUu  dT  ihl>  Furuu  mi  Sum  wiB  t*  imd  on  page  IM 


pauuar  bchool-bodsk,  bmtoit. 


DmI«  of  TODtilatioD  t  uid  it  is  belieied  tiaX  ihe  BTMem,  if  not  perfect,  w 
better  adapted  to  ila  purpose  tbsn  uiv  other.  The  Ventiduct  for  eacb  nmn 
n  of  soffieieDt  aiie  for  the  room ;  and  the  three  are  amoved  a*  shown  in  tlie 


.  diamm.     It  will  be  aeon,  that  the  Ventidne 
ceDD«  Of  the  piei,  Ihna  avoiding  anjr  anajjnmetrieaJ  or  one-sided  (and  of 
ooniBB  nnsigbtlj)  appearance. 
1,S,  B,  4,  noorin^  of  ihe  Fir«,  S«iaaii,  and  Thlid 


m  and  the  floor  of  th 


laiMd  lo  tba  left,  and  ibeo  conlmiiu  in  a  itnight  * 
Uh  Id  Ihe  Allic,  when  it  snUKla  and  imptica  inbi 
At  Vralibtor  V,  on  Ibe  Roof. 

d,  d,  d,  Tcolidnct  of  Stcood  Starr,  alio  eommeDC- 
loa  ia  iba  ecDtre  of  tha  pier,  and  laraing  lo  the 
iMit,  hetwees  the  ceiling  of  (be  Secood  and  Bom 
flflbe  Third  SloTT,  vhsKB  il  ■■  Bnliniwd  to  the 
Anic,  and  emptla  inlo  Ihe  Veniilatoi  V. 

t,  e,  Teutidnct  of  Third  Story,  also  emptritig 
IntoK 

Tbcae  Veatldoeta  an  made  of  t)ioroi^:hl]r  aea- 
•oacd  paae  bouda,  tmooth  on  Ibe  inside,  and  put 
IBgtifaeT  with  nro-inch  Kren.  Each,  ai  will  be 
ana,  la  ^aeed  in  the  cratre  of  tb«  mom  lo  which 
il  lllriim  Thar  are  kipt  entirely  teparatt  Jrvn 
etikeAtr.lhntifti  their  whole  length,  from  thdr 
baaea  to  IM  peiM  where  ther  an  diachaTgal  into 
the  Tcnlilaloia  a  the  Roof.   Each  is  aiiteen  iachei 


oal;  eight  IndiM  in  width,  oa  the  fnni,  Ihe  thiee 
lifailwr  iMaiMibjn  twenlf •fire  inches,  the  dlaine- 
let  oT  the  base  ofihe  Vantilalor  on  ihe  roof  Aa 
ihar  BIB  coouacled,  howarer.  In  ihia  diiectloo,  iber 
are  cndoallr  eobujed  fnnn  back  to  (rant,  so  that 
tai£b  JiMTHieH  from  aiilcen  to  twenty -fonr  inches, 
the  Ihne  legal  hat  then  rermbig  s  sqpire  nf  twenly- 
£ie  iocbea,  and  Bttins  the  base  of  the  TenUiuor 
iaio  which  tbejr  are  dudtarged.  The  increase  lo 
lUs  diraclion  will  be  bellei  leen  jn  the  EUeratfoD 
«B  p.  184,  whsf*  TT  rsptesents^  one  VenlidtEt, 
oniiaaed  &om  ibe  lower  bodt^  ibe  Ventilator. 

F,  Ventilator,  oa  lbs  Rosf,  lUo  which  tba  Ihrse 
Vatiducts  frsDi  the  •eHooltooins  sre  discharged. 
This  is  iwcnty-In  laches  in  diameter.* 

*,  T,  B^stcTs,  lo  Tcfuhie  the  dnoghi  of  aii 
iboasfa  the  Vesddocts.    There  are  two  of  these 
in  csdi  Ventldoct, — ooe 
ibe  lower  and  heariet  s: 
alwars  settles  u 
Ibe  Ediiu  of  thi 

impore  air,  which  saeenda  wilh  the'  heal  lo  Om  Hw 
gflherDDm.  Eachoflhess  R^ialershaaBawlTel- 
Miiul,  fitted  wilh  a  star-red,  and  nay  be  (M)?y 
epeaed  or  dosed  hj  the  Ttodier. 

•,  o.  Closets-  llw  VemidnclofcaehStorrbsing 
in  Ihe  oenire  of  the  jpniectlng jner,  alfords  room 
far  Cloaets,  on  each  aiSe  n  the  Aral  81017,  ""d  on 
iBeHdeiittbeSecond9lDTy,asahoinialoo.  There 
uc  finr  in  the  First  Story,  two  »b<m  and  iwo  be- 
low iha  srahiBCOt.  In  the  Second  Story,  there  ate 
iwa  only,  eoe  abon  aad  the  other  below  the  wain- 
Koli  ths  otlui  ^e  of  the  pier  bsiu  occnpled  by 
At  Teatkliict  of  the  First  Storr.  In  the  Third 
Susy  then  are  nf  cones  nctie.  Beak  lOfcitteilMkKk. 

•  A  dwrlialoB,  Bd  lait«  tina,  sf  Ih 
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plan  of  amnging  the  HeatiDg  and  Ventilating  apparatus  has  been 
idopied  by  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Ventilation  of  the  Grammar  School  Board  ;* 
bot  as  their  plans  and  diagrams  were  taken  from  Mr.  Ingraham's  first  draughts, 
before  his  final  arrangement  was  decided  upon,  they  are  not  so  complete  as 
thsse. 
The  preceding  diagram  gives  a  transverse-sectional  elevation  of  the  building. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  children  are  seated  with  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  their  faces  towards  the  Teacher's  Table  and  the  wall  above  and 
OD  either  side  of  it.  On  this  wall,  and  also  on  the  two  end  walls,  (as  shown 
in  the  transverse-section,)  are  suspended  Maps,  Charts,  and  Pictures,  not 
only  ior  ornament,  but  for  the  communication  of  instruction.  Vases  of  Flow- 
en  and  Native  Grasses  ornament  the  window-stools  and  the  Teachers'  Tables ; 
and  Statuettes  and  other  useful  ornaments  and  decorations  are  placed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  rooms :  so  that  whatever  meets  the  eyes  of  the  children  is 
intended  to  convey  useful  and  pleasing  impressions,  encouraging  and  gratify- 
ing the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
The  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Shells,  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History  and 
Coriofiity,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  back  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  Teacher's  Platform,  at  S  S  S  S,  am 
foar  large  Slates,  in  cherry-wood  frames,  each  two  and  a  half  by  four  feet, 
nsed  instead  of  Blackbo&rds.  These  Slates  are  far  preferable  to  the  best 
Blackboards,  and  cost  about  the  same  as  common  ones.  The  Teachers 
greatly  prefer  them  to  Blackboaids.  In  using  them,  slate  pencils  are  of  course 
employed,  instead  of  chalk  or  crayons,  and  thus  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  chalk 
or  cravens, — which  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  but  deleterious 
to  health,  by  being  drawn  into  the  lungs, — are  avoided.  These  Slates  may 
beprocnred  in  Boston,  of  A.  Wilbur. 

Each  School  has  convenient  Recitation-rooms ;  though,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  oocopied  by  the  stairs  to  the  Second  and  Third  Stories,  the  lower 
Story  is  not  so  conveniently  accommodated,  in  this  respect,  as  could  be  d^ 
sized.  It  has,  however,  two  good  Entries,  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  Second  apd  Third  Stories,  there  are  three  of  these  rooms,  of  which 
imieh  use  is  made.    Their  location  is  shown  in  the  Floor  Plans. 

In  these  ante-rooms,  are  Closets  for  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  other  necessary 
articles  of  that  description,  and  also  Press-closets,  furnished  with  shelves 
snd  brass  clothes-hooks,  for  the  Teachers'  private  use.  In  these,  also,  are 
Sinks,  furnished  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  pails,  basins  and  ewers,  mugs, 
&c.  Pipes  leading  from  the  Sinks,  convey  the  waste  water  into  the  Vaults ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  waters  of  Lake  Cochituate  will  be  led  into  each  Story. 

Each  School  has  its  own  separate  entrance ;  so  that  they  will  not  interfisre 
with  each  other.  And  each  is  nrovided  with  sufllcient  conveniences  in  its 
entry,  for  hanging  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
its  ever  being  brought  into  the  Schoolroom.  Each  has  also  two  Umbrella- 
suods  in  its  entry. 

In  the  Cellar,  are  placed  the  Furnace,  and  necessary  conveniences  attached 
to  it,  with  Bins  for  coal  and  wood.  Also  two  Rain-water  Butts,  one  at  each 
end,  which  receive  all  the  water  from  the  Roofs.  Being  connected  with 
each  other,  by  leaden  pipes,  under  ground,  the  water  in  both  stands  at  the 
same  level ;  and  a  pipe,  leading  from  the  top  of  one  of  them  into  the  Vault, 
prevents  their  ever  running  over. 

The  Cellar  is  paved  wiUi  brick,  and  is  convenient  for  a  play-room,  when 
the  weather  is  too  stormy  tor  the  children  to  go  out  of  doors  at  recess-time. 

Instead  of  having  the  usual  outrdoor  conveniences  in  the  yard,  they  are 
tee  connected  with  the  entries  of  the  respective  schoolrooms,  so  that  no 
cUUl  has  to  go  into  the  open  air,  except  for  play  in  recess-time,  oe  to  go 

*  Sea  a  DoUce  of  tbair  pbuiM  on  pafe  166. 
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Af  the  Flam  of  the  difieient  Stories,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Privies  aie  in 
a  ProjeetioD  on  the  western  end  of  the  building,  the  wa]]  of  which  is  sepa- 
lated  from  that  of  the  main  buildinir,  by  the  space  1 1 ,  this  space  being  foar 
ioches  between  the  walls,  and  extending  from  the  floor  of  the  First  Story  to 
the  Attic.  The  doon  leading  from  the  entries  are  kept  dosed,  by  strong 
springs;  and  at  B,  in  the  sonthem  wall,  is  a  Blind,  through  which  the  air 
oonstantly  passes  into  this  space,  and  up  to  the  Attic,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
in  a  tight  box  to  the  Ventilator  on  the  Roof.  Except  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  the  window  in  the  northern  side  is  kept  open,  (the  outer  blinds  be- 
ing doaed,)  and  thus  the  whde  of  the  Projection  is  cut  oflf  from  the  main 
buikfing  by  external  air.  The  space  between  the  Projection  and  the  main 
boiMing  is  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  made,  had  there 
been  uMire  room. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  distinct  Well  to  each  Privy,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  brick  wall  ending  below  the  surfiice  of  the  water  in  the 
Besspool.  Of  course,  the  only  odor  that  can  possibly  come  into  either  of  the 
apartments,  must  come  from  the  well  of  thai  apartment,  there  being  no  com- 
monication  with  any  other,  except  through  the  water.  And  as  every  time  it 
nins,  or  water  is  thrown  in  from  the  sinks,  the  water  in  the  sesspool  will  be 
changed,  and  washed  into  the  common  sewer,  it  would  seem  that  no  danger 
of  unpleasant  odor  need  be  feared.  When  the  City  water  ia  carried  to  every 
floor  of  the  buUding,  the  conveniences  for  frequently  washing  out  the  sesspool 
will  be  greatly  inoreased. 

There  are  two  apartmenta  on  each  floor ;  one  for  the  girls,  nXf,  and  anoth- 
er for  the  boys,  at  g.  In  the  latter,  is  a  trough,  (A,)  with  a  sesspool,  and 
pipe  leadinff  into  the  well,  under  the  seat.  There  is  no  window  in  the  boys' 
apartment,  but  merely  the  blind,  B,  which  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
inff.  The  girls'  apartment,  being  in  the  front  part  of  the  Projection,  is  pro- 
rided  with  a  window  aimDar  to  the  others,  and  outside  blinds. 

Each  apartment  is  fitted  with  pine  risers,  seats,  and  covers.  The  covers 
are  hung  with  stent  duck  or  India-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  hinges, 
which  vnuM  be  liable  to  corrode,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  fall  of 
themselves,  when  left.  The  edges  of  the  cloth  are  covered  with  narrow 
dais.  There  is  a  box  for  paper  in  each  apartment.  The  whole  finish  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

The  interidfr  plastering  of  all  the  walls  of  the  building  is  hard-finished, 
raitably  for  being  painted. 

All  the  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  skirted  up  as  high  as 
the  window-stools,  with  narrow  matched  beaded  lining,  gauged  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seven  inches,  and  sei  perpendicularly. 

The  interior  wood-work  of  the  lower  Schoolroom,  as  well  as  the  interior  of 
all  the  Closets  and  Cabinets,  is  painted  white.  The  skirting  of  the  Secono 
Story  is  of  maple,  unpainted,  but  varnished.  All  the  rest  of  the  inside 
wood-work  is  painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  maple,  and  varoished.  The 
oatade  doors  are  painted  bronso.  The  blinds  are  painted  with  four  coata  of 
Pm  green,  and  Tarnished. 

In  some  other  schoolrooms  in  the  City,  the  interior  wood-work,— oven  of 
eoomion  white  pine,— -has  been  left  unpainted,  but  varnished,  with  a  very  good 
edeet ;  and  it  is  contemplated  to  have  some  of  the  new  Schoolhouses  soon  to  be 
tieeted,  finished  in  the  same  way.  White  pine,  stained  with  asphaltum,  and 
nnnshed,  presents  a  beautiful  finiah,  and  is  cheaper  than  painting  or  graining. 

In  the  angles  fenced  by  the  meeting  of  the  walls  with  the  ceiling  of  each 
RKNa,  and  entirely  around  the  room,  are  placed  rods,  fitted  with  moveable 
nags,  for  convenience  in  anspending  mapa,  charts,  and  pictnrea»  and  to  avoid 
ths  neceaaity  of  driving  naila  into  the  walla. 


It  haa  been  stated,  above,  that  the  space  between  the  Privies  and  the  main 
baiUing,  in  the  Shafe  atreet  Schoolhouse,  is  not  so  great  aa  ia  deairable,  nor 
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M  it  would  have  been,  had  there  been  more  room.  In  the  Sehoolhoofle  n 
Tremont  street,  erected  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  Sheafe  etreet,  then 
being  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose,  the  Projection  containing  the  Priviei 
is  nine  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet,  and  the  wells  of  the  Privies  are  seven  feet 
firom  the  wsll  of  the  main  building. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Sheife 
street  Schoolhouse,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  occupy  a  space  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  extending  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  Avenue  m  the  rear.  In  then 
Plans,  the  Projection  for  the  Privies  is  about  ten  by  sixteen  feet;  and  the 
entrance  to  each  of  the  Privies  is  six  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  three  doore.  This  gives  them  ss  much  spaoe,  loid 
separates  them  as  much  from  the  main  building,  as  is  needed. 

Flu  of  Flnl  Slorjr.    Seal*  M  feet  to  ibt  inch. 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  this  Plan,  that  the  building  was  to  have  an  end  finol> 
ing  on  Sheafe  street,  (from  which  it  was  to  be  set  back  nineteen  feet,)  and  a 
arae  looking  into  two  of  tl^  Playgrounds,  each  of  which  was  to  be  twenty- 
seven  by  thirty  feet.  The  nineteen  feet  between  the  buildinff  and  the  street, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  building,  the  whole  extent  of  the  finy-three  feet  oa 
Sheafe  street,  was  to  form  a  third  Playground. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
on  the  Avenue,  is  eight  feet  lower  than  at  the  front,  on  Sheafe  street;  and 
the  scholare  of  the  lower  room  were  to  enter,  as  they  do  now,  from  the  Ave- 
nue, by  a  door  under  the  window  A,  and  pass  to  their  schoolroom  up  the 
stain  ▲,  through  the  door  k.  Their  Playground  was  to  have  been  at  the 
front  end,  on  Sheafe  street,  to  which  they  were  to  pass  through  the  Reeita- 
tion-room  R,  and  out  by  the  door  1.  The  space  between  the  Privies  and  the 
main  building,  which  is  a  three-feet  passage,  is  shown  at  i,  as  in  the  fbnner 
Plans,  pp.  177,  179,  180. 

The  jQntrance-doon  for  the  second  and  third  stories  are  shown  at  S,  3. 

Plan  of  Second  Slorj. 
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In  other  lespecta,  these  Plans  present  some  improvement  over  that  of  the 
present  building  in  Sheafe  street,  which  is  only  forty-four  feet  in  length, 
while  that  proposed  in  these  Plans  is  fifty  feet.  This,  of  course,  allows 
more  space  for  the  stairways,  Recitation-rooms,  &c. 

These  three  Plans  will  be  easily  understood,  by  comparing  them  with 
thote  on  pp.  177,  179,  180,  181,  which  are  there  faJly  explained. 


Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  think  that  ornaments  and  decorations,  snch  aa 
baTB  been  here  described,  are  not  necessary  in  a  Schoolhouse ;  though  none, 
we  presume,  will  think  them  out  of  place.  Why  should  not  the  places, 
where  both  Teachers  and  children  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  be 
made  i|8  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible  ?  The  Schoolroom  is  the  Teach- 
er*s  parlor  and  drawing-room ;  and  should  always,  not  only  be  neat  and  tidy, 
but  exhibit  evidences  of  good  taste  and  useful  ornament.  Why  should  blank 
Hid  naked  walls,  presenting  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle pleasant  spot  or  speck  of  verdure,  be  the  only  or  principal  objects  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  young  inmates  of  these  eetablishmcnts,  who  are  here  to  re- 
ceive those  first  impressions,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  lasting,  and  indeed 
ahnost  indelible,  should  always  be  useful,  and  promotive  of  some  useful  pur- 
pose t  Everything  which  will  give  to  young  persons  **  a  perception  oi  the 
Bemitiful,^^  is  of  great  value ;  and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  render  the 
bteiior  of  our  schoolrooms  pleasant  and  attractive,  is  of  importance.  **  Why," 
njB  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  in  a  valuable  Essay  *  On  the  Perception  of  the  Bean- 
tifal,'  "  why  should  not  the  interior  of  our  sehoolhouses  aim  at  somewhat 
of  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  parlor?  Might  not  the  vase  of  flowers  enrich 
the  mantelpieee,  and  the  walls  display,  not  only  well-executed  maps,  but  his- 
torical engravings  or  pictures!  and  the  bookshelves  be  crowned  with  the  bust 
of  Moralist  or  Sage,  Orator  or  Father  of  his  Country  1  Is  it  alleged  that  the 
expeoae,  thus  incurred,  would  be  thrown  away,  the  beautiful  objects  defaced, 
tod  the  fair  scenery  desecrated  ?  This  is  not  a  necessary  result.  I  have 
been  informed,  by  Teachers  who  had  made  the  greatest  advances  towards 
the  appropriate  and  elegant  accommodation  of  their  pupils,  that  it  was  not 
■0.  They  have  said  it  was  easier  to  enforce  habits  of  neatness  and  order 
iffiODg  objects  whose  taste  and  value  made  them  worthy  of  care,  than  amid 
that  parsimony  of  apparatus,  whose  pitiful  meanness  operates  as  a  temptation 
to  waste  and  destroy.*'  And  it  wiU  always  also  be  found  that  those  schools 
»bere  the  most  attention  has  been  paid  to  making  the  rooms  pleasant  and 
tttnetive  to  the  children,  will  be  the  most  orderly,  and  well  disciplined, 
while  in  those  held  in  ordinary  rooms,  where  no  attention  seems  to  be  given  to 
refinement  in  appearances,  the  pupils  are  also  proportionably  unrefined  and 
udiKiplined. 
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"  Let  the  oommmiitiee,"  oontinaes  Mrs.  Sigoamey,  in  the  Enaj  jut 
quoted,  "  let  the  communities,  now  ao  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  edn- 
eation,  Tentore  the  experiment  of  a  mote  liberal  adornment  of  the  dweHings 
^devoted  to  it.  Let  them  put  more  faith  in  that  respect  for  the  beautiful,  whidi 
milly  exists  in  the  young  heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  forth  and  nui^ 
tured,  to  become  an  ally  of  Tirtne  and  a  handmaid  to  religion.  Knowledge 
has  a  more  imposing  effect  on  the  young  mind,  when  it  stands,  like  the  Apos- 
tle with  the  g^  of  healing,  at  the  *  dutiful  gate  of  the  Temple.'  Mem- 
onr  looks  back  to  it,  more  joyously,  from  the  distant  or  desolated  tracks  of 
life,  for  the  bright  scenery  of  its  early  path.*'  '*  But  when  the  yonnff  difl- 
dren  of  this  Republic  are  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  thoee  huildings, 
whose  strueturo,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  contracted  limits,  funish  too 
stronff  an  idea  of  a  prison,  the  little  spirits,  which  are  in  Ioto  with  freedom 
and  tne  fair  face  of  JNature,  learn  to  connect  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  with 
keen  associations  of  task-work,  discomfort,  and  thraldom."  *'  I  hofie  the  time 
is  coming,when  every  isolated  village  schoolhonse  shall  be  as  an  Attic  temple, 
on  whose  exterior  the  occupant  may  study  the  principles  of  symmetry  snd 
of  grace.  Why  need  the  structures,  where  the  young  are  initiated  into 
those  virtues  which  make  life  beautiful,  be  divorced  from  taste,  or  devoid  of 
comfort!" 

*'  Do  any  reply,  that  *  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful'  is  but  a  Inxurions  sen- 
sation, and  may  be  dispensea  with  in  those  systems  of  education  which  this 
age  of  viiiitv  establishes!  But  is  not  its  culture  the  more  demanded,  to 
throw  a  healthful  leaven  into  the  mass  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  for  that  love  of  accumulation,  which  pervades  every  rank,  in- 
trudes into  every  recess,  and  spreads  even  in  consecrated  places  the  '  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  such  as  sell  doves!' 

"  In  ancient  times,  the  appreciation  of  whatever  was  beautiful  in  the  frams 
of  Nature,  was  accounted  salutary,  by  philosophers  and  sages.  Gralen  says, 
'  He  who  has  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one,  and  buy  some  flowexs; 
for  bread  is  food  for  the  body,  but  Jhwen  are  food  for  the  soulJ* " 

'*  If  the  ferceptum  of  the  BeauHftd  may  be  made  conducive  to  present  im- 
provement, and  to  future  happiness ;  if  it  have  a  tendency  to  refine  and 
sublimate  the  character ;  ouffht  it  not  to  receive  culture  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  education!  It  takes  root,  most  naturally  and  deeply,  in  the  sim- 
ple and  loving  heart ;  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  early  years  of 
life,  when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  German  writer, '  every  sweet  sound 
takes  a  sweet  odor  by  the  hand,  and  walks  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
child's  heart.' " 


We  insert  Mr.  lograham's  communication,  unabridged,  although  it 
drawn  up  by  him  as  the  material  out  of  which  we  should  prepare  a  descrip- 
tion. We  have  also  preserved  his  system  of  punctuation  and  oapttaliBiigy 
though  it  difibn  firom  that  followed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

We  think  very  highly  of  the  plan  of  the  Sheafe  street  School-hovise. 
Any  objections  we  might  entertain  to  some  of  the  details,  could  be  easily 
obviatiMl  in  places  where  land  is  not  so  expensive  as  in  Boston.  We  pieliv, 
however,  to  see  the  Primary  School*house  with  but  one  story,  and  in  no 
case  with  more  than  two  stories.  In  cities,  the  basement,  under  the  achodl 
room,  should  always  be  paved,  and  fitted  up  for  a  covered  play-ground,  as 
is  the  case  in  Mr.  Ingraham's  plans. 

Mr.  Ingraham,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Bfr.  F.  Em- 
erson, and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  for  valuable  aid  in  arrangmg  his  system  of 
ventilation,  and  also  to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Billings,  the  Arohitect,  for  aid  in  the 
arehitectural  arrangements,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  woriEing  ulsiis 
were  drawn. 
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Ekviiig  girea  so  miniite  a  description  of  this  School-konse,  we  shall  confer 
a  &Tor  upon  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to  eieet  buildings  like  it,  if  we  ^ 
insert,  entire,  Mr.  Imoraham's  original  Specification  for  the  workmen,  with 
mch  modifications  as  he  proposes  to  introduce  into  the  new  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  erected  during  the  present  year,  (1848.) 

SPECIFICATION 

Of  materialato  be  nroTided,  ond  hibor  mrfimned,  in  the  erection  of  a  Mmary  School- 
bouBCL  to  be  baift  on  a  lot  of  land  Mng  upon  the  southerly  side  of  ShMub  street. 
■oeoRtipg  to  the  plans  of  Jossph  W;  Ikgbaram.  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  on  Schooihooses,  as  exhibited  in  the  Drawings  made  by  Joseph  E. 
Billings,  Aiehilcct. 

DESCBimON. 

The  building  is  to  be  three  stories  hish ;  each  Story  is  to  contain  a  Schoolroom, 
RecitatioD-rooms,  Entries,  and  PriTies.  and  to  finish  tweWe  feet  high,  in  the  clear. 
The  first  floor  is  to  be  set  eighteen  inches  aboTc  the  ground,  at  the  front  of  the  build- 
iaa.  Hie  Cellar,  under  the  whole  building,. (except  the  entrance  to  the  first-story 
Sdoolroom,  which  is  to  finish  six  feet  and  eight  iDches,)  b  to  be  finished  seven  and 
one  half  feet  high,  in  the  clear.  The  main  building  is  to  measure  twenty-six  bv  forty- 
faat  feet,  upon  the  ground  plan,  above  the  UDderpinnlng :  the  Projection  on  the  east 
■id,  three  and  one  faialf  by  twenty  and  one  half  feet ;  and  the  Projection  containing  the 
Priries,  (bur  and  one  hall  by  sixteen  and  one  half  feet.  The  Roof  is  to  have  an  iodina- 
tion  of  thirty  dmees. 

The  Front  and  Side  Walls  of  the  main  building,  and  the  fVont.Walls  of  the  Projec- 
tions,  above  the  underpinning,  and  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  main  building  and  sides  of 
the  Projections,  from  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  are  to  be  built  of 

mason's  work. 


Hie  IMrt  and  Rubbish  is  to  be  dug  out,  as  required,  for  the  Cellar,  the  Cellar- Walls, 
the  Vault,  and  the  Drains ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lot  is  to  be  graded  up,  on  an 
indinatioo  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  from  Sheafe  street  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

AH  the  rabbislL  and  the  dirt  that  is  not  reanired  for  fillina  in.  Is  to  be  renunred  from 
the  ptemises.  Ail  the  Loam  is  to  be  carenilly  taken  up,  aem  by  itself,  and  spreul 
i^on  the  sorfece  of  the  Playground,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Uommittee. 

Rough  SUme. 

The  Footings  to  all  the  walls  and  piers,  and  the  Cellar  and  Foundation-walls,  are  to 
be  built  of  square-split  Sandy-Bay  or  Q,umcy  cellar -stone.  The  Bottom  or  Footing- 
eoene  is  to  be  pnddned  and  rammed  to  a  perfect  bed,  and  those  to  the  main  walls  and 
the  ipier^  are  to  be  laid  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor.  The  Walls  are  to 
be  bid  m  lime  mortar ;  and  those  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  faced  and  jiointed  on  the 
inride.  The  Footings  are  to  be  eighteen  inches  rise.  Those  to  the  main  walls  are  to 
be  thice  feet  la  width :  those  to  tne  projections  are  to  be  two  and  one  half  feet  in 
width ;  and  those  to  the  piers  are  to  be  three  feet  square.  Hie  Front  Wall  of  the 
CeUar  is  to  be  two  feet  thick,  and  the  other  Walls  twenty  Inches^  Good  and  sufficient 
Fonnditions  are  to  be  laid  for  the  Steps,  Window  Curbs,  dtc. 

Hammered  Stone,' 

The  Undeipinning  to  the  front  walls  of  the  main  building  and  projections,  and  the 
Betams  at  the  first-story  Entrance-doors,  the  Steps  to  the  Entrance-doors,  the  Thresh- 
olds to  the  Bntianoe-doors  and  Gates,  the  Curbs,  Sills,  and  Caps,  to  the  cellar- windows, 
the  Cmbs  to  the  sessfmil,  the  Fence-stone,  and  the  Platform  steps  to  the  Entrance- 
doors,  are  to  be  of  CUiincy  granite,  of  eien  color,  free  from  sap,  rust,  or  fiaws,  fine- 
haminered,  iHth  all  the  returns,  rabbets,  washes,  oc.,  indicated  by  the  IXrawings.  . 
The  Flmns  to  the  Privies  on  the  first-story,  a  Moveable  Cover  to  the  Vault,  and 
Heaith-stone  in  each  Schoolroom,  are  to  be  oi  North-River  Flagging-stone.    About 
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three  qtianera  ol  the  Playgroiuid  U  also  to  he  laid  with  Nojrth*RiTer  Fbggii^-iline, 
as  may  be  hereafter  directed  by  the  Committee.    The  rest  of  the  Playgroand  is  to  be 
^    left  unpaTed,  for  flower  beds,  &«. 

There  is  to  be  an  Iron  Strainer  fitted  to  the  Sesspool-cover.  The  Hearth-stones  sic 
each  to  be  three  feet  square,  witJi  a  circular  hole  in  the  centrei  eighteen  inches  ia 
diameter,  for  the  admission  of  the  cold  air  under  the  store. 

Sand-Btone. 

There  is  to  be  a  set  of  Caps  and  Sills  to  each  of  the  windows  b  the  brick  walls,  snd 
CaiM  to  the  entrance-doors.  The  Caps  to  the  doors  are  to  be  four  courses  rise,  and  ten 
inches  thick,  and  those  to  the  third-story  front  windows  eight  and  one  half  inches 
thick :  the  other  Caps  are  to  be  four  inches  thick.  The  Sills  to  the  windows  are  to  be 
ei^ht  inches  wide.  The  Sills  and  Caps  to  the  blind-onenings.  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
pnTies,  are  to  be  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  finished  on  aU  sides.  There  is 
to  be  a  Moulded  Belt  on  the  front,  and  over  the  east  and  west  entrance-doors ;  snd  a 
Base  and  Cap  to  the  Chimney,  of  the  forms  shown  by  the  Dxawinos.  All  the  s^bove  it 
to  be  of  the  nrst  quality  of  Connecticut  free-stone  ;  that  in  the  facea-brick-work  is  to  be 
aand-rubbed,  and  the  remainder  fine-chiselled. 

All  the  stone-work  is  to  be  set  in  lime-mortar,  and  Cramped,  Headed,  and  Pointed, 
as  required. 

Brick'tpork. 

The  Front  Walb,  aboTe  the  underpinning,  the  Rear,  Side,  and  PriTy  Walls,  fiom 
the  rough  stone,  the  Piers  in  the  cellar,  the  Backing-up  of  the  stone-work,  the  Liniog 
of  the  Vault,  the  Walls  between  the  privies,  the  Sesspool.  the  Drains,  and  the  floes, 
are  to  be  built  of  hard-burnt  Charlestown  (not  Fresh  Pond)  bricks,  excepting  the  F^scisg 
of  the  front  and  side  walls  of  the  main  buildins  and  the  front  walls  or  the  projections, 
the  Covings,  and  the  Chimney,  which  are  to  be  of  the  first  quality  of  pressed-brick, 
laid  plumb-bond,  tied  into  the  other  work  with  bond -irons  in  every  seventh  course. 

The  Front  Wall,  to  the  top  of  the  belting,  and  above  the  too  of  the  third-story  win- 
Idvts,  with  the  comer  Piers  on  each  side,  and  the  Rear  Wall,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
Bp  of  the  first-story  floorings,  are  to  lie  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  remainder  of  ths 
Front  and  Rear  WaUs,  the  Side  WaUs  of  the  main  building,  and  the  Front  Wails  of 
the  Projections,  are  to  be  one  foot  thick.  The  Rear  and  Side  Walls  to  the  Privies,  the 
Side  Wall  to  the  easterly  Projection,  and  the  Walls  of  the  Sesspool,  are  to  be  eight 
inches  thick.  The  Lining  of  the  Vault,  and  the  Walls  between  the  Privies^  are  to  be 
four  inches  thick.  The  Bottom  of  the  Vault  is  to  be  laid  throe  courses  thidt.  The 
Piers  in  the  cellar  are  to  be  sixteen  inches  square,  on  the  ground. 

The  Vault,  (which  is  to  be  of  the  sesspool  plan,  and  so  amnged,that  no  solid  matter 
shall  remain  m  the  vault,  but  shall  all  pass  on  into  the  common  sewer,)  Sesspool, 
Drains,  Wall  between  the  privies,  and  the  Hollow  Wall  between  the  privies  and 
main  building,  are  to  be  laid  throughout  with  cement-mortar,  and  plastered  inside, 
throughout,  with  the  same.  The  remainder  of  the  brick-work  is  to  be  done  with  lime- 
mortar.  The  Drains  are  to  be  barrel-form,  the  larger  one  to  be  of  sixteen  inches  bore, 
and  the  smaller  ones,  one  foot.    The  Vaults  are  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet  deep. 

The  Cellar,  and  the  Passage-way  from  the  east  end  of  the  building,  out  to  Burgaret 
Avenue,  are  to  be  paved  with  the  best  paving-brick,  on  perfect  Ibandations  of  gravel 
and  sand. 

The  Cold-air  Flues  are  to  be  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  and  the  Sknoke  Fines 
eight  inches  square^side,  all  smoothly  plastered,  inside  and  out,  with  a  stout  eoat  of 
lime-mortar.    The  Flues  are  to  be  arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram.    [iSee  ^.  182.] 

The  Cold-air  Flue  or  Box,  leading  horizontally  into  the  room  to  the  aperture  under 
the  Stove,  is  also  to  be  thorouahly  and  smoothly  plastered,  and  made  perieeily  secure 
from  danj^r  by  fire,  in  case  of  live  coals  or  ashes  dropping  into  it  from  the  Stove.  It 
is  to  be  fitted  with  a  valve,  having  a  handle  in  the  room,  to  regulate  the  admissian  of 
air. 

LaifUng'  and  PUutering'. 

All  the  WallS|  Ceilinjgs,  and  Stairways,  throughout  the  first,  second,  and  third 
stories  of  the  mam  buildinff  and  the  Projections,  and  the  Ceiling  of  the  Cellar,  sre  to 
be  Lathed  and  Plastered  with  a  stout  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  and  hard-finished^  smoothly, 
with  lime  and  sand,  for  painting ;  excepting  the  Ceiling  of  the  Cellar,  which  is  to  m 
finished  on  the  hair-coat,  and  the  Wall  between  the  main  buildmg  and  the  privies, 
which  is  to  be  plastered  upon  the  bricks.  The  Walls  of  the  Cellar  are  to  be  white- 
washed with  three  coats. 

Care  must  be  taken,  that  the  beads  on  the  corners  of  the  walls  and  stairways  art  aot 
plastered.    The  quirks  are  to  be  neatly  cut,  and  the  beads  kept  dean. 
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Stawodily-polialied  Slates  are  to  be  set  into  tlie  back  waU  of  each  Sehoofaoom,  on 
CMh  side  of  tbe  Yentilating  Pier,  and  neatly  finished  around  the  edges.  Tfaer  are  to 
be  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  ten  ftet  in  the  whole  length.  They  may  be  in  slabs 
of  five  leet  each,  in  leoffth.* 

The  Boof  is  to  be  Slated  with  the  best  of  Ladies'  Slates,  pat  on  with  Composition- 
nails,  and  properly  secured  with  flashings  of  sheet  lead,  weighing  three-and-one-half- 
poands  to  the  sqoaie  fiMt,  and  warranted  perfectly  tight  for  two  years. 

Coppering, 

Tbeie  are  to  be  moohied  Copper  Gutters,  on  the  front  and  sidesof  the  main  building 
sad  front  and  rear  of  the  Projectioos,  worth  one  doUar  and  twenty-fiTe  cents  per  foot. 
Ther  are  to  ran  bsck  six  inches  under  the  slates. 

Tmo  are  to  be  two  four>inch-saoaie  Tronks,  from  the  gutters  to  the  water-butts  in 
the  cellar ;  three-inch  ones^m  the  rear  of  the  Prqjections  to  the  Vault ;  and  a  found 
one  from  each  butt  to  the  vault.  The  Trunks  are  to  be  made  of  twenty-four-onnoe 
eold-foUed  copper,  jni  up,  connected  with  the  gutters,  and  led  off  hi  a  proper  manner, 
with  suitable  lead  pipes,  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 

jron-vorx. 

There  la  to  be  in  each  Smoke  Flue  an  Iron  Casting,  with  a  funnel-hole  twenty-lbor 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  a  hide  below  for  clearing  out  the  mouth  of  the  flue ;  each 
hole  lo  be  fitted  with  a  tight  stopper. 

There  Is  to  be  an  Iron  Fence,  on  the  line  of  Sbeafe  street,  across  the  whole  front, 
with  two  Gates^  and  sn  Iron  Gnu  at  the  entrance  of  the  back  passage,  on  Margaret 
Atbokmb,  All  toe  Gates  are  to  be  fitted  with  Lerer  Ixicks,  ana  Latches,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  tmali  duplieate  kers. 

Then  is  to  be  an  Iron  Gmting  to  each  of  the  cellar-window  curbs,  of  inch-and«a- 
ipiarter  by  one-qnarter-inch  bars,  set  one  inch  from  centre  to  centre  j  and  wire  netting 
mvB  it  in  front  of  the  windows. 

All  the  Iron-work  is  to  be  oainted  with  three  coats  of  lacker. 

There  are  to  be  stout  Iron  scnpers,  placed  at  each  door,  where  directed  by  the  Com* 


There  an  to  be  sn  Iron  Strainer  to  the  Sesspool  Cover,  and  Strong  Iroo  Rings  to 
the  MoToable  Cover  of  the  Vault. 

There  are  to  be  Composition  Rods,  In  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
ceilings  and  inner  walls,  in  the  Schoolrooms  and  Kecitatioo-rooms,  attached  dy  neat 
stsplet.and  fitted  with  Moveable  Brass  Rings,  at  suitable  distances,  ior  hanging  chaita, 
Biaps,«e. 

GARPSIITERS'  WORK. 


The  Floors  and  Roofs  are  to  be  Phoned  in  the  manner  Indicated  by'the  Dnwfaifi^ 
with  good  sound  spnioe  lumber,  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Principal  Flooring-Joists, dbyUfaiches. 

Short  Flooring-Jolsu, S  ''^  U  " 

Trimmers  and  Headers, 9  "  14  *' 

PartiUon  Studs 9  <*    4  " 

Privy-Floor  Joists 2  "  10  " 

Attic-Floor  Joists, 8  <*  10  •• 

Ties  to  Roof  Trusses,    , 7  '*  10  •• 

Rafters  to  Trusses,    ...» 7  <*  18  '* 

Collars, 7  "    •  " 

Purlins, 8  "    8  " 

Wan  Plates 3  "    8  " 

SmaU  Rafters,     8  «    6  " 

The  Flooring-Joists  are  to  be  worked  to  a  mould,  crowning  one  inch.  They  are  to 
BBfe  a  fidr  betfing  of  fimr  inches  on  the  walls,  at  each  end,  and  to  be  bridged  with 
two  luus  of  Cross  Bridging. 

The  Trasses  In  the  Roof  are  to  be  fitted  vrlth  Wrooght-lron  Bolts,  one  Inch  hi 
dlaoieter,  with  Heads,  perfect  Screws,  and  large  Washers  and  Nuts. 

*  TbiM  targv  SlatM  may  to  procnrad  lo  Boiton,  sod  cost  no  OMnre  then  good  Blackbosrda 
Wba  U  ia  not  conreoient  to  obuia  tbem,  tho  wslte,  wbsre  Blackbosrcto  sn  needed,  nsr  to 
s<li|Siiil  to  U»  DiirptMe,  bj  mixiiic  the  Pleeterlng  or  Hard-flnleh  wHb  Lampblack,  rabbing  ft  down 
maBMMj,axataiotiingiStobeeom€per/^i^dr^andkardbtf«n9iii$u^  Or,  BIsCkboSsds 
BBSf  It  eewrvd  wHh  the  eompoaltloD  meatioiied  on  p  197. 
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Tbe  Floor-Joiiti  are  to  be  fitmed  into  tho  Trimmon,  tiid  the  GeUingsJoiita  of  tk 
third  etonr  into  the  Ties  of  tbe  Roof-Truasee,  with  Tnek-TeDOos,  and  properly  aecsnd 
with  baid-wood  Pins. 

All  the  Partitions  in  tbe  midn  building  are  to  be  set  with  two-bT-four-ineh  pisak 
Stods.  so  as  to  g:iTe  five  nailiogs  to  a  lath,  tborouglily  bridged  throognoat,  and  tnund 
over  tbe  openings. 

There  is  to  be  a  Lintel,  four  by  eight  incheSi  over  each  window,  and  other  opansf 
in  the  walls  that  requires  it,  and  niMer  the  withs  of  the  Privies,  with  a  fair  bearing 
of  eiglit  inches  at  each  end. 

Endoting. 

The  Under-Floors  of  the  Rooms,  Entries.  Passages,  Platfonns,  and  PrlTiea,  in  cedi 
story,  and  the  Floor  of  the  Attic,  are  to  be  laid  with  No.  3  Pine  boards,  planed,  kunted, 
laid  dose,  and  thoronghly  nailed.  The  Roofs  are  to  be  oorered  with  Matchad  Mards, 
of  the  aame  qnality,  and  thoroughly  nailed. 

Furring. 

All  the  WaUs,  throughout,  (excepting  the  cellar  walls,  the  back  walls  of  the  sevenl 
priTies.  imd  live  side  walls  of  the  piriTies  next  to  tbe  main  building,)  and  all  the  Ceil- 
ugs,  Estries,  and  Stairways,  are  to  be  Fnned  with  three-inch  Fumngs  of  sound,  tes- 
soned,  dry  No.  3  Pine  boards,  niaoed  so  as  to  give  five  nailings  to  a  lath.  They  ue 
to  be  put  on  the  iralls  with  tweive-peimy  nails,  and  on  the  oeilinas  with  ten-peamei. 

Grrounds.  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  to  be  put  up  for  all  the  finish,  and  Obnt- 
qnarter-incn  Beads  on  all  the  angles  ana  comers  of  the  vralb  and  stairways.  IIk 
Beads  are  to  be  kept  clean. 

There  are  to  be  two  Strips  of  Furring  put  up,  (for  convenience  in  driving  nails  ix 
bangiuff  charts,  du:.,)  extcMing  entirely  around  the  Schoobrooms.  at  distances  of  three 
and  elmt  inches  from  the  ceilings :  ana  also  similar  Strips  lor  the  same  purpose,  Kt 
perpeiMicularl]ri  on  the  rear  and  siaewalls,  as  directed  by  the  Committee.  Alsoj  Com- 
position Rods,  in  the  angles  of  the  ceiling,  all  round  the  rooms,  vrith  Moveable  Rings  it 
suitable  distanow,  for  picture  lines. 

CbU-oir  Bos€»t  and  VenHdMU. 

The  Cold  Air  is  to  be  taken  in  at  one  of  the  celUr-window  openings,  which  is  lobe 
flnf'K*^  outside  with  a  plank  frame  and  coarse  iron-wire  netting. 

The  Air  is  to  be  conducted  into  tbe  Brick  Cold-air  Fine  m  each  Sehoolroom,  is 
separate  Boxes,  each  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  inside,  made  of  thoroughly-eeasoned 
Pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  put  together  with  two-inch  screws. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Yentilating-Flues,  are  also  to  be  made  of  thoroughly-eeasoned  Fine 
boards,  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and  put  together  with  tvro-inch  screws.  There  is  to 
be  a  separate  one  for  each  Schoolroom,  and  the  Privies,  and  each  is  to  be  fitted  with 
two  Swivel-blind  Openings,  or  Registers,  one  at  the  floor  and  the  other  at  the  ceil- 
inff,  with  Stay-rods  to  regnlate  them,  as  may  be  directed  by  tbe  Committee. 

There  an  to  be  two  Closets  on  each  side  of  this  Pier,  in  the  first  story,  and  oa  ooe 
side,  in  the  second  story,  as  shown  in  the  diagrain.  on  p.  188. 

Tne  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Schooirooins,  are  each  to  be  sixteen 
inches  square,  inside ;  tliat  for  the  Privies  is  to  be  ten  inches  square,  inside.  The 
Swivel-blind  Opening  in  the  Schoolrooms  are  to  be  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches ; 
and  those  in  the  Privies  are  to  be  ten  inches  square. 

The  Ventiducts,  or  Ventilating-Flues,  for  the  Schoolrooms^are  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  attic,  and  connected  with  the  Ventilator  on  the  main  Roof. 

The  Ventiduct,  or  Ventilating-Shail,  for  the  Privies,  Is  to  be  ten  inches  square,  and 
carried  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Vault  or  Sesspool ; 
and  the  air  from  this  Shad,  and  also  from  the  space  between  the  privies  and  the  msU 
buildiaa,  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  tight  box  over  tbe  ceilings  of  the  third-etory  privies 
to  the  ventilator  on  the  ridge. 

WindowB  and  BUnda, 

AH  the  Wlndovrs,  (excepting  those  in  the  cellar,)  are  to  have  Double  Box  Frames, 
with  two-indi  pine  phmk  Sills  and  Yokes,  inch  inside  and  outside  Casings,  one-end- 
one-fourth-inch  hara-pine  Pulley-styles,  fiv«-eighths-of-an-inch  Inside  Boos,  and  five- 
aixteenths-of-an-inch  Parting  Beads. 

The  Sashes  are  to  be  made  of  pine,  one-and-three-fourths-inch  thick,  moulded  end 
coped-  They  are  all  to  be  double  bung  with  the  best  White  Window  Lhies,  Iron 
Pulleys  with  steel  axles,  and  Round  Iron  Counter-weights.  All  the  Sashes  are  to  be 
fastened  with  strong  Bronzed  Sash-fastenings,  of  the  Mst  quality,  to  cost  five  doUui 
and  fifty  cents  per  dosea. 
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AH  the  Windows  la  the  fint  and  second  stories  are  to  be  fitted  with  one-and-oiM* 
Jborth-lnch  Fnmed  Blinds,  two  parts  to  each  window,  hung  in  light  Boz-fiames,  with 
Weights,  Lines,  and  PuUejrs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sashes,  excepting  that  thsy 
are  to  run  up  sibove  the  torn  of  the  windows,  in  close  boxes,  and  to  have  satisfiie- 
tonr  Knobs,  Rings,  or  Handles,  on  the  Iwttom  railsj  to  draw  them  down. 

The  WiiMloii^s  in  the  third  storr  are  to  have  Inside  Shutter-Blinds,  one  inch  thiclL, 
made  in  eight  parts  to  each  window,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinges,  and  fitted  with 
Bronzed  Hooks  and  Staples,  and  Rosewood  Knobs. 

The  Openings  in  the  Rear  Wall  of  the  Privies  are  to  bare  Stationary  Blinds,  four 
Inches  thick,  and  reaching  to  the  floors.  The  Windows  in  the  FVont  Wall  are  to  have 
Outside  BUnds,  one<«nd-three-fixirths-iDch  thick^  hung  and  fiistened  in  the  usual 
manner. 

All  the  Windows,  and  the  Openings  in  the  PriTy- Walls,  are  to  be  finished  with  one* 
and-one-founh-inch  moulded  Architraves,  with  turned  Comer-blocks.  [Caie  to  he 
Uikeo  to  have  no  Architraves  or  Comer-blocks  omitted  on  one  side,  or  cutpartly  off,] 
Tbose  in  the  fiff^  story  are  to  have  panel  Jambs,  and  Soffits  and  Stools.  Those  m  the 
second  story,  and  all  the  Openings  m  the  Privies,  are  to  have  Edge  and  Sill  Casings. 
Those  in  the  third  story  are  to  have  Elbows  to  the  Shutter-boxes,  moulded  panel  m- 
fits.  and  wide  Stools. 

The  Cellar- Windows  are  to  be  made  with  plank  Frames,  rabbeted  for  the  sashes  { 
and  are  to  liave  Single  Sashes,  hung  with  Iron  Butt-hinses  to  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
fastened  with  strong  Iron  Buttons,  and  fitted  with  Catches  to  bold  them  open  when 
desired. 

There  b  to  be  a  Single  Stationary  Sash  over  each  Entrance-door,  made  in  six  lights. 

There  are  to  be  two  Skylights  in  the  Roof,  which  are  to  be  made  and  hung  in  a  neat 
and  substantial  manner,  andproperly  fitted  to  rise  and  frsten. 

There  is  to  be  a  Scuttle,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story,  made,  cased,  and  hung,  in 
ineat  and  substantia]  manner. 

Doora. 

AU  the  lloors,  throuehout,  (exoepting  the  Outside  ones,  which  are  to  be  two-and- 
«oe-foarth-inche8  thick,  and  the  Closet  doors,  which  are  to  be  one-and-one-finirth- 
inch  thick,^  are  to  be  two  inches  thick,  made  in  four  moulded  Panels  each,  hung  with 
three  fear-mch  iron  Butt-hinges,  and  fastened  (excepting  the  outside  ones)  with  Rob- 
inson's best  t2,50  Mortise  Locksmith  Catches  and  Bolts,  Rosewood  Knobs,  Bronzed 
Trinunines,  and  matt  duplicate  Keys  to  each.  The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  ftistened 
with  doaole-bolt  Lever  Locks  of  the  best  quality,  having  duplicate  keys  as  mall  as 
practic^le.  The  Privy  Doors  are  to  have  strong  Door-spnngs,  in  addition  to  the  other 
trtnuniiqis. 

All  the  Inside  Doors,  excepting  those  to  the  cloeets,  are  to  lie  finished  with  hard* 
pine  Sills,  twiv>inch  mbbeied  and  beaded  Frames,  and  Architraves  as  described  for 
the  Windows,  with  Plinths.  The  doon,  in  every  case,  to  be  set  so  ftr  from  the  walls, 
as  to  give  the  full  Architraves  and  Comer-blocks  on  both  sides. 

The  Outside  Doors  are  to  be  hunr  to  three-inch  plank  Frames,  properly  dogged  to 
the  thresholds  and  wall,  and  finishea  inside  like  the  Inside  Doon. 

The  Entrance  and  Cellar  Doon  are  to  be  four  feet  by  seven  feet  eight  inches.  The 
Inside  Doors  are  to  be  three  feet  bv  seven  feet  four  inches.  The  Privy  Doors  are  to  be 
(WO  feet  six  inches,  by  seven  feet  four  inches. 

Stairs. 

The  Stairs  are  to  be  framed  with  deep  plank  Strlngera  and  Winders,  as  shown  by 
the  Drawings.  They  are  to  be  finished  with  hard-pine  Risen,  one  inch  thick,  Treads 
oM-and-one-fourth-inch  thick,  and  Balustera  one-and-one-eighth-inch  diameter.  The 
String  and  Gkdiery  finish  is  to  be  of  white  pine,  and  the  Posts,  Newels,  and  Rails,  of 
cherry.  The  bottom  Posts  are  to  be  seven  inches  in  diameter,  turned,  and  the  Rails 
three  inches  wide.  The  Ralls  are  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  nosing  of  the  Steps. 

There  are  to  be  two  Flights  of  Stain  to  the  Cellar,  frmmed  with  plank  Stringen  and 
Winders,  and  finished  with  planed  pine  Risen  and  Treads,  and  close  Partitions  one- 
•nd-oae-nalMnch  thick,  matched  and  planed. 

There  is  to  be  a  neat  Flight  of  Portable  Steps,  to  ascend  from  the  third  story  to  the 
Attic,  and  others  to  ascend  from  the  Attic  to  the  Skylight  in  the  Roof. 

The  Rooms,  Entries,  Stairways,  and  Privies,  are  to  be  Skirted  up  as  high  as  the 
window  stools,  in  the  respective  stories,  (except  on  the  back  sides  of  the  Rooms,)  with 
Bunv  matched  b<»ded  Lining,  not  to  exceeci  seven  inches  in  width.  Capped  to  oor- 
Kapond  with  the  noriag  of  tM  window  stools.    The  Lining  is  to  be  ganged  to  a 
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width,  and  set  perpendicularly.  That  On  the  back  Wall  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  Sbtes  w 
that  wall,  whicn  are  to  rest  on  the  Capping.  That  in  the  first  story  is  to  be  of  cheny- 
wood,  the  second  story  of  ma^le,  and  the  third  story  of  white-pine,  wrought  and  fis 
Ished  snuwthly,  suitable  for  being  stained  and  varnished  without  painting. 

Ftooringt,  4*, 

The  Platforms  are  to  be  furred  up,  as  showa  by  the  Drawings,  and  the  Stairways, 
Platforms,  and  Hearths,  are  to  be  bordered,  and  the  Floors  to  be  laid,  with  narrow 
hard-pine  floorines,  perfectly  jointed  and  thoroughly  nailed.  The  Strips  are  to  k 
eauged  to  a  width  respectively  in  the  schoolrooms^  and  the  joints  are  to  be  broken,  at 
least  three  feet,  so  tlmt  no  two  strips  of  different  widths  will  but  on  to  each  other. 

CsAanefo,  OoeetBt  Oothet-BookB,  4%. 

There  an  to  be  two  Cabinets,  in  each  Schoolroom,  between  the  windows,  above  the 
skirting,  and  as  hi|^  as  the  vrindows,  with  double  cherry  Sash-doors,  each  hung  with 
three  Brass  Hinges,  fiutened  with  Thumb-catches  and  Locks,  and  fitted  with  Rosewood 
Knobs.  There  are  to  be  twelve  Shelves  in  each,  and  immediately  below  them  are  to 
he  small  Closets,  with  fi>ur  Shelves  ip  each,  ana  double  Doors,  hung  and  fastened  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sash  doors.  The  shelves  are  to  be  placed  as  airected  bj  the 
Oomteittee.    Six  of  them  are  to  he  inclined,  with  two  narrow  ledges  on  each. 

There  are  to  be  two  Closets  in  eoch  side  of  the  Ventilating  Pier^  in  the  First  Story, 
and  two  in  one  side  in  the  Second  Stor}',  as  shown  at  o  o,  in  the  diasram  on  psge  133. 
Each  Closet  is  to  be  fitted  with  three  shelves,  and  the  doors  are  to  be  hnng  ana  fiutened 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Closets  under  the  Cabinets. 

There  is  to  be  for  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee,  a  Press- 
closet,  having  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  with  six  brass  double  Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on  beaded  cbernr-wood  cleats  ;  the  Door  to  be  neatly  hung,  festened,  and  tiinimcd, 
similar  to  the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  in  the  entry  of  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  by  the  Committee^  a 
Closet,  for  brushes,  brooms,  coal-hod,  &c.,  two  by  three-and-one-half  feeL  made  with 
matchM  boards,  and  fitted  with  three  Shelves  on  one  side,  and  eight  Hoolts  on  the 
other  side  and  back.  The  Door  is  to  be  made,  hung,  and  fastened,  to  oonespond  with 
the  other  doors. 

There  is  to  be  a  Sink^  attached  to  each  Schoolroom,  where  directed  bv  the  Commit- 
tee, made  of  two-inch  pme  plank,  the  top  bung  with  stout  hinges,  and  with  Drawers  snd 
Cupboards  below.  It  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  Composition  Sesspool,  lined  with  zinc,  sod 
a  lead  Waste-pipe,  leading  to  the  vault.  Suitable  Pipes,  to  lead  the  City  water  into 
the  sink  in  each  story,  are  to  be  provided. 

There  is  to  be  a  Dumb-waiter  from  the  cellar  to  the  third  story,  opening  into  escb 
stinj,  for  raising  coals,  wood,  &c. 

There  are  to  be  seventy  extra-stout  iron  double  Hat-and-Coat>Hooks^  to  each  School- 
room, put  up  on  beaded  cherry-wood  Cleats,  as  directed  by  tlie  Committee. 

There  are  to  be  two  Umbrella-stands,  in  each  Entry,  to  hold  six  nmbrellas  each. 

Cbo^Btns,  4k. 

There  are  to  be  three  Coal-Bins  in  the  Cellar,  each  capable  of  holding  three  tons  vf 
Coal,  having  Covers  hung  with  strong  wrought-iron  Hinses,  and  sliding  Gates,  with 
boxings  around  ihem  to  Keep  the  Coal  from  the  fioor.  Also,  three  Closets  for  Kio- 
dlings,  the  doora  to  be  hung  with  iron  Strap-hinges,  and  fastened  with  iron  Buttons. 

There  are  also  to  be  in  the  Cellar,  two  large  iron-bound  Water-butts,  with  metal 
Faucets. 

Privy-FlnUh, 

The  Privies  are  to  be  fitted  with  pine  Risen,  Seats,  and  Coven.  The  Cofven  sre 
to  be  hung  with  stout  Duck,  or  india-rubber  cloth,  instead  of  metal  Hinges ;  the 
ttlgea  of  the  cloth  to  be  covered  with  narrow  slats.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
they  will  &11  of  themselves  when  left.  There  is  to  be  a  Box  for  paper  in  eadi  Privr, 
ana  the  Boys'  Privies  are  to  nave  Troughs,  lined  with  zinc,  with  Seaapoola.  The 
whole  finish  of  the  Privies  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  otlier  ports  of  the  boihlhig. 

PainHng'. 

All  the  Hard-wood  Finish,  fexcept  the  Skirting  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  which 
is  to  be  varoished,)  is  to  be  oiled,  with  two  coats  of  Iwiled  Linseed-oil,  well  xtibbed  io 
with  cloth. 

All  the  Outside  wood-work,  the  Copper-trumu,  and  the  inner  waUs  thronebont,  are 
to  be  prepared  and  painted  with  three  coats  of  Oil-and-Lead  paint,  of  snch  coior  as  the 
Committee  may  direct.    The  Outside-doora  are  to  be  paintea  Bronze. 
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Hw  Inddm  of  the  Ckitets  and  Cabioets  are  to  be  painted  white,  and  the  Teachen' 
Pktfonns  in  imitation  of  Marble.  The  Blinds  are  to  be  painted  with  four  coats  of 
ftiis  Green,  and  Varnished.  The  tbird-storj'  skirtinff  is  to  he  stained  with  aspbal- 
tam,  and  iramished.  The  rest  of  the  Inside  Pme  Finish  is  to  be  Puttv-stopped,  Pruned, 
sad  Painted  and  Grained,  in  imitation  of  Oak,  Maple,  or  other  color,  as  directed  by 
the  Committee,  and  Varnished. 

All  the  Pointing  and  Varnishing  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  first-class  dwelling-boiiaei. 

All  the  Sadies^  throogluMit,  are  to  be  glazed  with  Crystal  Sheet  Glass,  of  double 
tbirkiies%  and  of  the  b^t  quality.  Each  light  is  to  be  properly  Bedded^  Sprigged, 
and  Back-Pattied. 

The  Windows  are  to  have  Lights  of  the  following  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the 


Pint  Story,  FVoBt  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  Iburteen  inches.  First 
Story,  Rear  Window,  twelve  Lights^  each  eleven  by  sixteen  mches.  That  in  the  west 
wall,  eight  Lights,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  inches. 

SoDOM  Story,  nont  Windows,  eighteen  Lights,  each  eleven  by  iburteen  inches. 
Second  Sumj,  Rear  Windows,  eight  and  twelve  Lignts,  each  eleven  by  sixteen  Inches. 
Front  Window  in  easterly  Projection,  twelve  Lights,  each  eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 

Third  Story,  Front  Windows,  twelve  Li^ts,  Mch  eleven  by  nineteen  inches.    Third 

—  "       ■«*«  J —     *-!--  —J  — 1--  T  ._i_._       ih  eleven  byfifleen  inches.     Front 

eleven  by  nineteen  Inches, 
ten  inches. 

The  Skylights  are  to  be  two  feet  six  incEes  by  three  feet  six  laches. 

VenUlaton, 

There  are  to  be  two  of  Emerson's  Pfttent  Ventilators,  of  gahaaized  iron ;  one  on 
the  Roof  of  the  Main  Building,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  on  the 
Broof  of  the  PtiTies,  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

FSimUwre, 

Each  Schoolroom  b  to  be  furnished  with  sixty  Small  Arm-Chairs,  of  Mr.  broaA- 
RAii*s  pattern,  such  as  are  used  in  the  other  Primary  Schools  in  tiie  City.*  Also,  with 
a  Tkble,  fiir  the  Teacher's  Platform,  four  feet  by  two,  (made  of  Mahogany.  Black  Wal- 
Dot,  or  Chnry-wood.  as  directed  by  the  Committee,)  furnished  with  twoDrawers,  and 
fitted  with  Locks,  Keys,  and  Rosewood  Knobs,  of  the  best  quality. 

Memorandum . 

No  bricks,  stone,  lumber,  or  other  building-materials,  of  any  description,  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  nrden-plat ;  and  the  Trees  and  Garden  are  to  haTe  a  rough  box  built 
snond  them,  lor  their  preservation  firom  injury.  No  lines' are  to  be  fastened  to  the 
Trees,  for  any  Pttrpooe  whatever. 

All  the  Lumber  IS  to  be  well  and  thorouffhly  ssaaoned ;  and  all  that  is  In  siffht  is  to 
be  fiee  from  Shakes,  Sap,  and  KnoU ;  and  Uiatand  eTerypartof  the  work  Isto  Be  equal 
to  say  used  in  first-class  dwelling-houses. 


MB.   IKOaAHAM^  OOMPOSmOIT  FOB  BLACKSOABDB. 

Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Emery,  mixed  with  Sbirit- Varnish. 

No  more  Lampblack  and  Flour  of  Elmery  should  be  used,  than  are  suffidtet  to  ^v« 
die  required  black  and  abrading  surface ;  and  the  Varnish  should  contain  ooIt  sufficient 
nm  to  hold  the  ingredients  together,  and  confine  the  Composition  to  the  Board.  The 
loinner  the  mixture,  the  better. 

Tlie  Lampblack  should  first  be  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol,  or  Splrlt- 
Vsiuish.  to  free  it  from  lumps. 

T%e  Composition  should  be  applied  to  the  smoothly -planed  surface  of  a  Board,  with 
a  common  painter's  brush.  Let  it  become  thortmghy  dry  and  hard  before  ii  <•  used. 
Rttb  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  piece  of  smooth  wood  covered  with  the  Compo- 
sition. 

Boards  prepared  in  this  way  are  almost  equal  to  Slates,  and  will  last  fi>r  years :  and 
tfaejr  can  l«  used  with  slate-pencils,  which  are  much  better  than  crayons  or  chalk,  on 
aooonnt  of  their  freedom  (irora  dost  and  dirt.  Crayon  or  chalk  dust  Is  deleterious  to 
heslth,  as  well  as  to  cleanliness. 

This  Composition  may  also  be  used  on  the  walls. 

*  See  pp.        snd  ISl. 
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Plans,  &c.,  op  'Jiimmeii  Okimmxr  School,  Bo»tow. 

This  buildins  wasereci'^  in  IS43.  It  is  situated  oa  Ciimnion-Blreel,  dbu 
Washington.  It  is  74  «et  in  Eength  on  the  street,  by  53  feet  deep,  with 
Ibree  stories.  The  emrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  front  into  a  hull  8  fed 
wide,  leading  throus!!  inm  the  yard  In  the  rear,  nhich  is  divided  by  a  wall 
into  three  portions.  The  passage  tu  the  second  and  third  Soois  isbjadouhk 
flkhi  of  stairs  near   he  front  door. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  two  Primary  School-rooma,  each  30  by  IS 
feet,  and  11  feet  high ;  and  the  Ward-room,  30  by  SO  feet 

The  schoul-roiin  un  the  tecand  floor  is  7ll  feet  by  37  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
6  inches  high  between  the  bays.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  up  between  the 
bays,  feross  tiniherB)by  which  eighteen  inches  are  grained  in  height,  diTtdini 
the  eeiliog  into  equal  compartoianls.     There  ate  ■ '■-"' — 


an  each  side  the  entrance,  17  feet  6  inches,  by  11  feet  4  inches  each,  with 
two  windows  in  each  room,  and  benches  unailihe  sides  for  the  pupils.  Ths 
•chool-room  is  lighted  on  three  sides,  and  contains  1 18  desks,  and  ^SOchaiTs, 
two  chairs  to  each  desk,  the  desks  and  chairs  beini  of  four  sizes.  The  ton 
of  the  desks  are  cherry  wood,  and  the  chairs  are  Wales'  patent.  The  desla 
are  separated  by  aisles  one  foot  four  inches  in  width,  except  the  center  aisle, 
which  is  two  feel  wide. 

The  aisles  on  the  side  nearest  the  recitation-rooms,  are  three  feet  wide, 
and  those  at  each  end,  2  feet  0  inches  each.  The  platform  on  which  an 
the  dediB  of  the  master  and  asaiatwita,  ia  eight  inches  high,  and  6  feet  S 
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inches  wide,  and  the  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  pupils  sit  with  their  backs 
to  the  pfatf&rm ;  and  the  pupils  are  so  arranged  at  the  desks  in  classes  and 
sections,  that  when  one  class  is  reciting,  the  desk  is  only  occupied  by  one 
pupil.    The  windows  are  shaded  by  inside  blinds  painted  green. 

The  school -ruum  on  the  third  floor  is  of  the  same  size,  naving  an  arch<)d 
ceiling  13  feet  high  in  the  center,  with  recitation-rooms  and  other  arrange- 
ments similar  to  the  school-room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  two  furnaces,  and  ventilated  bv  six  floes,  die- 
charging  into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  is  carried  off  by  copper 
ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  openings  into  the  flues  in  the  school-rooms  are 
controlled  by  Preston's  ventilators. 

The  frame  of  Preston's  Ventilator  is  made  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  9|  by  4> 
uch,  framed  at  the  corners,  the  end  at  each  corner  running  by  in  order  i^ 
receive  a  clamp  to  screw  the  frame  to  the  brick  work ;  the  door  is  of  plate 
iron,  (^r  wire  gage),  with  a  rod  passing  down  the  center  of  the  plate,  on  the 
back  side,  each  end  of  the  rod  running  by  the  plate  and  entering  the  frame, 
forming  a  pivot  on  which  the  plate  «>r  door  of  the  ventilator  turns.  The 
door  shuts  against  a  projection  in  the  frame. 


• 
The  Brimmer  school  has  two  masters,  one  in  each  room,  and  each  with 
an  usher  and  female  assistant. 

[Since  the  above  description  was  first  published,  (in  1843)  the  seats  and 
desks  have  been  reversed,  so  that  the  pupils  sit  with  their  faces  to  the  plat- 
form. The  former  method  was  found  by  the  teacher  to  be  "  very  incon- 
venient, and  wholly  impracticable-  The  scholar  should  see  the  face  and 
hear  the  voice  of  the  PrincifMil  as  much  as  possible."] 
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The  second  uid  third  stories  are  furnished  with  Wdes'  Palait  __  . 
School  Chair,  vhich  has  Wn  very  extensive!]?  introduced  iato  the 
■ohools  of  Boston  and  TicinJljr. 


Walk'  Ahisican  School  Chaib. 

The  seat  of  the  chair  is  baaed  upon  a 
pedestalof  east  icon,  having  no  joining  to 
get  loose  or  come  apait  in  the  arm,  and 
ia  made  faat  by  eerewa  both  in  Reseat 
and  to  the  floor.  The  back  of  the  chait 
ie  firmly  auppoited  by  the  middin  piece, 
which  passes  directly  from  the  top 
thTOugh  a  do<re-tail  in  the  seat  into  the 
foot  of  (he  pedestal.  These  chairs  are 
manufactured  by  S.  Wiles,  Jr.,  86  Kil- 
bj  Blreel,  Boston,  uf  any  height  from  8 
inches  to  IT  inches  from  the  tnp  surface 
of  the  seat  to  the  floor, 

Mr.  Wales  has,  during  the  present 
year,  (1848,)  greatly  improved  the  style 
•  of  his  chairs,  and  now  manufuciures  a 
desk  with  iron  suppi>rts  of  new  and  im- 
proved cansiruction.  For  description, 
n>  p.  209. 


The  desks  in  the  Brimmer  School  are  more  like  the  one  n  . 
the  accompanying  section  of  desk  and  chair  used  in  the  Eliot  Granunai 


■  The  cut  below  represents  the  bench  used  in  the  Primary  School.  Tlw 
toholaiB  are  separaicd  by  a  compartment.  A,  which  serves  as  a  rest  fortbs 
aim,  and  place  of  deposit  for  books. 
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SiDce  the  foragoing  ityle  of  chair  and  desk  was  introdueeil,  much  atten- 
tion hat  been  paid  Ia  the  improvement  of  school  furniture,  with  a  view 
of  MCnring  coavenieoce,  durability,  and  economy,  in  the  conBlruction  both 
^chairs  and  dealu. 

Thi  Bostok  Lath  Hisb  School  Dmk. 


^Hie  above  cut  repreaenta  an  end  view  of  a  new  style  of  deak  used 
in  the  Latin  High  bchool,  in  Bedford  atreet,  with  a  section  of  Walea' 
Palent  School  Chair.  The  standards  of  the  deaka  are  made  uf  cast 
iron,  and  are  braced  in  auch  a  manner,  that  when  properly  secured  to  the 
door,  there  is  not  (be  least  motion.  The  curve  in  the  atandard  ikcilitatea 
the  oae  <^  the  broom  ii 


Taa  BoKTOH  PaiNiBT  School  Chiib. 
These  Chain  'were  got  np  for  the  special  beoe&i  of  the  Bation  Pi 
Akmb,  bf  Joaara  W.  Inobihjiii,  Esq.,  Chainnan  of  the  Primary  ^i^imui 
Standia;  Committee;   and  hare  already  beeo   introdaced,  b;  order  c^  tb« 
Primary  School  Board,  into  Ibe  greater  portion  of  their  8-""''' 


The  fint  pattern,  is  a  Chair  with  a  Sielf  (i)  under  the  seal,  for  the  poipose 
ef  holding  me  Boolo,  Slates,  &c.  of  the  scbola:^. 

The  arcaiid  pattern  diSers  from  the  first,  in  having,  ioatead  of  the  SMf,  a 
"-'  '  •  --1  the  back  of  the  chair,  for  the  same  nse  as  the  Shelf  in  the  pre- 


lUci  Ia)  is  placed  at  UleiiJe,  instead  of  tie  back,  of  the  cbair.  The  latter  pal- 
lem  (with  toe  Rack  od  the  side)  is  IhBi  now  adopted  in  the  Bosioa  Scbools. 
TIkw  chairs  are  mauiilacinred  by  William  O.  Sballnck,  No.  ttt  CMuieraal 
Bna  Boston.  The  price  Is  finy  cents,  each,  for  those  with  the  Shel^  and 
■'rttjtnr  cents  fbr  those  with  the  Rack. 
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WiLBs'  School  Chairs  aud  Dksks. 


W*uu'  AMtBiciM  School  Cauat  a 


The  figurea  above  repreaent  the  largest  mm  of  Cbaim  Mid  Dtn,  M 
deacribed  in  the  aehea  of  niea  belon,  the  height  decieaaiiig  as  theie  atiud 

The  Chairs  repreaented  in  the  above  cut  ue  baaed  apon  a  single  podwwl 
of  iron,  (instead  ofdieuBual  legs  of  a  chair:}  the  wood-work  of  the  Chiii  ii 
Gutened  securely  upon  the  top  of  the  pedeslal,the  middle  piece  pacaee  direct); 
&om  the  top  into  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  sad  the  whole  IB  Ermly  icnwed  to 
the  floor  of  the  school-room. 

The  Desk  above  is  btended  for  two  acholan,  being  in  fbna  and  style,  badi 
in  wood  and  iron,  of  the  klest  pattern. 

The  supports  of  the  Desk  are  of  iron,  so  eonstmeted  as  to  be  entitelv  ool 
of  the  way  of  the  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time  tight  in  form,  and  peifeedf 
strong  and  hnn  in  their  position.  Thev  sto  secnrM  to  the  wood-work  st  the 
top,  and  screwed  firmly  to  the  floor  of  Uie  school-room  si  the  bottom. 

The  whole  plan  embraces  Chaibs  and  Desks  in  sstbn  sizes,  *s  fdkiwt : 

ligh,  DuK,  *idg  Dcit  the  scbolsr,  17  Isdies. 


Thoa  combining  a  mode  of  famishins  public  schools,  for  echolais  of  all  ages, 
which,  for  comfort,  duiabllity,  and  ultimate  economy,  is  boliered  to  be 
unequalled.  These  Chsiis  have  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  Sdiooh  in 
Boston  and  the  New  England  Statea.  The  Chain  or  Desks,  or  sn;  denal 
sises  of  either,  can  be  bad  sepaiately. 


WALES'   SCHOOL   CHAIB3    I 


Walks'  BowDom  School  Cbaib  and  Duk 

lie  Chair  sbore  represented  ia  finished  with  a  >ery  grscefiil  aercU  top 
ud  ornamental  centre,  the  latter  passing  from  the  top  ^roueh  a  doTetail  in 
Aeteu,  directly  into  Ibe  foot  of  the  iron  pedestal  upon  which  it  is  based, 
Aereb;  securing-  an  unequalled  degree  of  strength  and  durahility,  with  com- 
(on  u>d  beauty.  The  iron  pedestals  are  secured  tlnnly  to  the  wood-work  at 
the  lop,  and  are  then  screwed  immovably  to  the  floor  of  the  school-room. 

The  Desk  is  for  a  single  scholar,  but  can  be  made  of  any  length  in  tha 
ane  bshion,  sccommodaliDg  any  number  ofscholan  which  may  be  needful. 
It  rests  upon  iron  supports,  of  a  new  and  improted  constructioL,  which 
■eeuies  great  firmness  and  strength. 

A  comparison  of  this  cut  with  that  preceding,  will  show  Ihst  while  the  oiv 
Mineotal  in  form  has  been  introduced  in  the  Bowdoin  School  Chair,  the  more 
impmant  etementa  of  strength,  duiabitity  and  comfort,  which  experieiioe  haa 
aeccided  to  the  American  School  Chair,  have  not  been  omitted.  One 
■eeura  every  attainable  degree  of  strength  and  comfort,  at  the  lowest  price, 
whik  the  o^er  adds  to  all  these  a  greater  beauty  of  style,  with  the  jnioe 
inerened  in  proportion. 

The  uie  in  the  dtawins  is  of  a  Chair  of  16  inches,  with  a  Deak  of  98 
inebcs  in  height,  being  the  largest  of  the  series  of  seven  siies,  which  maybe 
bond  on  a  praceding  page,  in  the  description  of  the  American  School  Chair. 

560  nf  these  Chain  are  in  use  in  the  Bowdoin  School,  and  673  in  tha 
Qnincy  School,  in  Boeton. 

The  Desk  is  of  a  later  pattern  than  those  in  eilhei  of  the  srhools  named. 
Chain  or  Desks  of  this  style,  or  any  siies  of  them,  can  be  had  aepantely,  if 
desired. 

It  is  DOW  about  ten  years,  since  the  Eoanaiaclurer  first  invented  and  adopted 
the  DM  pedestal,  as  trie  base  for  School  Chairs,  and  although  the  introdoc- 
tioa  et  this  new  principle  has  been  slow,  it  haa,  nevertheless,  been  sure  and 


IIm  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  setting  up  School  Chairs  and  Deek*  on 
padestib,  or  on  fancy  forms  of  iron,  as  illustrated  b^  the  accompanying  cuts 
Bsa  been  widely  eztmded,  and  has  met  with  the  universal  spproba^on  of  ex- 
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Walh'  Hancock  School  Onun  ait>  Dnz. 

Tlie  flgurea  above  represeDt  the  lirgest  of  b  aeriei  of  nron  itn*,  H 
doieribed  on  a  preceding  page- 

The  Desk  is  for  a  angle  ichoUr,  with  a  linsie  chair.  Ttio  supports,  botk 
of  the  Chairs  and  Desks,  are  of  iron,  secured  fiimlv  lo  th«  wood-work  of  the 
Chair  or  De«k  at  the  top,  and  to  the  floor  of  the  scnool-tocMn  at  the  boltom. 

600  of  these  Chairs,  with  aiagle  Desks,  are  in  tbo  Hancock  School,  is 
BoMon. 

The  Desk  Tepreaeotecl  in  the  drawing  is  of  a  later,  and,  it  ia  bdierad,  ■ 
befer  pattern  in  aeTeral  respects,  than  those  in  the  Haiioook  School. 

Chao*  oi  Desk*  of  this  deociiption  are  farniahed    lepantol;,  irtea 

The  gteadj  inorsased  demand  for  School  Funiitnie  of  thiadescriptioa,  sad 
indeed  r>t  an  improTeiaent  in  School  FoiDitore  of  dl  kinds,  has  inauMd  tks 


Mbscriber  to  establish  a  MANurACTOar,  where,  under  hia  own  diredioB, 
all  kinds  of  School  Fuhhiturk  will  be  manufactoied  in  the  beat  manDcr. 

Etbbt  akticlc  from  thia  establishment  will  be  WABaaHTn). 

Belbre  oloaing  these  notices,  it  is  proper  lo  obserre  that  drawings  nteh 
gite  the  eonplele  idea  of  the  thing,  either  in  style  or  proportiao,  espeeiallT 
when  small  ODJeolB  are  intended  to  be  repreoented.  At  the  Ware-room  of  ita 
HantActurer,  samples  of  alt  the  foregoing  styles  of  Desks  aod  Chain  in 
•M  up,  as  if  in  actual  use  ;  and  all  peiaons  who  feel  interest  or  curiosity  in 
such  matter*  are  invited  lo  visit  and  examine  them.  It  is  oolj  b;  such  u 
invMCi^ation  that  the  complete  idea  can  be  realiied.  Ordeia  b;  mail  er 
otherwise  wiU  be  executed  with  the  same  proroptoess  and  fidelitj  aa  if  pn- 
aentedin  peiBon. 

S.  Wxua,  Ja.,  No.  14  Bromfield  street,  BestMi. 

The  forgoing  drawings  and  description  of  School  Chairs  and  School  Dcsb, 
mannlactuTed  by  S.  Waleo.  Jun.,  M  Bromfield  sueet,  Boatoo,  Mass.,  ii* 
copied  foHn  the  eiioular  of  the  maaDbciunr,  by 


RoM'a  SoHOOL  Cbuk  mo  Dhk- 


Tbe  above  cut  rem-eacDts  a  n«w  *ty1e  of  school  chair  and  df 

betured  by  Joseph  X.  Roes,  corner  of  Ivcra  and  Hopkip«  etreets, 

"The  legs,  or  supports  of  the  desk  and  »eat,  are  of  cast-iron,  of  clss- 
•ieal  design,  conTenieotly  shaped  in  reference  to  sweeping,  and  are  Srmly 
■eenred  to  the  wood-worlt  of  tne  chair  and  desk,  and  to  the  floor. 

The  chairs  are  made  of  seven  sizes,  viz. :  9.  10,  13, 13,  14,  15,  and  18 
inches  hiffh  from  the  floor  to  (he  upper  surface  of  the  seat ;  and  the  desks 
tn  manufactured  to  correspond  to  Die  size  of  the  chairs." 

These  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  Public  High  School-hotue, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Charlestowo,  and  into  several  of  the  nev  Grammar 
Sebool'hmises  in  Boston,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction  wherever  they 
have  been  introduced. 

Ur.  Ross  also  mandacturea  tables  and  desks  for  the  use  of  teadiers. 
WBB*  tor  apparatus,  and  for  library,  and  other  fumitare  for  school-Tootn." 

Hr.  Ron  also  mannfactures  a  style  of  school  desk,  with  seat  attached, 
which  has  been  introduced  very  extensively  into  village  and  country  dis- 
tricts in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  reconmiended  wheiever  a  rigid  economy 
most  be  observed  in  furnishing  a  school-room.  The  end-piece,  or  sup- 
pwls,  both  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  wood-worii  u 
utBched  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  sizes,  giving  a  seat  from 
ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  Mge  next  lo  the  scholar  from 
seveoteen  to  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 
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Plan  and  Description  op  Bowdoin  Grammar  School-Ho0bi. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-house,  completed  in  1848,  is  situated  on  Myitle 
street,  and  with  the  yard  occupies  an  area  of  about  75  feet  by  68  feet,  bomded 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basemeot  stoiy 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  lb  feet  9  inches  extreme  lennh  by  54  feet  6 
inches  extreme  breadth — ^having  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  bein?  13  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  Tne  ground  descends  rapidly  fitmi 
Myrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  One  third  d 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  fnniaces,  coal  bins,  pumps, 
&C..  and  the  remainiog  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  3rard,  thereby  affording  a  oor- 
erea  play-ground  for  the  pupils. 

The  tnini  story  is  finisnea  into  one  hall  72  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  Ifn)  pupils.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  lb  feet  hj  12  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  Ubraiy,  &c.  There  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  which 
is  35  feet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  connected  by  sliding  doon 
thai  aUlhe  pupi^  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  dooisin 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  froot 
entiy.    The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  aod  aesks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  story  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  wanned  by  one  of  Chllson's  Fll^ 
naces.  In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  the  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  rashins 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constructed  ana 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pore 
and  healthy  atmosphere  will  stall  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms, juth 
vided  the  mmaces  are  properly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  the  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmo9' 
phere  above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  theie 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  Wales*  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  Desk, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  style,  as  described  on  page 
203  and  205. 

This  is  a  school  for  giris  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  school, 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  of 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  oceopf 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  bis  other  two  assistants  wUl  occupy  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

The  master  of  the  writmg  department  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  the 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  his  ovn 
department. 

The  school,  when  fUU,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  into 
two  divisions,  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  The  first  week  afler  the  vacatioD  in 
August,  the  first  divLsion  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  depaitment 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  writm| 
department ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attena 
in  the  granmiar  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department  The  next 
week,  tnis  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  mis  alteration  is  to  con- 
tinue through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being  cotmted. 

This  house  and  the  Gluincy  Granmiar  School-house  are  built  after  designs  bj 
Blr.  Bryant 


A,  A,  EotraDce  for  PapUs. 

B,  Diuo  lor  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Stndj  balls,  each  35  b;  38  feet ; 
wiik  sears  and  desks  for  lOU  pupils. 

D,  Sliding   door,    by  which  Ihe  two 
lOoms  on  the  second  floor  are  thrown 


Two  redutitm 
floor,  16  reel  b;  13. 
Q,  Room  to  feet  by  13,  for  library,  ap- 


H,  Roan'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 
F,  Teacher's  platform  with  desk  for 

teacher  and  assistants. 
S,  S.  Staircase  leaditig  to  second  and 

third  floors. 
a.  Case  with  glass  doors  for  appan- 

c,  Closet  for  Teacher, 
f,  Orate. 

r.  Hot  air  renter. 
V,  Flues  for  ventUadoD. 


Pua  OP  Ttim  Fuei. 
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Plam  and  DssoEiFnoN  OF  ftunfOT  Grammar  SoBooxD-HomB, 

Boston. 

■ 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedieatad  on  the  9Gdi  of 
Jane,  1848,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  180  feet,  extending  from  Tyler  street 
to  Hudson  street 

The  Roond  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  bodr 
being  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  li 
feet  in  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gymnastic  exercises^ 

Each  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  from  die 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-roouL 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  }Mk  ia 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  »  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  23  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rowi^ 
suflicient  to  accommodate  "TOO  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  ikt  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  3  school-rooms  on  eacn  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  averaging  about  * 
3U  feet  by  26^  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  3  winoows  at 
the  side,  and  3  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  34 feet  by  about  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cheriy,  3|  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doon^  facing  the 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  2  ieet 
in  length,  made  of  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Ross,  maker.    Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  lumself. 

The  chair  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  caat 
iron  support. 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
smidl  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  3^  feet  wide,  8  feet  fioo 
the  floor. 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  provided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  3  sinks  in  the  corrioor,  with  ooo' 
veniences  for  introducing  Cochiluate  water.  The  description  of  this  stoiy  wiU 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats^ao  thai 
the  light  may  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

The  buildmg  is  warmed  by  4  lumaces  placed  in  the  basement,  8  being  idaeed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  immo- 
diately  over  it,  the  cast  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  bcdlding  was 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-duct  to  the  roof^  14  inches  bj  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman. 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  3  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  anoone  of 
Mitchell's. 

A  library  costing  8300  has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  CUiincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-uames  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  per.cils,  rubber,  dec.  Each  desk  has  an  inV.^*^M 
sunk  into  the  right-hand:  coner,  with  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occiqaed  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  constnic- 
tioB  of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  d[ivisio!ns  eadi,  and  the 
first  class  3. 

On  the  3rd  floor  are  tlie  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  inairaetion  d 
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the  Prindpal,  and  the  several  divisioos  of  the  2d  class  instructed  br  assistants; 
On  the  9d  floor  is  the  2d  diyision  of  the  1st  class  instracted  by  the  sub-mas- 
ter, with  the  several  divisions  of  the  3d  class  under  assistants;  and  the  usher 
ukes  the  3rd  division  of  the  Isi  class,  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  4th  class 
on  the  1st  floor.  By  this  arrangement  the  government  is  rendered  compara- 
tirely  easy.  The  whole  school  is  brought  together  in  the  hall  for  devouoDal 
semoes,  and  other  general  exercises. 


■  1  li 


Flan  of  flnt  Hoot. 

A,  A,  Front  Door. 

B,  B.  Entries. 

C,  CDrridor  or  Hall. 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  94  feet  by  6|. 

r,  r,  f ,  r,  Hot-air  flues. 

V,  V,  V,  V,  Preston's  Ventilators  for  controlling  the  flues  in  the  nartitioii  wal^ 
which  eommunicate  with  the  iron  smoke  pipes  near  the  top  of  the  buildiuf; 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  first  stoiy  only. 

«, «,  e,  e,  Indicates  the  location  of  the  floes  of  Emerson's  Yentilaton  in  tht 
seecnid,  third  and  fourth  stories. 

s.  Sink. 

Cf€.e,e,  Closets. 

<  <  Closets  10  feet  by  11  feet. 
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Purs  and  Description   or  the  Putnam   Free   SoHOOLrHousi, 

Nbwburtport,  Mass. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  has 
been  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and  to  whom 
the  work  of  organizing  this  important  institution  has  been  committed, 
for  the  following  plans  and  description. 

The  Putnam  Free^  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Putnam,  a 
native  of  Newbury.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  amount  invested  in  the  school-house  and  its  appur- 
tenances. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
(April,  1848,}  is  limited  by  the  Trustees  to  80.  No  pupil  can  be 
received  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  for  less  time  than  one  year. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  lead  pupils  through  an  extended 
course  of  English  studv.  It  is  open  to  students  from  any  portion  of 
the  country,  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion.   No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

This  building  is  situated  on  High  street,  directly  opposite  the  Common  or 
Mali  It  is  constmcted  of  brick,  with  comeirs,  door-siUs,  onderpinning,  steps, 
etc,  of  freestone.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement  story, 
65i  feet  in  length,  and  52&  in  breadth. 

The  npper  story  is  divided  into  two  principal  school-rooms,  each  49^  feet  by 
40|.  There  is  also  a  small  room  in  this  story  for  the  use  of  the  Principal. 
The  lower  story  contains  a  hall  for  lectures  and  other  general  exercises,  and 
foor  recitation  rooms.  The  hall  is  44  feet  by  4di.  Two  of  the  recitation 
rooms  are  14  feet  by  17,  and  two  are  1 1  by  20. 

Each  of  the  principal  school-rooms  is  furnished  with  64  single  seats  and 
desks,  besides  recitation  chairs,  settees^  etc.  The  desks  are  made  of  cherry: 
and  both  the  desks  and  the  chairs  are  sapported  by  iron  castings,  screwea 
firmly  to  the  floor.  In  form  and  constraction,  they  are  similar  to  kimball's 
"  Improved  School  Chairs  and  Desks." 

The  central  aisles  are  two  feet  and  eight  inches  in  width ;  the  side  aisles, 
foar  feet  and  foar  inches;  and  the  remaining  aisles,  two  feet 

The  building  is  warmed  b^  two  furnaces.  It  is  ventilated  by  six  flaes  from 
tile  hall  on  the  lower  floor,  six  from  each  of  the  school-rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  one  from  each  of  the  recitation  rooms.  Each  of  these  fines  has  two 
registers ;  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  The  two  princi- 
pal school-rooms  are  furnished  with  double  windows. 

The  institution  is  provided  with  ample  play-grounds  and  jrarden  plots,  back 
of  the  building  and  at  the  ends.    It  has  also  a  bell  weighing  S40  lbs. 

The  first  appropriation  of  the  Trustees  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  is  one 
thousand  dollars.  Other  appropriations  will  probably  be  maae,  as  the  wants 
of  the  school  may  require.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  procured  by  the  Trus- 
tees, the  instimtion  is  to  have  the  use  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  which  will 
cost  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground,  with  the  various  appurtenances,  excln- 
live  of  apparatus,  has  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  accompanying  pians  give  a  correct  representation  of  the  arrangements 
on  the  two  prmcipal  floors. 

The  building  was  erected  after  designs  and  speciflcations  by  Mr.  Biyant| 
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PtTTNAM  PREE  BCHOOL-HOUSE.— LOWER  STORY 


H — Hall  for  lectarei  and  other  general  ezerciaei,  44  feet  by  48).  A — ^Ralted 
platform  for  deak.  D — Front  door.  ^The  portico  in  front  doea  not  appear  in  tba 
plate.)  B,  B— Recitation  rooma,  11  feet  bv  20.  R,  R— ReciUtioi|  looma,  14  feet 
by  17.  E,  £,  E,  E^En^riea.  C,  C— Waah  cloaeU,  under  the  ataira.  a,  •— Doon 
leading  to  the  baaement  atory.  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d— Dooii.  Ty  ▼,  t,  t,  Ti 
▼,  T|  ▼,  T,  T.— Ventilating  fluea. 
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PUTNAM  FREE  SCHOOlr-HOITSB^OPPBB  8T0BT. 


^r^F. 


3  [5: 


□ 


a 


cacbcQcOGDoDcactt 


d°Dd°DcOca°DcQ]  □ 


cGcOcGcQ°adcCld° 
cOcG'Cl'ClaD'CldCP 

°P  d  °D  dD  d  dQ  nD  ^0° 


a 


a 


a 


cQcOdddddcaD 

dddddddd^  □ 
dddddddd^  □ 

dddddddd° 
dddddddd=' 
dddddddd^ 
dddddddd^ 


D 


M,  D— Room  for  Male  Department.    F,  D— Room  for  Fem*le  Deputment. 

A    A Railed  platform*  for  teachers'  deaki.      L — Prineipal'i  room.     C,  C— 

Cloaeta.    p,  p— Raiaed  platforms  under  the  black-boards,    s,  s,  s,  s,  a,  s — SettM* 
d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d— Doors,    t,  t,  t,  t,  t,  t,  t,  ▼,  t,  t,  t,  t— Ventilating  floei 
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Plans  and  DiaoEiPTioN  or  the  Public  High  Scbool-Housi, 

HARTroBD,  Conn. 

The  Public  High  School-House  of  Hartford  was  built  after  more 
than  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  committee  having  visited 
Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Providence,  aod 
Middletown,  for  this  purpose,)  under  the  constant  oversight  of  a 
prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committee,  and  with  due 
regard  to  a  wise  economy.  The  committee  ^ere  limited  in  their 
expenditure  for  lot,  building,  and  fixtures,  to  $12,000 ;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constructed 
for  that  sum,  individuals  on  the  committee  immediately  contributed 
$2,400  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  complete  the  house  with  the 
latest  improvements.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  haire  beea 
isainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kind  in  New  Eogland,  when  the  aggregate  cost  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Hiffh  School  is  designed  for  both  males  apd  females,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings,  and  the  groands,  are  made  wiih  reference  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  in  the  same  school. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building  stands  is  at  the  comer  of  Asylnm  and  Am. 
streets,  and  is  at  once  central,  and  large  enough  for  the  appropriate  yards.  The 
yards  are  separated  by  a  close  and  substantial  board  fence,  and  the  groondsare 
well  laid  out  a»l  properly  inclosed;  they  will  also  soon  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  upon  a  finn  suae 
basement.  Its  dimensions  are  50  by  75  feet.  The  basement  is  13  feet  in  the 
clear,  six  feet  of  which  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard.  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing  is  occupied  by  furnaces,  coal  bins,  sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  &c  At  one 
end,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  a  stair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extends  from  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spacioos 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  rooms,  each  1 1  by  14  feet,  are  be- 
tween the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  first  floor  being  used  for  a  front  entiy  to  the 
building,  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  Libiaiy 
and  Apparatus.  Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feet  on  the  first  floor,  and  imme- 
diately bencaih  the  stair  cases,  receive  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  &c.,of 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  and 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  of 
iwo  feet  four  inches  in  width.  An  aisle  of  eight  feet  in  width  passes  through 
me  middle  of  the  rooms,  parallel  to  the  narrower  passages.  A  space  of  fire 
feet  m  width  is  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  seats  in  the  ranees  and 
the  partition  wall  of  the  rooms.  A  round  the  sides  of  the  ixx>m5,  tastefully  con- 
structed  settees  are  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  visiters,  and  in  the  upper  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  room  below, 
dimng  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  pupils,  when  seated,  face  the  teachers'  desks  and  platforms,whichoccapr 
Uie  space  between  the  entrance  doors  of  each  room. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  feet  long,  and  five  broad,  ei- 
tends  between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitation  fcoms,  which  are  also  lined 
with  a  conunuous  blackboard.  There  is  also  a  blackboard  extendine  the 
ennre  length  of  the  teachers' platform  in  the  lower  room,  and  two  of  smaller  di- 
mensions m  the  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  folding 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparatus  room.  Twenty  cliairB,  of  small  di- 
mensions and  sixteen  inches  in  heisht,  are  placed  around  each  recitaUoo  room, 
thirteen  inches  apart  and  seven  inches  from  the  walls,  and  securely  tasiened  » 
tbe  floor.    A  clock,  with  a  circular  gilt  frame  and  eighieen-inch  dial  plate,  i« 
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placed  over  the  teachers'  platform  in  each  school  it>om,  in  ftall  view  of  the  pi^pils* 
A  small  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers'  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  wire  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  room  above,  by 
vhich  the  time  of  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  &c.,  are  signified  to 
the  members  of  the  lower  rooms. 

The  school-rooms  in  the  first  and  second  storieaare  50  feet  sqnare,  and  13  feet 
in  height — to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  13  by  23  feet  are  attached. 
The  laige  rooms  are  famished  with  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
Desks,"  placed  in  six  ranges,  eziending  back  from  toe  teachers'  platforms,  ten 

esks  forming  a  range,  and  two  chairs  attached  lo  each  desk,  furnishing  accom- 

odations  in  each  room  for  120  pupils— 60  of  either  sex.  Ample  room  yet 
etnaias  in  front  of  these  ranges  to  increase  the  number  of  desks  when  the 
van  IS  of  the  school  demand  them.  The  desks  are  four  feet  in  length  and  one 
foot  four  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
moderately  inclined  tops  SLveJixed  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openings  for 
bucks  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  are  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  from  dust  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by 
mahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
of  basswood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherry,  moulded  both  to  add  beauty  to 
the  form  of  the  chair,  and  to  afibrd  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  Ab 
are  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
supporters,  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor. 

ihe  entire  upper  story  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This  is  ap- 
propriated to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 
i^cbool,  todaiiy  recess,  and  calisthenic  exercises.  A  moderately  raised  platform 
is  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 
are  ranged  around  the  walls:  these,  properly  arranged,  together  with  the  settees 
from  the  lower  rooms,  whicn  are  easily  transported  above,  speedily  convert  the 
open  Hall  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room, — and  also  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  public  examinations  and  exhibitions.  . 

In  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — a  pump  of  the  most  approved  construction,  an  ample  sink,  two  wash 
basins  with  towels,  glass  drinkmg  tumblers,  and  a  looking-glass.  Ranges  ot 
hooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  Ace,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
nnmbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pupils,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
capacity  of  the  house  will  accommodate.  In  the  girls'  room,  pairs  of  smaU 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  beneath  the  bonnet  hooKs,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes.  In  the  boys'  room,  boot-jacks  are  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  the  exchnnee  of  boots  for  slippers  when  they  enter  the  build- 
ia^— an  important  article,  and  of  which  no  one  in  this  department  of  the  school 
is  destitute.  A  thin  plank,  moderately  inclined  by  hollowing  the  upper  side,  is 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
wots  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  beneath  the 
floor.  A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms, 
aiao  with  pipes  for  conveying  away  the  water.  Stools  are  secured  to  the  floors 
for  convenience  in  exchanging  boots,  shoes,  &:c.  Directly  under  the  stairs  is  an 
OMHiuM  QATRCRiTM — au  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  carefully  deposited 
ihreds  of  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  HUer  subject, 
of  course,  to  frequent  removal.  These  rooms,  in  common  with  the  others,  are 
eaiefoUy  wanned.  The  wainscoting  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case, 
is  ibrmed  of  narrow  boards,  grooved  and  longued,  placed  perpendicularly,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.  The  railing  of  the  stQir  case  is  of  black 
valnut  A  paneled  wainscoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.  All  the  wood 
vork,  indnding  the  librarv  and  apparatus  cases,  is  neatly  painted,  oak-grained, 
ud  varnished.  The  teachers'  taoies  are  made  of  cherry,  eight  feet  in  length, 
tad  two  feet  fonr  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers  in  each,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  eight  legs.  A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  material  is  placed 
•a  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers'  desk  in  the  upper  rodlh,  a  piano 
ii  to  be  plaoed,  for  use  during  the  opening  and  closing  exereises  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  recesses.  Venetian  window 
Uiads  with  rolling  slats,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  being  of  a  slight 
teff  color,  they  modify  the  lignt  without  imparting  a  sombre  hue  to  the  room. 
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The  baUding  Is  warmed  thronghoat  by  two  of  Hanks'  Improved  Air  Heata, 
placed  in  the  basement. 

The  ▼entilation  of  the  school-rooms,  or  the  rapid  discharge  of  the  air  which 
has  become  impare  by  respiration,  is  most  thoroughly  secured  in  connection 
with  a  constant  influx  of  pure  warm  air  from  the  furnaces,  by  discharging  ven- 
tiducts  or  flues,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  building  at  the  part  of  the  rooms 
most  distant  from  the  registers  of  the  furnaces.  The  ventiducts  of  each  room 
are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  carried  from  the  floor  entirely  separate 
to  ihe  Stationary  Top,  or  Ejector  above  the  roof.  The  openings  into  the  ven- 
tiducts, both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,  are  two  feet  square,  and  are 
governed  by  a  sliding  door  or  blind. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  front  and  main  entrance  of  the  bnilding. 
The  architectural  entrance  is  of  simple  design,  fourteen  feet  in  width,  aM 
twenty  feet  in  height.  All  the  parts  are  wrought  from  dark  colored  stone,  and 
on  the  crowning  stone  of  the  entablature.  Public  Hioh  School,  appears  in 
plain  and  prominent  relief.  Large  folding  doors,  with  side  and  top  lights,  close 
the  entrance. 

A  side  knob  commands  a  bell  suspended  in  the  Library  Room,  directly  behind 
the  Principal. 

A  broad  stone  walk  reaches  from  the  steps  to  the  street ;  flagging  walks  also 
extend  from  the  street  to  the  side  entrances  of  the  bnilding,  and  thence  to  the 
outbuildings. 

The  Library  contains  an  Encyclopedia,  the  most  approved  Dictionaries,  both 
Classical  and  English,  and  other  important  books  of  reference  for  the  u.se  of  the 
School,  together  with  selected  works  for  the  direct  professional  reading  of  the 
teachers. 

Several  educational  and  scientifle  periodicals  are  furnished  to  the  School, 
and  which  at  the  end  of  each  year  will  form  additional  volumes  for  the  Libraiy. 

Pelton*s  and  Olney*s,  together  with  Mitchell's  new  series  of  outline  ma;», 
published  by  J.  H.  Mather  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  a  fourteen-inch  terres- 
trial globe,  aid  in  the  department  of  Greneral  Geography. 

Mattison's  series  of  sixteen  astronomical  maps;  a  fourteen-inch  celestial 
globe  *,  Vale's  improved  tweniy-four-inch  celestial  globe  and  transparent  sphere ; 
a  magic  lantern,  with  sets  of  slides,  containing  thirty  accurate  telescopic  and 
astronomical  views;  a  reflecting  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  distance,  with 
magnifying  power  of  700,  and  Chamberlin's  best  Tellurium,  aid  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Astronomy. 

Historical  maps,  charts,  6cc.,  an  Isothermal  chart,  and  set  of  large  drawings 
.  to  illustrate  the  anatomical  structure,  and  the  physiological  functions  of  ue 
system,  will  be  procured. 

The  following  apparatus  has  already  been  procured  to  aid  in  illustrating  and 
demonstrating  in  the  studies  named : 

Mechanics. — Set  of  mechanical  powers,  arranged  in  a  mahogany  frame, 
comprising  three  levers,  each  sixteen  inches  long.  Five  sets  of  brass  poUeys 
strung  with  cord  and  properly  balanced.  Brass  weights  from  one  to  sixteen 
ounces.  Screw  and  lever  with  nut.  Screw  as  an  inclined  plane.  Ship  cap- 
stan. Wheel  and  axle.  Wedge  in  two  parts.  Inclined  plane,  with  carriage. 
Movable  fulcrum  and  lever,  for  combining  the  power  of  screw  and  lever. 
Machine  for  illustrating  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces — ^thirteen  experi- 
imenis. 

pN0HJMATica.«— Air  Pump— frame  made  of  rose-wood  beautifolly  poUshed— 
barrel  twelve  by  four  incnes  inside ;  large  plate,  stop-cock,  and  barometer  in 
vacuo,  and  worked  with  a  polished  steel  lever  four  feet  in  length,  $85,00. 
Large  swelled,  nnen-top  bell  glass.  Several  plain  bell  glasses  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Bell  glass  with  brass  cap  to  receive  stop-cock.  Connector,  sliding 
rod,  &c.  Revolving  jet  in  vacuo.  Bursting  squares  and  wire  guard  for  same. 
Condensing  chamber  and  condensing  gauge.  Artificial  fountain,  with  exterior 
and  interior  jets.  Sheet  rubber  bag  in  vacuo,  illusirating  the  rarefaction  of 
confined  air  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  external.  Mercury  tunnel  to  ex- 
hibit the  mercurial  shower,  porosity  of  wood,  pressure  of  the  air,  and  also  the 
luminous  shower.    Guinea  and  feather  tube.    Philosophical  water  hammer. 
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Apparatns  iUnstrating  the  absurdity  of  saction,or  the  necessity  of  atmospheric 
m«ssare  to  the  operation  of  the  iifling  pump.  Torricellian  barometer  improved. 
Bell  in  vacuo.  Apparatus  ill ustratiDg  the  Duoyancy  of  air,  gas,  &c.  Weighing 
air  and  specific  gravity  apparatus.  Freezing  apparatus  with  thermometer. 
Condensing  syringe.  Cylindrical  open-top  bell  glasses,  three  sizes.  Hand  and 
bladder  glass,  to  illustrate  aimospheric  pressure.  Bladder  cap,  with  cap  and 
stop-cock.  Double  acting  exhauster  and  condenser.  Brass  hemispherical  caps 
vita  handles,  stop-cock  and  stand.  Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  ConnectiDg  screws,  guard  screws,  sliding  rod,  with  pack- 
ing screws  and  binding  screws.  Flexible  hose  and  screw  connectors.  Hydro- 
gen bottle.  Lead  hose  for  conducting  gases.  Floating  bulbs  for  condensation. 
Sheet  rubber  and  sheet  rubber  bags.  Ulass  bells  and  stems  for  freezing  appa- 
ratus. Pair  magnetic  swans.  Detonating  glass  tubes.  Wire  gauze,  to  illus- 
trate Davy's  satiety  lamp. 

Hturostatics. — Hydrostatic  bellows,  with  glass  and  brass  tubes,  glas.s  tun- 
nels, weights,  6cc.  Fair  of  workihg  models  of  the  forcing  and  lifting  pump. 
Graduated  glass  jars  for  cubic  inches. 

Electricity. — Electrical  machine,  2i  inch  plate,  $50,00.  Leyden  jar  of  four 
qoarts.  Do.  do.  for  suspension  with  movable  rinss  and  points.  Do.  do.  with 
sliding  discharger.  Electrometer  jar,  by  which  the  charge  may  be  measured, 
&c.  Electric  batterieswith  six  four-quart  jars.  Sliding,  directing  rod.  Spiral 
spotted  tube.  Jointed  discharger,  glass  handle.  Universal  discharger.  Insu- 
lating stand.  Electric  bells.  Wax  cylinder.  Thunder  house  with  fixtures. 
Gas  pistol.  Gas  generator  and platina  igniter,  four  quarts.  Longhaired  man. 
Electric  float  wheel  and  point.  Abbe  Noloes'  globe.  Luminous  bell  glass. 
Electric  S.  Aurora  flask.  Electric  seasons  machine.  Elastic  rubber  ball. 
Ether  spoon.  Chamberlin's  cylindrical  gasometers,  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
united,  forming  a  compound  blow  pipe,  $60,00.  Iron  retort  for  oxygen  gas. 
Metallic  reflectors  with  stand,  iron  oall  and  stands  and  a  thermometer.  Glass 
spirit  lamp.  Spirit  boiler  to  use  with  reflectors.  Dropping  tube.  Glass  tun- 
nels. G  raduated  glass  hydrometer.  Flask  with  screw-cap  admitting  thermom- 
eter. Platina  and  copper  pendant  spoons.  Brass  pipe  for  blowing  gas  bubbles. 
Hydrogen  gas  generator,  with  platina  sponge  for  ligntin^  a  long  detonating  jet 
Lamp  stand.  Flexible  hose  for  transferring  and  conducting  gases.  Scales  and 
weigbts  for  chemical  purposes.  Pyrometer  with  two  lamps  and  rods.  Section 
model  of  the  high  pressure  engine. 

Galvanic  Magnetic  and  Electro  Magnetic. — Davis's  cylindric  battery. 
Steel  U  magnet  and  armature.  Magnetic  needles  and  stands.  Electro  mag- 
net. Electro  coil  and  hemispheric  magnets.  Terrestrial  helix.  Primary  coil 
and  handles  for  shocks.    Separable  helics  for  analysis  of  shocks. 

Optics.— Models  of  the  human  eye  in  three  parts.    FHg,  1st.  A  dissectible 

eye  four  inches  in  diameter,  showing  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary  process,  choroid 

tonic,  crystalline  lens,  vitreous  bimor,  retina,  black  pigment,  optic  nerve,  Ace. 
«r^  «j  oi.._.__.t. ,_  .. .._.   _..i^  .. .__      ^^  o^  The  eye 

the  retina, 
short  sight, 
and  pefifect  sighL 

An  ozy-hydrogen  microscope  will  soon  be  added  in  this  department. 

With  the  above  apparatus  more  than  eight  himdred  experiments  can  be  per- 
fimned.      • 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  practical  surveying,  and  the  elements  of  en- 
gineering, a  Tneodolite,  of  approved  English  manulacture,  is  provided.  Cost 
fUO. 

Other  apparatus  will  from  time  to  time  be  added,  as  the  wants  of  the  School 
may  require. 

BmUing  Commitke. — ^A.  M.  Collins,  D.  F.  Robinson,  T.  Belkkap,  J.  M. 
BcNCBy  W.  Pease,  Jr.,  Edward  Buttov,  E.  D.  Tiffany. 
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Fig.  2— Oboohs  Pla.N|  Yakd,  Baumbht, 


A— Front  yard. 

B— Girls'  yard. 

C— Boys'  yard. 

D—Door. 

E— Boys'  entrance  rooms. 

G— Girls'  entrance  zooms. 

P— -Furnace. 

S— Stoirs. 

W— Windows. 

P— Privies,  with  ircreen,  doors,  ice, 

X— GatesL 


B 


~1 


a — Cold  air  ducts. 

b— Warm  air  ducts. 

c—Foul  air  ducts  or  ventilating  flues. 

d— Smoke  pipe. 

e — Pump,  sink. 

f— Umbrella  stand. 

g— Hollowed  plank  to  lecehre 

boots,  overshoes,  6ce. 
o— Bins  for  nard  coal,  charcoal,  ta» 
j— Close  board  fence. 
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Pre.  3— PLAK  OF  PmsT  Floor. 


A-r-Pront  entrance. 
B — Girls'  entrance. 
C — Boys'  entrance. 
I— Centre  aisle,  eight  feet 

Lr— Aisle 'between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  four  inches. 
K— Side  aisle,  four  feet  fear  inches. 
M— Space  five  feet  wide. 
T— Teachers'  platform  and  desk. 

R— Recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-three  feet  by  twelve,  ihmished  witf 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall  and  thirteen  inches  apart. 
^—Library  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 
N— Kimball's  desk  and  two  chairs. 
O—Piano. 

r— Hot  air  registers.   • 
c— Ventilating  flue  or  foul  air  ducU    N— Settees. 


rif.  4— PLAll  OF  SlOOHB  FLooa. 


PimUO  HIQR  BCBOOL,  BARTTORD. 


Rg.  !>■  TraDSTCTBe  sectton  ezhlbliioK  the  m 
bot  ui  Sues  are  earned  up  on  tbe  msiSe  ol'  I 
daebuge  into  the  Staiianary  Top  or  Ejector 

Pig.  6.  Lateral  section  of  the  rectidueis  or  foal  air  flnes,  showing  lh«  taan- 
netin  wbich  Ibe  fines  are  packed  logelher  and  carried  up  separatelv  from  the 
Boor  of  each  .-oomantll  Ihey  discharge  into  ihecomnioDtjecior.  Theent  doei 
■KH  RpKsenl  pTOperlv  the  maoner  in  which  the  flues  ore  carried  imder  and  ovi 
rfltaW     *^ 

Fig.  T.    Hmi'  iMntoTED  Air  Hcitu. 
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The  following  description  and  notice  of  Hanlu'  Fnniace  or  Im- 
proved Air  Heater,  which  has  worked  well  in  the  High  School,  ia 
taken  from  the  Circular  of  the  Patentee, 

"The  Air  Heater  is  set  In  the  cellar  or  basemeiilsiirroiiiidedbj'adonblebiltlt 
wall— each  four  inches  thick  and  four  inches  apart,  arched  over  the  lop,  leav- 
ing a  door  in  the  rear,  of  sufficient  size  to  take  out  the  Healer— the  door  lo  be 
closed  Willi  two  thicknesses  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  three  inches  apart.  At  Um 
bottom  of  the  wall,  directly  under  the  pipes,  also  opposite  the  stove,  iotiodnce 
■  nipplv  or  pure  air  from  outside  of  the  building— in  is  coming  in  coDiaci  wilb 
the  heated  surfaces,  rises  rapidly  and  passes  off  into  tin  conduciora  leadini 
from  the  arch  over  the  Heater,  to  the  apartments  intended  to  be  warmed. 

The  peculiar  improvemel  ■       '  •■-■■•.  .........  t 

as  its  temjierature  is  rpincc; 

and  at  the  Imc  s'.  passes  n 

btODghljirsf  in  c^mtact  with 

and  as  it  becomes  warm  and  rises,  is  brought  in  contact  with,  and  riMs  luiung 

pipes  of  a  lemperalure  tmuimuiVv  and  rcgvlarty  inmawu!,  until  at  the  iiglM 

It  passes  ofi'  iiiio  C'jndnelois  leading  to  ine  rooms     Thus  ihieurrtnl  otkealU 

directly  am'rary  to  the  lUrreiU  o(mr  passing  into  the  apattmenls. 

It  will  radiate  more  heat,  with  a  given  quantity  ofluel,  titan  any  other  a|ipa> 
nlns  now  in  use  fur  the  !<ame  puqiose. 

It  is  perfectly  accessible  at  all  times,  and  may  be  cleared  of  ashes  and  soot 
cither  when  inofCiation  ur  not,  by  simply  opening  the  door  of  the  Hadialor. 

All  the  coal  it  may  contain  can  always  he  seen  by  looking  iu  at  the  "  reeding 
ioor ;"  thus  it  may  at  once  be  known  if  ihe  quani-iJy  and  qualUy  of  the  coal  ia 
'BS  It  should  be. 

Ills  so  conslracted  thai  the  required  quantity  of  heat  can  bIwbts  he  had  and 
toatrolled,  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure,  wiilia  carresponding  consnmp- 
tiuii  uf  luel." 


Fig.  8;    Ewbill's  Ik  pa  ov  ED  Can  a 


FREE  ACADEMT,  NEW  TORK.  -^m 

Pun  ahd  Dbscriptton  of  the  Free  Academy  in  the  Citt  op 

New  York. 

The  Free  Academy  is  sitnated  on  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Lexington  avenue,  in  the  npper  part  of  the  city,  being  conyenieot  of  access 
from  all  the  mat  thoronghfares.  The  style  of  architecture,  in  ^hich  the  build-, 
ing  is  erected,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  halls  and  colleges  of  the  14th  cea- 
inry,  in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  gieatcsc  perfection  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
leamine,  science  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 


pro- 
posed to  constmcl  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  being  built 
of  brick.  The  architect,  Mr.  Ren  wick,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarks, 

"1  am  confident  that  the  style  1  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  the  one  beyt  adaptccf  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  flues 
become  ornamental,  a/)d  a  loof  of  high  pitch,  necessary  for  external  beauty^ 
and  capable  of  being  intersected  by  dormer  windows,  which  latter  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  great  hall,  in  the  roof. 

"As  yon  (the  Poard)  have  proposed,  with  ferfcc?  correctness,  to  make  the 


iog  should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  planned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap- 
pear inharmonious,  and  therefore  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  ventilating  flues  necessary  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment perfect,  would  entirely  preclude  the  adoption  of  t'he  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effect,  apart  from  their  being  much  more 
expensive,  and  less  beautiful. 

"I  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reasons  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  for  the  building,  because  it  mi^ht  at  first  sight  appear  expensive,  and 
therefore  improper  for  such  an  institution.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buttresses  impart  to  the  building,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  butti esses  will  also  serve  for  ventila- 
ting fines,  which  in  such  a  hiiildi;.?  should  be  of  lj>rf]re  size,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  fnr  as  possible,  any  fiiction  fjom  iMerfering  witli  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air,  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  bv  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows :  The  length  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feel.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  65  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  tow- 
en,  110  feet 

The  building  is  divided  into  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  under 
the  roof  The  basement  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  afford  ground 
for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  are  the  janitors'  lodgings,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  students.'  The  first, 
second  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spaciooA 
halls,  which  are  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  building  longitudinally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,  are  again  divided,  affordioff 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  Sec.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  126 
feet  long  by  60  feet  in  breadth,  divided  b^  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  roof, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of^ which  is  40  feet 
in  height,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  20  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  whicn  it  forms  part,  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormers 
in  the  roof,  and  when  finialied,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  collegiatv 
hal.  m  this  coontry. 

The  expense  of  the  building,  oompleie,  without  the  ftanutnre,  will  be  46,000 
MlaiB.      , 
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The  Free  Academy  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  established  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  1847,  in  pursu^ce  of  authority  granted 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  memorial  of  the  Board,  and  on  condition 
tnat  the  question  of  its  establishment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  The  question  was  so  submitted  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1847,  and  19,904  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  the 
same  to  3,409  against.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
Board  to  erect  a  building  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  and  to  raise  hj 
tax  annually  for  its  support,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  exclusive  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  State  Literature  Fund,  and  any  other  means  from  other 
sources  than  those  of  taxation.  Admission  into  the  Academy  b  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  character  and  design  of  this  institution  may  be  gathered  firon 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Memorial  of  the  Board : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unavoidable  expense  of  a  regolar  coarse  of  ed- 
ucation at  this  time,  is  greaier  than  can  be  bonie  by  the  heads  of  fiunilies  ii 
this  city  pursuing  tJtie  various  trades  and  occnpaiions,  whose  business  occopks 
the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

"If  the  number  of  nignly  educated  men  can.  with  a  trivial  addition  to  the 
pnblic  expense,  be  greatlv  multiplied ;  if  these  benefits  can  be  rendered  acces- 
sible to  the  great  mass  of  joung  men  who  cannot  now  indulge  the  hope  of  en- 
jbying  them  at  all,  if  pecuniary  inability  to  defray  the  present  expenses  of  a 
collegiate  education  can  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  acquisition  or  it,  it  b  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  a  brief  period  the  number  liberally  educated  in  thii 
city  will  be  increased  at  least  four-told. 

"  One  of  the  important  objects  designed  to  be  secured  by  establishing  a  Free 
Academy,  is  to  bnng  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  that  any  school  ia 
oar  countr>'  can  give,  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  whose  ge- 
nius, capacity,  and  desire  of  attainment  are  such  as  to  render  it  reasonably  ce^ 
tain  that  they  may  be  made,  and  by  such  means  would  become,  eminently  ose- 
ful  to  society. 

"  The  permanency  of  our  free  iDStitutions,  the  futnre  state  of  society,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  laws  of  the  country  will  be  regarded,  and  social  oniet  and  or- 
der preHcrved,  depend  essentially  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

'Mt  is  believed  that  a  liberal  education  of  the  largest  practicable  namber  of 
the  young  men  who  may  propose  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  agricul- 
ture, mechanical,  or  other  productive  occupations,  would  exercise  a  gemal  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  varied  relations  of  social  and  political  life :  and  that  soch 
an  education  would  not  tend  lo  dissatisfy  them  with  such  pursuits. 

**  One  object  of  the  proposed  Free  Institution  is,  to  create  an  additional  inter- 
est in,  and  more  completely  popularize  the  Common  Schools.  It  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  regarded  with  additional  favor,  and  attended  with  increased 
satisfaction,  when  the  pupils  and  their  parents  feel  that  the  children  who  ha?e 
received  their  primary  ean cation  in  these  schools,  can  be  admitted  to  all  the 
benefits  and  advantages  furnished  by  the  best  endowed  college  in  the  state, 
without  any  expense  whatever.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  institution  as  the 
proposed  Free  Academy  is  designed  to  be,  in  addition  to  the  great  benefits  it 
will  confer  by  annually  graduating  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  yoimg 
men,  destined  to  pursue  some  of  all  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  would  stimu- 
late tens  of  thousands,  who  might  never  ent^r  this  academy,  to  additional  indos- 
try  and  greater  advances  while  in  the  common  schools.  The  certainty  to  a 
young  man  of  good  abilities,  and  desirous  of  making  large  acquisitions  in 
knowledge,  of  having  the  opportunity  of  gaining  as  exten.<dve  an  education  as 
can  be  acquired  in  any  institution  in  the  btate,  if  his  parents  can  only  furnish 
him  the  means  to  subsist  at  home,  is  in  the  bluest  degree  cheering,  while  the 
certainty  that  the  limited  earnings  of  his  parents  will  preclude  him,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  from  having  any  such  advanta^s,  tends  to  repress  all 
such  generous  aspirations,  paralyze  effort,  and  prevent  the  full  develq)ment  of 
his  ability  to  become  extensively  usefiil  to  the  class  in  which  his  lot  mavbt 
cist,  or  lo'sodely  at  large." 


A.  Iron  or  brick  ash-pii. 

B.  Ash-pit  door. 

C.  Pol,    or    coal    Baren, 

wiih    or  wiibool  uaf- 

D.  Fire  chamber. 

E.  Lower  half  of  lubolat 

F.  Elliptical  tubes. 

a.  upper   half  of   tabolu 

H.  Top  of  lubalar  dmm. 
I.    Cap  and  smoke-pipe. 
K.  Flat  radiator 
L.  Waier  basin   or  erapo- 

M.  Smoke  pipe  to  chimnef . 
N.  Conduciora  of  hoi  air. 
N.  Cold  air  coitducior  and 

chamber. 
P.  Feed  door, 
a.  Hot  air  chamber. 
R.  Damper  in  globe    witb 

rod  attached. 
S.  PeEtdulam      ralve     for 

cleaning. 

-i~  Shows    the    diree- 
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The  mode  of  waxmiog  and  ventilating  the  several  apartments  of  the  Free 
Academy  can  be  easily  understood  by  cunsuUing  Figures  2,  3  and  4.  Four  of 
Culver's  ftamaces  are  set  in  the  basement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  large  quantity 
of  liesh  air  from  out  of  doors,  after  being  warmed  by  these  furnaces,  is  carried 
up  to  the  several  stories  by  pipes  in  the  divisioD  walls,  (Fig.  2,)  and  is  admitted 
into  the  rooms  at  a  convenient  point,  as  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becomes  vitiated  by  respiration,  is  discharged  by  openings 
aear  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  cunstructed  hollow  and  finished 
smooth,  so  as  to  constitute  large  ventilating  flues.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Culver's  Ventilators  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity  of  the  opening  for  the  discnarge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlarged  and  di- 
minished at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  ihe  furnaces 
and  flues  for  ventilation,  secures  the  object  aimed  at — a  genial  and  pure  atmos- 
phere at  all  times. 


Pig.  3.-~BAtXMXirT  Floor. 

The  above  cot  gives  an  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  bnilding,  bat  a 
good  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  basement  story. 
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Fio  5.— Plan  ov  First  Stosy. 


Tbe  author  of  this  treatise  has  not  been  furnished  with  descriptions  of  this 
and  the  following  plan,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
can  be  obtained  from  the  cuts  themselves,  and  from  the  description  on  page 
S32.  The  building  contains  more  accommodations  than  any  simiiar  struc- 
ture in  any  of  our  large  cities,  according  to  the  cost 
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Apparatus  foe  W^rhiko. 

The  thorough  ventSatioQ,  the  coDrtant  and  regular  change  or  the  U- 
moqihere  of  a.  Fchool-room  cannot  be  secured  by  simply  providing  Bocfsr 
openings,  however  judiciously  conslnicted  and  placed,  for  the  eKapeoT 
the  air  which  haa  become  impure  from  the  proeeM  of  breathing  or  other 
causes.  Tliese  flue*  will  not  wOTh  Batisractorily,  unlees  a  mode  of  mnn- 
ing  tberoom  is  adapted  bywhich  a  large  supply  of  pure  fresh  air, properly 
heated,  iellowingin  tosupply  the  place  of  ttwt  which  iseacaping  by  meau 
of  the  dues.  Among  the  various  modes  of  warming  school-roomBitod  pubUe 
halls,  which  we  have  seen  in  full  and  successfuloperatiun,  weselect  afeir, 
in  addition  to  thoee  described  in  other  parte  of  the  work,  as  worthy  of  the  pv- 
ticulor  attention  of  committees  and  others,  who  are  looking  round  (bra 
heating  apparatus.  We  siiall  use  the  cuts  and  description  by  which  the 
patentees  and  venders  have>choKen  to  make  their  several  modes  of  wann- 
ing known  to  the  public,  without  intending  to  decide  on  the  relative 
merits  of  any  one  mod& 

Culteh's  HoT-Ain  Fdrhaci. 
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Culver's  Hoi-Air  Furnace,  as  described  in  the  following  diagram  and 
explanations,  is  inlemled  for  hard  coal,  to  be  set  in  double  walls  of  brick 
masonry  in  cellar  or  busement,  belott  the  rooms  to  be  warmed. 


A.  Iron  or  Brick  Ash  PiL 

B.  Ash  Pilduor. 

C.  FtiL,   or   coa)   Bnner, 

with  or  wiiboal  nof- 

D.  Ftre  Chamber. 

E.  Lower  half  of  Tabohl 

F.  Klliplical  lubes. 

G.  Upper  half  of  TaboUr  \ 

H.  TopofTubalsrinnn. 
I.    Cap  and  soMke  pipe. 
K.  Flat  Radiator. 
L.  Water  basrai  or  erapo- 

M .  Smoke  pipe  lo  cbiimin. 
N.  Condacioj^of  Hot  AJr. 
O.  Cold  air  ctodacloraod 

chamber. 
P.   Feed  door. 
a.  Ho  [-Air  chamber. 
R.  Damper  in  globe  with 

rod  atiached. 
8.  Pendalnm    ralve    fitr 

cleaning. 

— K  Shows  the  dine- 

tloD  of  ibe  canenia  of 

hot  or  coU  air. 
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Culver  ic  Co.  also  make,  and  pul  np,  varions  aim  of  Portable  Fomacea,  with 
qietallic  coverings,  suitable  for  coDmiDg  rooms,  stores,  itchool- rooms  and  stnall 
lioas«3,  warmiDg  the  rooms  ia  which  the;  stand,  an  well  as  olhers  in  the  muiw 
buildiDg,  and  they  can  be  RmoTed  in  lommer  as  coDvenieotly  as  sIotcs. 


Figured  tepreseols  a  section  of  Itrae  sixe  Portable  Furnace  or  double  »■- 
Inn  of  sheet  iron  or  line,    Thesameletteis  for  reference  are  used  asin  Fig.  I. 

Fi^re  3  represents  a  smaller  size  Portable  Furnace,  wlih  two  metal  cover- 
ings and  an  eraporatjog  dish  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  dium. 


The  peculinrities  and  etdvantages  of  the  Furnace  a: 


,  forUi: 


I.  Its  compact,  conrenient  and  bcauiiful  form. 

S.  Its  great  dmraiilUy ;  being  in  all  ius  parts  of  cast  iron,  set  wilhln  walls  of 
brick  masonry.  The  pot  or  burner  being  whole.  Is  funnd  b^  experience  to  be 
noR  durable  than  those  made  of  rings  or  segments,  and  entirely  prevents  (he 
•dauasiun  of  gas  into  the  bot-air  chamber. 

3.  The  great  radiating  surfeces  of  ibis  Famece  exceed  those  of  any  other, 
'   ud  lieia^  nearly  all  perpendicular,  and  so  arranged  as  to  aSbrd  no  chance  for 

the  soot,  light  coal  ashes  or  dust  to  collect  on  the  plates  and  prevent  the  irana- 
miasion  of  heat  ihroosh  tliem,  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind, 
that  if  a  radiating  surface  is  of  ■  zig-zag.  or  any  other  form  ihat  prvvenla  the 
descent  of  dust  or  soot  in  a  perpendicular  line,  it  will  certainly  collect  dust  npon 
it,  and  just  so  much  surface  ibuscoverr'  s  destroyed  for  radiating  purposes, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  will  a  greaiei  consumption  of  lliel  be  t«qulred  lo 
prodace  a  given  resnu. 

These  fumacesare  so  constructed  that  heal  acts  actively  upon  those  surfaces 
within,  and  produces  the  immediate  and  powerlul  heating  of  the  cold  air  thai 
is  admiiied  lo  the  outer  surface  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  lubes  for  thai 
pnrpow;. 

4.  The  great  economy  in  'he  use  of  fuel,  making  and  coDitrjlliog  more  heal 
ibau  bv  any  other  process  of  using  it. 

5.  ThejaiiUi  of  this  Furnace  are  so  constracted  that  the  expansion  anil  con- 
Inodon  of  the  metal  cannot  open  them  lo  admit  gas  into  the  hot-air  chamber, 
•nd  it  can  be  cleaned  of  aoot  and  ashes  easily,  wlihoat  the  necessity  of  taking 
down  or  breaking  a  joint)  its  action  is  simple,  as  easily  underalood  and 
■taaaged  as  a  cylinder  stove,  and  as  readily  repaired  and  kept  in  order,  and  Ihe  ' 
msnnerof  "removing  th«  deposita"  is  entirely  novel  and  most  efficient. 

G-'Tha  eoastant  enmnt  m  thepiu«  aunos^re  into  the  air  ehambw,  wlib 
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tbe  evaporalioQ  forlemparins't  to  anjr  degree  ofhniDiditf,  ^ns  a  fine  health- 
fal  TeDlilaUoD,  Bod  a  sol)  summer  lempeniure,  sailed  10  the  mosi  delicate  cob- 
■liiurion,  and  whhout  injury  lo  ibe  building  or  rumiiure. 

The  above  described  Air  Healers  are  manalactured  and  sold,  wholesale  ud 
mail,  by  Culver  jc  Co.,  who,  when  reqaired,  set  Ihem  in  double  walls  of  brick 
DiB&onry,  with  cast  iron  smoke  pipe  10  chiaineys,  and  conducioia  of  hoi  air,  of 
duable  cnisa  tin,  termiaaiing  with  registers  in  the  rooms,  and  Ncnred  saieij 
fhmi  fire  by  tin  or  soap-sione  linings. 


Figure  4  repreapntapaiierasof  scroll  work  Regisiere  manufaciured  by  Culver 
ie  Co.,  and  put  in  wilh  (heir  furnaces  if  desinnl.  The  registers  have  valres 
under  ihc  surface,  which  ar«  ea>i1v  controlled  by  means  of  ihe  star  cenlers. 
Tbcy  can  be  used  for  ventilaling  purposes  as  well  as  for  admitting  warm  air. 

The  following  directkina  are  given  in  Culver  Si.  Co.'a  Circular  for  tlte 
use  oC  their  Furnace. 

DiBecnom  poa  0ie.— lo  kindling  the  Are,  the  valve  should  be  opened  bv 
drawing  out  the  Damper  Rod  It,  so  as  lo  let  the  smoke  pass  directly  ihroiigti 
■moke  pipe  M  to  chiiniiey. 

Shavings,  pine  wood,  or  charcoal,  should  be  thrown  into  the  pot  or  coal  homer 
C,  and  when  well  ignited,  put  in  about  half  a  hod  of  coal,  and  as  soon  as  it  also 
becomes  ignited,  fill  the  pat  two  thirds  full  Drcr>al,Bnd  push  the  damper  Rpartlv 
in,  so  as  to  regulate  the  draught  and  heat  as  may  be  necessary.  The  valve  aar 
be  eniiretv  closed,  if  need  be,  so  as  ud  retain  the  heat,  making  it  to  pass  throng 
(he  F'lat  Radiator  K. 

In  moderate  weather,  when  little  heat  is  wanted,  put  two  shovels  full  of  ashes 
on  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  by  regulating  the  draught,  you  can  make  one  fire 
last  34  hours  without  any  alteration;  and  when  you  wish  lo  renew  the  fire, 
poke  oui  a  portion  of  the  ashes,  and  put  on  fresh  coal,  without  turning  the  graie. 

In  cold  weather,  however,  to  secure  a  brisk  fire,  the  crank  should  be  tamed 
so  as  to  empty  Ihe  pot  entirely  of  a ^hes,  and  commence  a  new  fire  at  least  ooce 
in  S4  hoars. 

When  there  is  too  much  heat  generated,  the  ash-pit  donr,  B,  ahonld  be  closed 
oitirely,  and  the  damper  tod  paril;  drawn  out,  and  if  this  is  not  snfficieat,  Ihe 
Register  in  feed-dnor  P  may  be  ofiened ;  the  heat  in  ihe  different  nxims  may  be 
regulated  by  opening  or  closing  Ibe  Registers ;  all  the  Regl^iters  however  should 
— ;r  be  closed  it  the  same  Ittne,  unless  the  water  door  is  opened  to  lei  out  the 
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Pi^ANS  AND  Descriptions  of  the  Public  School-Houses  nr 

P&OyiDENCK,   R.  I. 

• 

Br  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  of  Providence,  in  tLe 

spring  of  1838,  the  public  schools  were  reorganized,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  liberal  course  of  instruction,  in  schools  of  different 
grades,  for  all  the  children  of  the  city.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  then  occupied  by 
the  public  schools,  and  report  what  alterations,  improvements,  and 
additional  accommodations  were  required.  This  committee,  after  a 
full  investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  building  new  school-houses, 
on  large  and  eligible  sites,  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  After  a 
further  report  from  a  sub-committee,  who  had  visited  Boston,  Salem, 
Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  the  style  and 
arrangements  of  seats  and  desks,  plans  for  the  different  grades  of 
schools  were  determined  on,  and  the  committee  were  authorized  to 
purchase  such  new  sites  as  should  be  required,  and  *'  to  erect  such 
new  school-houses  as  maybe  necessary  to  carry  into  full  operation" 
the  new  ordinance.  This  committee  acted  with  great  discretion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  wise  regard  to  the  accommodations  of 
the  public  schools ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  at  the  close  of  their 
work  in  1842,  no  city  in  the  United  States  could  show  so  many 
public  school-houses,  uniformly  well  built,  with  most  of  the  latest 
improvements,  as  Providence. 

Since  1842,  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  this 
class  of  buildings,  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  villages  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  well  as  in  the  large  districts  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  it 
is  feared,  that,  in  respect  to  ventilation,  size  of  recitation  rooms,  and 
suitable  accommodation  for  hats  and  outer  garments,  the  public 
school-houses  of  Providence  can  no  longer  claim  that  superiority 
in  school  architecture  which  has  been  heretofore  very  generally, 
and  most  justly,  accorded  to  them. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Building  Committee  to  the  City  Council, 
giving  the  details  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  it  appears 
that  they  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of 
buildings,  $100,060.92.  Since  this  committee  completed  their 
duties,  ten  new  houses  have  been  erected,  making  the  aggregate 
amount  invested  by  the  city  in  school-houses,  lots,  and  ftirniture 
about  $150,000.  The  following  plans  and  descriptions  of  these 
houses  are  taken,  with  permission,  from  the  Report  of  Nathan 
Bishop,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence 
dated  August,  184& 
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the  aireet,  and  ni  ... 

In  breadth,  and  from  one  hundred  to  une  hundred  and  iTent'f  fie 

Each  lot  Is  JQCloMd  bj  a  Deal  and  substantial  fence,  all  iect  , 

diTided  Inio  ivo  yarda — one  fur  bofs  and  the  other  for 'girl»~-wiih  snitable 

oal-boildlngs,  shade  trees,  and  shmbberr- 

These  bouses  are  each  forty  feet  long  by  thirty-three  feet  wide,  wilh  ivelrt- 
feel  posts,  bail!  of  wood,  in  a  plain,  snbstaniial  manner,  and,  with  the  fences, 
aiepainted  white,  presenting  a  neat  and  attractive  exterior. 

The  entrance  ia  into  a  lobby  [A]  and  ibence  into  an  open  area,  wbeie  stands 
the  »lore  [a].  A  portion  of  the  lobby  is  appropriated  to  bins  for  charcoal  li] 
and  anthracite  [[/],vhicb  is  the  Itiel  tised  In  all  the  schools;  the  remaiiKler[B| 
'-  ---opied  by  a  sink,  and  as  deposiiories  for  brooms,  broshes,  ice.  Each 
is  arched,  thereby  securing  an  averafie  height  of  tlurteen  feet,  with  a 


:apied  by  a  sink,  and  as  depositories  for  brooms,  broshes,  ice.  Each 
imm  is  arched,  thereby  securing  an  averajie  height  of  tiiirteen  feet  "'"""  "~ 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  arcli,  ito  fiwt  In  diameter,  for  rentllati 
ventilator  is  controlled  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  desceuumg  uiui 
the  room  near  the  teacher's  desk  [i].  In  each  end  of  the  attic  is  a  dtculai 
window,  which,  lorning  on  an  axis,  cut  be  opened  and  closed  by  coids,  in  the 
Mune  manner  as  the  TeniilaiDr. 
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The  teacher's  platform  [C]  is  five  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and  seven 
inches  high,  with  a  black-hoard  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  on  the  wall 
in  the  rear. 

The  floor  is  of  inch  and  a  half  plank,  tongaed  and  ^roored ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeming  warmth  and  firmness,  and  avoiding  noise,  is  laid  on 
cement 

The  windows,  eleven  in  number,  of  twenty-fonr  lights,  of  seven  by  nine 
(dss,  are  hung  with  weights,  and  mniislied  with  inside  blmds.  The  sides  of 
the  room  and  entries  are  ceiled  all  round  with  wood  as  high  as  the  window- 
siUs,  which  are  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are  plastered, 
and  cor^jed  with  white  hard  finish.  Each  room  is  provided  with  sixty  seats 
U]  and  desks  [<],  placed  in  six  ranges;  each  ranae  containing  ten  seats  «Dd 
oaks,  of  three  different  sizes,  and  each  seat  ana  desk  accommodate  two 
scholars,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all. 

The  center  aisle  is  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  each  of  the  others  about 

tWOfJBeL 

The  desks  are  over  three  feet  long,  by  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf 
beneath  for  books.    The  npper  sorface  of  the  desk  fa],  except  ahool  tw# 
at  the  top  [A],  slopes  one  inch  and  a  half  in  a  fooL 
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The  fiont  of  Ihe  desk,  coostiluliDg  Ihe  back  of  the  next  seat,  iiapa  m 
inch  Id  a  foot.  The  seat  also  Inclines  a  vtry  little  from  the  edge.  Tit  tan 
ue  of  four  diflereni  sizes,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  inm 
nine  to  fourteeD  inches  in  hel|;hl,  the  lowest  being  neaiesi  Ihe  leadKr'i 
platform. 


Intebmbdutb  ScBooi^HoDasi. 


All  the  bnildiiws  of  this  class  are  two  stories  high,  affording  . 
tions  for  Ivo  schools,  a  primaiy  and  an  intermeiliBle.    These  _.     . 

eenerallfin  pleasant  situations,  on  large  lots,  varying  in  size  from  one  hoadici 
leet  wide  bf  one  handled  and  twenty  feet  long,  to  one  hundred  and  fiAj  ij 
two  bond  red  feet. 

Kows  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  elms,  lindens,  and  maples,  are  pUnud 
along  the  side-walks  and  the  fences  icclosiiig  the  yards ;  and  evelgieeDi,  ibc 
mountain  asb,  and  other  oinamental  trees,  are  placed  within  the  inclosorei 

These  houses  are  forty-four  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  feel  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  bnill  of  wood,  the  remainder  of  brick,  and  all  in  a  lasiefhl  mi 
substantial  style. 

The  rooms  are  tar^,  end  easily  ventilated,  being  twelve  feel  In  the  clur, 
with  large  openings  in  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room,  and  on  ihe  sides  in  iIk 
lower  room,  leading  into  flues  in  the  walls,  which  condticl  the  foul  air  into  the 
attic,  from  which  it  escapes  at  circular  windows  in  the  gables  of  the  baildings. 
Tbeae  flues  and  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed  bj  cords  passing  citci 
pdllfljs,  and  descending  into  the  loonu  belov,  where  the  teachers  can  conool 
tbem  with  ease. 


three  feet  in  dlaaieler.    The  plan  of  ventitaling  the  lower  rooma  la  sbown  on 
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the  other  part  of  the  diagram,  in  which  M  remaents  a  cord  nnming  ofcr  i 
pniley,  and  attached  to  [c],  a  board  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  opening 
the  space  between  Tft],  the  top  of  the  lower  room,  and  [d],  the  floor  of  the 
upper,  leading  into  the  tiae  [e\  ascending  to  the  attic. 

The  windows,  nine  in  number  in  each  school-room,  of  twelve  lights,  often 
by  sixteen  Rlass,  are  hong  with  weights,  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds  inside,  to  legol&te  the  amoimt  of 
li|^t  admitted. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  n'x 
inches  wide,  tongoed  and  grooved,  and  laid  on  mortar,  as  a  protection  against 
Are,  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  and  to  secure  warmth  and  nrmness.  All  the 
rooms,  entries,  and  stairways  are  ceiled  up  with  matched  boards  aboat'  four 
ifeet,  as  high  as  the  window-silh.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  an 
plastered,  and  coated  with  white  hard  finish. 


No.  fi.F-lBtarlor  of  on  Intanoodiolo  Sehool-fic 


The  walls  of  some  of  these  baildings  are  solid  stone-work,  iaeed  with 
brick :  others  are  built  with  double  brick  walls,  as  above  shown,  connected  b^ 
ties  of  iron  or  biick. 
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As  the  rooflos  in  the  lower  stories  of  this  class  of  buildings  are  appropriated 
to  primary  schools,  and  are  Aimished  in  the  same  manner  as  those  alreaidy 
described,  the  preceding  cnt  is  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing on  the  jini  floor  only  the  improvements  on  the  fonner  plan,  and,  on  the 
womL,  the  whole  view  of  a  room  for  an  intermediate  school. 

The  steps  [a,  a,  a]  are  broad,  granite  blocks,  with  scrapers  on  each  end. 
The  side  doors  [A,  A],  one  for  bovs,  the  other  for  girls,  lead  into  entries,  eight 
feet  bjr  ten,  from  which  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  pass  through  the 
doon  [B,  B]  into  the  main  rooms,  which  diner  from  those  above  described,  in 
having  a  space  [0, 0],  two  feet  wide,  on  the  back  part  of  the  rooms,  for  reading 
and  other  class  exercises;  and  the  recitation-room,  [D],  another  valuable 
improvement,  as  it  avoids  the  confusion  arising  from  having  two  recitations  in 
one  room  at  the  same  time. 

The  flight  of  stairs  in  each  entry,  commencing  at  the  points  [R,  R],  and 
ascending  in  the  direction  of  [1, 2, 3],  lands  on  the  open  space  [P]  in  me  upper 
entry,  from  which  the  pupils  pass  through  the  doors  [C,  C]  into  the  school-* 
room. 

Coal-bins  and  convenient  closets,  for  brooms,  brushes,  &c.,  are  built  under 
the  stairs,  in  the  lower  entries;  and  similar  closets,  for  the  same  purposes,  are 
provided  in  the  upper  entries. 

The  large  area  [H,  H],  thirty  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  is  the  same  in  both 
the  rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school,  for  such 
class  exercises  as  may  be  more  conveniently  managed  there  than  in  the  other 
place  [9,  o\  left  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  the  stove  [n]  is  such  as 
not  to  render  it  uncomfortably  warm  on  the  front  seats,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  classes  through  the  door  [G]  into  the 
recitation-room  [D],  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  and,  like  all  the  school- 
rooms, furnished  with  black-boards.  The  lower  room  in  lighted  by  a  window 
orer  the  front  door,  and  by  the  side-lights ;  and  the  upper  one  by  a  double  or 
mnllion  window,  of  sixteen  lights,  of  ten  by  sixteen  glass. 

The  side  aisles  [m,  m\  are  two  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  the  others  [P,  P,  &c1 
are  only  eighteen  inches  wide,  except  the  middle  one  [C],  which  is  three  and 
a  half  feet  The  passage  across  the  center  of  the  room  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  and  is  very  coovenient  for  teachers  in  passing  to  the  different  parts 
of  (he  room,  and  also  for  scholars  in  goinff  to  ana  from  their  recitations. 

The  seats  and  desks,  in  the  front  part  of  this  room,  are  made  and  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  the  primary  school-rooms  above  described,  dlfer- 
ing  from  them  only  in  being  one  size  larger.  The  lower  end,  or  foot  of  each 
perpendicular  support,  or  end-piece,  is  strongly  fastened  into  a  groove  in  a 
"shoe,''  or  piece  or  plank,  whicli,  being  screwed  to  the  floor,  secures  the  desks 
in  a  durable  manner,  and  in  a  firm  position. 

The  others  are  constructed  upon  a  diflferent  plan,  designed  especially  for  the 
arcommodation  of  pupils  while  writing.  Th^  desks  and  seats  are  of  three 
diftre&t  sizes. 
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The  top  of  the  desk  id]  is  of  pine,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  fifteen  inches 
wide,  ana  three  feet  and  a  half  long.  These  desks  are  twenty ^seven  inches 
high  on  the  front,  and  twenty-four  on  the  side  next  to  the  seats.  A  space 
aMHit  three  inches  wide,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  top,  is  planed  down  to  a 
level,  and  an  inkstand  is  let  into  the  center  of  this,  even  with  the  sniface,  and 
covered  with  a  small  lid.  The  ends  of  these  desks  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
t^ick,  and  fastened  bv  a  strong  tenon  to  the  shoe  [c],  which  is  screwed  to  the 
floor.  The  front  of  tne  desk,  and  the  shelf  [6],  for  books,  dec,  are  inch  boards; 
the  whole  desk,  made  in  the  strongest  manner,  is  painted  a  pleasant  green,  and 
varnished.  In  the  next  smaller  size,  the  same  proportion  is  ol^served,  but  all 
the  dimensions  are  one  inch  less;  and  in  the  third,  or  smallest  size,  the  dimen- 
sions are  ail  one  inch  less  than  in  the  second.  For  each  desk  lliere  are  two 
chairs,  resting  on  cast-iron  supporters  [d],  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
with  a  wide  nange  at  each  end;  the  unper  one,  screwed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  seat  [«],  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  lower,  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor  by 
five  strong  screws,  rendering  the  chair  almost  immovable.  The  laigest  size 
seats  [e]  in  these  rooms  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches 
high,  with  backs,  twenty-eight  inches  from  [g]  to  the  top,  slanting  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  a  foot.  These  backs  are  made  with  three  slats,  fastened  by  strong 
tenons  into  a  top-piece,  like  some  styles  of  common  chairs,  and  screwed  to  the 
seat,  while  the  middle  one  extends  down  into  a  socket  on  the  foot  of  the  iroo 
standard.  The  seats,  like  the  desks,  are  diminished  one  inch  for  the  middle 
size,  and  two  for  the  smallest,  preserving  the  proportions  in  the  different  sizes, 
which  adapts  them  to  the  size.'i  of  the  desks. 


GRAMMiiR  School-Houses. 


There  are  six  buildings  of  this  class,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  oi 
the  same  size.  They  are  seventy  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  with  a  front  pro- 
jection, twenty-eight  feel  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide.  They  are  located  on 
very  large  lot«,  varying  from  one' hundred  and  fifty  to  two  himdred  feet  long— 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  himdred  and  dAy  feet  wide.  All  of  them, 
except  one,  are  on  comer  lots,  and  all  have  large  open  spaces  arotmd  them. 
These,  and  all  the  other  public  school-houses  in  the  city,  are  protected  with 
Gtuimby's  lightning-rods,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  bell,  which  can  be  heard 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  its  district. 

In  the  accompanying  view,  No.  9,  the  engraver  has  represented  a/ew  trees,  a 
little  larger  than  any  at  present  around  these  buildings,  because  he  conld  not 
crowd  all  the  trees  and  snrubbery  into  the  picture,  without  obscuring  the  lower 
part  of  the  house. 

The  cut  on  p.  91,  No.  10,  is  a  ground  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a  Grammar 
School-House,  including  a  general  view  of  the  cellar,  yards,  fences,  gates, 
sidewalks,  Ace. 

The  yards  around  each  of  the  grammar  school-houses  contain  from  18,000 
to  20,000  square  feet,  or  between  a  third  and  half  an  acre.  These  grounds  are 
inclosed,  and  divided  into  three  separate  vards,  by  substantial  close  board 
fences  [/,/./,  /"],  six  feet  high,  neatly  made,  and  painted  white.  The  boys* 
play-ground  [B],  and  that  of  the  girls  [G],  are  large ;  but  the  front  yard  [E]  is 
small,  and,  not  being  occupied  by  pupils,  is  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  graveled  sidewalks  [5,  .<,  5],  running  on  two  sides  of  all  the  grammar  school 
lots,  and  on  three  of  some  of  them,  are  shaded  by  rows  of  elms,  maples,  and 
lindens,  set  near  the  curb-stones.  The  ?ates  [A,  C,  D]  and  the  graveled  walks 
[df  d,  d]  lead  to  the  front  and  the  two  side  doors  of  the  school-house ;  and  [/I 
is  a  large  gate  for  carting  in  coal,  &c.  The  ont-bnildings  [t,t]  are  arranged 
with  a  lai^  number  of  separate  apartments  on  both  sides,  all  well  ventilated, 
each  furnished  with  a  door,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  evergreens. 

In  the  plan  of  the  projection  [H]  the  stairway  [r1  leads  to  the  cellar,  which 
is  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  and  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  main  building. 
These  cellars  are  well  lighted,  having  eight  windows  [  W,  W],  with  ten  lights 
^  seven  by  nine  glass.    The  windows,  being  hong  with  hinges  on  the  upper 
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side,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  staples  at  the  lower  edge,  may  be  onened  by 
raisj^ig  them  intc  a  horizontal  position,  where  they  are  fastened  with  nooks  as 
when  closed.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  cellars  well  tch- 
tilated  at  all  seasons.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  coal  into  the  bias 
\PyO\  one  for  anthracite,  and  the  other  for  charcoal,  are  furnished  with  sheet- 
iron  shutters,  fastening  on  the  inside.  Every  school-house  has,  in  the  cellar, 
an  abundant  supply  o?  good  water,  obtained  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  well, 
which  is  generally  outsiHe  of  the  building,  the  water  being  brought  in  by  a 
pump  [P].  A  supply  of  good  water  for  a  school-house  should  not  be  OHLsid- 
ered  merely  as  a  convenience,  but  as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  [F]  shows  merelj  the  ground  plan. 
The  cold  air  passes  through  [a]  to  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  warmed  by  the 
fires  in  \.f^p\  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
evaporator  \e\  holds  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  stale  of 
rapid  evaporation,  thus  supplying  t^e  air-chamber  with  an  abundance  <^ 
moisture. 

In  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  these  ftamaces,  special 
pjains  have  been  taken  to  remove  all  danger  oi  fire — an  important  considera- 
tion, which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  furnace  is  covered  with  stone, 
thickly  coated  with  mortar,  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  above  is  lathed  and 
plastered,  not  only  above  the  furnace,  but  at  least  ten  feet  from  it  in  every 
direction. 

A  full  description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  furnaces  used  in 
the  public  school-houses  will  be  given  under  another  diagram.  The  cellar 
walls  and  the  stone  piers  \c^c^c^c^c\  are  well  pointed,  ana  the  whole  inside, 
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iDcndlns  the  wood-woi^  oveiliead,  fs  ueailjr  wbiieiiirBshed,  giving  tUs  ^ait- 
inent  a  neat  and  pleasani  appearance. 

The  walls  or  all  these  buildioga  are  of  ilone,  aboDI  two  feet  thick,  tkatd 
with  eonuDOD  brick,  and  painted  a  tasteful  color. 


No.  lI^Plu  or  Ih*  Pint  Flon  of  >  Cnnmiu  Schoal-BDiin. 

There  an  three  enirtmces  to  these  honsps ;  the  froDl  [A],  and  the  two  side 
doors  (B],  tor  boys,  and  [G],  for  girls,  lesding  into  the  entries  [F,  C,  C].  Tha 
fionl  is  a  Ijrgedouble  door,  with  a  beautiful  franllce  of  fine  hammered  Q.(Unc7 
granite.  At  all  the  outside  dours  are  two  or  three  hewn  granite  slepa,  fur- 
nished with  four  or  six  scrapers  at  each  door. 

Pupils  beiunging  to  the  schools  in  the  lower  slori/  pass  from  the  aide  entriu 
into  ihe  middle  one,  and,  ascending  two  steps  at  [b],  enter  their  respeclin 
rooms  [T,  S],  which  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the  primary  and  lQterm»- 
djate  school-houses,  previously  descril>ed,  being  thiriy-aii  feet  by  thirtj-lwo 
inside,  and  eleven  feet  hi°h  in  the  dear. 

In  each  of  the  entries  [C,  C]  there  is  a  provision  [t,  t,  I,  I]  for  setting  up  tiio- 
brellas.  It  resembles  a  ladder  placed  In  a  horizontat  position,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  on  one  aide,  and  supported  on  the  other  by  but^iantial  posts  of 
oak  or  other  strong  wood,  turned  m  a  tasteful  style,  and  set  into  the  door. 

The  Mat*  and  desks  in  the  rooms  [T  ud  S]  are  of  the  same  dimentioDS, 
and  arranged  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  those  in  the  primary  and  Ihe  intermediate 
school-rooms  before  described.  The  small  iron  posts  [c,  e,  c,  r],  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  supporting  the  floor  above,  are  placed  against  the 
ends  of  the  seals,  so  close  as  not  to  obslnct  the  passages  at  all.  Besides  the 
platforms  [P.  P],  twenty  feat  by  six— the  tables,  three  feet  br  four,  for  the 
teachers,  ana  tt^  closets  [i,  I],  for  brushes,  lac,  there  are  black-boards,  painted 
npOD  the  walls,  exieadiag  from  the  doors  [D,  D]  to  the  windows,  fonneen  feet 
m^  b]r  fbnf  wide,  with  the  lines  of  a  nave  painted  on  one  end,  to  aid  la 
glnng  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
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The  plan  of  vendlating  these  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  represented  by  cm 
No.  5,  page  85.  Eyery  room  is  provided  with  two  ventilators,  each  three  feet 
lone  by  about  twelve  inches  wide,  opening  into  flues  of  the  same  dimensioDS, 
leading  into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  escapes  at  circular  windows 
in  the  gables.  These  flues  should  have  extended  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rooms,  with  openinss  on  a  level  with  the  floors,  so  that,  when  the  rooms  are 
warmed  with  air  from  the  furnaces  above  the  temperature  of  the  human 
breath,  they  might  be  ventilated  by  removing  the  foul  air  from  the  lower  pans, 
and  thus  causing  fresh,  warm  air  to  be  slowly  settling  down  upon  the  scholars 
— ^a  very  pleasant  and  nealthfiil  mode  of  ventilation. 

These  rooms  are  well  warmed  by  heated  air,  admitted  through  registen 
[r,  r}j  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  the  furnace  below,  from  which  {f,p] 
tin  pipes,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  air  to  the  grammar  schoolr 
rooms  in  the  second  story. 

These  rooms  are  laige,  with  arched  ceilings,  measuring  twelve  feet  to  the 
foot  of  the  arch,  and  seventeen  to  its  crown.  Thev  are  each  provided  with 
tWo  ventilators,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  about  twenty  feet  apart 

The  entrances  to  the  Grammar  School-rooms  are  by  two  short  flights  of 
stairs  on  a  side ;  from  the  lower  entries  to  [5,5],  spaces  about  three  feet  square, 


No.  12.— Plan  of  a  Giaminar  Behool-Room. 

and  thence  to  [A,  A],  spaces  three  by  five  feet,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  doors  openmg  into  the  school-room. 

The  master's  table  [<;]>  as  well  as  tables  [d^d]^  for  the  assistants,  are 
movable.  The  large  area  [B,  B],  being  fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
loom,  is  eight  feet  wide  by  sixty-four  long,  with  laige  closets  [«,  u]  at  the 
ends,  fitted  up  with  shelves,  &;c,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  bv  heated  air,  admitted  at  the  registers,  r^,rj 
and  the  recitation-rooms  [R,  R]  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  small  registeiSi 
lt,r]  all  of  which  are  connectcxi  with  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  by  luge  tin 
pipes  or  condnctors. 
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The  black'boaids,  four  feet  wide,  painted  apon  the  hard-finished  walls,  are 
indicated  by  the  lines  [^,^,6,  &c.]  in  the  recitation-rooms,  and  along  the  walb 
behind  the  master's  table,  extending  on  each  side  to  the  windows  beyond,  [f,«] 
making,  in  each  Grammar  School,  aboat  three  hundred  sqaare  feet  of  black- 
board. 

The  long  benches  [e.e]  are  used  for  seating  temporarily  new  pupils  on  their 
entering  school,  until  the  master  can  assign  tnem  regular  seats ;  also  for  seat- 
ing visitors  at  the  quarterly  examinations.  The  space  [P,  P],  a  broad  step, 
eighteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  is  used  for  some  class  exercises  on  the 
black-boaids.  The  passage  [^,  Oi  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  running  the 
▼hole  length  of  the  room,  jifibrds  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  pupils  to 
9sd  from  the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises.  The  master's  classes  gen- 
erally recite  in  the  space  [o,  oj  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  four  feet  wide 
and  sixty-four  feet  long,  where  seats  are  placed  for  scholars  to  sit  during 
recitation,  when  it  is  necessary ;  and  the  same  accommodations  are  provided 
in  the  recitation-rooms. 

The  windows  [W,  W,  &c.],  which  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished 
with  inside  blinds,  in  the  manner  before  described,  contain  twelve  lights  each, 
of  ten  by  sixteen  glass,  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  saranac  or  Redfora  glass. 

The  quantity  or  air  furnished  for  each  scholar  in  the  public  school-rooms  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  The  rooms  for  the  primary  and  the  inter- 
mediate schools— the  former  desired  to  acconunodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  latter  only  ninety-six  pupils — contain  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen thousand  cubic  feet  of  atmosphenc  air.  The  rooms  for  the  grammar 
schools,  intended  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  contain  over  thirty-five 
ckKuand  cubic  feet,  aOer  a  suitable  deduction  for  the  furniture  is  made. 

This  estimate  allows  every  child,  when  the  rooms  are  not  crowded,  about 
erne  hundred  and  fifty  cubk:  feet  of  air  for  every  hour  and  a  half,  on  tne  stip- 
position  that  no  change  takes  place,  except  at  uie  times  of  recess,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  session.  But  the  rate  at  wnich  warm  air  is  constantly  coming 
into  the  rooms  from  the  fbmaces,  increases  the  allowance  for  every  child  to 
about  three  hundred  cubic  feet  for  every  hour  and  a  half. 
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The  preceding  cat  is  given  in  order  to  show  an  end  view,  the  projection,  heliiy, 
rooms,  seats,  desks,  and  cellar.  An  imperfect  section  of  the  warming  appa- 
ratus is  presented,  giving  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  its  constraction.  The 
smoke-pipe,  connected  with  [a],  the  heater,  coiled  twice  around  in  the  air- 
chamber,  passes  off  in  the  direction  of  [3,  ^1  to  the  chimney.  The  short  tin 
pipes  [c,  c]  conduct  the  warm  air  into  the  lower  rooms ;  and  the  long  ones 
Le,e]  convey  it  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story.  On  each  side  of  the  projec- 
tion over  the  -door  [ti]  is  a  window,  lighting  the  outside  entrv,  and  also  the 
middle  entry  by  another  window  over  the  inside  door.  The  ena  views  of  seats 
and  desks  do  not  represent  the  different  sizes  very  accurately,  but  snfficientlj 
so  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan. 


The  High  School-House. 


This  building  occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  head  of 
President  street,  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  specimen  of  plain, 
but  tasteful  architecture,  on  which  the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure.  The  lot, 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  form,  is  equivalent  to  one  a  hundred  feet  by  a  hnD- 
dred  and  fifteen,  and  lies  on  a  gentle  hill-side,  rendering  it  easy  to  construct  a 
basement  almost  entirely  above  ground,  except  on  the  back  side.  The  exten- 
sive  grounds  in  front,  and  on  either  side,  all  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  High  School  only  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  pleasantness  of  its  situation.  The  yards  around  it  are  inclosed  bv  a 
handsome  baluster  fence,  resting  in  front  on  heavy  blocks  of  rough  granite. 
The  steps  are  of  hewn  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  making  a  very  convenient 
entrance. 

The  High  School  being  designed  for  both  boys  and  girls,  an  entirely  separate 
entrance  is  provided  for  each  department.  Tne  front  door,  at  which  the  giils 
enter,  has  a  very  beautiful  frontispiece,  with  double  columns  (thus  providing 
for  large  side-lights),  and  a  heavy  ornamented  cap,  all  cut  from  dnincy  granite 
in  the  best  style. 

The  door  in  the  circular  projection,  fronting  on  another  street,  has  also  a 
fine  frontispiece,  cut  from  duincy  granite. 

The  size  of  this  building  is  iifty  ieet  by  seventy-six,  with  a  projection  of 
seven  feet.  The  walls  of  the  basement  are  of  stone,  three  feet  thick,  and  faced 
with  fough-hewn  granite,  laid  in  courses  twenty  inches  wide.  Each  stone  bis 
a  *'  chiseled  drafl,  fine  cut,"  an  inch  wide  around  the  face,  and  all  the  joints 
as  close  and  true  as  if  the  whole  were  fine  hammered.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  are  faced  with  the 
best  quality  of  Dan  vers  pressed  brick,  giving  the  building  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  roof  is  covered  with  tin,  every  joint  soldered,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face kept  well  painted. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement  story,  which  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  soUd  brick  walls.  The  pupils  in  th,e  girls'  de- 
partment, entering  the  house  at  [A],  pass  into  the  large  lobby  fC],  twelve  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  from  which  they  can  go  to  all  parts  of  the  building  appro- 
priated to  their  use. 

The  furnace-room  [H]  has  a  brick  floor,  and  is  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  The  coal-bins  [n,  n]  and  the  furnace  [F]  are  so  con- 
structed, that,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  the  room  may  be  kept  as  clean 
as  any  of  the  school-rooms.  The  arrangements  [m,  m]  for  setting  up  am* 
brellas  have  been  described.  The  pump  [p],  accessible  to  all  in  the  girls' 
department,  connected  with  a  nice  ^ink.  lined  with  lead,  afifords  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  rooms  [E,  G,  I],  each  not  far  from  sixteen  bv 
iwenty-foor  feet,  are  appropriated  as  the  Superintendent's  Office,  and  for  siiOi 
meetings  of  the  School  Committee,  and  of  its  sub-committees,  as  may  be  «^ 
pointed  there. 

The  large  lecture-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lobby,  is  furnished  with 
settees,  which  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  mij  pupls.    On  the 
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platform  [P],  raised  seyen  inches  from  the  floor,  a  long  table  or  counter  {fl, 
made  convenient  for  experimental  lectures  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
&c,  haying  pneumatic  cisterns  for  holding  gasses.  At  [F,  Ace]  are  suitable 
mpyisions  for  the  fires  used  in  the  preparations  of  chemical  experiments. 
The  pump  [p],  ^nth  a  sink  like  the  other,  is  used  exclusiyelj  by  the  popils  ia 
the  boys'  department 

In  ail  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  this  room,  the  girls,  entering  at  [a], 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  right  of  [D],  the  middle  aisle.  The  boys^  entering  by 
descending  the  short  flight  of  stairs  [6],  are  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  This  may  seem  like  descending  to  useless  particulars,  but  it  is  done  to 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  objections  sometimes  made  against 
haying;  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  same  building,  where  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  entirely  separate,  except  in  exercises  in  yocal  music  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  The  boys  enter  the  nouse  at  the  end  door  [B],  which  is  six 
feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  leadi  the 
first  story  at  [«]. 

The  three  rooms  [C,  D,  F]  are  appropriated  to  the  department  ibr  eiiis. 
They  are  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils,  who,  ascending  Uie  broad  fli^at  of 
stairs,  terminating  at  [B],  can  pass  readily  into  their  respective  rooms. 

The  course  of  instraction  in  the  school  occupying  three  years,  the  room  [D1 
ia  appropriated  to  the  studies  for  the  first,  [E]  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
[F]  to  the  course  for  the  third  year.  In  each  room  there  are  three  sizes  of 
seats  and  desks,  and  their  arrangement  in  all  is  uniform.  The  laigest  are  on 
*  the  back  side  of  the  room.  The  laigest  desks  are  four  feet  eig^t  inches  long, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  top;  the  middle  size  is  two  inches  smaller, 
and  the  other  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportions.  The  laigest  seals  are  as 
high  as  common  chairs,  about  seventeen  inches,  and  the  remaining  sixes  are 
lednoBd  to  correspond  with  the  desks.  The  passages  around  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  those  between  the  rows  of  desks, 
firom  eighteen  to  twen^-four  inches. 

On  the  raised  platforms  [P,  P,  P,  P]  are  the  teachers'  tables  [^,i<,',4r 

I  eovered  with  dark  woolen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  four  drawers  each.    The 

r^^ters  [/i/«/i/l  admit  the  warm  air  from  the  furnace,  and  the  pipes  [ftPifi 

conduct  it  into  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story.    The  passage  [d]  leads  into  toe 

back  yard,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  shnibbeiy. 
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Nsw  18.— Plan  of  Uw  Pint  Aoiy  of  the  Bifk  SebooL 


The  door  leading  fiom  the  room  [F]  is  nsed  only  for  teachers  and  risitors^ 
except  when  the  two  departments  assemble  in  the  hafl. 

In  the  room  [C]  the  k)oys  pursue  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  year; 
the  other  rooms  in  this  department  are  in  the  next  story. 

Pnpils  ascending  from  the  area  [e],  by  two  circular  stairways,  land  on  the 
broaa  space  [«,£],  from  which,  hy  a  short  fli^t  of  stairs,  they  reach  [A],  in 
the  following  cot,  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  which  is  sixteen  wet  in  the  clear. 
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The  room  [B]  is  appropriated  to  Ihe  middle  clisa,  and  [C]  to  Dm  Baku 
class.    The  arrangenient  of  the  seats  and  desks  arr 
the  same  fs  in  the  oiher  rooms,  except  tber  an 
MOTwAfe — beiDg  screwed  lo  a.  frame  not  featened  ti 
the  floor,  as  shonn  in  ibis  cat 

The  cross  parlilion  [a]— see  cut  No.  17— is  com 
posed  of  four  very  large  doora,  about  founeen  ft-el 
square,  hung  vith  weights  in  such  a  manner  that 
ihej  may  be  raised  ititu  (he  attic,  thus  throwing  the  whole  nppei  storj  into  we 
laige  hall — an  arrangement  b^  which  one  room  can  be  cbaoged  into  IMrtt,  3nd 
three  into  ont,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  On  all  public  uccasioDS,  sach  ai 
QiUarterly  EiaminalioDS,  and  Annual  Exhibitions,  the  looms  are  ihaa  Ihimrn 
togeUier,  and  ihe  seats  and  desks  turned  no  as  to  face  the  platform  [P],  ia 
[EJ,  the  principal  hall. 

Ottservation  and  experiment,  relative  to  the  modes  of  waimine  the  public 
school -rooms,  have  proved  that  very  large  sieves,  eighteen  inches  id  diarneler, 
render  the  lemperalure  of  the  rooms  mi/re  uniform  and  pltasanl,  and  that  d)eT 
are  also  vurrt  economical,  both  in  regard  lo  the  alnount  of  fuel  constmled,  and 


apparatus,  containing  a  largi  quantity  of  fuel,  undergoing  a  slote  combustioo, 
is  better  than  one  containing  a  snuzll  quantity  of  fuel,  in  a  stale  of  rapid  cooi- 
buslion.  The  sioves  in  ihe  small  builJings,  and  the  furnai:c$  in  uie  luje 
ones,  are  eoDsirucied  od  ihLs  principle.  , 

Id  regard  to  the  consirucliun  of  furnaces  for  warming  public  buildings  or 
private  dwellings.  So  much  depends  up-m  circumstances,  that  tio  snecific  plia 
caD  be  given  which  would  be  successful  In  all  cases.  One  familiar  with  the 
principles  which  regulate  Ihe  motions  of  eurrenis  of  air  at  different  lempen. 
inres,  can,  with  an  onlinary  decree  of  good  judgmenl  and  mechanical  skill, 
make  a  furnace  In  any  place,  where  one  can  be  made  at  ail,  that  will  accom- 
plish all  which  the  laws  of  nature  wilt  permit. 

Tbr  following  cut  is  intended  to  illustrate  twt  plana  for  a  furnace. 


lo  Ibe  firsU  the  cold  air  is  admitted  a.t  [u],  through  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building,  and  descends  in  the  direction  described  by  the  arrow*,  to  [rj,  and 
thence  rises  lo  Ihe  top  of  the  furnace,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  At  this  place, 
the  cold  air  dlfluses  itself  over  the  whole  upper  surface,  about  eight  feet  by 
ten,  and  passes  down  between  the  double  walls  of  the  furnace,  in  Ihe  spaces 
[1,  f],  which  extend  all  around  the  famace,  and  rises  from  beneath,  throDgh  a 
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iirge  opening  [AJ,  into  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  heated  and  oondneted  to 
the  rooms  by  larg^  pipes,  [/,  h].  The  object  of  this  mode  of  taking  in  air  is 
tvo-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  constant  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  oyer  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  keep  that  surface  comparatively  cool,  and  also  keep  the 
floors  above  the  furnace  cool,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the 
wood-work  over  the  furnace. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  Inside  walls  are  constantly  becoming  heated, 
and  the  corrents  of  cold  air,  passing  down  on  all  sides  of  the  walls,  become 
laniied  by  their  radiation,  ana  thus,  as  if  were,  take  the  heat  from  the  outside 
of  the  iniier  walls,  and  bring  it  round  into  the  air-chamber  again,  at  [^1.  This 
is  not  mere  theory,  bat  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  On  this 
plan,  the  outside  walls  are  kept  so  cool,  that  very  little  neat  is  wasted  by 
radiation. 

In  the  second  plan,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  as  before;  but,  instead  of 
ascending  from  [r]  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  it  passes  through  a  large  opening, 
directly  from  [r],  to  [p.p.p'li  representing  small  piers,  supporting  the  inside 
walls,  and  thence  into  the  air-chamber  at  [^],  and  also  up  tne  spaces  [f,  II,  to 
the  top  [5],  from  which  the  air  warmed  by  coming  up  between  the  walls  is 
talren  into  the  rooms  by  separate  registers,  or  is  let  into  the  sides  of  tha 
pipes[/;A]. 

By  this  plan,  the  air  passes  more  rapidly  through  the  air-chamber,  and  enters 
the  rooms  in  larger  quantities,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  is  the  better 
mode,  if  the  fiimace  be  properly  constructed  with  large  inlets  and  outlets  for 
air, so  that  no  parts  become  hignly  heated;  otherwise,  ihe  wood- work  over  the 
furnace  will  be  in  some  danger  of  taking  fire.  The  general  defects  in  the 
coDstraction  of  furnaces  are : — too  small  openings  for  the  admission  of  cold 
h\T—to0  small  pipes  for  conve3ring  the  warm  air  in  all  horizontal  and  inclined 
directions — and  defective  dampers  in  the  perpendicular  pipes.  A  frequent 
caose  of  failure  in  warming  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  may  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  attendants. 

A  single  remark  will  close  this  report,  which  has  been  extended,  perhaps 
too  far  by  specific  details — a  want  of  which  is  often  complained  of  by  me- 
chanics who  are  engaged  in  building  school-houses. 

It  is  believed  to  be  bestt  and,  all  things  considered,  cheapest,  in  the  end,  te 
^Id  very  eood  school-houses — to  make  their  external  appearance  pleasan 
and  attractive,  and  their  internal  arrangements  comfortable  and  convenient-* 
to  keep  them  in  Jirst-rale  order,  well  repaired,  and  alvsays  clean. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  school  property  in  this  city  has  unifonnly 
been  least  in  those  houses  in  ^hich  the  teachers  have  done  most  to  keep  evei| 
thing  in  very  good  order.  The  very  appearance  of  school  property  weU  taker- 
care  of  rebukes  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and  thus  elevates  the  taste  and  char 
acter  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  BISHOP, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Siehoolft 

PlOflDBMCB,  AugCBt,  I8idi 
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Since  the  foregoing  Report  was  published,  important  alterations 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  School- 
houses  of  Providence.  In  the  Grammar  School-houses,  a  projectioo 
of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  that  in  front  of 
the  building,  is  carried  up  in  the  rear  so  as  to  secure  two  additional 
rooms  for  recitation  on  the  second  floor,  and  one  for  each  school- 
room on  the  first.  A  second  story  has  been  added  to  the  Primary 
School-houses,  so  as  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
secure  a  better  classification  of  the  same.  The  Superintendent,  than 
whom  no  one  in  the  country  has  a  better  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  devised  a  plan  of  ventilation,  at  once 
cheap  and  thorough,  which  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  means  for 
this  purpose  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Committee  by 
the  City  Council. 

•  The  following  cut  presents  a  front  elevation  of  one  of  the  new 
Intermediate  School-houses  in  Providence,  designed  by  Mr.  Teft. 


The  only  private  school  edifice  in  Providence  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Public  School-houses,  is  a  beautiful  stmctore  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Kingsbury,  at  his  own  expense,  after  plans  of  Mr.  Teft, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  school  of  forty  girls.  This  house  is 
a  perfect  gem  in  school  architecture,  and  no  young  lady  can  be  edo- 
cated  Vithin  its  walls  without  receiving  not  only  the  benefit  of  its 
every  appliance  for  health,  comfort  and  neatness,  but  at  the  same 
time,  some  advancement  in  esthetical  culture  from  the  exhibition  of 
taste  all  around  her. 

The  improvements  in  education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  in 
his  private  school  from  1826  to  1838,  prepared  the  way  fqr  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  latter  since  1840,  have  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Kingsbury  to  take  and  maintain  still  higher  ground.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  has  alw^s  given  his  best  efforts  to  improve  the  public 
schools. 
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Public  High  School. 

In  die  preceding  pages  we  have  presented  a  variety  of  plans  for 
the  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  baildings  designed  and 
erected  for  Public  High  Schools.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
interest  of  the  community  can  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  call  for  a 
public  school  of  the  grade  generally  understood  by  the  term  High 
School,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
erect  and  furnish  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school.  It  may  not,  then,  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  present  a  few 
considerations  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  this  grade  in  every  large  village  and  city  in  our  country. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
idapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  ice,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
oeramon  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common-^common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  sQch  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instraction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tioa  is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrae  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First,  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroa^y 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branch^, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  ^ust  be  fiott- 
ducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  cnaige  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  mqrals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leavls  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  haechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
wiih  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  dk)me8tic  arts; 
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loch  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  Schpol  will  be  realized. 

Third.     It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.     From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart    The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  .families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti* 
mated.     The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  ci  ^  districts.     It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.     The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and   subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.    The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sjrmpathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

Fourth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circmnstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
np  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  countiy, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  lo 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifik  The  influence  which  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  .operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  .education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupOs. 

Sixth,  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will'  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  Uie 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  tostain  this  tcbool,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  wUl  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.     The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.     The 
stnngei  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners.   And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
.in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?    How  much  for  the  ij}genious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?    How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difiicult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  should  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent tesu;hers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
ab  their  associates  had  received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  contintially  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
hu  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  avl  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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The  Prineiiml  of  the  Latin  High  School  of  Boston,  m  a  leUff 
written  1646,  sajra,— 

**  Tliere  ib  do  institution  so  truly  republican  as  snch  a  school  as  this.  Whik  ve, 
the  present  teadiera,  were  undergraduates  of  the  school,  the  rich  sent  their  sobs 
to  the  school  because  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  found.  They  ascertained  that 
it  was  not  a  source  of  contamination,  but  that  their  boys  leained  here  to  compare 
themselves  with  others,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  something  more  that  mere 
wealth  to  gain  consideration.  At  that  time,  poor  men  sent  their  sons  hither  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  here  would  get  that  education  which  they  could  aflbid 
to  give  them  in  no  other  way.  They  gained  too  by  intercourse  with  their  wealthier 
mates  a  polish  of  exterior  manners,  and  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind  which 
their  friends  could  appreciate  and  perceive,  although  they  could  not  teU  what  it 
was  that  had  been  acquired.  Oflentimes  also  the  poor  boy  would  take  the  lead 
of  his  more  pampered  classmate,  and  take  the  honors  of  the  schooL 

In  a  class  lately  belonging  to  Uie  school  were  two  boys,  one  the  aon  of  a  man 
of  extreme  wealth,  whose  property  cannot  be  less  than  $500,000;  and  the  other 
the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  employed  by  the  city  at  a  dollar  a  day  to  sweep  the 
streets.    The  latter  boy  was  the  better  scholar.^' 

The  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  a  letter  writes, — 

**  The  school  under  my  charge  is  pricipally  composed  oT  what  are  called  the 
middlinfir  classes  of  our  city.  At  present,  about  one  third  of  my  pupils  are  sons 
of  mercliants ;  the  remainmg  two  thirds  are  sons  of  professional  men,  mechan- 
ics and  others.  Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  sons  of  coopers,  lamptighteis, 
and  day  laborers.  A  few  years  ago.  he  who  ranked,  the  last  year  of  his  oomse, 
as  our  third  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  lamplighter,  and  worked  three  nicfats  per 
week,  during  his  whole  course,  to  save  his  father  the  expense  of  books,  icc^ 
while  at  school.  This  year  my  second  (if  not  the  first,)  scholar.  Is  a  coopefs 
aon.  We  have  several  sons  of  clergjrmen  of  distinction  and  lawyers  of  emi- 
nence.  Indeed,  the  school  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  neel- 
ing  on  common  ground  and  on  terms  quite  democratic 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  girls  in  Newhuryport,  writes, 

«The  Female  High  School  was  established  by  the  town  of  Newbnrypoit 
nearly  three  jrears  since,  under  great  opposition.  It  was  the  desire  of  its  prmci- 
pal  advocates  to  make  it  such  a  school,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  InstnictioB, 
and  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  andlaymg  the  foundation  for  usefulness, 
as  should  so  successfully  compete  with  our  b^t  private  schools,  as  to  supersede 
their  necessity.*' 

"A  few  days  after  we  were  organized,  a  gentleman  came  info  the  school- 
room to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  classes  of  society  most  fhUy  rep- 
resented amongst  us.  I  was  totally  unable  to  give  him  the  desired  information, 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  individuals' of  my  charge,  I  could  foim 
no  idea  as  to  who  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  or  of  those  in  bener  cir- 
cumstances. I  mentioned  the  names  or  the  parents  of  several,  which  I  had 
just  taken,  and,  amongst  others,  of  two  young  ladies  of  seventeen  or  f^ghtf^ 
years  of  age,  who,  at  that  moment,  it  Ming  recess,  were  walking  down  the 
room,  with  their  arms  closely  entwined  about  each  other's  necks.  '  The  first 
of  the  two,'  said  the  gentleman, '  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  fint  merchants, 
the  other  has  a  father  worse  than  none,  who  obtains  a  livelihood  from  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  Questionable  occupations,  and  is  himself  most  degraded ' 
These  two  young  ladies  were  classmates  for  more  than  two  years,  and  very 
nearly  equal  in  scholarship.  The  friendship  they  have  formed,  I  am  confident 
no  circumstances  of  station  in  life  can  ever  impair. 

"We  have  had  in  our  number  many  from  the  best  families,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  place.  They  sit  side  by  side,  they  recite,  and  they  associate  most  freely 
with  those  of  the  humblest  parentage,  whose  widowed  mothers,  perhaps,  um 
dar  after  day,  at  a  wash-tub,  without  fear  of  contamination,  or,  as  1  honestly 
brieve,  a  thought  of  the  differences  which  exist.  I  have,  at  present,  both  ex- 
tremes under  my  charge — the  child  of  affluence  and  the  child  of  low  parentage 
and  deep  poverty.  As  my  arrangements  of  pupils  in  divisions,  6cc  are,  most  of 
them,  alphabetical,  it  often  happens  that  the  two  extremes  are  brought  together. 
This  never  causes  a  murmur,  or  look  of  dislike. 
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A  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes : 

•  "  Our  High  School  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  classes,  and  in  the  school- 
rooms and  on  the  blay-ffroands,  the  cniidxen  of  the  richest  and  pooxest  mingle 
with  perfect  eqaauty.  Pfo  assamption, — ^no  jealonsr  axe  seen  among  them.  V 
have  been  channed  with  this  repuolican  and  Christian  character  of  the  school. 
I  have  seen  the  children  of  parents  whose  wealth  was  estimated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  in  the  same  schoolroom  with  children  (and  those  last  among  the 
best  scholars  of  their  class)  whose  parents  have  been  assisted  jeai  after  year 
by  individoal  charity.  The  manners,  habits,  and  moral  sentmients  of  this 
school  are  as  pore  and  high  as  in  any  academy,  or  female  seminary  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  commonwealth. 

*'  To  the  improvements  of  oar  public  schools,  which  has  been  going  steadily 
forward  since  1825,  does  this  town  owe  more  of  its  prosperity,  its  laige  acces- 
sion of  families  fronv  abroad,  especially  of  industrious  and  sVillfnl  mechanics, 
than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  As  a  mere  investment  of  capital,  men  of 
wealth  everywhere  cannot  do  better  with  a  portion  of  their  property  than 
to  build  elegant  and  attractive  schooUhouses,  and  open  in  them  free  schools 
of  the  highest  order  of  instruction.  They  will  then  see  gathering  around 
them  men,  it  may  be,  of  small  means,  but  of  practical  skill,  and  moral  and 
industrious  habits ;  that  class  of  families  who  feel  that  one  of  the  great  ends 
of  life  is  to  educate  their  children  well." 

A  correspondent  from  Brattloboro',  Yt,  writes : 

'^  In  the  same  school-room,  seated  side  by  side,  according  to  age  and  attain* 
ments,  are  eighty  children,  representing  afi  classes  and  conditions  in  society. 
The  lad  or  miss,  whose  father  pays  a  school  tax  of  thirty-five  dollars,  by  the 
side  of  another  whose  expense  or  instruction  is  five  cents  per  anmun.  They 
play  cordially  and  happily  on  the  same  ^rounds,  and  ptirsue  the  same  studies— 
uie  former  frequently  melted  by  the  native  superiority  and  ^ractichl  ffood  sense 
of  the  latter.  While  the  contact  corrects  the  factitious  sentility  and  alse  ideas 
of  snneriority  in  the  one,  it  encourages  cleanliness  ana  good  breeding  in  the 
other.^ 

The  history  of  the  High  School  in  Providence  is  the  history  of 

almost  every  similar  institution. 

"The  Hif^  School  was  the  only  feature  of  our  S3rstem  which  encountered 
much  opposition.     When  fiist  proposed,  itd  bearings  on  the  schools  below,  and 
in  various  ways  on  the  cause  or  education  in  the  city,  was  not  cleariy  seen.    It 
was  opposed  becaose  it  was  "  aristocratic,"  "  because  it  was  imconstitutional 
to  tax  property  for  a  city  college,"  '*  because  it  would  educate  children  above 
workina  for  their  support,"  "  because  a  poor  boy  or  girl  would  never  be  seen  in 
it"— and  for  all  such  contradictory  reasons.    Before  it  became  a  part  of  the 
system,  the  question  of  its  adoption,  or  rejection,  was  submitted  directly  to  the 
people,  who  passed  in  its  favor  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  legal  voters  of 
the  city.    Even  afler  this  expre.ssion  of  popular  vote  in  its  favor,  and  after  the 
building  for  its  accommodation  was  erected,  there  was  a  considerable  minority 
who  circulated  a  petition  to  the  City  Council  against  its  goine  into  operation. 
But  the  school  was  opened,  and  now  it  would  be  as  easy  to  strike  out  the  whole 
or  any  other  feature  of  the  system  as  this.    Its  influence  in  giving  stimulus  and 
steadiness  to  the  workings  of  the  lower  grade  of  schools,— in  giving  thorough- 
ness and  expansion  to  the  whole  coarsic  of  instruction, — in  assisting  to  train 
teachers  for  our  city  and  country  schools, — and  in  bringing  together  the  older 
and  more  advanced,  pupils,  of  either  sex,  from  families  of  every  profisssion,  oc* 
cupation  and  location  in  the  city,  many  of  whom,  but  for  the  opportunities  of 
this  school,  would  enter  on  the  business  and  duties  of  life  with  an  imperfect 
educacioa^has  demonstrated  its  own  usefalness  as  a  part  of  the  system,  and 
bas  converted  its  opponents  into  friends." 

Testimony  of  the  same  character  might  be  adduced  from  Phila- 
delphia, Lowell,  New  Orleans,  and  every  place  where  a  school  of 
this  gnide  has  been  established. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  Apartments  for  the  Tsachke. 

In  the  ''  Series  of  Plans  for  School-houses,"  published  bv  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools  as  apply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  promoting  Public  Education 
in  Great  Britain,  provision  is  uniformly  made  for  apartments,  or  a  dwell- 
Ing^house,  for  the  master.  This  would  be  a  wise  aold  economical  arrange- 
ment in  connection  with  our  district  and  village  school-houses.  The  prop> 
erty  of  the  district  would  be  belter  cared  lor,  and  more  of  pennaneDce 
and  character  would  soon  attach  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  if  suita- 
ble apartments  in  the  same  building  were  provided  for  the  teacher.  We 
do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  present  any  plan,  framed  in  reference  both 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  or  the  teacher,  but  have  made 
the  foregoing  statement  as  explanatory  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  fol- 
lowing plans,  copied  mostly  from  the  work  above  referred  to.  Our  object 
in  ffiving  the  following  plans  is  to  introduce  conmiittees  and  others  to  a 
difiSrent  style  of  architecture  than  has  thus  far  been  adopted  in  structures 
of  this  kind.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  familiar  with  dralling 
plans  to  adapt  this  style  to  the  particular  wants  of  any  district  or  village. 

No.  1.  This  plan  contemplates  a  school-room  22  by  15  feet  for  90  chil- 
dren, with  apartments  for  the  master  consisting  of  one  sitting-room,  f  l^by 
10)  one  bedroom,  (10  by  10.)  and  a  kitchen  (12  by  6,)  wim  two  cioaetB 
(6  by  "6  each)  attached.  These  arrangements  are  limited  to  the  strictest 
simplicity.  The  small  window  in  the  wing  or  projection  lights  the  mas- 
ter's bedf-room.  In  all  the  plans  an  independent  entrance  mto  the  mas- 
ter's apartment  is  provided,  and  the  yards  are  ako  distinct. 

No.  2.  In  this  plan  the  school-room  is  29  feet  by  18,  with  two  lobbies, 
and  a  ck)6et  in  the  recu*,  each  6  feet  by  4,  and  will  accommodate  56  pupils. 
The  arrangements  for  the  master  are  the  same  as  the  above. 

No.  3.  In  this  plan  the  school  room  is  36  feet  by  18,  and  will  accommo- 
date 80  children — with  separate  lobby,  or  entry  for  girls  and  boys,  each 
4  feet  by  12,  and  a  closet  of  the  same  size.  The  master's  apartments  ai« 
the  same  in  number  as  in  No.  1.  but  each  room  is  12  feet  by  12.  .  The 
master's  desk  is  between  the  windows  in  the  front  elevation. 

No.  4.  In  this  plan  there  are  two  school-rooms,  each  28  feet  by  16,  and 
capsule  of  accommodating  55  pupils,  with  a  loboy  12  feet  by  5  on  each 
side,  into  which  the  door  represented  on  the  side  elevation  opens.  Be- 
tween the  lobbies  are  the  master's  bedroom  and  sitting  room,  each  13  feet 
by  12,  and  back  of  them  a  second  bedroom,  and  the  kitchen,  each  12  feet 
by  9.  The  teacher's  platform  and  desk  in  each  room  is  against  the  ma- 
dows,  which  are  painted  in  imitation  of  ground  glass. 

No.  5.  The  plan  of  which  this  is  the  front  elevation,  contemplates  a 
school-room  48  feet  by  19,  for  112  children,  to  be  taught  by  one  master 
and  two  pupil  teachers.  The  classes  are  separated  by  a  screen  extend- 
ipg  from  the  rear  of  the  room  to  the  teachers  platform. 

No.  6.  This  plan  is  designed  to  accommodate  394  pujuls — 150  bebn^- 
ing  to  an  Infant  or  Primary  department  The  arrangement  for  the  schoolB 
consists  of  a  large  hall  in  the  centre,  40  feet  by  24,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Infant  schoo^  and  two  rooms,  each  32  by  18  feet — one  of  which  occc 
pies  the  wing  on  the  lefl,  and  the  other  being  ^ck,  of  the  hall.  The 
hall  is  employed  every  morning  and  evening  for  prayers^  and  other  exer 
cises,  in  wnich  the  wtK>le  schocu  can  engage. 

The  master's  house  contains  a  sitting-room,  two  bedrooms^  kitchen,  &c.. 
and  occupies  the  right  wing  of  the  bunding. 

No  7.  This  plan  is  intended  to  accommodate  the  Infant  or  Primary 
sehool,  of  150  pupils,  in  a  large  hall  in  the  main  buildingr,  (the  Sront^m 
which  on  the  nrst  floor  is  occupied  by  the  master's  sittmg  room,  with 
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a  ffight  of  stain  leading  to  his  other  departments  in  the  seocmd  story. 

in  the  basement)  and  3(^  or  400  papils  in  four  class-rooms,  as  shown  m 

the  accompanying  drawing  on  a  re- 

daeed  scale.    The  HalL  B,  is  54  feet 

by  27,  in  which  the  infant  school  is 

taoght,  and  where  the  whole  school 

IB  assembled  for  religions  and  other 

fleDeral  exercises.     Each  of  the 

bar  class-rooms  D,  each  19  feet  by 

17,  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a- 

■creen,  both  of  which  is  under  the 

sopernsion  of  an  assistant  teacher, 

wno  is  aided  in  instruction  by  one 

panil  teacher. 

No.  8.  This  plan  is  designed  for 
an  infant  school  of  223  pupib.  The 
entrance  to  the  school  is  hy  the 
porch  lighted  by  a  small  wmdow, 
attached  to  a  slight  projection  on  the 
lefl,  with  the  end  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  entrance  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  teacher  is  by  the  other  porch  at  the  extreme  right 

Nos.  9  and  10.  These  plans,  of  which  the  elevations  only  are  ffiven,  will 
accommodate  each  three  schools — one  for  150  boys,  and  anotner  for  the 
nme  number  of  girls,  and  a  third  for  a  school  of  150  infants. 

No.  11.  The  plan  of  which  a  front  elevation  is  given  on  page  268. 
will  accommodate  three  schools  (in  ail  436  pupils)  on  the  same  floor,  and 
two  families.  Two  of  the  school-rooms  are  in  a  projection  extending 
back  60  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  main  buildmg. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  These  elevations  are  given  to  show  how  this  style  of 
architecture  can  be  adapted  to  buildings  of  two  stories. 

No.  14.  Plan  of  the  Willesdon  School,  drawn  and  published  by  H.  B. 
Kendall,  Jr.  This  house  will  accommodate  two  schools,  one  for  eighty 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  girls,  each  wing  entered  from 
the  side,  with  apartments  for  the  teacher  entered  by  the  porch  in  the 
centre.  The  building  is  in  the  mixed  Tudor  style,  and  is  built  of  brbk. 
The  plinths  to  the  porches  are  of  stone,  and  the  window  copioffs,  cornice 
and  omamentB  are  executed  in  cement  The  wood-work  is  finished  to 
imitate  oak.    The  whole  cost  less  than  $2000. 

This  plan  is  taken  from  *'  Design&for  Schools  and  School-hmues,  bf 
&  E,  hendaUy  Jr.^  London."  in  whicn  the  Architect  has  aimed  to  apply 
the  principles  of  Mediseval  Architecture,  as  developed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  collegiate  buildings  of  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  village 
■dbools.  The  work  referred  to,  contains  six  designs,  modelled  aim 
schools  erected  by  the  author, — all  medioeval  in  character,  and  all  com- 
bining ornament  with  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  architects 
will  avail  themselves  of  tne  opportunity  now  presented,  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  attention  paid  all  over  the  country  to  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  pubbc  schools  of  every  grade,  to  promote  a  taste  for 
the  propriety  and  beauty  of  their  art,  by  throwing  something  of  ccmeU- 
aesB  over  the  humblest  structure  designed  for  the  education  oi  childhood 
and  youth,  and  thus  creating  and  stimulating  the  growing  taste  of  the 
eommiioity  for  the  study  of  Architecture. 
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Moch  Issennitj  has  been  expended  recenilj  In  deTisIsg  and  coaHneAv 
Teachers'  Deaki.  Some  of  Ihem  an  very  ninple,  being  a  idalntaUe  Willi  cat 
or  two  drawFis, — some  witb  the  [op  inclined,  and  others  with  the  top  lercl;— 
some  with  a  desk  in  the  centre  and  a  qei  or  diawen  on  each  aide:  ud  oOoi, 
with  drawenonlf  on  one  side;  some  wjih  tbe  front  finished  in  a  ubraiy  caM^ 
and  the  lower  sbelf  extending  into  the  platform  so  ai  to  be  deep  enoo^  lo  ifr 
celre  lane  maps  and  diagrams. 


celre  large  maps  and  diagr 

This  (No,  1,5  is  a  style 
of  Teacher's  Desk  man- 
nfkclaied  by  Stephen 
SuiTH  44  Conihill,  Bos- 
ton, wkich  is  Tcr;  gener- 
rallrased  in  the  scbuola 
of  Boston  and  Ticinil]'. 
It  is  made  of  cberrv  or 
mahogany,  and  b  ft.  long 
bj  3  ft.  6  inches  wide— 
with  a  level  top,  revered 
wj  th  cloih,  and  with  draw- 
«I3  on  each  side,  leav- 
ing an  open  space  for  tbe 
leacher's  feeL  The  front 
neii  10  ibe  school  is  neat- 
ly finished. 

No.  3  represents  a  desk 
3  feet  k>ng  by  3  feet  wide, 
made  generally,  in  style 
and  material,  like  No.  1, 
except  that  one  half  of  tbe 
lop  is  flat,  and  the  other 
half  inclined. 

We  hare  had  a  desk 
resembling  ibisconstrucl- 
ed  with  adrawing  boanl, 
(if  nearly  the  same  size  of 
the  top  of  the  desk,  insert- 
ed like  a  drawer  immedi- 
ately below  it ;  and  also 
with  a  large  slate,  on 
which  the  leacher  cottld 
enter  all  minutes,  memu- 
Tanda.Jcc.,  inserted  on  the 
right  immediately  over 
the  drawers  represented 
in  the  cut.  The  from  o( 
either  of  these  desks  could 
be  neatly  finished  in  a 
case,  wlui  shelves  to  re- 
ceive the  books  of  refer- 
t,  where  they  could  be 


the  dusL 

Noi  3  is  a  sty  le  of  mova- 
ble desk  and  stool,  on  a 
Slatfom  raised  six  Inches 
'om  the  floor,  recom- 
mended in  the  JUiimUi  of 
M<  CammUUtiifCBiiiicil  m 
Bdmeatim.  The  sland- 
ard  is  of  iron  with  a  shelf 
below  Ihe  desk. 


No.  1. 
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Plans  and  Descriptions  of  School-Houses,  recently  erected 

IN  Rhode  Island. 

Br  the  school  law  of  Rhode  Island,  as  revised  in  1845,  a  school 
district  cannot  receive  its  distributive  share  of  any  appropriation  made 
by  the  State,  or  the  town  in  which  the  district  is  located,  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  unless  such  district  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and,  among  other  things,  unless  one  or  more 
public  schools  have  been  taught  in  the  district  by  a  teacher  properly 
qualified,  in  a  schooUhouse.  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town. 
To  enable  the  districts  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law,  the 
general  power  of  taxation,  for  this  and  other  school  purposes,  is  con- 
ferred on  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  every  school  district.     To 
protect  the  property  of  a  minority,  and  especially  of  non-residents, 
from  an  abuse  of  this  power,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  a  suit^ 
able  school-house  forH|ie  district,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied,  and 
the  location,  and  plan  of  the  school-house  must  be  approved  before- 
hand by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  State.     It  is  also  made  the  duty  iSi  the  State 
Commissioner,   *'to   diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  by  public  ad- 
dresses, and  personal  communication  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
parents,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects,  and  desirable  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  system.'^     Under  these  provisions 
much   has  been  done  towards  furnishing  the  public  schools  with 
spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.     Prior  to  1844, 
there  was  not  a  public  school-house  in  the  State,  out  of  Providence, 
which  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  the  essential  features  of  such 
a  structure.     In  one  half  of  the  towns,  the  public  schools  were  taught 
in  buildings  owned  by  proprietors,  many  of  which  were  erected, 
originally,  for  other  purposes,  and  all  of  them  were  unfit  for  children 
at  school ;  they  were  badly  located,  small,  inconvenient,  and  dilapi- 
dated.    The  attention  of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early,  ear- 
nestly, and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almost  necessary  connectioD 
between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the  immense 
injury  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  the  too  common 
neglect  of  ventilation,  temperature,  and  furniture  of  school-rooma. 
The  subject  was  introduced  into  every  public  address,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  the  work  of  educational  improvement.     Six  thousand  pam- 
phlets, containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school-houses  for  large  and  small 
districts,  and  for  schools  of  drfiferent  grades,  were  scattered  over  the 
State.     Plans  and  details  of  construction  were  gratuitously  furnished 
to  builders  and  committees.    Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  bouse  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school 
architecture  should  be   carried  out,  and  could   be  seen.    Men  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  in  the  large  districts  were  seen  and  inter- 
ested in  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  structures,  which  should 
be  ornamental  to  their  villages,  and  attractive  and  comfortable  to  the 
children.     School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  public 

18 
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money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered  by  them  as 
not  schooUworihy, 

The  results  have  fully  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and 
other  efforts — a  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  passed 
over  the  school-houses  of  this  State.  Old,  dilapidated,  repolsife, 
inconvenient  houses  having  given  place  to  new,  neat,  attractive  and 
commodious  structures,  in  a  majority  of  the  districts.  Liberal  ap- 
propriations have  been  freely  voted ;  and  men  of  business  and  taste 
have  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  not  including  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. The  few  poor  houses  which  remain,  if  they  can  resist  mnch 
longer  the  attacks  of  the  elements,  cannot  stand  up  against  the  accu- 
mulating weight  of  public  condemnation. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a 
few  of  the  best  school-houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades.  They  are  not  pre- 
sented as  faultless  specimens  of  school-architecture,  but  as  embracing, 
each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  construction,  or  ar- 
rangement. 

Although  the  author  of  this  treatise,  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted  in  almost  every  instance  by 
the  local  building  committee,  and  w«s  always  gratified  in  having  op- 
portunities to  furnish  plans,  or  make  suggestions — yet  he  was  seldom 
able  to  persuade  the  committee,  or  the  carpenters,  to  carry  out  his 
plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly.  Something  would  be  taken  from 
the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the  breadth  ; — some  objections  would 
be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exterior  or  the  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior ; — the  plans  recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation 
were  almost  invariably  modified,  and  in  very  many  instances  entirely 
neglected.  He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
details  of  any  one  house,  as  it  now  stands — for  being  thus  held  re- 
sponsible, he  should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which 
others  are  as  much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  in- 
stances be  held  accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in 
internal  arrangements,  against  which  he  protested  with  those  baring 
charge  of  the  building.  But  with  some  reservation,  most  of  the 
school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island  can  be  pointed  to 
as  embracing  many  improvements  in  school  architecture.  To 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Teft,  of  Providence,  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished  by  him,  and 
for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner.  He  should  not,  however,  be  held  responsible 
for  the  alterations  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees  and  carpen- 
ters having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  after  plans  furnished 
by  him. 

The  following  are  among  the  features  which  the  Commissioner  has 
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endeavored  to  secure  in  the  best  class  of  school  edifices,  respecting 
the  location,  or  plan  of  which  he  was  consulted,  or  called  upon 
officially  to  act : 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  district; 
retired  from  the  dust,  noise,  and  danger  of  the  highway;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one 
or  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influences  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  buildinff, 
either  common  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greensward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  rotary  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  exercise,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex  ;  each  en- 
trance distinct  from  the  front  door,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  for  the  feet ;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c.,  for  hats,  over* 
coats,  over-shoes,  and  umbrellas ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  sufficient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend ;  with  verge 
enough  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
gious families,  who  are  dure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  whicl^  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

5.  At  least  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  die  school  may  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  blank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  by  blinds, 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passing  over  a  red-hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  difierent  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school-room,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes,  maybe  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  for 
more  than  two  pupils,  inclined  towards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
hotj  except  two  to  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  to  prevent  noise — fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,)  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pencil-holder  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supported  by  end^pieces  or 
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Stanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  sweeping,  and  to  admit  of 
easy  access  to  the  seat — these  of  varying  heights  for  small  and 
lar?e  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  ihan 
two,  unless  ^rpanated  by  an  aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi- 
nary chair,  and  \r:rying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  sealed, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the  jnuscles  of  the  thigh  press- 
ing hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  for  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder-blades. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
his  overcoat,  &c.,  a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
maps,  apparatus,  and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  his  capa- 
cities for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest  dc^ee  useful. 

13.  Accommodations  for  a  school  librar}'  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation among  the  pupils,  both  at  school  and  as  a  means  of  carr)'ing 
on  the  work  of  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  6eld,  or  the  work- 
shop, after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  an'd  fit  proportion,  in  place  of  the 
wretched  perrersions  of  architecture,  which  almost  universally  char- 
acterize the  district  schooUhouses  of  New  England. 

15.  While  making  suitable  accommodation  for  the  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investment,  on  the 
part  of  many  districts,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangement 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  office  of  teaching,  and  at 
the  same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school-house  and 
premises,  and  more  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
in  Germany. 

16.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  should  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Perfect 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed  in  re- 
lation to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement  story  paved  under 
feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  uf^ 
room  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  for  calisthenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  eveiy  schod. 

As  many  of  the  houses  described  are  provided  with  very  inad- 
equate means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  the  following  summary^ 
of  the  principles,  which  o*ught  to  be  regarded  in  all  arrangements  fit 
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these  objects,  is  giyen  as  the  result  of  much  observation,  reflection, 
and  experience., 

1.  The  location  of  the  -school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all 
causes, — such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve 
offensive  and  deleterious  gases, — calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  at- 
mosphere, from  which  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  supplied,  must 
be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral 
openings,  which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light, 
passage  to  and  from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  de- 
pendence on  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer, 
will  subject  the  occupants  of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents 
of  cold  air  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  ex- 
treme and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are  particularly  disagreeable 
and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried 
up  in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  ar- 
rangements are  adopted  to  eflect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air,  in  the  right  condition  as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration 
and  other  causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether, 
without  delay,  and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  int^ 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becoites  red-hot^  or 
the  air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  ventilation. 

6.  To  eflfect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a 
large  quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  oflf  by 
appropriate  openings  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted, 
and  it  becomes  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious 
qualities. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every 
person  in  the  room  with  at  least  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
Warm  air  can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  from 
the  floor,  provided  there  is  an  exhaustive  power  in  the  discharging 
flues  sufficient  to  secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air 
from  openings  near  the  floor. 

8  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discbarge  of  vitiated  air,  should  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the 
openings  for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the 
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wanii  air  will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much 
warmth  as  possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  ^scapes  from  the 
apartment. 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distant 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire  draught,  or  other 
power  operating  in  the  discharging  flues,  suflicient  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling ; 
otherwise  they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles 
to  the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gazes 
among  each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diffused 
through  the  room,)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  off  at  the 
floor,  it  will  carry  along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by 
open  doors,  and  at  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  ofiensive  gases 
sometimes  found  in  school-rooms. 

9.  All  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be 
regulated  before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being 
confined  in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause 
much  injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with 
some  motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock, 
a  fire-draugbt,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c.,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spon- 
taneous upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them, 
should  be  made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in 
diameter,)  tight,  (except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
room  ;)  smooth,  (if  made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned, 
matched,  and  planed  ;  if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round, 
and  finished  slmooth,)  and  carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in 
the  inner  wall,  with  as  few  angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct 
ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof. 

1 1 .  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
constructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  cur- 
rent of  wartn  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should  be  supplied  with  some 
simple,  reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the 
season,  and  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment. 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power 
available  in  most  school-houses  is  heat,  or  the  same  process  by 
which  the  natural  upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sus- 
tained.    Heat  can  be  applied  to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue, 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within 
the  smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

2.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue, 
either  the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small 
school-room,  the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet 
only  in  the  ventilating  flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a 
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motiTe  power  sufficient  to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and 
vitiated  air,  into  an  opening  near  the  floor. 

3.  By  kindling  a  Qxe  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in 
the  ventilating  flue. 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  Are,  and  vitiated  air 
from  the  apartment,  some  simple  self-acting  valve  or  damper  should 
be  applied  to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which 
shall  close  at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and 
thus  prevent  any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and 
soot  into  the  apartment. 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  oj  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sus- 
tain the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  Are  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the 
partial  vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  the  same.  < 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  venti-  ' 
lated,  the  most  eflfectual,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  econom- 
ical, mode  of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to  construct  an  upright  I 
brick  shaft  or  flue,  and  in  that  to  build  a  Are,  or  carry  up  the  smoke- 
pipe  of  the  stove,  furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus  ;  and  then  to 
discharge  the  ventilating  flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apart- 
ment, into  this  upright  shaft.  The  fire  draught  will  create  a  partial 
vacuum  in  this  shaft,  to  fill  which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon 
every  room  with  which  it  is  connected  by  lateral  flues.  Whenever 
a  shaft  of  this  kind  is  resorted  to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be 
lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them  may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  flue  properly  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spon- 
taneous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it,  and  so  placed 
that  the  air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold, 
a  tumcap,  constructed  after  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's 
Exhausting  Cowl,  will  assist  the  ventilation,  and  especially  when 
there  are  any  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  But  such  caps  are  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of 
the  ventilating  flues,  even  when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facili- 
tated by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern 
and  eastern  exposure. 

15.  In  every  furnace,  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel  well 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  aud  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be 
placed. 

16.  Every  school -room  should  be  furnished  with  two  thermometers 
placed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the 
^nter  should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a 
level  of  four  feet  from  the  floor,  or  70°  at  the  height  of  six  feet 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not 
obviated  by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 
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Planb  of  School-Houses  with  one  School-room. 

The  largest  number  of  school-houses  which  are  erected  with  bat 
one  school-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primary  Schools. 

District  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  even  from  older  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  Of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insa- 
perable  obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  o(\en  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  and 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  efllected,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed. 


Pkihart  Schools. 

By  a  Primary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  commimity 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age — ^but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  of 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  least 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
stmction  of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  manj  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossonung  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  Uieir  ofifspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
o{  the  children  of  such  parints,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  hal^its,  and  language,  which  the.  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  conect  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot'  schools,  with  the  modifications  which' it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts  **  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 
Its  doors  should  stand  wide  open  to  receive  such  children  as  are 
abandoned  by  orphanage,  or,  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental 
neglect  and  example,  to  idle,  vicious,  and  pilfering  habits,  before  the 
:»miptions  incident  to  their  situation  have  struck  deep  into  their 
moral  nature,  and  before  they  have  fallen  under  the  alluring  and 
training  influences  and  instruction  of  bad  boys  who  infest  such 
regions,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech, 
and  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  From  all 
nich  influences,  the  earlier  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
are  withdrawn,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  an 
Infant  or  Primary  School,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
society.  But  in  every  locality  the  Primary  School  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
in  order  to  secure  their  early  and  regular  attendance,  and  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  oifi  their  way  to  and  from 
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school.  The  peculiarities  of  play-ground,  school-room,  and  teachen 
required  for  this  class  of  schools,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
promptly  and  liberally  provided.  The  school-room  should  be  light, 
cheerful,  and  large  enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes, — fur- 
nished with  appropriate  seats,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  means  of 
visible  illustration,  and  having  a  retired,  dry,  and  airy  play-ground, 
with  a  shelter  to  resort  to  in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower 
borders,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to 
love  and  respect.  The  play-ground  is  as  essential  as  the  school- 
room for  a  Primary  School,  and  is  indeed  the  uncovered  school- 
room of  physical  and  moral  education,  and  the  place  where  the 
manners  and  personal  habits  of  children  can  be  better  trained  than 
ebewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play  and  study,  of  confinement 
and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  frequently  than  with  older  pupils. 

To  teach  these  schools  properly,  to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and 
study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity,  ana  interest  to  all  of  the  exer- 
cises, without  over-exciting  the  nervous  system,  or  overtasking  any 
faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys  and  girls  to  mild  dispositions, 
graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and  unquestioning  obedience, — to 
preserve  and  quicken  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  conscience  as  the 
instinctive  mdnitor  of  the  approach  of  wrong, — to  cultivate  the  senses 
to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — ^to 
prevent  the  formation  of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — to  teach  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  of  simple,  ready,  and  correct  language,  and  to 
begin  in  this  way,  and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calcu- 
lation, and  lessons  on  the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,— rto  do  all  these  things  and 
more,  require  in  the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found 
in  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  among  females,  ''  in  whose  own  hearts, 
love,  hope,  and  patience  have  first  kept  school,"  and  whose  laps 
seem  always  full  of  the  blossoms  of  knowledge,  to  be  showered  oa 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  the  right  educa- 
tion of  early  childhood,  must  we  look  for  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of 
society  in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  and  for  die 
beginning  of  a  better  and  higher  civilization  than  has  yet  blessed 
our  world.  The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district, 
primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made 
strong  by  deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christian  love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and 
soften  the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — 
with  patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little,  if  any,  percep- 
tible advance  beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — ^wiih 
prompt  and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and 
oral  methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
every  other  good  cause. 

The  following  plan  of  a  Play  Ground  for  an  Infant  or  Primary 
School  is  copied  from  ^Wilderspin^s  Early  Education^  We  should 
prefer  to  see  an  accomplished  female  teacher  presiding  over  the 
scene. 
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Pkimart  School  in  WsaTBKLr,  R.  L 


The  above  cut  presents  a  ■ufficientlvcoirectviewora  Primary  School- 
house  erected  in  Westerly  in  1846.  after  designs  by  Mr.  Ted,  at  Pravi- 
denee,  except  that  there  are  two  porchea  or  entrances  in  (Vont,  iostead  of 
CHie,  as  shown  in  the  above  vietv.  The  porch  0)ienB  into  a  apaciouE  eotrv 
furniiihed  with  hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  bonnets,  ice,  and  a  sink,  vito 
waier-paiL  wash-bowts,  &.c.  The  school-room  nc commodates  sixty  pupib, 
with  a  desk  and  seat,  each  desk  iiccomroodating  two  scholars.  In  the 
original  plan  there  were  to  be  thirty  chnirs,  similar  to  the  Boston  Primary 
School  Chair,  but  the  committee  preferred  that  evepy  child  should  have 
a  desk,  in  which  a  slate  should  be  inserted. 

There  is  a  blackboard,  or  black  surface  in  Tront  of  the  scholara,  exlend- 
inz  between  the  two  entrance  doors,  and  across  the  entire  end  in  the  rear. 
Below  the  blackboard,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  school'room,  there  is  a  leaf 
in  which  slates  are  inserted,  where  the  young  children  caa  copy,  orother- 
wise  amuse  tfaemaelvea,  froni  lessons  drawn  Dy  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
board above. 

The  play-ground  attached  is  spacious,  and  the  children  can  there  amuae 
and  recreate  themselves  in  the  opeu  air,  without  exposure  to  accidents 
from  passing  vehicles,  Sec. 

A  second  primary  school-house  on  the  aame  plan  haa  been  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  villa^. 

With  very  slight  modilications,  these  houses  can  be  pointed  to  as  saft 
models  for  Primary  school-houses. 

Theae  schools  receive  the  small  children,  whUe  the  older  attend  in  an 
intermediate  department  and  in  the  High  School  situated  in  the  ceolre  tri 
the  village.  These  schools,  as  at  present  organized  and  managed,  m«et 
the  educational  wants  of  the  village. 
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Pux  or  Tillage  School-house  in  Allehdale,  N.  PKOvnujtas,  R.  L 


The  above  ie  a  view  of  the  Village  echool-houae  erected  by  Z.  ATteiL 
Baq.,  at  AUendale,  North  Providence,  arier  designs  by  T.  A.  Teil,  of 
Providence.  It  is  aitualed  in  a  beBUliful  ^rove,  on  a  little  knoU  which 
admits  of  a  basement  room  in  the  rear,  originally  designed  for  a  library 
aod  reading  room  for  the  village,  but  nan  occupied  by  a  Prhnary  aohool. 
It  is  built  of  Elone  in  a  style  very  common  in  structureK  of  this  kind  in 
England.  The  main  room,  which  is  intended  for  a  school-roogi,  although 
fm  the  present  used  for  lectures,  and  religious  e^erci^es.  is  very  appropri- 
ately finished— the  walls  being  made  to  represunt  stone  work  of  a  very 
■nbdued  neutral  tint,  and  the  ceiling,  supported  by  wooden  tracery,  is  Go- 
iibed  partially  in  the  roof,  leavins  the  necessary  open  space  above  (o  pro- 
tect the  room  from  the  effects  or  excessive  heat  and  cold.  The  ceiling, 
valnscoting,  teats,  desks  and  doors,  are  ffrained  in  imitation  of  oak.  It  u 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  warmed  by  air  heated  in  a  chamber  below. 

By  the  above  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  other 
wielles  not  commonly  introduced  into  structures  of  this  Liind,  Mr.  Ten 
ha«  broken,  in  Rhode  Island  at  least,  the  dull  monotony  of  wretched  per- 
TCTBions  of  architecture  whichcharacterize  the  village  and  country  schoc^i 
booKs  of  New  England.  We  shall  present  in  another  place  a  few  epcci- 
rnens  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  front  and  side  elevatbu,  for  large  and 
Hoall  schools,  which  can  be  easily  modified  to  suit  the  want*  of  particular 
localities. 

In  many  neighborhoods  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  build  of  stone,  and 
where  this  b  the  case,  t^e  style  of  architecture  should  be  adapted  to  the 
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Plan  op  District  School-House  m  Olocbstek,  R.  I 


The  ibote  cul  represents  the  Anol  elevation  of  a  new  school-boiue  tnOti 
in  DivtrietNo.  I3,ia  the  town  of  Olocester.Rhode Island,  which, rorlocaUm, 

neatness,  and  proponion  in  the  eilemal  appeamnce,  mode  of  seating,  wum- 
ing  and  ventilalion,  caa  be  coosolted  as  a  safe  model  for  small  agricuhunl 
.dUtricls.  The  cost  of  ihe  building  and  fbrniinre  was  S6fl0.  The  siyle  ud 
BiraDgemenl  of  the  seats  and  desks  is  indicated  in  Fieui-ps  3  and  4.  The  end 
pieces  are  of  cast  imn,  and  so  shaped,  aa  tu  facilitate  the  sweeping  of  therwrn, 
and  the  pnpils  getting  in  and  out  of  their  seals,  and  a(  the  same  time  are  firm- 
ly attached  lo  iSe  door  by  screws.     This  building  i<  30  feet  by  90  feet. 


A    chambei',     for    coal  ot 

A  revolving  grale  with  a  cam 
motion,  by  which  the  ashei 
are  easily  detached  and  mad: 
to  drop  into   the  aah-pit  be- 

Ash-pit,  by  which  also  the 
draoght  can  be  tegulated,  mi 
the  stove  made  an  air-light. 
Dtict.  or  dae  onder  the  Hoot, 
by  which  fresh  air  from  widt- 
ont  is  admitted  under  aad 
aroand  the  stove,  and  circu- 
lates in  the  direction  indi- 
e«ied  hj  the  anowa. 
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The  smoke-pipe  is  carried  in  the  asual  way,  high  enoagh  to  prevent  any 
injarioas  radiation  of  heat  npon  the  heads  of  the  pupils  below,  to  tne  centre  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where,  a(\er  passing  through  the  ceiling,  it  enters 
the  ventilating  flue,  which,  commencing  at  the  floor,  is  carried  op  through  the 
attic  and  oat  above  the  roof,  as  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  heat  of  the 
smoke-pipe  produces  a  lively  upward  current  of  the  air  in  the  up|>er  portion 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  sufficient  to  draw  ofi*  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  the 
floor  and  at  the  same  time  draw  down,  and  difihse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  fresh  air  which  is  introduced  and  warmed  by  the  stove  at  the  opposite  end. 


/: 


rs 


§  rrr-r-r-r 
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A— Front  entrance. 

B— Girls'  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Boys*       do.         do. 

D— Teachers'  platform. 

&— Seat  and  desk,  for  the  pupils. 

&— Mott's  ventilating  school  stove. 

V— Flue  for  ventiladon. 


F — Seals  for  classes  at  recitation. 

d — Teacher's  desk. 

c — Library  of  reference  in  front  of 
teacher's  d^sk. 

c— Closets  for  school  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

f— Fence  dividing  back  yard. 
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Plan  of  District  School-House  in  Barrinoton,  B.  L 


BDdcumpletealniclurcol  the  kind  in 
il  19  believed,  in  New  Englanil. 

The  hmiie  staiiita  back  from  the  blghwaj'  in  n  lot,  uf  na  acre  in  eitent,  ind 
eutnmaiiilH  an  eileosire  view  up  and  dowa  rsarra^niet  Bay,  and  of  ibe  lieb 
cultiva.eJ  Helds  Utr  milcx  in  cverf  other  direction. 

The  builJitiit  is  40  (eel  long  by  -25  wide,  aod  12  ftel  high  in  ibE  clear,  and 
Is  built  Hner  working  plans  diauD  by  Mr.  Tefl,  of  Providence. 

The  schojl-iuuin  is  calculated  to  accommodale  W  pupils,  with  seals  and 
deslcj  cncb  Ibr  two  pupils,  similar  to  the  Iblowing  cut,  and  arranged  as  in 
Figure  3. 

The  end-piece,  or  supporlK,  boili  of  (he  desk  and  seal,  are  of  cast-iron-  ■ml 

the  W-'  -    -'■  = *-  -•  ' ""- '    -'  -■-'-- -^ 

"rom  len  in , 

o  tveniy-six  inches  from  the  floor. 


E&ch  ptipil,  when  properly  sealed,  can  ml  his  feet  on  Ihe  floor  withoul  Ae 
muscle  of  ihe  ibigh  pressing  hard  upon  the  froDI  edge  oC  tbc  »eai,  and  vltk  a 
•upporl  Ibr  the  muscles  ot  the  back. 
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The  yards  and  entrance  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  entiiely  separate,  and  each 
is  appropriately  fitted  ap  with  scraper,  mats,  broom,  water-pails,  sink,  hooks 
and  shelves. 


A— Front  entrance. 

B—Girls'  entrance  and  lobby,  fitted  np  with  mats,  scrapers,  hooks,  ahelYcsw 

O— Boys*  entrance. 

I>— Teacher's  platform. 

8— Boston  Ventilating  Stove. 

V— Floe  fi>r  ventilation  snrmoonted,  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

L— Cases  for  library. 

E— Closets  for  apparatus,  &c. 

The  school  is  well  sapplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams, 
and  snch  other  instromentalities  as  are  necessary  and  useful  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  lo  allow  of  ihe  free  movements  of  the  teadier  and 
of  the  pupils,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  about  600  volumes,  containing  a  large 
number  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries^  Encyclopedia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  smdies  or  the  school,  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  illustrate  his  recitations  by  additional 
information. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  about  400  volumes  in  the  different  departments  c^  useful 
knowledge,  calculated  for  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  ftmiUes 
of  the  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatus  and  librarv  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  oi 
Public  Scnools  at  an  expense  of  $^50,  which  was  contributed  by  five  or  six 
individuals,    ^he  building,  furniture  and  land,  cost  about  $1900, 

The  school-room  is  warmed  and  ventilated  under  the  directi(»i  of  Mr.Oant- 
aer  Chilson,  Boston,  by  one  of  the  BoMim  VenUUUitu^  8Uve$^  and  by  a  floe 
constructed  similar  to  uose  recently  introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  School 
houses  by  Dr.  Henry  Q.  Clark,  and  surmounted  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  stove,  and  of  MtnIVs  VenHlaimg  Skve  for  bom- 
ingwood  as  well  as  coal,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  flue  for  ventilation  is  carried  ap  in  the  partition  waU,  and  is  eonstnietei 
of  well  seasoned  boards,  planed  smooth  on  the  inside. 

19 


Hinr'a  VannifATiNa  ScHoob-Srori,  roa  MiMwia  wood  ob  oou> 

Patented  and  Manvfadmitei  ij  J.  L.  Mott,  364  Water-itrta,  N.  Y. 

B7  thi)  Biore  the  room  is  vanned  bj  condacdaz  a  sapplf  of  moderatej^ 

beued  pure  air  from  wllhont,  aa  well  as  b;  direct  raHiatioii  froia  the  apper  poc- 

tl<Ri  of  the  nore. 


A.  Afr  ChKDher,  lor  coal  or 

B.  A  rerolTing  grate  vlth  ■ 

cam  procesd,  by  which  tile 
Babes  are  easily  detached 
and  made  to  drop  into  the 
ash-pit  below, 

C.  Ash-Pit,  br  which  al-n  the 

draft  can  be  regalated,  and 
the  stove  made  an  air-tlglii. 

D.  Duel,  or  Que  under  the  floor, 

hy  which  fresh  air  from 
wiihoat  is  admitted  under 
and  aronod  the  store,  and 
circulates  in  the  diieciiou 
indicated  by  ihe  arrow*. 


This,  and  all  stoves  designed  (o  promote  Teniilatioii  by  introdaeiDg  (resh  air 
frmn  without,  will  work  latisfacIoiUy  only  where  a  flue  oit^perly  conalnicied 
ta  proTided  to  carry  off  the  air  which  baa  become  impure  aom  reapf-"'*" 


lonoK  MsooL  TBNTn^Tnra  rots.  39] 

Since  the  fint  edition  or  this  volume  wa*  iamed,  tba  (tovB  and  ftm&K 
described  in  Uie  Report  on  the  Boston  Mode  of  Ventiiatum,  on  pagei 
154, 15S,  have  been  Bomewbat  modified  by  the  angina]  pateateea,  hi  a« 
Id  increase  the  radiating  eurlace,  and  thereby  secure  greater  economy  in 
the  coneumptioQ  of  the  fuel.  We  therefore  inaert  the  new  dmwingi^  with 
dcKriptiana  abridged  from  the  printed  Circular*  of  Mr.  Chileon. 

The  Boston  Vektilatino  STpvE  Atio  Pobtablb  Ventilatihs 

FURNAOB. 

PflnUof  Marck  VM.  lB48,  by  Uairy  O.  Clari,  Bt.  D.,  ttiU  mmtfaOnrtd  bf 
Oerdvtr  CkUtm,  Balten. 
The  Boston  Ven  III  a  ling  Store  is  composed  of  two  cylinders,  (hf  ImieT  (Fig.  Ij) 
ctmiaining  a  Ere  chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soapsione  or  fire  bricl^  and  is 
filled  vilh  addilioDBl  smoke-pipes  to  increase  the  radiating  sarlace,  while  die 
oDier  (Pig.  3,^  canslituie.t  a  chamber  for  wanniog  the  air,  nhjcfa  is  inuodnced 
ioio  it  beneath  ihe  iiiDer  cylinder  by  a  flue  £rom  ant  of  doors,  and  flows  one  al 
Ihe  top,  lo  which  Ibete  is  a  morable  cap,  or  distributor  altacbed,  by  vbich  (he 
openiog  is  enlaced  or  dimioished,  and  Ihos  ihe  supply  and  remperainre  of  ihe 
til  admiiied  caa  be  easily  regulated. 


"Aieirvi  arrows  show  the  courae  of  the  air  hi  its  passage  from  the  opening 
nsdenieaih  the  stove,  throagh  the  air.chamber,  into  the  apartmeaL  The  light 
armas  show  the  circulation  or  the  tntola  Ihrongh  the  varioos  radiating  pipes. 

This  sKne  is  made  of  three  sixes,  varying  in  price  from  twenty-fire  to  forty 
doUart.  Ii  received  a  silver  fiudal  at  the  Fifth  Eihibition  of  the  Massachnsettt 
Ch*riiable  Mechanic  Association,  and  has  been  inliodnceri  with  signal  mceess 
hUD  maoy  school-bouses  in  BosioD,  Chariestown,  and  other  places. 

This  BtoTe  can  be  adTanlageoosly  used  as  a  hall  store  and  as  a  portable  tax- 
nacc,  under  circumstanoes  which  will  not  admit  of  a  biick  inclosnre. 
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More  than  sixty  District  school-hoases  have  been  erected  in  Rhode  Island 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  thai  presented  in  the  cats  of  the  Barrington  and 
Glocester  school-house,  with  some  slight  varialions  required  by  the  nature  ot 
the  site,  or  the  peculiar  views  of  the  majority  of  the  district,  or  of  the  building 
committee,  in  each  case.  The  following  plans  present  some  of  these  modifi- 
cations.   The  first  is  34  ft.  by  25,  and  the  second,  36  ft.  by  27. 

Plan  of  ScBooL-Honss  in  Distbict  No.  10,  Cranston. 


A — Front  entrance. 
B — Girls'  entrance. 
C— Boys'    do. 


D — Teacher's  platform. 
E— Library. 

S— Worcester  Ventilat- 
ing Stove. 


V— Flue  for  ventilation. 
F — Seat   and  desk  with 

iron  ends, 
g— Cold  air  duct 


0 
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Plan  or  8ghool-Hous£  at  Clatviu.b,  Bcitoatb. 


FLAN  OF  DUrrUCT  0CHOOL-HOU8B. 
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The  fbHowing  plan,  although  not  followed  throughout  in  anjschool-honae  hn 
Rhode  Island,  presents  substantiallj  the  internal  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted  in  seyeral  instances,  as  in  the  school-house  at  Peacedide,  in  South 
Kbgston,  at  Carolina  Mills  in  Richmond,  and  in  the  lower  room  of  the  acad- 
emy in  Kingston. 
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The  following  cut,  which  is  copied  from  a  plan  of  a  district  school-house 
recommended  bj  Dr.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Columbus. 
Ohio,  presents  the  plan  of  sereral  district  and  villafle  school-houses  erected 
in  Rhode  Island.    The  house  is  36  fiset  by  36  feet  on  the  ground. 


\ 
"       i    iL       1    II      1     II      I 

■      »§     >  m  "^f  I     II  '     I  '  II        I      I 


__      ^^^  ^iB   Ba^BLaa 


ff 


A— Entry  for  girls,  8  feet  square. 
C —  do.   for  boys,  do.         do. 
B— Library  and  apparatus  room. 
E— Recitation  seats. 
D— Teaehez's  platfoniL 


H  Q— Seat  and  desk  for  two  pupils, 

4  feet  long. 
F— Aisles,  3  feet  wide. 
I —    do.     18  inches  wide. 
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Pi^K  or  School-House  in  Centrkville,   Wakwick,  R.  I. 


The  following  plan  presents  a  mode  of  seating  a  District  School-Hooae 
ilar  to  that  adopted  in  several  public  school-houses  in  the  city  of  JSew  York. 


The  building  is  50  feet  long  Cbeside'the  porch  5^  feet  in  front)  by  30  feet  vide 


R — Recitation-room  for  assistant 

S— Stove. 

T— Smoke  flue. 

V — Flue  for  ventilator. 


A — Porch. 

B— <3irls'  entrance  and  lobby. 

C— Boys'  do. 

D — ^Teacher's  platform. 

E — Mott's  school  desk  and  chair. 

The  above  mode  of  seating  has  been  adopted  in  other  districts,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, with  the  desks  attached  at  one  end  to  the  wall,  as  in  the  following  plan 
recommended  by  Hon.  Ira  Ma  vhew.  There  are  serious  objections  to  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats  and  desk. 


D,  entrance  and  inner  doors.  W,  windows.*  E,  entries,  lighted  ov«r  doors, 
one  for  bojrs  and  the  other  for  girls.  A,  teacher's  platform.  B,  blackboaid, 
leaching  entirely  across  the  end  of  the  house.  T,  teacher's  desk.  H,  desks  11 
feet  long,  except  the  two  next  the  entrance  doors.  C,  Mott's  patent  cast-iron 
chairs.  S  stove.  O,  an  air  tube  under  the  floor,  through  whicn  pure  air  tiom 
without  is  introduced  beneath  the  stove.    L,  shelves  for  library,  appaxatas^  etc; 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  for  Union  Schools. 

Before  describing  a  few  of  the  best  school-houses  which  have 
been  recently  erected  in  the  large  villages  of  Rhode  Island,  for  two 
or  more  schools  of  different  grades  in  tb^same  building,  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  classification,  or  gradation,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  schools  of  a  district,  or  town,  cannot  be  deemed 
irrelevant. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  from 
their  attendance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course 
of  training  in  a  succession  of  classes,  and  schools  arranged  according 
to  similarity  of  age,  standing,  and  attainments,  under  teachers  pos-  ' 
sessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to  each  grade  of  school.  The 
practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  New  England,  and  in  other 
states  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one 
school  for  as  many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  four 
to  sixteen  years,  as  can  be  gathered  in  from  certain  territorial  limits, 
into  one  apartment,  under  one  teacher ;  a  female  teacher  in  summer, 
and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  disadvantages  of  this  practice, 
both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as  * 
well  as  great  hinderances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  (oir 
lowed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the  latter  alwavs 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 
be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 
the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 
pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar  tem- 
peraments of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
poatare  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 
requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  Sxe  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
vhich  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  saoie 
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teacher,  and  which  can  nererbe  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-rooro.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  hj 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitat>le  and  satisfactoiy, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  be  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is 
aching  from  suppressed  activity  ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory, one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstiac- 
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tioQ  of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  car^a.-^from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  after 
day,  with  a  dizzy  hrain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  different  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  afler  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state. 
The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  :  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach 
from  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies*  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers,  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  iu- 
vdve  any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injory  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  utter 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them 
trained  to  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without 
aoy  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  excep- 
tion, among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if. 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  because  the 
minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  left 
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to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  infln* 
ences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  clas^fication  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cations, and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  effectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  * 

•  The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.  Those  who  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  num- 
bers will  authorize  it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.  Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
moted from  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  that  any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  different  prog- 
ress in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  lets  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.  Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  fiieir  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  Tlus 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efiicient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.  Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
jnore  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
ful motive  to  effort. 

Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individual  examination,  and  pxacti« 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
to  each  individual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  struggle  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitation^  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  division 
of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
*tions,  can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
he  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
erery  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend. 

Id  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  dififerent  studies  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to  secure  ihe  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  infiuence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

I.  Every  town  should  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  suflicient  number  of  schools  of  dififerent 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re- 
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siding  within  their  respective  limits— irrespective  of  any  territorial 
division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

2.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  be  recognized,  and  every 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  shodd 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
the  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
niore  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  village,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  more  schools 
of  different  grades  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  established,  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts.  j-  •  • 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoinmg 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondary 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who, 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  prorided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  tot 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  when  their  number  will 
admit  of  it.     These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  villa- 
ges, in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  iheir  way  to  and 
from  school.     The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and 
haying  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  to 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.    The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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tion,  and  the  place  where  the  manners  and  personal  habits  of  children 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  alternate  more  fre- 
quently than  with  older  pupils.  To  teach  these  schools  properly, — 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity, 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-exciting  the  nervous 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — ^to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful' manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedience,— to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones,— to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way, 
and  by  apj^priate  exercises  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  on 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — ^to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  in 
the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun« 
dred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  SQccess  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school." 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district,  primary 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle,— who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
lore  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

3.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application.  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language, — ^in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
Qotil  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
given  in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firmness,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  moral  character  and  manners. 
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Schools  of  this  grade  should  be  furnished  with  cUss-Tooms  for  reci- 
tations, and  if  large,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  School/s  should  receive  pupils  from  schools  of  Uie  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  lanc^uage,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  modi- 
fied according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
(uture  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district— -a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatory 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  snd  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thought, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.  All  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with* 
out  being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.  In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School ;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year ; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  tnen  the  system 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  children. 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  with  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  a 
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school  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regularly, 
or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend 
exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  There  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
scholars,  in  a  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
Tillage. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
Tillages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose 
school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  after  life,  the  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerics,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra* 
tions,  collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
different  towns, — these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  the  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,'^  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the  public 
schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life, 
as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to 
those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so- 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  inTolres  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philantluopy,  missionaiy  enter- 
prise, and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  citiM 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  field  of 
home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  jroung,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primaiy  schools,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  tluin  a  strictly 
religious  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  ha- 
manizing  games,  sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employroent  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  af^rentices, 
clerks,  d&c,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qualified  bvage, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  ed- 
ucation, economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comlbrt,  peace  and  joy. 


rUBUC  HIGH  acaOOI'-HOtPSE. 


PuBUC  School-House  in  Wabren,  R.  L 


The  shore  cul  exhibits  a  rroni  view  or  ihe  Public  Scbool-bouse 
erected  in  the  village  of  Warren,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in 
1847-48.  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Tefi,  of  Providence,  under  the 
directions  o(  s  committee  of  the  town,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
miasioDer  of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salem, 
NewbuTTport  and  other  placea,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laleet  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
the  plan.  To  thitt  committee,  and  particularly  to  two  of  its  members, 
Mr.  E,  W.  Burr  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Gardiner,  is  the  town  largely  indebted 
for  the  time  and  personal  supervision  which  they  devoted  to  this 
public  improvement,  from  its  lirst  inception  to  its  completion,  without 
any  other  reward  than  the  realization  of  their  wish  to  secure  for  their 
town  the  best  achool-houae,  for  the  amount  of  money  expended,  in 
the  State.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  remarked,  in  his 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  house,  in  September,  1848, ".  that,  for 
location,  style,  construction,  means  of  warming,  ventilation,  and  clean- 
liness, and  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  aeats  and  desks,  he 
had  not  seen  a  public  school-house  superior  to  this  in  New  England. 
It  is  a  monument  ai  once  of  the  liberality  of  the  town,  and  of  a  wise 
econoray  on  the  part  of  the  committee."  The  town  appropriated 
•10.000,  and  the  commiUee  expended  •8,S94. 

The  opening  of  the  Public  School  in  this  edifice  wa«  followed  by 
a  larga  increaw  of  attendance  from  the  children  of  the  ton. 
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The  lot  is  296  deep  and  100  feet  wide  for  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  161  feet  wide 
for  the  remaining  64  feet  It  is  divided  into  three  yards,  as  exhibited  in  the 
BTonnd  plan,  (Fig.  2,)  each  substantially  inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
SJinibbeij. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bnilding  are  63  feet  by  44  on  the  gromid.  It  is  built  of 
brick  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 

Most  of  the  details  of  constraction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  tie 
similar  to  those  described  on  page  214. 

Each  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  controlled  by  registers,  both  at  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  fines  carried  ap  in  the  wall,  and  by  a  laxge  fine  con- 
sumcted  of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  partition 
wall,  (Pip.  3,  X.) 

The  whole  building  is  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver's  fumaees  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  with 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  outer  garments,  umbrella  stanos,  Ace. 

The  tops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cheaply 
carpeted,  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  noise  which  the  numa^ 
of  slates  and  books,  and  the  passing  to  and  fro,  occasion  in  a  school-room. 
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Fif .  3— FiHT  FUH>R. 


A— Praot  entraDce. 
B— Girls'  enlraocE,  wilh  mats,  scra- 
pers, kooks  for  clothes,  a  sink,  pump. 


&C. 


C-BoyV 

R— Reciution    rooms,  eonnecied  by 

■lidinz  doors. 
R,  P— PUirorm  for  TccilalioD,  vith  a 

blickboarit  io  (he  rear. 
T— Teacher's  platform. 
S-SeaU  and  desks;  see  page  9M. 

Tig.  AS* 


a— Llbrarj  and  apparatni. 

n— Windows,  with  inside  VenetiaB 

; — Flues  for  TentilaUon  in  the  onler 

wall. 
■— Flue    for   ventllalioD,  lined   with 

smooth,  well  seasoned  boards, 
r— Bell-rope,  accessible  to  the  (eactaei 

bv  iQ  openltig  in  the  wall, 
r— Uoi  air  regUters. 
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Union  School-Hoobe,  at  Woonbocket  and  Cbepachbt,  R.  I. 

Bt  lbs  school  Uw  of  Rhode  Inland,  two  or  more  ■djoiaicig  school  diitricUia 
the  luDe,  or  Hdjoining  iowdi,  may,  by  coucnrrenl  vote,  agree  to  onile  fbrilie 
pnrpoteof  maintaiaingR  secoodai?  or  ^rammarscbool,  for  the  older  and  mm 
■dranced  papils  of  such  associating  districts.  Under  this  proTiaon  ihe  lour 
school  distriois  in  the  town  of  Cumberiand,  which  comprise  tbe  rillagt  of 
Woon»ocl[et,  voted  to  unite  and  provide  a  school-house  for  the  more  advanced 
pppils,  leavios  the  yutmger  to  be  accooimodated  in  their  rcspecilTe  diMricti. 
The  UnioD  achool-hotlse  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site,  the  donation  of  Edvani 
Harris,  Esq.,  and  is  built  subs  tan  tially  after  the  plan  of  the  Warnn  Pnblie 
■chool-hoiue,  already  described,  aiacastors7,000.  The  following  are  the  toil 
and  side  elevations,  as  origiiially  drawn  by  Mr.  Teft,  but  not  adopted  by  tbe 
oomrttittee. 


FkovT  Kt.iviTW>. 

Under  tbe  pnviEion  above  cited,  the  (bree  dlnricu  into  whidi  the  vllliueof 
Cheptehei,  in  the  town  of  GloeeMer,  is  divided,  voted  to  euabliih  a  UBica 
School,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  hoose  for  the  same.  The  building  is  M  bet  by 
U,  witn  two  stories,  and  stand;<  in  the  centre  of  a  lar^  lot,  a  Ultle  removed  from 
the  main  street,  and  Is  theomamentand  pride  of  tbe  villaoe.  The  lower  Boor 
Is  divided  into  two  apartments;  one  for  the  Primary,  and  die  other  ferta  Inter- 
Mediate  Brhool,  for  toe  yotmgerpnpiis  of  the  village,  while  the  Union  orSec- 
auUiy  ScbOfrf  ocenplM  tha  whole  of  Um  necond  floor. 


UNION  aCHOOL-HOUSB  IN  CHBPACHKT. 

FIf .  l.~Pukii  or  Fdut  Fbooa. 
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A— Entrance  for  Girls  to  Secondary  School,  U. 

B—      *•         "  Boys  "        "  " 

C—      '*         *'  Girls  to  Primary,  E,  and  Intermediate  School,  F. 

D—      "         "  Boys  "        "  •*  "  " 

E->Primary  School-room. 

F— Intermediate     '* 

U— Secondary        **  L—Manton  Glocester  Library  of  900  yoinmes. 

R— Recitation  room.  S— Stove.    V— Flue  for  venulation. 

G^-Seat  and  desk  attached,  for  two  pnpils,  with  iron  ends. 

Fig.  2.— Flam  op  Bbookd  Flooe. 


Plan,  Ac,  op  Union  Scbool-Hodie  in  Pawtdceit,  R.  I 


rif.  1— PiuraoTin. 


This  school-house  is  calcaUled  to  ■ccommodau,  on  the  firsl  floor,  ■  Pii- 
mary  School,  (D,)  with  seau  and  desks  for  one  hundred  Bud  sixty  pupils;  im 
Inirnnediale  Schools,  (E,  E,)  Ibrsiily-lbur  pupils  each  ;  aodon  ibeiecoud  lour 
■  High  School,  (F.)  for  onehuodrecl  and  sevenly  pupiis. 

The  building  is  in^armed  aud  TGOtilaled  bj  ■  furnace  in  the  cellar,  Gnxn  which 
the  hot  air  is  conveyed  Into  ihe  several  apartments,  as  indicated  b^  the  nf:i>- 
tcn,  (r,  r,  r,  r,)  In  Figs.  3  and  3,  and  discharged  by  flues  carried  np  in  Ibe  waili, 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  an  appropriate  place  for  outer , 
and  with  scrapers,  mats  and  other  means  or  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  each  a  separate  yard  in  the  rear,  and  aepanie  en- 
trances into  the  school-rooms. 

The  High  School  is  furnished  with  seals  and  desk  having  CMI-iron  (od 
pieces  similar  to  iho$e  described  on  page  282. 

The  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  ibe  nalmt 
Revolring  Pivot  Chair,  and  Scbool-desic,  manufactured  by  J.  L.  Mott,  961  Water 
street,  New  York.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is  wood ;  all  other  parts  aie  of  cast- 
iton.  The  seat  and  back  turn  on  a  pivot,  while  the. pedeatal  isHcrewed  fasiw 
the  floor.  The  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  top  of  the  desk  is  ju\t  equal  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  ao  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  under.  The 
IVonl  edge  of  the  seat  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  edge  of  the  ti^  of  tbs 
desk,  so  that  the  scholar  is  required  to  .'it  erect  when  engaged  in  wriiinf  or 
aindying,  and  the  same  time  that  part  of  his  back  which  requires  support  is  lolly 
in  contact  with  the  chair. 

Since  the  chairs  above  described  were  placed  in  this  house,  Mr.  Mou  hai 
modified  the  patterns — so  as  lo  carry  the  back  piece  higher,  and  thus  give  sup- 

Sirt  to  the  muscles  above  the  small  of  the  back.  The  iron  can  be  covered  with 
It,  and  thna  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from  the  body,  especially  tma  the 
■p^al  c«laian,  in  chlldten  thinly  clad,  and  of  delicate  constitaiions  may  be 
ptevanted. 


UNION  SCHOOL  HOU8B  IN  PAWTUCKST. 
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Union  School- House  in  Pawtucket. 


Fiff.  3.— Plan  of  Fust  Floob. 


A— Entrance  to  High  School. 

B — Entrance  for  Boys  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
C — Entrance  for  Girls  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
D — School-room,  30  feet  by  24,  for  Primary  School. 
E,  E—  "       "      40.feet  by  16,  for  Intermediate  Schools, 
p—       ««       »«      40  feel  by  40,  for  High  School. 
6 — Room  for  Apparatus^  &c. 
H — Recitation  room  to  High  School,  30  feet  by  16. 

I — K-T-Enirance  room,  one  for  Boys  and  the  other  for  Girls,  fitted  up  with 
hooks,  shelves,  wash-stand,  &c. 
T — ^Teacher's  desk  without  any  platform. 

Fig.  3.— Flam  of  SaeoND  Flook— Hioh  School. 
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aCBOOL-tlOOSE  m  cektbswlu 


PuK  lint  DiMBipnoN  or  Dtsr&icr  Scbool-Houbk  m  Cbntkbkiu., 
North  Pkovidencs,  R.  1. 


Thb  houM  W88  erected  after  deaigna  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providencs.     It 


•tandi  back  from  the  highway,  i 
grove,  Emd  for  beauty  orilesign 
and  convenience  of  arrange  en  en  ^ 
u  Dot  lurpiuiMiI  by  any  Bimilar 
■Inuture  in  New  Englaod.  It  is 
S6  feet  by  51,  and  13  feel  high  in 
the  clear,  with  two  depnrtmeDti 
on  the  Eame  floor. 


n  elevated  lite,  in  the  midat  of  a 


A,  Boys'  entry,  6  feet  by  10. 

B,  Giili'  ditto. 

C,  PriOAry  department,  3&  feet  by  | 
SS,  with  desks  and  seats  allached 
lor  70  pnpil* ;  s«  p.  90&. 

D,  Eecondary,  or  Grammar  depart- 
neiit,  SS  feel  trjr  SS,  with  detlu 
ud  chairs  for  M  pupils;  m 
130. 

f,  Rqdster  for  hot  air. 

H»,  Floe*  for  venliUtion. 

t,  Closeu  for  dinner  pails  of  tli 

vba  come  liom  a  diitaoc 
f  Sink. 
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8CBOOL  ARCHITECTUIIB. 


The  persective  of  the  new  school-house  at  Center  Mill,  North  ProTidcaee,  oo 
Ibe  preceding  page,  gives  a  very  inadeqaate  idea  of  the  proportioQ  and  stffe 
of  the  building  itself.  Better  justice  is  done  to  the  architect  in  the  view  on  the 
next  page,  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Female  Seminary  in  Providence,  referred  to  on 
page  252,  and  which  is  in  the  same  style. 

Plan  op  School-House  at  Washington  Village  in  Coventry,  R.  L 

The  following  cut  presents  the  ground  plan  of  the  new  school-house  in  the 
village  of  Washington,  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  R.  I.  The  location  is  on  the 
high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  villasre,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction.  The  site  and  yara,  occupying  one  acre,  was  given  to  tne  dis- 
trict by  Governor  Whipple.  I'be  whole  structure,  without  and  within,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  village,  and  ranks  among  the  best  school-houses  in  Rhode 
Island. 


A— Boy's  entrance. 
B— Girl's  entrance. 
C — Primary  school- room. 
D — Secondary,  or  Grammar  Depart- 
ment. 


F — Desks  for  two,  with  iron  end-piece. 
G — Chairs  supported  on  iron  pedestal 
H— Register  lor  hot  air. 
R—  Flue  for  ventilation,  within  which 
is  carried  up  the  smoke-pipe. 


E — Teacher's  platform. 

The  two  school-rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  for  any  general  exercise  of 
the  two  schools,  by  slidine  doors. 

The  two  rooms  are  unilormly  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 

There  is  a  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  the  necessaiy  fixtures 
and  appendages  of  a  school-house  of  the  first  class. 

The  cost  o? ihe  building  and  furniture  was  $2,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes, the  oost 
of  which  was  raised  by  snl^cription  in  the  District. 


auHooi  Ascmncnni. 

Cbiuon'b  AiH-Wi rhino  ahd  Vbhtilatiko  Fubmaok 
PalnUi  and  Man^factand  by  Oarimtr  CkUtfit,  Bntom 


The  conslmcllon  of  Ihe  Air-  Warming  and  VnUilaling  f\nuice  vts  proJMud 
by  the  iareaLor,  lo  obviate  Ihe  serioas,  ir  nol  (ataJ,  objections,  so  zecienllF 
made,  to  the  use  of  furnaces  for  warming  aparHneQU,  where  a  fresh,  heallhfnl 
almospheric  air  is  required.  From  long  experience  tn  putting  up  rumaca,  b 
which  coal  was  consumed  in  deep  iron  pots.  Bad  the  air  which  ihey  waranl  wk 
made  lo  pass  over  a  large  extent  of  iron  surface,  made  aod  kept  red-hot,  be 
found  that  the  occupanis  of  the  rooms  thus  warmed,  complainMl  iliat  the  air 
)l  unfrequenlly  filled  with  Ihe  gases  of  ihe  burning  coal,  and  was  at "" 

-     .-     - i,  drynt , 

akin,  dec.  He  fouad,  too,  by  hii  own  eiperience  and  obserrBlion  in  the  mani 
factnre  and  use  of  furnaces  of  this  kind,  that  there  wai  an  nnnecessarT  oio- 
sumption  of  coal,  when  burnt  in  deep,  straight  and  nartnw  pots,  causing  Ibt 
coal  to  melt  and  run  lo  cinders,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  burning  oat  the  poi«,  uid 
loosening  the  joints  of  the  furnace,  by  which  the  deadly  gases  escaped  into  tbf 
air-chambers,  and  hence  into  the  apartments  above.  These  objections,  bolli  en 
Ihe  score  of  health  and  expense,  the  inventor  claims  that  he  has  thoroughlf  ob- 
viated in  his  Air-Wanidnf: and  VntUaling  Fitmofx,  and  al  the  lame  liiiie  pre- 
aerred  all  the  advantages  heretofore  realized  from  this  mode  of  wartning  btiiM- 
iogs.    The  advantages  of  the  Faraace  are — 

■     ""       "  '  ...      •■logophicjl 

je  third  M 

R  third  smaller  al  Ihe  bottom  than  al  the 
top,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick  or  soap-stone.  Thus  the  fire-bed  is  deepaougb 
b^lieep  the  coal  well  igniled  with  a  slow  but  perfect  combustion,  while  the  at- 
tire beat  from  the  fuel  is  given  out  to  act  upon  the  radiating  inrfacc  alone  tai 
the  fire-pot  car  —  ..    .        s   ■  ™.._ 

plan  for  baml; 
wprobation. 

&  The  radiating  saifktx  It  large,  and  so  placed  that  It  receives  the  immedi- 
aia  and  natural  actkM)  of  the  beat,  and  at  the  same  lime  imparts  its  heat  in  tte 
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most  direct  and  uniform  manner  to  the  fresh  air  from  without,  without  stifiering 
waste  hy  ahocnption  from  the  onter  walls  of  the  air-chamber. 

3b  The  air-cnamber  is  large,  and  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  and  dischaived 
90  readily  and  uniformly  that  no  nortion  of  the  radiating  surface  can  ever  be- 
come overheated ;  and  a  delightral  summer  temperature  is  maintained  in  the 
rooms. 

4.  The  Joints  of  the  furnace  are  so  constructed,  that,  even  if  the  iron-work 
was  liable,  like  other  furnaces,  to  crack  from  extreme  expansion,  hy  being  over- 
heated, (Which  it  is  not,)  the  gas  from  the  burning  coal  cannot  escape  into  the 
air-chamber. 

5.  There  are  no  horizontal  inner  surfaces  on  which  dust  and  soot  can  gather, 
which  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  clean  themselves,  or  admit  of  being  easily 
cleaned. 

6.  The  grate  in  the  fire-pot  is  so  constructed,  that  the  ashes  can  be  easily  de- 
uched,  and  the  combustion  facilitated. 

7.  It  has  stood  all  the  test  which  sharp  rivalry  and  the  roost  severe  ffkiloiopki- 
ctl  practical  science  could  apply  to  it,  and  has  thus  far  accomplished  all  that 
its  mventor  promised,  and  when  tried  in  tlie  same  building  with  other  fur- 
naces, has  uniformly  received  the  preference. 

Dr.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  has 
given  this  whole  subject  his  particular  attention,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Prartical 
Methfds  of  VnUUaiing  Buildings,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chosetts  Medical  Society  for  1B4S,  remarks  as  follows : 

"The  character  of  any  variety  of  the  hot-air  furnace  is  measured,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  sim|)licity  of  its  construction,  its  nonliability  to  be  brought 
to  an  tmdue  degree  of  heat  in  any  part,  and  its  ready  receipt  and  emission  of 
air.  That  made  by  Mr.  Gardner  Ctiilson,  of  Boston,  with  an  air-chamber  of 
brick,  and  an  interspace  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  appears  to  me  to  combine 
all  the  essentials  attainable  of  this  mod^  of  heating  air,  more  fully  than  any 
other  which  has  fallen  tmder  my  observation." 

Id  1847,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  sanctioned,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  introdnctioil  of  this  fbmace  into  the  new  school-houses  to  be  erected  in 
that  city,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  sub-committee,  to  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  warming  and  ventilating  the  school-rooms  had  been  referred.  The  fol- 
lowiog  is  the  recommendation  referred  to. 

"  Voor  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Foraaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
ail,  so  far  as  we  can  judee,  inferior,  in  many  respects^  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
foperior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  maderaie  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire-place  is  broau 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  usual  enect  of  the 
lire  npoh  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  whUe  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  air-chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  funiace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.  This 
process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised  even  a  single  desree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold ;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  wnyle 
building  is  rapidly  fidled  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salubrious  and 
deUghtftil.*; 

This  Ventilating  Furnace  may  be  seen  in  the  Mayhew,  Dwight,  Hancock. 
Boylston,  Bowdoin,  and  Ingraham  school-houses,  in  Boston ;  also  in  several 
new  school-houses  in  Cambridge,  Rolbury,  Dorchester,  Springfield,  in  the 
Blind  Asylum  and  House  of  Industry,  South  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  pii> 
vate  houses  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 


BUSnNtLL'S  PDBNACS  AKD  SCHCOL-non. 

ficsHHBi.L'a  Hot  Am  Fdmiicb. 


Palmled  aiul  Manttfaaured  bg  Eiba  Clibk,  Jr.,  61  Frml  Onet,  Baitfiri, 
ThU  iavenlion  was  projected  by  ihe  Bev.  Dr.  BoshceJl,  of  Harilbrd,  Coul, 
for  bis  own  use,  and  b}'  his  consent  pniemed  in  hi&  name.  thou|;h  he  discliias 
having  or  retaining  any  legal  inlerest  in  it,  or  lille  la  incmne  from  it 

Id  Ihia  famace  the  n  re- pot  at  bujner  diSera  from  nthen,  in  the  fact  ihillbe 
feeding-trunlt  opens  directly  into  the  fire,  close  opon  the  grate,  and  notibort 
the  fire,  allowing  ibe  fire  to  be  Mirred  above  the  grate  and  through  the  feedini- 
ininlcilself.  A  stiff  poker  is  pushed  tinder  the  fire,  along  the  lop  of  the  gralc 
and  then  is  borae  down,  as  a  lever,  throwing  up  liie  coals  and  allooting ibe 
ashes  lo  fall  through.  The  dead  coals  and  cinders  will  ihtl«  be  throim  npbf 
the  BCtioD  of  the  poker,  and  ma;  be  taken  oS  by  a  claw  ot  a  small  iitjil  nlic. 
The  fire  being  cleared  in  this  way,  the  grate  need  never  be  dropped,  aad  the 
diity  process  of  riddling  will  be  avoid^,  '  The  ash-door  being  alwavs  shut 
when  the  Are  is  stirred,  the  tender  will  not  be  enveloped  io  aicloud  of  asbei. 
The  fire,  too,  may  be  ^md  and  cleared  when  it  is  in  full  action,  as  well  u 
■t  any  other  time,  and  the  coals  will  never  be  rattled  dowo  into  a  cIom  sia* 
by  the  agitation,  so  as  to  choke  the  fire,  but  will  always  be  thrown  up  inloi 

\l 

e  _ _,__ _, 

right  tubes  or  trunks,  the  hot  gas  of  the  Bre  is  citi^ulaling  and  giving  npiis 
heat  as  it  passes  aS  into  the  chimney  ;  so  that  the  cold  air,  in  its  coldest  state, 
Is  bronght  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated  furnace,  and  is  actually  heatedly- 
fore  it  escapes  into  the  chamber  of  the  furnace.  Whereas  if  the  heated  s(i> 
face  were  left  to  act  only  upon  the  mixed  and  already  bairheated  air  a(  ike 
chamber,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  it  inilttc 
~'   '  :t  would  be  smaller,  and  therefore  less  beat  be  given  out  byth 

leway  lobe  heated  inside  the  iron  trunks,  the 
oui  {gas  13  passing  loe  omer  way  to  be  cooled  on  the  outside,  that  is,  up  ud 
down  the  upright  trunks,  and  thus  the  mean  difference  t.f  temperature  is  kal 
the  greatest  possible  al  every  point.  The  greatest  amount  of  heal  will  M 
communii^ted  In  this  way,  by  the  least  amount  of  iron  surface  \  that  is,  in  iht 
cheajirst  manner  possible.  Meantime  the  construction  is  sach  that  the  nitia- 
tor  will  clear  itself,  never  requiring  to  be  disturbed  until  it  is  worn  out  Thm 
tt  may  stand  from  season  to  season,  always  ready  for  nse. 

The  Ore-pot  or  burner  can  be  furnished  with  or  without  soap-stone  orfii*- 
brick  liDinf. 

Ezra  Curk,  Jh,,  also  manafactures  a  YnlilaHag  Sdux^Boux  Sim,  in- 
Tented  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  his  Hot  Air 
Pamace,  but  intended  to  bum  wood.  Fresh  air  is  introducol  from  outside  the 
bnlldine  bv  a  Site  below  the  floor,  and  Is  warmed  before  it  is  discharged  iou 
the  «chooI-room.  The  stove  is  placed  in  the  school-room,  and  uccnpiw  a 
apace  of  not  mote  than  two  and  a  half  feel  aqmre.  The  uierlor  w  fiaisbcd 
:  style,  ^d  the  coat  ia  low. 


-APPARATUS. 

In  addition  to  che  necessary  furniture  of  a  school,  such  as  seats,  desks, 
sod  other  fixtures  and  articles  required  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
and  teacher,  and  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  every  school- 
nxmi  should  be  furnished  with  such  apparatus  as  shall  enable  the  teacher 
to  enploy  the  hand  and  eye  of  every  pupil  in  illustration  and  experiment 
n  far  as  may  be  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  course  of  instruction 
poTBued  in  the  school. '  It  is  therefore  important,  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  school-house,  to  have  regard  to  the  safe-keeping,  display,  and 
oae  of  such  apparatus  as  the  grade  of  the  school,  for  which  the  house  is 
intended,  may  require.  A  few  suggestions  will  therefore  be  made  on 
these  points,  and  in  aid  of  committees  and  trustees  in  selecting  apparatus. 

1.  In  a  large  school,  and  in  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  there  will  be 
need  of  a  sepamte  apartment  appropriated  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
a|iparatus,  and  in  some  departments  of  instruction,  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  same.  But  in  small  schools,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  all  schools, 
maps,  diagrams,  and  other  apparatus,  should  be  in  view  of  the  school  at 
all  times. 

This  will  not  only  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  school,  and  make  the 
ichool-room  look  like  a  workshop  of  education,  but  will  awaken  a  desire 
in  the  pupils  to  know  the  uses  of  the  various  articles,  and  to  become  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  iacts  and  principles  which  can  thus  be  seen,  heard,  or 
bandied. 

2.  Soeh  articles  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  dust,  or  handling,  moat 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  room,  or  a  case  of  sufficient  size,  having 
ghzed  and  sliding  doors,  and  convenient  shelves. 

The  doors  should  not  be  glazed  to  the  floor,  on  account  of  liability  to 
breakage,  and  also  to  admit  of  drawers  for  maps  and  diagrams,  and  a 
ck)set  for  such  articles  as  may  be  uninteresting  or  unseemly  to  the  eye, 
although  useful  in  their  place. 

The  shelves  should  be  movable,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions  of  larger 
or  smaller  specimens  of  apparatus,  and  also  of  such  arrangement  as  tha 
varying  tastes  of  difierent  teachers  may  require. 

3L  There  should  be  a  table,  with  a  level  top,  and  capable  of  being  made 
perfectly  firm,  unless  the  teacher's  desk  can  be  so,  for  the  teacher  to  placa 
his  apparatus  on,  when  in  use. 

4k  The  apparatus  of  every  school-room  should  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grade  of  schools  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  and  in  Primary 
and  District  schools  in  particular,  should  be  of  simple  construction  and 
convenient  for  use. 

&  As  far  as  practKable,  the  real  object  in  nature  and  art,  and  not  a 
diagram,  or  model,  should  be  secured. 
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The  folkwing  list  of  artidee  is  Deceaaarily  very  imperfeel,  bat  it  n^ 
help  to  guide  oommiiteea  in  their  search  afler  apparatus. 

AaricLEs  indispensable  in  Schools  of  evert  Grade. 

A  clock. 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  l^eavens  painted  on  the*  ceiling,  or  on  the 
teacher's  platform,  or  the  floor  of  the  recitation  room. 

As  much  blackboard,  or  black  surface  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room, 
and  the  recitation  rooms,  as  can  be  secured.  A  portion  c^this  black  star- 
face  should  be  in  full  view  of  the  whole  school,  for  passing  ezDlanations; 
and  another  portion  out  of  the  way,  within  reach  of  the  smallest  pupils. 
One  or  more  movable  blackboards,  or  large  slate,  with  one  or  more  mova- 
bk  stands  or  supporters. 

All  the  appendages  to  a  blackboard,  such  as  chalk,  crayons,  and  a  rob- 
ber of  8of\  cloth,  leather,  or  sheepskin,  and  a  pointer. 

An  inkstand,  fixed  into  the  desk,  with  a  lid,  and  with  a  pen-wiper  at- 
tached. 

A  slate,  iron-bound  at  the  comers,  and  covered  with  list,  or  India-rab- 
ber  cloth,  for  every  desk,  with  a  pencil-holder  and  sponge  attached.  A 
few  extra  slates  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  pupils,  under  the  care  and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

A  map  of  the  district,  town,  county,  and  state. 

A  terrestrial  globe,  properly  mounted,  or  suspended  by  a  wire. 

The  measure  of  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  and  rod,  mark^l  off  on  the  edge  of 
the  blackboard,  or  on  tlie  wall. 

Real  measures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial,  solid,  and  liquid ;  as  a 
foot-rule^  a  yard-stick,  quarts,  bushels,  an  ounce,  pound,  &c,  for  the  ex- 
ercise 01  the  eye  and  hund. 

Vases  for  flowers  and  natural  grasses. 

Apparatus  for  a  Primary  or  Dwtbict  School. 

.  The  apparatus  for  this  class  of  schools  cannot  be  specified  with  nmeb 
minuteness,  because  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  the  modes  of  instnictiao 
vary  so  much  in  different  localities.  The  folbwing  list  embraces  the  ar 
tides  purchased  for  Primary  and  District  schools  in  Rhode  Island : 

Movable  Lenon  Posts.    These  are  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 

a^         high^  and  are  variously  made  of  wood,  and  of  cast-iroa    It 

^^^       consists,  when  made  ol  wood,  of  an  upright  piece  of  plank 

aiffrSv     ^^™  ^^^  ^  three  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  diinio- 

*^^  ■  ^'^  ishing  resularly  to  the  top,  where  it  is  one  inch,  inserted 

in  a  round  or  cross  base  broad  enough  to  support  the  lesno 

board,  or  card,  which  is  suspended  by  a  ring  on  a  hook  at 

or  near  the  top  of  the  post 

J.  L.  Mott,  264,  Water  street.  New  York,  manufiu;turet 
for  the  Primary  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  of 
New  York,  a  very  neat  cast-iron  lesson  stand. 

ReofUng  Lessons.  Colored  Prints^  and  Diagrami  of 
varbus  kinds,  such  as  of  animals,  costumes,  tn^es,  fta, 
pasted  on  boards  of  wood  or  strong  pasteboard  ;  some  with, 

Land  others  without  printed  descriptions  beneaths  to  be 
suspended  at  appropriate  times  on  the  lesson  stands,  for 
class  exercises,  and  at  other  times,  on  the  waib^  ordepouted 
in  their  appropriate  places. 
In  this  list  should  be  included  the  numeration  table,  tt 
bles  for  reading  arithmetical  marks,  easy  lessons^  geometn 
cal  figures,  punctuatu>n  marks,  outline  maps^  Ac. 
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Tke  Ckmigraph  vb  a  anall  iiutrument  oompoeed  of  a  namber  of  flat  rodi 
connected  by  pivots,  which  can  be  put  into  aujixwsibie  geometrical  figurea 
^  that  consiiit  or  straight  lines  and  angles,  as  triangles,  squares,  pentagom, 
hexagons,  octagons,  &c. 


AAAAAA 

OaoOO 

The  ArithmeiiccfL  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  is  a  most  useful  in- 
stnunent  In  an  oblong  open  frame,  twelve  rows  of  wooden  balls,  altera 
nately  black  and  white,  and  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  small  walnut,  and 
twelve  in  each  n>w,  are  strung  like  beads  on  strong  wires.  The  instru- 
ment, when  fixed  to  a  stand,  is  about  four  feet  high,  the  frame  beinff  one- 
fourth  part  broader  than  it  is  high.  It  may  be  made  much  smal^r,  as 
in  the  cut  When  it  is  used  to  exercise  tne  children  in  arithmetic,  the 
toicher  or  monitor  stands  behind,  and  slides  the  balls  along  the  wires  from 
his  led  to  his  right,  calling  out  the  number  he  shifls,  as,  twice  two  are 
four,  thrice  two  are  six,  shitting  first  four  balls,  and  then  two  more.  As 
the  children  are  apt  to  confuse  the  balls  remaining  with  those  shifted,  a 
thin  board  covers  naif  the  surface  on  the  side  next  me  children^  as  marked 
by  a  line  down  the  centre,  so  that  they  see  only  the  bcdls  shifted  to  tliA 
open   " 


tiolbroMt  Scientific  Apparaiua  embraces  a  variety  of  articles  whieh 
win  be  found  highly  useful  in  the  District  school,  in  which  both  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  of  the  districts  are  ordinarily  gatheied  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  one  teacher. 

The  following  articles  constitute  a  set  which  costs  tl4-75,  including  a 
neat  box  with  lock  and  key: 

TWurians  Suspension  Orrery;  Gear  or  Wheel  Orrery  wtft  tneiai 
wheels s  Glebe;  Urbii  Plain;  Numerical  Frame;  Geometrical  Farm» 
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mnd  Sdids^  TSffemy-fhe  (Geological  Speeimeru ;  Oeomdrvj  Setde  and 
Ttiangle;  Block  to  lUustrate  Cube  RooU;  Geometrical  Vkarij  Month 
•cripl  LeUen:  Text  Book. 

Mr.  Jofliah  Holbrook  of  New  York,  whose  name  was  originally  coo- 
nected  with  thia  set  ofapparatua,  and  with  which,  as  manulkctured  under 
his  direetbn,  we  are  familiar,  disclaims  at  this  time  (1848)  any  respansi- 
bility  for  the  articles  manufactured  by  Holbrook  db  Co.,  of  Ohio. 

This  gentleman,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  from  his  cooDectka 
with  Lyceums,  and  elementary  instruction,  is  now  residing  in  New  York. 
and  has  an  office  in  the  Hall  of  the  Public  School  Society.  There,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Seton,  and  two  very  ingenious  workmen,  (Mesoi. 
Riker,)  he  is  now  getting  up  apparatus  ^*  which  shall  be  simple,  east^ 
osed,  readily  understood,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  durable.' 
The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  already  prepared  (or  Primary  Schooli : 

A  Geological  Cabioet,  Geometrieals,  embracing  plaia  figures,  solids,  modeb 
«f  ciyscals,  illnstradons  fif  insect  architecture  and  haman  mechanism,  trans- 
posing and  revolving fiffures,  all  illnstrated  with  cuts  and  explanations;  a^obc 
with  maps  of  the  world  and  United  States;  numeral  frarat;  a  simple  Jerer, 
with  weights;  a  syphon  and  glass  pump,  showing  the  weight  of  the  atmospiieie 
in  raising  water;  an  air  bulb,  showing  the  expansive  power  of  heat,  simplj  bf 
the  hand;  a  simple  permanent  magnet;  also  an  electro-magnet,  a  microscop^ 
a  simple  orrery,  and  First  Drawing  Book  for  children,  are  among  the  instni- 
ments  fitted  to  make  clear,  distinct,  correct  and  lasting  firU  imprespans  opoa 
young  minds,  before  reading-lessons  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  them. 

To  teach  Geography  and  History  properly,  the  Ibllowing  maps  an 
desirable: 

Map  or  plan  of  the  school-room,  yard,  dbc. 
Map  or  plan  of  the  District  or  Village. 
Map  or  plan  of  the  Town,  County,  and  State. 
Map  of  the  United  States. 
Map  of  North  America. 
Map  of  Europe. 
Map  of  the  WorUL 
Map  of  Palestine. 

Map  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  ancient  hislory. 
Map  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

Fitoi's     Chirography,  or  plates  and  instruction  in  map-drawing. 
Series  of  Outline  Maps,  published  by  J.  H.  Mather  d&  Co.,  Hartford,  (X 
A  selection  from  Borgaus  db  Johnston's  Phynoal  Alla$f  published  is 
Edinburgh  in  1847,  viz. 

Rivers  in  America. 

Rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mountain  chains  in  North  and  South  America. 

Mountain  chains  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Regkms  of  Earthouakes  and  Vdeanoea. 

Qeohgksal  Map  or  America. 

Oeobffical  Map  of  Europe. 

Distribution  oTFood-plants  over  the  world. 

Distribution  of  Animals. 

Distributbn  of  Man. 
Colton's  Historical  Chart 
,  Willaid's  Map  of  Time. 
Mattison's  Astronomical  Maps. 
Page's  Nonnal  Chart  of  Elementary  Soonda. 
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Fulton's  Chkogmphic  Charts.  r  h  l 

Green's  Analysis  of  Sentences.  r,     '  r.  .** 

Henty's  Family  and  School  Monitor. 
Wickham's  Drawing  Tablets. 

Appabatus  for  Grammar  Schools. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston,  in  1847.  adopted  tfie  fqllcnprinff  arti- 
destu  a  set  of  PhiloeoDhical  Apparatus  for  the  Giammar  schools,  whidi 
was  selected  and  classined  by  Mr.  Wifhtman,  whose  lon^  experience  in 
manafacturing  apparatus  for  schools  of  every  grade,  adrnmbiy  qualified 
him  for  the  work : 

hoMBof  MaXUr.  Fneumatio^.      t* 

A|iparatus  for  illustrating  Inertia.  Patent  Lever  Air  Pump  aq^-lQt^P^ 

fm  of  Lead  Hemispheres,  for  Co-  Three  Glass  Bell  Receivers,  adapt- 

hesion.  ed  to  the  Apparatus. 
Pair  of  Glass  Plates,  for  Capillary  Condensing  and  Exhausting  Syr- 
Attraction,  inge. 

Copper  Chamber,  for  Condensed 

w ^  iid,^-^»m  Air  Fountain. 

Ijowf  of  iWoAon.  Revolving  Jet  and  Glass  Barrel 

Ivory  Bans  on  Stand,  for  Collision.  Fountain  Glass,  Cock,  and  Jet  ftr 

Set  of  eight  illustrations  for  Centre  ^  Vacuum. 

of  Gravity.  Brass  Maedeburg  Hemispheres. 

Sliding  Frame,  for  Composition  of  Improved  Weight  Lifter  for  upward 

Forces.  pressure. 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  Central  Iron  Weight  of  56  lbs.  and  Strap 
forces.  Flexible  Tube  and  Connectois 

for  Weight  Lifter. 

^   .      .  Brass  Plate  and  Sliding  Rod. 

Complete  set  of  Mechamcals,  con-    TaU  Jar  and  Balloon. 

sisting  of  Pulleys;  Wheel  and  5?°^  »"^,.^]*^^«^^j!f"'*^ 

Axle;  Capstan;  Screw:  Inclined  W«^  Cvlmder  and  Plate. 

Plane  *  Wedga  India.  Rubber  Bag,  lor  expannon  of 
'      ^^  air. 

--_- , _,.  Guinea  and  Feather  Apparatus* 

^forottahes.  Glass  Flask    and  Stop-Cock,  fer 

Bent  Glass  Tube,  for  Fluid  Level.       weighmg  air. 
Mounted  Spirit  Level  . 

Hydrometer  and  Jar,  for  Specific  ElectncUp. 

8<g'a  Weigh-,  fi.  Specific    JSh^ffiK^S^T 


Image  Plales  and 

HydrauHcB,  Insulated  Stool. 

Lifting,  or  Comm<m  Water  Pump,  j^^^^  pj^i^  for  shocks. 

Fcm»igPump;iUiistratingtheFire  Tissue  FigmS,  Ball  and  Point 

o£ff *"k_  n        r     n  .^♦i^-  ElectricalTlyer  and  Tellurian. 

Oh.  Syphon  Cup ;  for  illustraUng  Electrical  Spbrtsman,  Jar  and  Bink 

otelSftS^os.  M^gany  thunder   House        " 
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Rrdrogen  Oat  (Jenemtor. 

Cbaioi,  Balla  of  Pith,  and  Amal-    tmimived  School  Orrefj. 
gam.  T^urian,  or,  Seaaoo  Machiix. 

Qptict,  Ariilmetie,  attd  Gtomdty. 

„,      „.  J      •     n  „.        Set  of  13  Geometrical  Fignreirf 

Diasected  Eye  Ball,   riiowing  ita    Box  of  64  one  moh  Cul»i,6rQibe 
arrangeioont  r^^  ^^ 

AfafMfim.  AtixOiariet. 

Magnetic  Needle  od  Stand.  Tin  (Kler. 

Pair  of  Maanetie  Swana.  Glaaa  FuoneL 

OIeui  Vaee  Tor  Magnetic  Swam.        Sulphuric  Acid. 
Honeshoe  Magnet.  Set  of  Iron  Wei^tafwHydrottHe 

Paradox. 

AppARkToe  TOB  Hisa  Schoom. 
The  artklee  of  Apparatua  for  a  High  School,  wiU  depend  on  the  eitenl 
to  which  roch  atudiei  aa  Natural  Philowphy,  Chemiitry,  &&,  are  caiml, 
and  to  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  expended.  We  have  diam 
up  aeveml  mich  liflte,  and  in  doing  ao  have  been  governed  by  the  cinaai. 
'  etaneee  mentioned.  A>  the  be«t  guide  to  committeea  and  leacben,  we 
AM  publuh  in  another  place,  under  the  head  of  Priced  Catalogue*,  **, 
Uato  ofauch  aitideaaa  can  bo  purchawd  for  rama  of  money  varying  "■ 
tSOto  «iooa 


lOTCHELL'S  omum  MAPS. 

Jc  CO^  RASTFOBS:  B.  R.  RAWLBT,  k  00,  OTIOA. 


w. 


HTTCHELL'S  OUTLINE  UAP3,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 
This  series  of  Mapt  hare  been  ihorooghlj  rerised  and  improved ;  being  ae- 

~.  orQeocraphy,  combining  a  )uj  to  the  Mapi. 
s  consijU  of  LQe  following  Maps. 
SAMi,  1     ^f  |N«.S.Eun>p^ 

i».    '    "        (f  ?S       '■    '-Alft*  .  I  »  -„ 

1    "       J  -  ?  S  I   •■    8.  Ocwlu,  1    "        J  ^S 

e  Maps  and  Manoal  taken  In  conneeiion,  form  a  system  of  elementary 
[iODin  Geogrepliy  and  Map-drawing,  independently  of  olher  text  boon. 
Tbeae  maps  on  a  reduced  scale  are  introduced  in  Ibfe  revised  edition  of  the 
Manun],  by  vhich  the  method  of  ontline  instmction  can  be  fnlly  cutied  Into 
elbct 

One  aet  of  these  maps  for  the  school-room,  and  one  mannal  to  each  acbolar, 
ia  the  etaaa,  enable!  the  tcacheia  Ihorooghly  to  Itutroct  the  irhole  class  linin]- 
taneooaly. 

The  maps  are  backed  vith  sabstantlBl  bleached  cloth,  the  coaala  waler-llnMl, 
and  the  vhole  beaalifnlty  colored,  and  cased  in  a  portfolio,  accompanied  by 
etw  ™»Tiii«l  for  the  teacher. 
Priee  pet  set  SS. — Extra  Manoals  of  G^graphy  and  Key,  30  centa. 

MITCHELL'S  ORIGINAL  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  HAPS. 

This  set  of  outlines,  beina;  (be  first  and  only  fall  series  embracing  sepaimH 
State  Uaps,  has  been  inlrodueed  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  aeries  is  amnged  in  the  following  order. 
K^  L  1>*  nrid  nprnnM  bj  Btm 
pbHL  SitoM 

■  t.  HoRkA 

■  XV.  Bum 

S.  H.  Buip(kln  ud  Vt. 
7.  HM-LIduidiikdConi 
«-  NvwTvk. 

It.  J«R,  Pwi.  Hd  IM 

l^ilkiiil  ud  VlrrlnK 


a.  i>.J< 


iL  n 


No. ».  HiBlBippI,  LunJaiuu  lad 

AM, 

:;*-sjj^M*T«i»--. 

'  Id.  Ind'^iDd  niiHii. 

^iiSi'jaVI^'CS. 

:i;S:Zl-,.... 

"91.  A-ifc 

rs**^ 

e  of  fidl  UAu,  m.—Sxj  96  cenls<— A  liberal  diseoimt  to  the  tiada 


TALE^  GLOBE  AND  TRANSPARENT 


Muted  Id  the  aboTe  drawing,  slnu  to  Bccamplish  a.  much  d^red  6 
coniiuction  of  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globe,  on  so  xiinple  a  prindple  thil 
wJthoDI  eogi  or  wheels,  all  ibe  apparent  and  real  motions  of  the  eanb  ud 
oeavens  can  b«  illagtrated.  It  therefore  presents  great  faclUtirs  for  punoE 
together  the  stodf  of  Oeogiaphf  and  Asironom;,  which  cannot  be  sepaiated 
withoat  InjQtj  to  each  other. 

The  outer  drcle  snppons  (he  instramenl.  Id  this,  the  axis  tildes,  t^  vhi^ 
Ihe  instrumenl  \a  adjUMed.  This  circle  fs  capable  of  •  swiTel  motioB,  bj 
which  the  an tipi>des,  and  the  season*  in  relation  to  diOerenipositiouac/ the  sp^ 
tuor,  can  be  euil;  exhibited. 
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The  ipbere  jiut  wUhln  Ibe  outer  circle,  teeieaenti  the  neat  drclea  of  tha 
S«ftreni,  Uihe  meriditD^  equator,  eeliplic,«Ithtbepoles,&c.  Oa  thisipfaere 
na  be  pliced  at  pleaBore,  iraDttpirenl  iccti<xii  of  tbe  CrleeiJal  Sphere,  which 
Uc  not  sbovnin  the  abore  draviu.  One  or  mote  quarter  section ■  can  iMOMd 
U  ■  time,  bf  -which  the  &tais  can  he  aeen  wiihio  the  tphere,  01 
lo  the  eaiih  in  a  concave  hearen,  or  sphere.  On  this  transparen 
the  [daces  of  the  planets  and  moon  can  be  represcDied  hj  wafers,  tod  as  the 
tpher«  revolves,  their  apparent  dail^  motions  and  their  exact  place*  Bar  vreij 
boor,  can  be  shown. 

The  solid  globe  within  the  sphere,  represents  the  Earth.  The  ^obe  wQl 
on  iti  axis  loiepreaent  the  real  dailv  motion  of  iheeatih.  To  this  globe 
■    ■  ■■  Meridian,  on  which  is  p'-' ■    -^ 


it  attached  a  taall  Meridian,  on  which  is  placed  a  broad  snrfKe 
Ihnn  the  earth  within,  to  the  sphere  withoat,  b;  which  the  horizon  iarepnaenKa 
lo  a  Utde  trareller  adached  lo  ibe  upper  sorface  of  the  meridian.  The  Irar- 
eller  can  more  to  aor  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  tfafe  horizon  moTM 
with  him,  thus  dlridrng  the  beavi^ns  inlo  the  visible  and  invisible  parts  to  such 
trnveUer,  aiMl  thereby  representing  the  earth  and  heavens  as  Ibe;  really  appear. 

A  <]iiadrBnt  tceonipanles  the  globe,  bat  it  is  attached  to  the  heavens,  and  not 
10  the  earth.  It  has  a  swivel  moiion,  aod  thus  will  serve  lo  measure  the  al^ 
tnde  of  the  sim.  tec,  al  tUI  tiniEs. 

The  best  filled  ap  Globes  have  a  compatt  above  the  Bland,  and  also  a  horizoo- 
tal  modoD,  in  the  joint  of  the  stand,  which  is  very  convenient  in  laive  inscm- 
menls,  as  it  enables  Ihe  teacher  10  torn  the  instiument,  without  paa^nx  tonnd 
itbimseir. 

The  iDSlnunenl  is  accompanied  bj  wires,  by  which  It  ran  be  converted  inlo  a 
Plaoetariom.  By  elevatini;  ihc  North  end  of  Ihe  axis  33)  d^reea,  and  by  briDf- 
ing  the  traveller  imder  the  arctic  circle,  and  by  taniiag  the  Sphere  till  the  eclqt- 
tic  coin<^es  with  Ihe  horizon,  Ibe  instmmenl  will  be  convened  Inlo  a  plinetft- 
rinm,  for  the  Globe  wlihin  maj  represent  the  son,  the  ecliptic  Ihe  real  pasxage 
of  the  Eanh,  and  the  horizon  Ihe  plane  of  Ihe  ecliptic,  and  the  dlSereot  wires 
will  reprecenl  the  orbits  of  both  the  inferior  and  superior  planets. 

With  egoal  siinplicity  Ihe  insirumenl  can  he  tised  as  a  Tellurian,  or  be 
converted  into  a  Sun  Dial,  and  by  It  Ihe  principles  of  Dialing  can  be  explained. 

This  instnitnent  is  accompanied  by  s  pam|^et  eontaioln);  all  Ihe  instniclioilE 
lot  its  iL>e-,  and  bf  a  larser  book,  ezplaualor;  of  tbr  eleoieois  of  Astronomr, 
and  embracing  all  the  proDlems  of  "  Keith  on  the  Globes,"  worited  out  on  tUs 
Globe  and  Sphere. 

The  above  iDttrament  is  manufaetnred  by  G.  Vale  &  Son,  No.  3,  Franklin 
Sqaare,  (Peari  sircet,)  New  York.  Prices,  common  size,  lor  schools  and 
ftmUiea,  fiom  Sa&  to  ipO,  packed.  For  High  Schools  and  Insllnues,  from  fn 
to  V&;  r"**^"!?  extra. 

CORNELL'S 

IMPROVED  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 

The  peealiarltles  of  Cobnill'i 
TEaaziTBiii,  Globe  consist  in  repie- 
•entlng  ihe  plane  of  Ihe  ecli[rtlc  In 
lia  ime  icIatiTe  oositioD,  In  whatever 
posiiioo  the  glooe  may  be  placed; 
and  in  having  a  day-circle  tnniliig  on 
an  axia,  by  which  ihe  line  beivesn 
day  and  night  may  be  shown  for  any 
day  in  the  calendar  to  which  the  In- 
dex mar  be  tamed. 

The  leading  principles  of  Ge<^ra- 
idiT  and  Astronomy  may  be  illustra- 
ted m  diis  globe,  and  the  mosi  im- 
poi1antp[Dhtemssaiis(actorilysolved.| 

This  Globe  is  manufactured  in  "- 
ehener,  by 
■n  of  the  la; 
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J.  H.  COLTON'S  MAPS.  CHARTS,  tc. 

86  Cedar  areet  New  York. 

Colton's  Illuitrated  and  Embellished  Steel  Plate  Map  of  the  Woild, 
ON  Mebcator'i  Projection,  eihibiting  the  recent  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Dii' 
ooyeries  and  Explorations,  &c.,  ^c— 6  sheeU,  80  by  60,  S10,00. 

The  Book  op  the  World,  containing  Geographical,  Historical,  and  8l>- 
tiatical  Descriptions  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  Worid,  iilustraied  wiih  raloa- 
ble  Maps  and  Charts— in  Syolomes,  1400  pages  octaro,  $5,00. 

Colton*8  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  Projection  redocbd  from 
rhe  larger,  beautifully  engraved  on  copper— I  sheet,  32  by  60  inches,  $1,25. 

Map  of  the  Countries  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Trat* 
ELS  OP  THE  Apostles,  with  Ancient  and  Modem  Names,  from  the  most  aothea- 
tic  sources.— 1  sheet,  33  by  25,  $1,35. 

Map  of  Palestine,  from  the  latest  authorities,  chiefly  from  the  Ma^  and 
drawings  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  with  corrections  and  additions  furnished  bf 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  with  plans  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  jonmejrings  of  the 
Israelites.— 4  sheets,  80  by  63, 06,00. 

Map  of  Palestine,  from  the  latest  authorities,  chiefly  from  the  Maps  asd 
drawings  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  with  corrections  and  additions  fuinisbed  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  with  a  plan  of  Jerusalem^  and  of  the  vicmtty  of  Jmt' 
uaem,—2  sheets,  43  by  32,  $2,50.    PorialfU,  SI  ,50. 

Map  op  Eoypt,  the  Peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai,  Arabia,  Petrea,  with  the  sooth* 
em  part  of  Palestine,  compiled  from  the  latest  authorities ;  showing  the  joor- 
neyings  of  the  Children  ot  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.— 1  sheet,  33 
by35,«l,50. 

Map  of  Europe,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London, revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest 
authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  25,  SlM 

Map  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  Lon- 
don, revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest  authorities.— 1  sneet,  32  by  85,  tl,5flL 

Map  of  Asia,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest 
authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  25,  $1,50. 

Map  of  Africa,  by  J,  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from  the 
latest  authorities.— 1  sheet,  32  by  25,  Sl,50. 

Map  of  North  ABiiRiCi^  from  the  latest  autboritiea.— I  sheet,  S29by  36,  il,S5. 
Fort4Me f  TbctB. 

Map  of  South  Amkrioa,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London,  revised  and  corrected  from 
the  latest  authorities.- 1  sheet,  32  by  25,  $1,50. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies  and  Adjacent  Coasts,  by  J.  Pinkerton,  London, 
revised  and  corrected  from  the  latest  authorities.— 1  sneet,  32  by  25,  $1,50. 

Map  of  the  West  Indies,  with  part  of  Guatemala.  By  David  EL  Bun.— 
1  sheet,  26  by  22,  $1,00. 

A  Map  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Provinces,  Mbxico  and  tbi 
West  Indies,  showing  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ex- 
traordinary pains  has  been  taken  to  make  this  Map  perfectly  reliable  and  au- 
thentic in  all  respects.  It  is  engraved  on  steel  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  sod 
is  a  very  perfect  Map  of  the  inhabited  portions  of  North  America.  In  sirhoob 
and  seminaries  especially,  it  deserves  to  take  precedence  of  all  Maps  hereto- 
fore published  in  this  country.— 4  sheeU,  68  by  55,  $5,00. 

Map  of  the  United  States  the  BarrisR  Provinces,  with  parts  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies  —4  sheets,  48  by  38,  $2,00. 

Map  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  with  parts  of  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela.  This  Map  has  been  most  carefully  compiled,  and  contains  much 
new  and  interesting  information,  it  is  highly  embellished  and  beautifully  en- 
graved on  steel.— 2  sheets,  45  by  36,  $2,5a 


COLTOH^  MAPfl,  CHARTS,  *o.  ftdO 

Map  np  tre  SriTC  op  New-York,  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  coantTT,  embra- 
dng  plans  of  the  Cities  and  some  of  the  larger  villages.  By  David  El.  3urr.— 
6  sheets,  60  by  50,  $4,00. 

Map  op  thb  Citt  ANDCotTMTY  OP  New- York,  Brooklyn,  Willumsbitrob, 
Jkmet  Citt,  and  the  Adjacent  Waters. — 3  plates,  56  by  32,  S3,00. 

Map  op  the  State  op  Indiana,  compiled  from  the  United  States  Snnrevs,  by 
S.  D.King;  .ezhibitiDg  the  sections  and  fractional  sections,  sitaation  and  boun- 
daries of  Coanties,  the  location  of  Cities,  Villages  and  Post  Offices— Canals, 
Raiiroads  and  other  inleraal  improvements,  &c.  &c.— €  sheets,  66  by  48,  $10,00. 

Map  op  the  State  op  Kentucky.  By  Dr.  Luke  Munsell.— 4  sheets,  53  by 
41,  S5,n0. 

Sectional  Map  op  the  State  op  Illinois,  compiled  from  the  United  States 
Sanreys.  Also,  exhibiting  the  internal  improvements;  distances  between 
Towns,  Villages  and  Post  Offices;  the  outlines  of  praries,  woodlands,  marshes, 
and  the  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government,  for  the  purpose  oi 
internal  improvements.  By  J.  M.  Peck,  John  Messinger  and  A.  J.  Mathew- 
i  son.— 2  sheets,  43  by  33,  $2,50.    PortabU,  $1,50. 

Map  op  the  Surveyed  Part  op  the  State  op  Micbioan.  By  John  Farmer. 
1  sheet,  35  by  25,  $2,00.    Por^^,$l,50. 

The  Family  and  School  Monitor,  an  Educational  Chart,  b^  James  Henry. 
Jr.  Id  this  Chart  the  fundamental  maxims  in  Education,  Physical,  Moral  ana 
Intellectual,  are  presented  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fix  the  attention  and  impress 
the  memory.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful ;  indeed,  we  believe  the  pub- 
lic will  regard  it  as  indispensable  to  eveiy  family  and  school  in  our  coimtry.— 3 
sheets,  42  by  32,  $1,50. 

Stream  op  Ti.me,  or  Chart  op  Universal  History,  from  the  original  Ger- 
man of  Strauss,  revised  by  D.  Haskell.— 2  sheets,  48  by  32,  $2,50. 

A  Chronolooical  View  op  the  World,  exhibiting  the  leading  evenfs  of  Ufd- 
tentU  H'S^ory;  the  ori.?in  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  obituary  of 
distinguished  men,  and  the  periuds  in  which  they  flourished,  together  with  an 
accoant  of  the  ajfpearance  of  comeU,  and  a  complete  view  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  in  all  ages,  coUectea  chiefly  from  the  article  "Chronology"  in  the  New 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.  D ,  F.  R.  S.,  with 
an  enlarged  vitw  of  imporiant  everUs^  particularly  in  regard  to  American  History, 
and  a  continuation  to  the  present  time,  collected  from  authentic  sources,  by 
Daniel  Haskell,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  McCullochs'  Universal  Gazetteer,  ana  au- 
thor of  the  articles  relating  to  the  United  States  in  the  American  edition,  pp. 
967.   i^wii:,  75cts. 

Missionary  Map  op  the  World,  presenting  to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  eflfects  that  are  now  making  for 
its  evangelization.  It  is  so  coloredjhat  all  the  principal  religions  of  the  World, 
with  the  countries  in  which  they  pr^ail,  and  their  relation,  position  and  extent, 
are  distinguished  at  once,  together  with  the  principal  stations  of  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  It  is  on  cloth,  each  hem- 
isphere six  feet  in  diameter,  and  both  printed  on  one  piece  of  doth  at  one  impress 
Am,  making  a  map  with  borders  160  by  80  inches,  and  so  finished  that  it  may 
be  easily  folded  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  suspended  in  any  large 
room.— 160  by  80,  $10,00. 

Portraits  op  the  Presidents,  and  Declaration  op  Independence. — 1  sheet, 
48  by  31,  $1,50. 

Chart  op  Rivers  and  Mountains,  showing  the  comparative  heights  of 
Moontains,  lengths  of  Rivers,  dec. — 1  sheet,  32  by  50  inches,  $1,25. 

Chart  op  National  Flaos,  beautifully  colored,  27  by  25  inches,  $1,25. 
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MITCHELL'S  NATIONAL  MAPS.  &e. 

North  EoMi  Comer  of  Market  and  Seventh  ds,,  PkUaddpkuu 

The  salKeriber  has  i<isaed  greatly  ImproFed  Editions  of  his  large  Miip  opm 
World,  and  Refbrcnob  and  DirrANCB  Map  of  thb  Unitbd  States.  Thm 
works,  wilh  his  recent  pablication,  the  National  Map  of  thb  Am ekican  Rs- 
puBLic,  OR  United  States  op  North  America,  are,  in  point  of  aecnncj  and 
execution,  folly  equal,  in  evenr  respect,  to  an3r  Maps  hitnerto  published  in  thii 
country;  while  the  price  has  been  very  materially  reduced. 

The  Map  op  the  World  on  Mercator*8  Projection,  is  the  largest  aad  most 
comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  America.  It  is  on  six  ht^ 
'sheets,  and  is  engraved,  printed,  colored,  and  mounted  in  the  most  elegant 
manner.  The  size  of  the  Map  is  six  feet  six  inches  from  East  to  West,  and 
four  feet  six  inches  from  North  to  Sooth.  In  its  geographical  details,  this  Map 
represents  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it  really  exists,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities; the  routes  and  tracks  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers  and  navin- 
tors,  from  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  to  that  of  Lieuteaant  Wilkes,  are  as- 
tinctly  exhibited,  and  all  the  recent  Geographical  and  Nautical  Discoveries  m 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  and  in  the  Pacific,  Arctic,  and  Antarcde 
Oceans,  are  accurately  represented — among  the  latter  is  the  line  of  coast  discov- 
ered by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  year  1840.  Accompir 
nying  the  Map  of  the  World  is  a  book  of  600  pages,  containing  a  Consolung 
Index,  by  the  use  of  which  any  item  represented  on  the  Map  may  be  readily 
ascertained ;  also,  geographical  description  of  the  various  Empires,  Kingdoms, 
Republics,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  Globe.     Price  eight  dollars. 

The  Rrferencb  and  Distance  Map  ,op  the  Unitrd  States  is  engraved  on 
nine  sheets,  exhibiting  an  accurate  representation  of  the  American  Republic, 
on  a  scale  of  25  miles  to  an  inch,  comprising  the  various  States,  Counties, 
Townships,  &c.,  in  the  Union ;  the  principal  travelling  routes,  with  the  dif- 
tances  in  miles,  from  place  to  place ;  and  also  the  most  important  Canals,  Rail- 
roads, &c  The  size  of  this  Map  is  six  feet  two  inches  from  East  to  West  and 
four  feet  ten  inches  fit>m  North  to  South.  The  accompanying  volume  oi  400 
pages,  octavo,  includes  indexes  of  the  Counties,  Towns,  Rivers,  &c.,  in  the 
united  States,  bv  the  use  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  Map,  any  place  rep- 
resented on  the  latter  may  be  easily  found.  There  is  likewise  appended  to 
the  Accompaniment  a  general  description  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several 
Slates  and  Territories;  a  S3mopsis  of  the  Census  of  1840,  alphabetically  a^ 
ranged,  besides  various  items  or  useful  and  interesting  Statistical  information. 
Price  seven  dollars. 

Thb  National  Map  op  ivb  American  Republic,  ob  Unttrd  States  op 
Nobth  America,  is  engraved  on  four  sheets,  and  is  unequaled  for  the  beautv 
and  distincmess  of  its  lettering  and  engraving,  and  the  richness  of  its  coF 
oring.  This  Map  measures  four  feet  two  inches  from  East  to  West,  by  three 
feet  six  inches  from  North  to  South.  Surrounding  the  general  Map  are  smaller 
Maps  of  thirty-two  of  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns,  with  their  vicinities; 
also,  other  usefUl  matter.    Price  two  dollars. 

Mitchell's  Universal  Atlas,  containing  Maps  of  the  various  Empires 
Kingdoms,  States  and  Republics  of  the  World,  with  a  special  Map  of  each  of 
the  United  States,  Plans  of  Cities,  &c.,  comprehended  in  seventy-three  sheets, 
and  forming  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  Maps,  Plans,  and  Sections. 

In  order  to  brins;  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  Atlas  more  generally 
within  the  reach  of  the  public,  the  price  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen  to  ten 
dollars.  The  plates  rcosting  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars)  have  beeix  mock 
improved,  and  the  ealtion  now  offered,  is  believed  to  be,  according;  to  its  extent, 
correctness,  and  state  of  execntioui  the  cheapest  work  of  the  Innd  ever  pol^ 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

8.  AUGUSTUS  MITCHELL. 


CHAMBEELAIN'S 


PEICE  CATALOGUE. 


Thx  following  catalogue  of  apparatas  has  been  introdaced,  not  so  mnch 
to  show  where  anch  inatrumenta  can  be  obtained,  as  to  answer  the  ireqnent 
inqoixy,  What  aasortment  of  philosophical  apparatus  wonld  be  well  adapted 
to  oar  school  or  academy,  and  what  would  it  cost  ? 

In  the  lists  have  been  marked  such  articles  sb  constitate  a  well-arranged 
set  of  apparatus ;  afTording  as  many,  if  not  more  important  illostrationa  ia 
Hieae  branches  of  science  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  combination 
of  iostmaientB  or  aeta  of  apparatoa  comprising  the  same  number  of  articles. 
The  economy  of  the  selection  and  arrangement  wiU  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  use  of  philosophical  instruments, 
when  we  say  that  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  pneumatic  instruments,  in 
set  marked  3,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  electric,  adding  some  thirty-five  good  experiments  in  the  latter 
branch  of  science;  while  some  fifteen  of  the  pneumatic  and  several  of  the 
electric  instruments  may  be  transferred  to,  and  used  in  connection  with,  the 
dieancal  apparatus,  increajsing  considerably  the  number  and  importance  of 
die  experiments* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sets  are  composed  chiefly  of  such  instruments  as 
aye  absolutely  essential  to  give  a  ready  and  clear  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples designed  to  be  taught ;  that  is,  a  machine  is  not  employed  when  the 
idea  can  as  well  be  given  on  the  blackboard.  On  this  point  we  find  a  great 
diflerence  of  opinion ;  while  one  requires  an  apparatus,  or  fixture  for  each 
experiment,  and  thinks  that  a  veiy  incomplete  assortment  which  does  not 
ineltide  at  least  one  instrument  for  each  illustration,  another  perfects 
many  experiments  with  a  single  instrument,  or  at  least,  secures  three,  four 
or  more  complete  illustrations  by  the  use  of  two  simple  instruments. 


tS2  SCHOOL  ARCHITBCTUBIL 

In  the  selection  of  instruments  composing  the  several  seta,  it  has  been 
sought  to  multiply  experiments  by  bringing  together  such  branches  of 
science  as  admit  of  the  instruments  in  each  being  properiy  constracted, 
and  yet  well  adapted  for  illustrations  in  other  departments  of  science;  for 
instance,  with  a  well  arranged  set  of  pneumatic  apparatus  we  have  muy 
instruments  with  which  to  effect  not  a  few  fine  experiments  in  chemistry, 
electricity,  &.c.  This  may  account  for  the  seeming  undue  promineDce 
given  to  these  branches  of  science  in  making  up  of  sets. 

We  have  littie  reluctance  in  offering  to  the  notice,  even  of  the  common 
schools  of  our  country,  apparatus  composed  of  such  a  variety  of  imtro- 
ments,  since  the  opinion  now  prevails,  that  the  mstructor  should  not  only 
have  the  instruments,  but  possess  the  practical  skill  requisite  to  their  proper 
use  in  illustrating  and  applying  the  principles  of  natural  science. 

The  numbers  and  figures  following  refer  to  ^  Chamberlain's  niustrated 
Price  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Instruments,"  "  Electric  Dlustratioos  and 
Experiments,"  **  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chemical  Apparatus,"  **  Pnemnatic 
Experiments  and  Dlustrations,"  &>c^  in  which  a  description  of  the  instni- 
ment  is  given,  with  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  in  pneumatics 
and  hydrostatics,  and  some  in  electrics. 

^IVancis's  Chemical  Experiments"  (more  than  two  thousand  experi- 
ments) will  be  found  a  valuable  accompaniment  of  the  chemical  apparatos ; 
while  ** Davis's  Manual  of  Magnetism"  treats  of  galvanism  and  its  kindred 
topics,  givirig  a  list  of  experimentB  and  illustrations  which  commend  it  to 
all  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  experience  of  t 
scientific  mechanic. 

We  may  here  state  that  the  apparatus  marked  9,  has  been  fumisfaed  hf 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  following  grammar  school3  in  the  city  of  Bostal^ 
tt  a  cost  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  set 


Franklin  School, 
Brimmer      ^ 
Otis  « 

Phillips        ^ 
Matiier         <" 


Mayhew  School, 
Smith  <* 

Dwight        « 
Winthrop    ** 


The  instruments  marked  ^  are  such  as  have  been  approved  and  used  ki 
hi^  schools  and  academies — cost  about  four  hundred  dollars — and  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  others.  The 
instruments  marked  ^  compose  a  set  for  the  larger  schools  and  academiesy 
and  have  been  furnished,  among  others,  to  the  Putnam  Free  School, 
W.  H.  Wells,  Principal,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Central  High  School, 
E.  Smith,  Principal,  Cambridge,^Mass. ;  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Monson  Academy,  Rev.  C.  Hammond;  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
Boys'  High  School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  and  to  schools  and  academies  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Hartford,  Coim.,  Aoboxiii 
Ala^  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton.  Mass. 


APPARATUS. 


MECHANICS,  &.C. 


1.  Fig.  1.  ObM  FUtd  iUnttn- 
tiiu  cohatiT*  tttrutiDn,  3 
uid  4  inch  dikineUi,  ■  ■>  *  1.    2  00 

Z.  8(1  of  TubcB  md  aund,  flla>- 
tntiDB  aptUuT  Kttraetion, 

I  »  1  60.  2  00 

i.  Piii  of  Lead  Hcmisphem  and 
Handle*,  for  cobaive  »t- 
tiution '  'l  00, 1  (0 

(.  n*.  3.  Fnme  and  «x  iTorj 
Balli,  for  eonition,  action 
ud  reaction,  clutieitj,  Ice.  '  6  00 

i.    Frame     and     lii      Boa-wood 

BdU "B,  M  00 

C.  Kn.  3  ft  4.  A  Mt  of  eight  il- 
hutnljoni  for  csntre  of 
gniitT, 1IHI7  00 

7.  Kg,  5.  Table  with  BpringPl.- 
tola  and  Ball,  illuitrating 
emnpound  focCM,  &c.  fl  00  &  8  00 

B.    Kg.  6.      WUrling    Machine, 

central  and  centrifiiaal   hw- 

ee> '800 

9,  F%.  7.    Atwood'i  machine  for 

the  law*  of  hUing  bodie*. 

M  00  ft  100  00 

10.  Fta.  B.    A  act  of  Mechanical 

Power,  arranged  in  a  ma- 
boganT  frame  three  and  a 
half  feet  long  and  three  feet 
high ;  each  leier  it  dghteea 
inches  long;  four  »eU  of 
pnlleyi  atning  with  silk  cord 
•nd  well  balanced;  brau 
weighti  from  1  to  16  ouncea ; 
■crew  aiid  Icier  with  not; 
■erew  ai  an  inclined  plane; 
■hip  capstan;  wheel  and 
axle;  wedge  in  two  pacta; 
bieUned  plane  with  car- 
riage 1  moTable  fnlcrum  and 
leier,  liir  combining  U)e 
pow*ro(fcnwandlerci,****SS  00 


.  Hechaniul  Powen,  larga 
aiie,  with  flie  aeta  largn 
■iee  pulley* ;  braa*  weight* 
froml  to  &  o*. ,  two  of  earh ; 
wheel   and  aile,  ha*  acTen 

imti^'rolteni, S'SO  00 

.  Mechanical  Powera,  arranged 
in  roieieoodframe,  hnut  le- 
Ten ;  brsaa  wheel  with  ateel 
axle,  ha*  gear  and  endleaa 
•crew  and  crank  attached  to 

rnp«cca  a  bighlj  Snitbed 

■ppuatQ), IDO  00 

.     Bonier'*  Screw,  in  frame S  00 

VflTi.  —  Tbfl  MtnuM  In  B]l  tbn  pollejp*  aro 
Pike  thiH  faixnli)'  ntei  wlili  phUnoptlcal 
itniRMiu*.    Thar  in  of  CBM  brao,  laaMUir 

■ad  016  Itim  (he  other  by  p*rtkmtt  wliieh 
t  on'*  B>iiiain  (he  cenlra  pin,  but  pneeat 
I   dilAaiiiy  which  omira  Itiua  IlM  aoidi 

OPTICS. 
.    Fig.  9.    A  act  of  Lenaet  two 

flniahed.  in  box, ....  I .,  T'  •  *  8  00 

hair  inch, 10  00 

A  aet  af  Lenaea  mounted, 
each  len*  in  a  Ring  or 
Holder,  which  m*j  he  ex- 
tended, raiaed,  or  lowered,  »a 
the  experiment  or  illuatra- 

tion  may  r«iuire 12  ft  IB  00 

Section  of  six  lenaea 4  00 

,    Friama,  four,  aii,   and  eight 

inch, >**t\tc  >00 

Mounted  Priima 3  ft  6  OS 

.  Fig.  10.  Compound  Uiero- 
aeopa,  with  i>n«,  two,  and 
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three  rrory  slides,  four  ob- 
jects on  each ;  three  powers, 
and  the  a>mmon  nztures 
and  conyeniences  for  using } 
is  brass  mounted  and  neatly 
cased, *$10  00 

19.  Compound  Microscope,  with 

four  powers,  which  n*ay  be 
used  separately  or  com- 
bined; three  slides  with 
twelve  objects,  as  No.  18; 
slides  adjusted  to  the  focus 
liT  rack  and  pinion  ^  the  usu- 
al fixtures  ahd  a  list  of  the 
objects  are  cased  with  the 
instruments.*  ..••.. '  12  00 

20.  Compound  Microscope,  large 

sise,  and  mounted  on  brass 
tripod  stand,  has  common 
fixtures, 7  16  00 

21.  Compound  Microscope,  lar^e 

sise,  with  six  powers;  six 
slides  with  transparent  and  ' 
opaque  objects ;  a  large  con- 
densing lens  and  other  fix- 
tures in  keeping  with  a  first- 
rate  instrument,.... 25  00 

22.  A  Ui^e  tripod-mounted  Com- 

pound Microscope,  with  hor- 
uontal  joint;   six   powers, 
twenty-four     objects,     ana 
eighteen  pieces  for  general 
use  with  tne  instrument,*  ••  42  00 
There  is  accompanying,  an  accurate 
copperplate,   illustratiye  of  each  micro- 
scope, with  all  its  parts,  and  a  minute 
description  of  their  uses. 

23.  Models  of  the  Human  Eye,  in 

three  parte, 12  00 

Fig.  U.  The  Eye  in  all  ite 
parte,  (is  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter,) and  dissectible, 
showing  the  Cornea,  Iris, 
Ciliary  jProcess,  Choroid  Tu- 
nic, Cfrystolline  Lens,  Vitre- 
ous Humor,  Retina,  Black 
PigmentjOptic  nerve,  Ac. 

Fig.  12.  The  Eye  in  ite  sock- 
et with  the  muscles. 

Fig.  13.  The  Eye  with  ravs 
of  light  passing  from  an  oV 
ject  and  forming  the  image 
on  the  retina.  The  object 
and  image  are  movable, 
showing  the  cause  of  "  long 
sight,"  ••  short  sight,"  and 
"perffect  sight." 

FItf.  14.    Section  view  of  Fig. 

ASTRONOMY,  Ac. 

M.  Fig.  16.  Astronomical  Tele* 
scope  on  brass  stend,  2  1-4 
inch  achromatic  object  glass, 
two  eye-pieces  or  powers  and 
•un-glasses,  forty-six  inches 
long,  with  Imir  draws  out,  in 


a  polished  vehret  lined 

hogany  case, •...•••• |60  00 

26.  Telescope,  large  sise ;  47  inch 

brass  tube;  8  inch  aehn>- 
matic  object  glass ;  one  eje- 

g'ece  for  Terrestrial  and  two 
r  Celestial  objecte;  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment  for 
eye-piece ;  cased  as  No.  21; 
a  superior  and  cheap  instru- 
ment, at 160  00 

28.  Fig.  16.  ReflectfauE  Tele- 
scope, five  and  ^^^alf  feet 
long,  mounte^ve  and  a  half 
iSeet  high,«li  tripod  stand, 
with  vertical  and  hoiisontal 
mot]^  by  micrometer-gear 
and  pinion,  as  re^resentra  in 
-  the  cut,  seven  mch  reflec- 
tor; three  small  reflectors; 
three  eye-pieces  and  Finder,300  00 

27.  Fig.  18.  School  Orrery,  motion 

given  bv  a  crank, *7  00 

Bcoool  Onery,  larger  sise, 
better  finish,motion  given  to 
the  moon  around  the  earth,.  *10  00 

28.  Fig.  19.  Spring  Orrery,  gold  gUt 

planete;  brass  anas;  6  inch 
sun ;  stands  two  feet  huh ; 
spreads  d|  feet  firom  Hoy 
schel  to  Saturn ;  motion  to 
the  moon  roond  the  earth,  *"  f6  00 
If  motion  is  given  to  Jupiter's 
moons,  .......•••••....•••.  86  00 

29.  Fig.  20.  Spring  Orrery;  brsss 

mounted;  extra fimsh;  no- 
tion as  above,. •••• 46  00 

80.  Fig.  21.  Seasons  Machine, 
with  five  inch  sun  and  thrae 
inch  earth ;  motions  all  cor- 
rect ;  giving  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  round  the  sun,  inclina- 
tion to  the  north,  aphelion 
and  perihelion  position ; 
moon  round  the  earth; 
moon's  nodes;  sun  on  his 
axis,  &c.,  &c.,...»««»7*UW 

31.  Fig.  22.  Chamberkin'a  im> 
proved  high  mounted  Globes, 
18  inch  uameter ;  stands  48 
inches  high,  on  iron  legs, 
neatly  bronsed,  with  cas- 
tors; the  pedestal  or  pCDar 
is  of  mahogany,  and  receives 
the  hub  and  shaft  on  which 
the  Globe  is  mounted.  IMi 
arrangement  admits  of  a 
hwisontal  rotary  motioa  to 
the  whole  globe,  meridiaa 
and  horison.   Price  per  pair,' 40  00 

82.  Thirteen    inch   Globes,    low 

mounted:   pair,. ••••*. •••.*80  00 

38.  Ten  inch  Globes,  high  meni»-      _ 
ed,  pair,. 'SO  00 

84.  Ten  inch  QQobes,  low  mount- 

ed,  pair...... ••••«  18  00 

86.  Six  inch  Globes,  low  moualad, 

pair «>...«10  00 
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I8L  FiTexneh  temttrUI, i  $2  00 

37.  Fig.  17.  Majpc  Lantern,  with 
improred  Solar  Lamp  and 
Bcmector  ■condenaing  Len* 
aea  four  inch  diameter,  will 
spread  a  two  and  half  inch 
painting  clear  and  distinct 
on  a  screen  tweWe  feet  di- 
ameter,  •726  00 

Liat  of  Slides  adapted  to  the  above 
lantern,  and  illustrative  of  subjects, 
as  foOows:  — 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Iir  66  SuoBBS. 

Class  L — MAMMALT A.p-24  Sudxbs. 

Slides  I. 

Human  Skull'— Orang-Outans — Long- 
aimed  Ape— Variegated  Baboon. 

SUDBB  II. 
Dog-ikeed  Baboon — Proboscis  Monkey 
-^Fair    Monkey — Coaita,  or    Four- 
fingered  Monkey. 

Blidbs  III. 

Slow  Lemur — Riiig-tailed  HacauoO'— 
Flying  Lemur  —  opectre  Bat 

suDBs  rv. 

PeruTian  Bat  —  Three-toed  Sloth  — 
Great  Ant-eater  —  Porcupine  Ant- 
eater. 

Slzdxk  Y. 

Little  Ant-eater— Duck-billed  Platynus 
«-Lon^-talled  Hanis^- Three-banded 
Armadillo. 

Slidsr  YI. 

fliz-banded  Armadillo  —  Rhinoceros  — 
Elephant  —  Female  Elephant  and 
Young. 

Slidui  Yn. 

Sukotyro  —  Walrus  -^  Common  Seal — 
Crested  SeaL 

Slibsb  Ym. 

Newfoundland  Dog  —  Wolf  —  Striped 
Hysma — Fennec. 

Slidui  IX. 

lion  —  Lioness  and  Cubs  —  Tiger  -^ 
Leopard. 

Slidsb  X. 

Oonee— Serval — Oeelot  Cat— Lynx. 

SUDBB  XL 

lehneuBum  and  Civet  Cat— Polecat  and 
Fsiret  —  Strimted  Weasel  and  Chin- 

suDui  xn. 

Otter** Polar  Bear— Common  Bear- 
Opossum. 

Slidi»  xin. 

Xaagaroo — Mole  and  Radiated  Shrew 
— Mulluca  and  Common  Hedge-hogs. 


Slider  XIY. 
Porcupine — Brasilian  Porcupine— Ya- 
riegated  and  Spotted  Cavies  —  Beaver. 

Slidbr  XV. 
white  Mouse  and  Canada  Rat— Varie- 
gated and  Mar}*land  Marmot  —  Com- 
mon and  Flying  Squirrels. 

Slidbb  XVI. 

Gilt-tailed  and  Garden  Dormice— Jsr 
boas  —  Hare  ind  Syrian  Hyrax. 

Slidbb  XVII. 

Dromedary  —  Camel  —  Lama  —  Thibet 
Musk. 

Slidbb  XVIII. 
Elk  —  Rein  Deer  —  Fallow  Deer  —  Doe. 

Slidbr  XIX. 

Spotted  Axis  —  Camelopard —  Common 
Antelope— Female  Ajitelope. 

Slidbb  XX. 
Nilghau— Ibex — Angora  Goat — Argali 

Slidbr  XXI. 

Cretan  Sheep— African  Sheep— Bison 
—  Zebu. 

Slidbb  XXII. 

Musk  Ox  —  Tak — Buffalo — Indian  Ox. 

Slidbr  XXIII. 

Zebra —  Hippopotamus — Tapir — Baby- 
foussa. 

Slidbr  XXIY. 

Narwhal — Common  Whale — Porpoise 
—Skeleton  of  Porpoise.  45  00 

Class  II.  —  ^IRDS. — 7  Sudbbs. 

Slidbr  I. 

Condor — Fulvous  Vulture  —Golden  E*- 
gle— Barn  Owl. 

Slidbr  n. 

Cockatoo  —  Scaly-breasted  Parakeet  — 
Gh^en  Toucan— Rhinoceros  Bird. 

Slidbr  III. 

Vaillantian  Bird  df  Paradise  —  Red- 
throated  Humming  Bird  —  Somlner 
Duck  •»  Common  FeUcan. 

Slidbr  IY. 
Patagonian  Penguin — Red  FUmiuffo— 
Rose-colored  Spoonbill —Agaminer- 
on. 

Slidbr  Y. 

White  Stork— Common  Crane  — Nu* 
midian  Crane —Chestnut  Jaccana. 

Slidbr  YI. 

Common  Ostrich — Sonthera  Apteryx--* 
Oaleated  Cassowary — Hooded  Dodo. 

suDBR  vn. 

Peacock— Argus  Pheasant -~  Crowned 
Pigeon— Taubr  Birds  and  Nest.  U  00 
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Chku  m.— AMPHIBIA.— 4  Slidbbs. 

Slider  I. 
Snake  Tortoise — Green  Turtle— Homed 
Frog— Pipa. 

Slxdbr  II. 

Flying  Dragon —  Crocodile— Drmc«na 
Lisard  —  Basilisk. 

Slider  III. 

American  Ouana  —  Cbameleon  —  Siren 
—  Banded  Rattlesnake. 

Slider  IV. 
Great  Boa — Spectacle  Snake— Crimaon- 
sided  Snake  —  Painted  Snake.       8  00 

Clam  IY.— FISHES.— 5  Sliders. 

Sliobr  I. 

ICnrvna — Electrical  Gymnotna — Chor- 
dated  Stylepkoros— Gemmeons  Drag- 
onet. 

Slider  II. 

John  Doree—Turbot  — Angle  Fish  — 
.   Rostrated  Chetodon. 

Slider  III. 
Pleat-nosed    Chsetodon  —  Long-i&ined 
Chaetodon — Flying   Gurnard  —  Tele- 
scope Carp. 

Slider  IV. 

Homed  Trank-fish  — Pyramidal  Trank- 
fish  —  Short  Sun-fish  —  Sea-horse  — 
Pipe-fish. 

Slider  V. 

Foliated  Pine-fish-  Harlequin  Angler— 
Hammer-headed  Shark— Gioma  Ray. 

10  00 

Class  V. — INSECTS. — 8  Sliders. 


JV.  B.    Th»m  laii  isif  wiA  a  *  art  wMgn^td ; 

Slider  I. 

Stag  Beetle  and  ^Curculio  Bacchus — 
Kangaroo  Beetle  and  *Pau8us  Micro- 
eephalus  —  ^Asparagus  Beetle  and 
Cantharia  Faeiata. 

Slider  II. 

*Carenlio  Seropularia  and  *Iiampyris 
Festiva — Water  Beetle  and  Larvae  — 
Buprestis  Ocellata  and  ^Attelabni  Me- 
lanuruB. 

Slider  III. 

Great  Locust— Chinese  Lantern-fly  and 
Walking  Leaf— Mole  Cricket  and  «Ci- 
mex  Prasinus  (two  views.) 

Slider  IV. 

Telemachus  Butterflv,  with  Caterpillar 
and  Chrrsalis- Sphinx  Ocellata^  with 
Caterpillar  and  Chrysalis  —Atlas  Moth. 

Slider  V. 
Dragon-fiy   and  Larva  —  Nest   of  the 
Arable  Bee — *  Working  and  *Female 


SlIdbr  YL 

*Golden  Fly  and  Ichneumon  KamidilM 
~-*Sheep  Gad-fly  and  *Diopsii  lek- 
neumonea  —  *Human  Louse  and^Iiec 
firom  different  Birds. 

Slider  VIL 
Termites,  or  White  Ants,  male  and  fe> 
male— a  magnified  view  of  a  Termite 
in  the  Pupa  state f called  a  soldier;)  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  slider  is  a  pietmt 
representing  a  distant  view  of  the  fiib- 
itations  of  tne  White  Ants,  in  the  iiare- 
ground  of  which  are  several  Laboitn 
and  a  Soldier,  of  the  natural  sise— a 
*Flea,  with  the  Egg,  Larva,  and  Pvps. 

Slider  VIII. 

*A  Cheese  Mite  and  Garden  Spider- 
Cancer  Mantis  —  fioolopendra  Moni- 

16  00 


Class  VI. — WORMS.  —'8  SuoiBt. 
Slidbr  I. 
Serrated  Tape-worm,  natural  sise.vitk  a 
separate  view  of  the  Head,  highly  insg- 
nified — Nais  Serpentina,  magnified— > 
Sea  Anemone  — Brown  Holothuria. 
Slider  II. 

Phosphoric  Pyrosoma  —  Eight-amcd 
Cuttle-fish  — Balloon  Cuttle-fish— Me- 
dusa Pulmo. 

Slider  III. 

Medusa's  Head  Star-fish— Duck  Bans- 
de — Great  Sea  Pinna  —  Iceland  Scsl- 
lop. 

Slidbr  IV. 

Paper  Nautilus,  with  the  animal  Kated 
in  the  shell  — Pearly  Nautilus,  with 
the  inhabitant  —  Tortoise-shell  lin- 
pet,  and  Veined  Volute. 

Slidbr  V. 
Snow-fiaked  Volute  and  Waved  Tuifao— 
Corded  Murex — Anguina  Serpala  sad 
Serpula  Vermicularis,  with  the  animaL 

Slidbr  VI. 

Green  Polypes,  natural  sise  and  niajni- 
fied— Sea-bristle  Coralline,  magniicd 
to  show  its  poljpe  heads'— TuDolina 
Rcptans,  magnified — Phosphone  Ses- 
Pen. 

Slider  vn. 

Red  Coral,  with  a  small  branch  sligbtlr 
ma^^nified  to  show  its  polype  beMS— 
Thick-armed  Gorgonia  —  Cinnamoa 
Madrepore— Madrepora,  Patella,  and 
Meandrites. 

Slider  Vm. 

Vorticella  Raeemosa  and  a  group  of 
Wheel  Animals  —  a  group  of  Bell  Asi 
mals  and  a  group  of  tiie  Vorticella  Ur 
ceolaris  and  the  Sun  Animsl— groopi 
of  the  Cercaria  Mutabilis,  Globe  Ani- 
mals, and  Paste  Eels. 

N.  B.   The  animals  in  this  Slider  nt 
Microecopic  Animalculee.  16  ^ 
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BOTAlCtGAL  ILLTJSTaATIONS. 

IX  14  SUDBBB,  WITH  COXPBNDIVIC. 
SUDSR  I. 

L  Cellular  Tissue. 

2.  Cellular  Duets. 

3.  Woody  Fibre. 

4.  Spiral  Vessels. 

Slidbb  n. 

6.  Sviral  Vessels  in  Leaf. 
B,  Vaseular  Ducts. 

7.  Fonns  of  Roots. 

8.  Foims  of  Stem. 

Slidsr  m. 

9.  Section  of  Exogenous  Stem. 

10.  Section  of  Sassafras  Wood. 

11.  Sections  of  Endogenous  Stem. 

SUDBB  IV. 

11  Fern  Stem. 

11  Fonns  of  LeaTes. 

14.  Leaf  of  Oleditsia. 

15.  Pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  Ac. 

SUDBB  V. 

16.  Pitcher  of  Dischidia.  • 

17.  Cuticle  and  Stomata. 

18.  Section  of  Apple  Leal 

19.  Section  of  Oleander  Leat 

Slidu  VI. 

%.  Forms  of  Stamens 

21.  Structure  of  PistiL 

22.  Monstrous  CarpeU. 

21  Structure  of  Seed-TeaseL 

suDBK  vn. 

2i  Prooess  of  Fertiliaation. 

25.  Germination  of  Seed. 

26.  AukM:  (SeapweedsO 

27.  LiCEEK :  Iceland  Moss. 

Slzdbb  VUI. 

28.  Faxous:  Amanita. 

29.  RaiBesia  AmoldL 

30.  Cbaajl  Flezilis. 

8L  Moss :  Bryum  csspitieom. 

SliDJEB  IX. 


32. 
31 

31 


31 
37. 
38. 


4D. 
41. 

43. 
41 
41 


Ein>ooBNS :    Sacchamm    offidnale, 

(Sugsr-cane.) 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  (Date  Pafan.) 
Colchicum  autunmale,  (Meadow  Saf- 
fron.) 

Slidbr  X. 
Zingiber  oiBeinale,  (Ginger  Plant) 
Exogsva:  Zamiahotiicuu 
Atropa  belladonna,  (Deadly  Night 
Shade.) 

SUDSR  XI. 
Lmsna  communis,  (Snap-Dragon.) 
CbBTolTuIus  m^or. 
Erioec,  (Heaths.) 

Slidbr  XII. 

Aathemis  pyrethrum,  (PeOitory.) 
Timarindus  Indica,  (Tamarind  ) 
Japonica. 

22 


Suxoa  Xm. 
46,  Passiflora  magnliiora,  (Orenadilla.) 

46.  Cardaminepraten8i8,(£ady's  Smock.) 

47.  Ficus  carica,  (Fig.) 

Slzd^  XIV. 

48.  Cactus  spedosissima. 

49.  ligusticum  Scotienm. 

60.  Myristica  moschata,  (Nntm«g.)SO  00 

SBLECrr  SCRIPTURE  SUBJECfTB. 

Ijt  12  SUDBW. 
SUDBK  I. 

Adam  and  Etc  drlTen  out  of  Paradise. 

Gifi.iii.a4. 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  .  •  •  Chn.  xxi.  14. 
Isaac  blessing  Jacob  ..(Tsn.  zxriL  27. 

Slidbb  n. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

Om.  zxxriLSw 
Joseph  meeting  his  Father.      . 

Chm,  L  I. 
The  finding  of  Moses.  •Bxod.  iL  5i 

Slidsr  m. 

The  Ark  of  the  CoTenant. 


.10. 
The  Dress  of  the  High  Priest. 

£B0dL  xxTiii.  4. 
The  Altar  of  Inoense.  .Bieod.  zzz.  1. 

Slidsr  IV. 

The  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering. 

Snd.  zztS*  1. 
An  Aaronite  or  Scribe. 

.BrnH  nriU.  40. 
The  Golden  Candlestick. 

jSwdL  xKf.  81. 

Sinun  V. 

Retnm  of  the  Spies  .••JVWm,  zm.  SSL 
The  Brasen  Serpent.  •  •Nvm,  ni.  9. 
Balaam  and  his  Ass...JVm».  uak  TIL 

Slidbr  VI. 

Samson  and  the  lion.  .ML  zIt.  ft. 
IVesentation  of  Samuel. 

1st  fiSni*.  I.  28!. 
Samuel  in  the  Temple.  Ist  Sam.  ui.  10. 
Elijah  fed  by  Rayens.  .Ist  Em^,  xrii.  6L 

Slidbr  VIL 

Dairid  and  Goliath... .Ist  Sam,  zfiL  SL 
DaTid  dancing  before  the  Ark. 

2rf  Sam.  Ti.  I4» 
Naihaa  reproTing  Divid. 

Sd  Sbm.  ziL  7* 

Slidbr  Vm. 

The  Annunciation lAtkB  i.  S8L 

The  Krth  of  Christ. . .  JLmIs  iL  161 
Clnift  bioiudkt  to  tbe  Temple. 

l2biLtt. 


The  Flight  into  Egypt. 


The 
Chrietaadthe 


Jwww  !• 
ofSamarfah. 


B0800L  ABCHITBCTinUE. 


SLiom  X. 
Chrbt  ■tfflJng  the  Tempwt. 

Matt,  Tin.  xt. 
The  Good  Samaritan.  ,Lvke  x.  90. 
The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  and  Laborer. 

MvU.  u.  12. 

Slidbb  XI. 

The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Lvhe  ZY.  20. 
Tllal  of  Peter's  Faith.-Afott.  «▼.  29. 
Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the 

Baptiat « AfarATi.  28. 

SUOBK  XII. 

The  Cmdfixion John  six.  80. 

The  Women  at  the  Sepulchre.  ^ 

Mairk  z^o* 
The  Resurrection. . .  • .  Jfotf .  xxviii.  9. 
The  Disciples  at  Bmmaus. 

.   LukiB  zziT.  81. 

20  00 

PORTRAITS   OF    KINGS    AND 
QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Fbom  William  thk  CowauEBoa  to 
Victoria. 


Ik  9  Slidsbs. 

Slidsr  I. 
William  the  Conqueror.  —  William  IL  — 
Henry  I.  —  Stephen. 

Slidsk  II. 
Henry  II.— Richard  L  — John.  — Hen- 
ry m. 

SuDsn  III. 

Edward  L— Edward  IL— Edward  HI. 
—  Richard  IL 

SUDSB  IV. 

Henry  IV.,  of  BoUnffbroke.  —  Hew  V., 
of  Monmouth.  —  Henry  VI.,  of  Wind- 
sor.—Edward  IV. 

Sliobr  V, 

Edward  V. — Richard  III.  •-  Henry  VII. 

-Henry  VIU. 

Slidbr  VI. 

Edward  VI.  — Mary  L  —  Elisabeth.- 

James  I.  ,^^^ 

Slidbb  VII. 

Oldies  I. — Charles  II.  —  James  II. 

Slidbu  VIII. 
WilUam  in.  and  Mary  IL  — Anne,  of 
the  Stuart   family.  —  George  L,  of 
Hanover.— George  II. 
Slidbb  IX. 
Qoorge  m.  —  George  IV. —William  IV. 
—Victoria.  15  00 


—The  Payflion,  atBrig^tAB.    Itn&- 
wark  Bridge,  London. 

Slidbb  IL 
View  of  Westminster  Abbey.  — T»w  of 
the  Cataract  of  Niagara.— Wstedso 
Bridge,  London. 

Slidbb  IIL 
Saint  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome— Fin- 
gal's  Cave— The  Pantheon,  al  Pizii. 

Slidbb  FV. 
View  of  Mount  St  Michael,  CorawslL- 
The  Military  HospiUl,  Paris.— Vitw 
of  the  Island  of  Staffiiu  8  00 

ASTRONOMICAL  DLAGRAKS. 
In  Elbyen  Slidb&s,  pacbbd  dt  a  Box, 

WITH  A  DBSOBIPTIOH. 

No.  Slidbb  I. 

1.  System  of  Ptolem;r- 

2. —  Copermcus. 

8. T^cho  Brahe. 

4.  '-  Newton. 

Slidbb  II. 
6.  Telescopic  View  of  the  Moon. 

6.  Ditto  of  Jupiter. 

7.  — ^—  Saturn. 


VIEWS  OF  PTIBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

&c. 
Ik  4  Slidbbs. 

Slidbb  I. 
View  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 


Slidbb  m. 

S.  Comparative  Sises  of  the  Plsnetk 
9.  ComparatiTeDistanceaoftheFbaett. 

10.  Orbit  of  a  Comet. 

U.  The  Comet  of  181L 

Slidbb  IV. 

12.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

13.  Inclination  of  the  Planets*  Orisls. 

14.  Direct  and  Retrograde  Motion. 

Slidbb  V.    (Z>twr,  moeoNc) 

15.  Rotundity  of  the  Earth. 

Slidbb  VL 

16.  The  Seasons. 

17.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

18.  The  Earth's  Shadow. 

Slidbb  VH. 

19.  Cause  of  the  Sun's  Edipse. 

20.  Ditto  Moon's  ditto. 

21.  Inclination  of  the  Moon's  Orbit 

Slidbb  VIIL  (inomUs.) 

22.  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  with  a  Traast  of 

Venus. 
Slidbb  IX.  (miomUs.) 

23.  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Slidbb  X. 

24.  Spring  Tide  at  New  Moon. 

25.  Ditto  Full  Moon. 

26.  Neap  Tide.       • 

Slidbb  XI. 

The  Constellation  Orion. 

Ursa  Hijor. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Various  Nebute.  ..««m 

A  Portion  of  tiie  Milky  Way.«'20  W 
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OONSTBLLATIOKS. 

Ik  6  SuDBBs. 

JMrtiiuaium  loUh  rtgairdti  the  North 
Pole  if  denoted  by  an  Arrow* 

■SUDBK  I. 

Aziei — Tftums^- Gemini  -*  Canear. 

Sliobr  II. 
Leo — Virgo  —  Libra — Scorpio. 

Slidbk  in. 

Surittuius  —  CapricomuB — Aqaaiins — 
Pisces. 

slidba  rv. 

Srtco  and  Una  Minor— Cephevs  and 
Cassiopea— Andromeda  and  Triangu- 
la—Auriga. 

Slidbb  V. 
Poieus  and  Ca|>at  Medusae—  BoOtes  and 
Canes  Yenetici  —  Hercules  and  Cer» 
bcnis — Cygnus  and  Lyra. 

Slidbb  VI. 

AntinOos  and  Aquila— OpUuens  and 
Serpens— Canis  Muor  and  Minor  ^- 
Cetus,  X9  00 

ASTRONOMICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

In  a  Set  o/ZO  Three-Inch  SUdert,  Double 
Olaee,  each  Dioffram  framed  etparate, 

1.  System  of  Ptolemj. 

2.  ■  Copermcus. 

3.  — —  Tycho  Brahe. 

4.  —  Kewton. 

6.  Telescopic  View  of  the  Moon. 
£.  Ditto  at  three  different  periods  of  its 
increase. 

6.  Ditto  of  Venus,  with  Phases,  (three 

Views.) 

5.  Ditto  of  Mars. 

0.  Ditto  of  Jupiter. 

7.  Ditto  of  Saturn. 

8w  Comparative  Sizes  of  the  Planets. 

8.  Ditto,  the  colored  Circle  representing 

the  Sun. 

9.  ComparativeDistancesof  the  Planets. 

10.  Orbit  of  a  Comet. 

11.  Comet  of  1811. 

12.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

18.  Inclination  of  the  Planets*  Orbits. 
14.  Direct  and  Retrograde  Motion. 

16.  The  Seasons. 

17.  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

18.  The  Earth's  Shadow. 

19.  Cause  of  the  Sun's  Eclipse. 
30.  Ditto  Moon's  ditto. 

21.  Inclination  of  the  Moon's  Orbit. 
37.  The  Constellation  Orion. 

28. UrsaMiJor. 

29.  Various  Kebule. 

80.  A  Portion  of  the  Milky  Way. 

80.  A  Disgram  to  show  Meridiame,  Pair^ 

allai,  and  Circlet. 
88.  A    Diagram,  showing  the'  Tarions 

Zones,  580  00 


REVOLVING   ASTRONOMICAL 
DIAQRAM& 

THB  XOTZON  PBODUOBD  BT  BAOX-lTOaX* 

Ina8ttofNuieSlider9,paekedmaBomt 
foithaLodL 

SUOBB  I. 
The  Solar  System,  showing  the  ReTolo- 
tion  of  all  the  PlaneU,  with  their  Sat- 
ellites, round  the  Sun. 

Slidbr  II. 
The  Earth's  Annual  Motion  round  th« 
Sun,  showing  the  Paralleliiim  of  its 
Axis,  thus  producing  the  Seasons. 

Slidbb  III. 
This  Diagram  illustrates  the  cause  of 
Spring  and  Neap  Tides,  and  shows  the 
Moon  s  Phases,  during  its  ReTolution. 

Slidbr  IV. 
This  Diagram  illustrates  the  Apparent 
Direct  and  Retrograde  Motion  of  Ve- 
nus or  Mercury,  and  also  its  Stationaij 
Appearanoe. 

SUDBB  V. 
A  Diagram  to  proTe  the  Earth's  Rotna 
ditv,  by  a  Ship  sailing  round  the  Olobe, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of  an 
observer  placed  on  an  eminence. 

Slidbb  VI. 

This  Diagram  illustrates  the  Eccentric 
Revolution  of  a  Comet  round  the  Suiiy 
and  shows  the  appearance  of  its  Tail  at 
different  points  of  its  ^bit. 

Slidbb  VII. 

The  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth,  show^ 

ing  the  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Sun, 

illustrating  the  cause  of  Day  and  Night, 

by  the  Earth's  Rotation  upon  ita  A«{«, 

Slidbr  VIII. 
This  Diajgram  illustrates  the  Annual  Mo- 
tion of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  with 
the  Monthly  Lunations  of  the  Moon. 
Slidbr  IX. 
This  Diagram  shows  the  Tsrious  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  with  the  Tiransit  of  Venus ; 
the  Sun  appears  as  seen  through  a 
Telescope,  gb  00 

PNEX7MATICS. 

1.  Fiff.  1.    Air  Pump,  (Chamber- 

lain's American;)  rose-wood 
frame,  polished ;  barrel,  18 
by  4|  inches ;  large  plate,  15 
inches;  small  do., 6  inches; 
three  gauges 5150 

2.  Air  Pump,  superb  mahogany 

frame,  polished ;  barrel  18  by 
4|  inches ;  plate  16  inches ; 
barometer  gauge ;  otherwise 

as  No.  1, 128 

8.  Air  Pump,   plain  mahogany 
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frame,  Tarnished;  plate  13 
inches ;  otherwise  as  No. 
2, flOOOO 

4.  Fib.  2.    Air  Pump,  rose-wood 

frame,  polished;  barrel  12 
by  4  inches ;  plate  12  inches ; 
barometer  gauge, 100  00 

5.  Air  Pump,  extra  finished;  rose- 

wood frame,  polished;  plate 
12  inches;  barrel  11  by  U 
inches;  barometer  gauge,.  J 85  00 

6.  Air  Pump,  mahogany  frame, 

▼amished ;  plate  12  inches ; 
barrel  11  by  U;  common 
finish, ...?.. "75  00 

7.  Fig.  3.    Air  Pump,  two  barrels, 

7  by  2  inches ;  niate  8  inches ; 
works  with  double  leTer; 
mi^ogany  basement,. ...••  35  00 

8.  Air  Pump,  as  aboTe  mounted, 

on  rose-wood  basement,  with 
parte  extra  finished, 40  00 

9.  Air  Pump,  as  aboTe  mounted, 

on  a  splendid  serpentine 
basement,  extra  finished  in 

every  particular, ••  45  00 

10.  Fig.  4.    Air  Pump,  one  barrel, 

7  by  2  inches:  works  with 
lerer ;  plate  8  inches, >  25  00 

U.  Fig.  5.  Air  Pump,  English 
rorm;  two  barrels,  two  plates, 

8  and  4  inch;  works  with 
rack  andmnion, 40  00 

II  Fig.  6.    Air  Pump,  two  barrels; 

one  plate,  8  inch. 26  00 

18.  Fig.  7.  Air  Pump,  plate,  6inch ; 
one  barrel,  7  by  U  inch ;  pis- 
ton works  by  a  Thandle,  ..  10  00 

14.  Fig.  8.    Chamberlain's  Double 

Acting  Exhauster  and  Con- 
denser: barrel  7  by  14  inches,  ^8  00 

15.  Fig.  9.   Condensing  Syringe; 

hiirel  7 by  14,..:.... »5  00 

16.  Fig.  10.  Stop- cock,  large  screw; 

3inoh,|100;  3Jinch,51  26; 
4inch,  51 50 ;  £[inch,  J200 ; 
5inch 2  60 

17.  Fig.  11.  Stop-cock,  small  screw, 

70  cents ;  lj|  inch,  80  cents ; 
2  inch,  90  cents. 

18.  Fig.  12.      Connecting-Screw; 

fits  pump-plate, m9i60 

19.  Fig.  13.  Double  Female  Screw- 

Coupling »4»e750 

SO.  Fig.  14.     Onard-Serew ;    fits 

pump-plate, S4t67fio 

21.  Fig.  15.  Serew-Plog,  for  closing 

brass  cape, &c.,. S4»e750 


27.  Fi^.  21.  SUding-Rod  and  Pack- 

mg-j3crew,  with  regulating 
Binding-Screws,..  •••.••.••  '2  00 

28.  Fig.  22.  Sfiding-Rod  and  Pack- 

Tng-Screw,  witl  Ball-Han- 
dle ;  (used  with  Electrics,)^^  » 

29.  Fig.  23.  Swelled  BeU-Olasses ; 

six  sixes ;  one  gallon,  51  25 ; 
two  gidls.,  $2  00 ;  four  galls., 
54  09;  eight  gaUs.,  57  00; 
ten  galls..  58  00  :  twelTe 
galls.,  510  00;  and  ground 
to  fit  the  six  diflerent  siae 
pump-plates. 

80.  Fig.   24.     Swelled  Open-Top 

%ell-01asses ;  six  sises ;  ca- 
pacities and  dimensions  as 
No.  29 :  one  gallon,  52  00 ; 
two  galls. ,  53  50 ;  four  galls., 
54  A< ;  eight  galls.,  7  Jg  00 ; 
ten  galls.,  59  00  ;  twelve 
galls r. 12  00 

81.  Fig.  25.    Plain   BeU-OIasses: 

eight  siaes  ;  half  pint,  39 
cents ;  pint,  50  cents ;  quart, 
75  cents ;  two  quarts,  5I  09; 

fillon,  52  00 ;  two  gaUs., 
3  00:    four  galls.,  54  00; 

six  galls.,. •••....    550 

32.  Fig.  ft.     Bell-GUsses     with 
Glass  Stoppers ;  eight  sixes; 


21  Fiff.  16.  Double  female  Conn- 

Ung,  large  and  small  serew,^  «  •<  7 
23.  Fig.  17.      Oallows-Connecter 


50 


and  Tip;  male  screws 125 

24»  Fig.   18.      Oallows-Connecter 

and  Tip ;  female  screws,...  1  26 
25.  Fig.  19.    Flexible  Hose  and 

Sorew-Connecter,  four  feet,.  2  00 
28.  Fig.  20.  SUding^Rodand  Brass 

Plate,  with  Hxtares, 5  00 


half  pint,  40  cents ;  pint,  60 

;    quart,  5I  00 ;    two 

quarts,  5I  26 ;  three  quarts. 


|1  50;  eallon,  5^  &;  six 
qusrts,  58  00 ;  two  galls.,..  4  00 
38.  Fig.  27.  BeU-Olasses  with  brass 
ocrew-Caps,  to  receire  a 
stop-cock,  connecter,  slid- 
ing-rod,  ftc. :  six  sixes ;  two 
Quarts,  51  50 ;  three  quarts, 


|2  00;  four  quarts,  52  50; 
six  quarts,  s«|8  00;  eight 
quarts,  <v  54  50;  ten  quarts,    5  50 


34.  Fig.  28.  Cylindrical  Open-Top 
Bell-Olass,  with  Glass  Cap; 
two  quarts,  $2  00 ;  four 
quartSjJS  00;  eight  quarts,   5  00 

36.  Fig.  29.  Hand  Glass,  to  show 

pressure  of  the  air,... '<75 

36.  Fig.  30.  Bladder  Olass:   may 

be  used  as  a  Hand  Glass,  **^1  00 

87.  Fig  31.  Bladder-Cup,  Cap,  and 
Cock,  to  use  with  Conaenser 
and  Condensinir  Chamber, 
or  under  a  Beu-Glass;  is 
used  for  the  Sheet  Knbber 
experiments,  ftc.,. ••.••> 4***2  01 

38.  Fiff.  32.  Cupping  Glass,  with 

Cap^and  Cock, 150 

89.  Fig.  83.  Hemispherical  Cups, 
with  Cock,  Handles,  sjm 
Stand ;  6  inch  diameter,.  • .  **7  00 

40.  Hemispherical     Cups,     with 

Cock,  Handles,  and  Stand ; 

3  inch  diameter, s«»5  00 

41.  Fig.  36.  Stand.  Lever,  and  Fol- 

enim,    naed  with     Heal* 
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i|ik0fical  Cops,  for  weighing 

a  column  of  air,** ••>••••••  '6  00 

41  Fig.  87.  Apparatus  illustrating 
the  upward  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  Olass  Cylin- 
der, «|  inches  diameter^  12 
long;  with  Piston;  6  mch 
hraas  plate,  Hose,  and 
Screws,  Strap  for  oonneetinff 
weight,  and  Tripod  Stano, 
three  feet  high, 12  00 

4S.  Upward  Pressure  Apparatus: 
Olass  Crlinder,  3i  bv  10 
inches ;  4  inch  Brass  Plate ; 
Hose,  Strap,  and  90  inch 
Stand, 'TOOO 

a.  Fig.  88.  Upward  Pressure  Ap- 
paratus ;  Cylinder,  8  by  9 
mches;  Brass  Plate,  3A 
inches;  Hose,  Strap,  and 
Stand, »*»6  00 

45.  Fig.  39.  Brass  Cylinder  and 
Piston,  with  Weight,  to  il- 
lustrate  the  power  of  ex- 
pandingair, • 4  00 

48.  Fiff.  40.  Expansion  Fountain 
for  Tacuum,  or  by  condensa- 
tion,     4  00 

47.  Fig.  41.  Revolring  Jet  in  vacuo, 

with  a  stand.  This  is  fig- 
ured and  arranged  for  sev- 
eral experiments,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  some  ten  or 
twelve  foUowing, 346671  25 

48.  Fig.  42.  Bursting  Squares,  for 

expansion  or  pressure;  per 
doxen,  boxed 4»«7i  50 

49.  Fig.  42.  Wire  Guard,  for  Burst- 

ing Sauares,*75 ••U  00 

<0.  Fig.  43.  Brass  Cap  Valve,  for 

Dursting  Squares,... •••••  4**725 

51.  Fig.  44.    Kevolving   Jet   and 

Fountain  in  vacuo,... •....    2  50 

5SL  Bevolving  Jet  and  Fountain  in 
vacuo,  with  valves  by  whioh 
the  water  returns  to  the 
chamber  as  the  air  is  let  into 
the  bell-glass,  and  the  ex- 
periment repeated, 8  50 

58w  Fig.  45.  Fountain  in  vacuo, 
the  treble  globe,  or  Uquid 

transferrer, ^8  00 

Fig.  46.    Explains  B«volving 
Jet  by  external  pressure,  &c. 

M.  Fig.  47.  Condensing  Chamber, 
AC,  arranged  for  experi- 
ments, and  figured  for  ex- 
planations ;    Chamber  and 

Cock, «4fte7350 

Coek,  with  interior  and  exte- 
rior iets,  *»"2  00 

Water-Pan  and  Tube,  6j <  »  •  »  75 

Paradox  Tunnel,     Jet,      and 
Balls, <»"1  50 

tf  .  Fig.  48.  Condensation  Qau^e 
and  Stand,  syphon  form,  m 
glasscase;  two  sixes,  ^2  50 
and 8  00 


Mn. 

56. 

67. 
58. 
50. 
60. 


61. 

62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 


67. 


70. 
71. 

72. 
78. 
74. 


Fig.  49.  Ahr  Chm-Barral,  *«•• 
100  and M  25 

Fig.  50.  Plate  Paradox  and 
DUc,  «M  00  and 'U  26 

Fig.  61.  Pipe  and  Ball  Para- 
dox,*»l  00  and "1  26 

Fig.  52  Flexible  Hose  and 
Jet, J^osTi  00 

Fig.  68.  Brass  Jet,  for  water, 
air,  gas,  ftc,  *  «  •  •  50  cents  and  ▼  76 

Fig.  M.  Revolving  Jet  and 
Btend 346t7i  25 

Globe  Jet ;  see  Exp.15,  page  26,    1  25 

Revolving  Stand,  for  Condens- 
sing  Chamber,  ftc.,.* 126 

Single  straight  Jet, 1  00 

Reaetion,or  Revolving  Wheels, 
51  26  and 2  00 

Double  Revolving  Jet, 2  00 

Fig.  55.  Improved  Glass  Con- 
densing Chamber ;  capacity, 
two  quarts ;  one  inch  thick ; 
Screw-Cap  and  Stop-Cock,  7 10  00 

Pressure  Gauge,  for  experi- 
ments with  Glass  Chamber,  7  1  00 

Square  Vials,  for  experiment 
with  condensed  air  in  glass 
chamber,  per  dosen, '1  00 

Horisontal  Connecting  Piece, 
for  fflass  chamber, 75 

Bell,  for  condensed  air  in  glass 
chamber^ '1  00 

Fig.  56.  lArge  Copper  Con- 
densing Chamber,  ten  inches 
diameter,  with  Stop-Cock 
and  Interior  Jet, 10  00 

Fig.  57.  Long  Jet,  for  experi- 
ments with  fountains, 50 

Fig.  58.  Artificial  Fountain, 
with  Cock,  Jets,  and  Stand, 
*4*3  00and •7500 

Fig.  59.  Bolthead,  51  00  and  7 1  60 

Glass  Jars,  for  various  experi- 
mento,  s 25  cents, and...4**71  00 

Fig.  60.  Bacchus  in  vacuo; 
orass mounted,. 5  00 

Fig.  61.  Bacchus  illustrated, 
^150  and '8  00 

Fig.  62.  Sheet  Rubber  Bags, 
with  cap  and  hook,  *  <*  1  50 
and. ..:....«. <7200 

Fig.  63.  Lungs  Glass^  illus- 
trating the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  $2  00  and    8  00 

Fig.  64.  Bell-Glass,  Jar,  and 
Bolthead,  illustrating  the 
expansion  of  air,  &c.,  *  «  *  • 
100  and '2  00 

Fig.  66.  Brass  Plate  and  Wood 
Cylinder,  illustrating  the 
porosity  of  wood,  pressure 
of  air,  &c., 100 

Fie.  66.  Wood  Cylinders  and 
Weights,  for  sinking  in  wa^ 
ter,  after  the  air  i^  removed 
from  the  pores,  lo  cts.,  and 

Fig.  67.  Mercury  Tunnel,  for 
showing  porosity  of  wood. 
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pressure  of  sir,  electric  lu- 
nunous  sbovrer,  Ac,  ..•*••'  1'  00 

75.  Fig.  68.  Float  Wheel,  illustra- 

ting the  resistance  of  air,  *  «  *  •  1  00 

76.  Fig.  &.  An  illustration  of  the 

materialitr  of  air.  (Bach 
part  has  oeen  priced  sepa- 
rately.) »  «  »  •  7 

77.  Fig.  70.   An  improred  Vane 

snd  MiU,  for  racuo, ^  00 

78.  Fig.  71.  Tall  Conical  Guinea 

and  Feather  Glass,  three 
feet  high,  $A  00 ;  three  and 
a  half  feet,  f6  00 ;  four  feet 
lugh,  eight  inch  diameter  at 
bottom,  four  inch  nt  top^.  • .    8  00 

Brass  Plate  to  use  with  Guinea 
and  Feather  Tube,  four  and 
fiye  inches  diameter,  $2  00 
and 3  00 

Sliding-Rod  and  Drop  Button, 
for  guinea  and  feather  ex- 
periment ;  see  Fig.  20. 

Drop  Tables  (4)  for  guinea  and 
feather  experiment, 2  00 

79.  Fiff.  72.  Guinea  and  Feather 

Tube,  capped  both  ends; 
has  otop-oock  and  Stand, 
Ball  and  Point  for  Electrici- 

Sff  &c.,  for  Tacuum  or  con- 
ensed  air ;  (see  experi- 
ments ;)  8  feet  long,  »  «  »  • 
6  00;  four  feet,  ^fOO;  6 
feet,  58  00;  6  feet,  ^10  00; 
8fect 12  00 

80.  Fig.  73.  Philosophical  Water 

Hammer,  $1  W  and 2  00 

81.  Fiff.  74.    Philosophical  Water 

Hammer,  with  brass  Cup 
and  Stop-cock,  for  exhaust- 
ing, >  4^*7  3  OO  and 4  00 

82.  Fig.  76.  Stout  Syphon  Barom- 

eter, with  brass  Cap,  and 
Stop-cock,  for  exhausting, 
&c 6  00 

88.  Fig.  76.  Apparatus  illustrating 
the  absurdity  of  suction,  36 
inches  high,  without  ex- 
haustinff  syringe, 6  00 

84.  Fig.  77.    Barometer  in  tacuo, 

(oomplete,) ..« •*»8  00 

86.  Fig.  78.  Chamberlain's  im- 
proved Torricellian  Barome- 
*     ter,with  Sliding-Rod,  Hook. 

Ac, *77  00 

86.  Fig.  79.   Barometer  arranged 

to  use  in  connection  with 
the  air  pumps,  as  a  gauge, 
|8  OOand 6  00 

87.  Fig.  80.    Syphon  Gauge,   in 

flass     case,     with     stand, 
««<2  60and ^  Z  60 

88.  Fig.  81.    Pear  Gauge,  for  de- 

termining the  actual  bulk  of 
air  exhapited  from  a  bell- 
glass,  (without  sliding-rod,)  '  8  00 

89.  Fig.  82.   Bell  and  Sund,  for 

▼actto, *  1  25 and '2  60 


No. 

90.  Fig.  88.  ApparatQsiIliistratSDg 

the  weight  and  buoTaney  of 
air,  gas,  &c.,  (several  experi- 
ments; see  book,)  A  06 
and ...:»•   •»6« 

91.  Fig.  84.    Scales  for  weighing 

air,  gas,  &c. ;  brass  beam. 
18  inch ;  copper  globe,  o 
inch ;  scale  pazis  and  bows,- 
sensitive  to  one  tenth  of  a 
grain 18  00 

92.  Fig.  86.  Stand,  with  graduated 

Scale  Beam,  and  6'uich  Cop> 
per  Globe,  for  weighing  air, 

gas,  &c., 12  00 

Small  sise,  as  above,  with  4 
inch  globe, 8  68 

98.  Fig.  86.    Weighing  Air  and 

Specific  Gravity  Scales;  6 
inch  Copper  Globe ;  24  inch 
fine  wood  beam ;  has  an  ele- 
vating stand  and  binding- 
screw,  to  adapt  to  hydrostat- 
ic experiments, '  12  00 

94.  Fig.  87.  Bell-glass  graduated 
to  cubic  inches.  Stop-cock 
and  Connecter,  for  measur- 
ing air  or  gas  for  weighing ; 
capacitv,  200  cubic  inches,.  4  00 
Graduated  Bell-Glass  as  above, 
100  cubic  inches,  with  Cap, 
Cock,  and  Connecter, 8  00 

96.  Fig.  88.  Syphon  inraeuo,  with 
Bell-Glass,  Tunnel,  Cock, 
and  Jet,  two  sixes,  4  00  and  '  6  00 

96.  Fig.  89.    Glass    Balloon   and 

Car,  in  glass  jar,  three  sixes ; 
16  inch  jar,  |3  00;  18  inch, 
54  00 ;  and  24  inch, 6  00 

97.  Fig.  90.  Hydrostatic.  Balloon, 

with  tall  jar  and  Bell-Olass ; 
18inch,*«**74  OO;  24  inch,    6  00 

96.  Fig.  91.  Glass  Flask,  with  Cap 

.  and  Stop-cock,  for  boiling 

water  in  vacuum,  or  under 

pressure,  $2  00  and 8  00 

Small  Theimometer  to  suspend 

in  the  flask,  76  cento  and  .  •    1  OP 
Spring  Safety  Valve,  for  the 
above fiask,|l  OOand M» 

99.  Fig.  92.    Double  Transferrer, 

with  six  inch  Plates,  four^ 
teen  inch  Bar,  and  three 
Stop-cocks;   <>n  mahogany 

stand, 16  00 

Double  Transferrer,  with  five 
inch  Plates,  eight  inch  Bar, 
three  Cocks,  on  Stand,  • .  •  J 10  01 

100.  Fiff.  93.    Single  Transfmer; 

nas  a  brass  capped  two- 
quart  BeU-Glass,  Stop- 
cock, Brass  Plate,  Jet,  and 
small  Bell-Olass ;  (is  made 
up  of  parta  before  enumer- 
ated.) f «4»8f6  8l 

101.  Fig.  94.  Freesing  Apparatus ; 

4i  inch,  51  26 ;  6  inch, 
f2  00;   8  ineh,  >«»8  00; 
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10  inch,  |4  00;   12  inch, 

^6  00;  ISinch fS  00 

102.  Fig.  05.  Frejeiing  Apparatus, 
with  Thermometer  and 
tall  rJms  with  brass  Cap 
and  Dliding-Kod;  4^  and 
6  inches,  54  00  and 6  00 

108.  Fig.  96.  Apparatus  arranged 
to  freese  one  quart  of  water 
at  a  time,  witn  any  of  the 
fiTO  largest  air  pumps, . .  •  •  12  00 

104.  Fig.  97.  Freezing  ApjMxatus, 
with    Tunne^    Stop-cock, 


and  Jet;  8  inch,  J|4  00; 
10  inch,  16  00;  12  inch, 
$9  00;   15  inch,. v*!^*--  ^'^  ^0 


IfiS.  Fig.  96.  Improved  Water 
Cups,  to  use  with  freesing 
apparatus,  from  15  cents 
caih  W a4»677fi 

106.  Fig;  99.  Apparatus  for  frees- 

mg  water  by  the  evapora^ 

tion  of  ether,  $1  00  and.  •    2  00 

107.  fig.  100.  Cryophorus  in  yacuo, 

with  brass  Plate;  the  wa- 
ter is  frozen  in  the  outer 
ball,  from  the  condensation 
of  the  vapor  in  the  ball  with 
the  bell-gUss,  14  00  and. .    6  00 

108.  Fig.    101.     Bell-OUss,   with 

glass  Bulb  and  Tube,  and 

girit  Thermometer,  for 
iesing  mereury  by  the 
eold  produced  from  the 
evaporation  of  ether,  14  00 

and. 6  00 

Tubes  and  Bulbs  filled  with 
mercury,  for  breaking,  af- 
ter bong  froaen,  15  to  26 
cents  eacn. 

100.  Ilg.  102.  Freezing  Apparatus 
with  Thermometer  and 
SUding-Rods,  adapted  to 
the  uurger  pumps;  12 
inches  diameter,  ^8  00 ; 
15  inches, 10  00 

110.  Fig.  103.  Tunnel,  Stop-cock, 
and  Jet,  for  introducing 
mercury,  acid,  ether,  alco- 
hol, water,  Ac,  into  an  ex- 
hausted bell-s^i  52  00 
and '8  00 

lU.  Fig.  104.  Apparatus  for  ex- 
ploding gunpowder  in 
vacuo ;  used  abo  for  other 
purposes ;  13  00  and 5  00 

111  Fig.  106.  Lock  for  striking 
mnt  and  steel   in   vacuo, 

52  00  and 8  00 

Leather  Collars  for  Stop- 
cocks, assorted,  per  hun- 
dred,  »4ie760 

Oil  prepared  to  use  with  Phil- 
osopjiieal  Instruments,  per 

ounce,  in  vial, S4iST25 

Brass  Capa  for  bell-glasses, 
from  one  half  to  two  inches 
dkBMter,  from  15  to.».*»«       50 


If*. 

Iron  Stop-cocks,  to  use  with 
mercury ;  size  and  price  at 
No.  16  and  17,  page  340. 

HYDEOSTATIC  AND  HTDRATJ- 
UC  APPARATUS. 

1.  Fig.  1.  Equilibrium  Tubes  and 

Stand,  best  finish, .^11  00 

Second  quality, 2  00 

2.  Fig.  2.    Hydrostetio   Paradox 

and  fixtures  complete,  best 
quality,  largest  size, •  25  00 

Hydrostatic  Paradox,  as  above, 
second  quality...... 18  00 

Hydrostatic  Paradox,  flxturett 
without  the  Stand  and  Scale- 
beam, ...•...•••••••    8  01^ 

A  aet  of  Avoirdupois  (bnss) 
Weights,  from  one  half  to 
sixteen  ounces, •••    5  00 

A  set  of  Troy  Weights,  from 
one  half  to  twelve  ounces,*  •    8  00 

Graduated  Glass  Jar,  two  hun- 
dred cubic  inches, 3  00 

3.  Fiff.  3.      Glass   Hydrometer, 

better  finish,  with  weight 
adjusting  to  all  liquids,. •••    1  00 

4.  Glass  Hydrometer,  large  tise, 

zero  or  water  mark  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale,  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  Uquids, 2  50 

5.  Glass  Hydrometers,  cheap  fin- 

ish, graduated  for  water  or 
ether, 1  00 


ten    eubie 


foot   and   lip ; 

I,  j|l  5O ;  twenty  oubie 


inches. 


6.  Fig.  4.    Hydrometer  Jar,  with 

inches,  12  00 ;  thirty  cubic 
inches,  $2  25;  fifty  cubic 
inches, 2  50 

7.  Plane  Hvdrometer  Jars,   ten 

inches  niffh,  75  cts. ;  twelTO 
inches,  flW;  fifteen  inches, 
1  25;  twenty  inches, •    1  50 

8.  Hg.  5.    Graduated  Tubes,  for 

specific  gravity,. .•••••.••.       00 

9.  Fig.  5.   H^drostotie  BeUows, 

twelve  mches  square,  sin 
feet  brass  tube,  in  two 
joints,  .••• 6  00 

10.  Tm.  6.    Hydrostatic  Bellows, 

best  quality,  double  linedt 
extra  tubes,  &c....... ^8  00 

11.  Fig.  7.    Hydroetetie  Bellows, 

circular  twelve  inch,  with  six 
feet  brass  tube  in  two  joints,  0  00 
Yig.  7.  H/drosUtio  Bellows, 
as  No.  11,  with  extra  glass 
tube,  with  sockets  and  tun- 
n^.  and  inch  square  tube 
and  tunnel,. •••... 8  00 

12.  Fig.  8.  Forcing  Pump,  or  Fire 

Ensine,  with  Stand,  Cistern, 

ana  Hose,. » •••    8  00 

lifting  Pump,  glass  Barrel, 
with  Stand,  Cistern,  and  Be^ 
oeiiing  Tu]»«l,.»« «•    6  00 
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Both  the  abore  on  one  stand, 

with  Cistern, ....ST120O 

18.  Fift.  9.  Archimedes  Screw 
iNimp,  with  Stand  and  Cis- 
tem^. ^6  00 

14.  Screw  ramp,  on  a  large  seale, 

and  more  highly  finished,..  10  00 

15.  Fig.  10.   Brass  Syphon,  with 

Suction  Tube,  Glass  Jar, 
Stand,  and  ReceiTing  Basin ; 
largest  sise,... 6  00 

16.  Syphon  and  Suction  Tube,  as 

above, ^1  60 

Glass    Syphon    and    Suction 

Tube 126 

Wertemberg  Syphon,  of  Glass, 

60  cents,  and • 76 

17.  Cylindrical    Glass   Jar,   with 

Ball,  Plate,  and  Hook,  illus- 
trating upward  and  down- 
ward pressure  of  fluids; 
■mall  sise,  X2  00 ;  large  sise,    4  00 

18.  Syphon  and  Cup,  or  Tantalus's 

Cup, 160 

19.  Fig.  11.   Vacuum  Syphon,  or 

jrountain  Syphon,  with  Ba- 
sins, ^2  00  and 8  00 

99.  Fig.  12.  Hero's  Fountain,....    6  00 
21.  Fig.  18.   Barker's  Mill,  $S  00 

and 6  00 

Glass  model  of  the  Centrifiigal 

Pump,  56  00  and 8  00 

28.  Apparatus  illustrating  the 
laws  of  the  spouting  of  flu- 
ids, 510  00  and 20  00 

24.  Fig.  14.  Working  model  of 
the  Hydraulic  rress,  cheap 
finished,  f20  00;  best  fin- 
ished,   726  00 

Several  pieces  of  apparatus,  well  adapt- 
ed for  Hydrostatic  and  Hydraulic  illus- 
trationsj  have  been  enumerated  and 
figured  m  Pneumatics. 

ELECnUC  APPARATUS. 

1.  An  eighteen  inch  plate  Elec- 

tric Machine, s«26  00 

2.  A  twenty-four  inch  plate  Ma- 

chine  "60  00 

8.  A  thirty  inch  plate  Machine,  .^  76  00 
4.  A  thirty  six  mch  plate   Ma- 
chine,   100  00 

6.  A  forty  inch  plate  Machine,.  .126  00 
6.  A  forty-eight  inch  plate  Ma- 
chine,   160  00 

7*  Two  forty-eight  inch  plates  on 
one  shaft ;  four  pair  of  fif- 
teen inch  rubbers,  and  two 
negative  conductors, 300  00 

8.  A  flmr-five  inch  plate,  with  two 

pair  of  eighteen  inch  rub- 
bers, and  two  negative  con- 
ductors,   300  00 

9.  Leyden  Jars,  one,  two,  three, 

and  four  quarts,  $1,  *  2,  3, 

and 4  00 

10.  Leyden  Jars,  with  ring  and 


ife. 


11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

16. 
16. 
17. 


18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 


2a 

24. 

26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

80. 
31. 
82. 
83. 
34. 

86. 


points,  and  crooked  neek 
and  ball,  for  suspending 
to  conductor,  one  and  two 
quaru,  fl  26  and <73  a 

Leyden  Jars,  with  sliding  Dis- 
charger, two  and  four  quarts, 
54  Aand 600 

Insulating  Stand,  with  Jar  and 
Electrometers, • 4  00 

Diamond  or  Luminous  Jazs, 
two  and  four  quarts,  >  «  •  •  » 
3  00  and 6  OO 

Leyden  Jars,  with  movable 
coatings,  one  and  two 
quarts,  $1  60  and  ....34*«'S6D 

Double  Leyden  Jars,  one  and 
two  quarts, 4*'8  56 

Electrometer  Jars,  one  and 
two  quarts,  *«**1  60  and..  ^2  50 

Electric  Batteries,  four  quart 
Jars,  cased,  4  6  CK) ;  six  quart 
Jars,  cased,  ^8  00 ;  four  two 
quart  Jars,  cased,  5^0  00; 
SIX  two  quart  Jars,  cased, 
7  14  00;  six  three  quart  tall 
Jars,  cased.  $IS  00;  twelve 
twoquart  Jars,  cased,. ••*..  2i  00 

Sliding  Directing  Bod,  three 
and  four  feet  long,  >«*«2  00 
and '3  00 

Single  Spiral  Spotted  Tube 
and  Stand,  s«**2  60  and..  '3  00 

Set  (7)  Spiral  Spotted  Tubes 
and  Bevolving  Arm,  mount- 
ed on  stand ;  two  feet  long, 
5I6  00;  three  feet, 25  00 

Stand  for  luminating  Eggs, 
52  00  and .TJT..T;...    8  00 

Luminous  Letters,  six  and 
twelve  inches  square,  on 
silk  and  in  frame ;  seen  da$ 
ormght:  perletter,  60  cents 
and?...... 75 

Luminous  Star,  on  glass, 
mounted, '4  00 

Profile  of  Franklin,  spotted  on 
glass,  and  mounted, 4  00 

Insulated  Director, 2  00 

Plane  Discharger s«i3.50 

Jointed  Discharger,  large  sise."  3  fiO 

Universal  Discharger, <  '  6  00 

Universal  Dischu-ger,  with 
movable  balls,  points,  and 
pincers, • 7  00 

Revolving  Bell  Glass,  with 
point  and  ring,  J?2  00  and.  '2  60 

Lane's  Sliding  Discharger, 
SB  00  and 6  00 

Pith-ball  Electrometer  and 
stand,  *<*•  76  cents  and....'l  00 

Quadrant  Electrometer  and 
stand,<2  00and '8  00 

Gold  Leaf  Electrometer,  witii 
evanorating  cup  and  point, 

Improved  Gold  Leaf  Electrom- 
eter with  evaporating  cup, 
point,andoondensing  plates,   6  08 
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S$  Ateocphoie      Eteetrometer, 

(Kmnenle^'s) 6  00 

S7.  Iniolating      Stool,      sixteen 

inches  tquare 34i«7e  00 

88.  Stand  and  Bell  for  pith-ball 

daneing,  $1  00  and ^2  00 

SB.  Electric  ^lls,  (3,)  three  inches 

diameter, ;..»«»»»8  00 

40.  Set  of  nine  Bells,  mounted  on 

a  sUnd, 12  00 

41.  Dancing  Image  Plates,  eleven 

inches  diameter,  and  sus- 
pended to  prime  conduc- 
tor,  »«»2  00 

41  Dancing  Image  Plates,  eleren 

inches,  on  adjusting  stand,  *  7  3  QO 

41  Dandng  Image  Plates,  on 
insulating  and  adjusting 
stand, 6  00 

41  Duicing  Images ;  a  pair,*  *  80 

cento  and **'M 

46.  Pi^-balls,  from  one  to  three 
fourths  inch  diameter,  from 
14*25  cento  per  dosen,  in 

box,  to •»!  00 

Fancy  colored  Pith-balls,  per 
dox.,  90  cento  to 1 

46.  Electric  Sportomen  and  Birds, 

s«*«75  cento  and ^1 

Electric  Birds,  per  dosen,  60 
cento  and •• •• 

47.  Eatifieation,    or     Rat-killing 

Tube,  18  00  and 

48.  Wax  Cylmders  and  Handles, 

six,  nine,  and  twelve  inches 
long,  s«*<n  00,2  00,  and 

40.  GUss  Friction  Crlinders, 
capped  and  handled,  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four 
SSheslong,s«U  60, •72  00,  8  00 

10.  Sulphur   Cone   and   Cup,  76 

cento,  and ••••     100 

61.  Powder  Bombs, *«••!  25  and  ? 2  00 

61  Ivorj  Mortar  and  Ball,  for  de- 
composing oil,  52  00  and. .    3  00 

68.  Electric    Cannons,    mounted, 

5400and 6  00 

64.  Thunder  House  and  Fixtures, 

»4»«6  00  and ^6  00 

65.  Oas  Pistols,  belonging  to  thun- 

der house,  ...7: 3416760 

61  Bnss  Electric  Pistol ;  has  fix- 
tures to  use  with  Oalranie 

A|»pantus,  52  00  and 8  00 

67.  Hyuogen  Oas  Generator,  or 
Platina  Igniter,  with  Gas 
Detonating  Jet,  Platina 
Sponge  and  Jet,  various 
Bses;  two,  four,  and  eight 

Juarto,  complete ;  •  *  *  ^8  00, 
7400,  58  00,  and 14  00 

6Bk  Long  Haired  Man.*  <* 60  cento, 

"76  cento,  «d 1  00 

tt.  Eleetrie    Float    Wheel    and 

Point, •*»•!  00, »1  60 

0.  The    Abbe    Nolei's     Globe, 

••8  00  and '6  00 


60 
00 
76 


4  00 


800 


600 
600 


2  00 


61.  Luminous  Bell  Glass,  Pointo. 

and  Sliding  Rod,  gZ  00  and 

62.  Balance   Electrometer,   large 

sise....... ....• 

63.  Electric  8,  and  Point,  s«*60 

cento,  *' 76  cento,  and 100 

64.  Compound   Electric   S,   with 

Point  and  Stand,  g2  00  and    8  UO 
66.  Electric  8  in  vacuo,  is  arranged 
with  articles  before  nam^, 

66.  Aurora  Flasks,  1  00, 1  60,  and    2  00 

67.  Electric  Bucket  and  Svphon, 

$1  OOand n 

68.  Electric    Swing   and   Image, 

51  OOand T77^"7 

60.  Electric  Seasons  Machine, 
lane  nss,  mounted  on  In- 
sulating Stand, 6  00 

70.  Electric     Seasons     Machine, 

smaller  sise,  mounted  on 
Insulating Stond, <78  00 

71.  Electric     Seasons     Machine, 

small  sise,  with  point  and 
stand;  stands  in  the  centre 
hole  of  the  j&vtae  conduc- 
tor,   »<»2  00 

72.  Electrophorus,  eleven  inches, 

mounted  on  Insulating 
Stand,  with  cover,  and  han- 
dle, and  elastic  bag,  and  jet, 
600  and 'g  00 

78.  Electric  Spoons  for   igniting 

Ether,  >««76  cento, •'  1  26 

74.  Northern  light,  or  Aurora 
Tubes,  from  three  to  eight 
feet  long,  and  mounted, 
6  00.8  00,10  OOand 12  00 

76.  Magic  Miser's  Plate,  plain  and 
mounted,  *  76  cento,  fl  00, 
and •»2  00 

76.  Electric  Wheel  and  Inclined 

Plane,  2  00, U  00 

77.  Electric  Swan  and  Basin,  76 

cento  and 100 

78.  Revolving  Glass   Globe   and 

Point,  oO  cento  and 1  00 

79.  Helix  for  Magnetising  Steel, 

2and 7! !?. 8  00 

80.  Apparatus   for   Decomposing 

and  Recomposing  Water,.  •    8  00 
Amalgam,  per  box,  26, 60,  76,    1  00 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS. 

1.  Fig.  1.  A  Pair  of  Cylindrical 

copper  Gasometers,  80  gal- 
lons capacity  each  bell.  Com- 
pound Blow-pipe,  with  ad- 
fnsteble  Holder, 160  00 

2.  Pair  copper  Gasometers,  16  gal- 

lons each, '60  00 

8.  Pair  copper  Gasometers,  7 'gal- 
lons each, ^•86  00 

4.  Pair  tin  Gasometers,  7  gallons 

each,  «26  00 

6.  Fig.  6.  Malleable  Iron  Retort, 

and  tube,  pint, «*S  00 
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6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

18. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

U. 

90. 

21. 

21. 
28. 


27. 
28. 


88. 
84. 

Si. 


Cait  Iron  Retort  and  Tube, 
quart, 73  00 

Flask  and  Screw  Cap  for  Oxy- 
gen  «1  00 

Lead  Tube,  with  ecrewe  con- 
ducting gas • ***7  1  60 

Fiff.  7.  Lead  Retort  end  Tube 
for  Hydrogen,  quart, 6  00 

F!^.  10.  Pair  18  inch  Plan- 
ished Reflectors,  in  cases 
which  serve  as  stands,  and 
iron  ball  and  stand,  ....<* "^ 8  00 

Fig.  12.  Spirit  Boiler,  mounts 
ed  to  use  with  the  Reflec- 
tors.  *»«»2  60 

Hg.  70.  Pair  Cubes  and 
Shields,  for  radiation  and 
absorption  of  heat, <  '  2  00 

Fig.  42.  Pyrometer,  with  brass 
and  iron  expanding  rod  and 
twoUmp8,«*«S  00 73  00 

Fiff.  46.  Lamp  Stand,  with  four 
Dows  and  binding  screws, «  *  <  ^  2  00 

Lamp  Stand  or  Retort  Holder, 
with  shifting  bows  and  two 
binders, 6  00 

Conductometer,  with  iron, 
brass,  copper,  lead,  tin,  ana 
glass  conductinff  rods,  .•••*' 2  00 

Conductometer,  of  a  cheaper 
form, «M  00 

Fig.  37.  Apparatus  for  non- 
conducting power  of  liquids, 
SS.andTr. 4  00 

Fig.  82.  Platina  Pendent 
Spoons  and  Rod, <7  1  00 

Copper  Pendent  opoons  and 
Rod »«»26 

Fig.  33.  Pendent  Sockete  for 
tapers,  &c. • 60 

Fig.  3i.  Platina  Forceps,. ...    8  00 

Fig.  48.  Fire  Syringe,  7  inch 
plane,  and  box  tiiid«r,...«**7i  50 

Fig.  43.  Fire  Syringe,  with 
ston^cock  tinder  cayity,. ...    8  00 

Fig.  oO.  Set  3  wire  gauxe  for 
cups  with  flame, .« •  <t.70 

Fig.  20.  Plane  Mouth  Blow- 
pipe,  60  cents  and 7  75 

Fig.  21.  BlowpipC)  with  con- 
densing bulb,  ••«••.......•    160 

Elevating  Stonds,  with  Table, 
Tripod,  end  Bughom, ^  1  60 

Stands,  with  sliding  screw 
damps  of  wood  for  retort 
and  tube  holding,  3  and. . .    6  00 

Gas-bag,  with  socket  and  stop- 
cook,  6  sallon, A<7  6  00 

Hessian  Crucibles,  in  nests 
of  five, •720 

Fig.  22.  Chemical  Thermome- 
ter, 6600  jointed  scale, 6  bO 

Chemical  Thermometer,  460^, 
plane  scale >«'2  60 

Fig.  11.  Spirit  Lamp,  with 
ground  cap, €k%i\  qq 

Apnlogistic  Lamp,  with  pUti- 

s  coil,  $\  and 72  00 
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61. 
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Fig.  14.  Air  Thermomet«« 
f2and 860 

Fig.  16.  Dropping  Tube,  •'25 
centeand... 80 

Fig.  17.  Dropping  Tube,  with 
Rubber  Air  Bag, 100 

Fig.  16.  Spirit  Boiler,  used 
with  the  hand,  76  cento  and    1  00 

Fig.  18.  Graduated  ox.  meas- 
ure, *  76  cento,  «*  7 1,  uid.«    12s 

Fig.  26.  Graduated  measure, 
10 cubic  inches^ «*<7i  % 

Fig.  28.  Volta's  Endiometo^ 
graduated, 1  fiO 

Fig.  24.  Hope's  Eudiometer, 
graduated, 8  00 

Fig.  26.    Ure's     Eudiometer, 
graduated, 2  50 

Fig.  27.  Graduated  Cubic  indi 
tubes,  7  60  cento  and 771 

Test  Tubes.  *«74,  *«76,  ft«7  6, 
ie78,«i«7io,4»S7i2mch, 
and  lOcto.  to «*<73Q 

Fig.  29.  Stand  and  dos.  aa- 
sorted  test  tubes,. •.....•••    2  00 

Fig.  36.  Bulb  and  Tube  fof 
condensation  of  mixed  li- 
quids      776 

Fiff.  36.  Two  Bulbs  and  Tube 
for  condensation, ••..    1  00 

Fig.  30.  Glass  Flaska,  with 
ring  necks  for  corks,  half 
pint,  «»«7  26  cento;  vint, 
Ue»86  cento:  quart  .:...*»«7|0 

Fig.  19.    GUss  Funnels,  half 

rint,    «**7  26  cento;   pint, 
36cto.  and  quarto M 

Ilg.  19.    Flat  Bottom  Flasks, 

fill  •<7  2o  cento,  half  pint 
•  7  80  cento,  pint  •  «  740  ets., 
and  quarto •*7C| 

Fig.  72.  Globe  Receivers,  with 
ring  neck,  tube,  and  stop- 
per, half  pint,  "735  cento; 
pint, *7 46  cento;  and  quart,      65 

Fig.  72.  Tubulated  Retorts, 
gill«»<7  25  cento,  half  pint 
"•7  30  cento,  pint  «»«785 
cento,  and  quart. ..•••••••  **750 

Graduated  60  Drop.  Tube  on 
foot 75 

Cast  Iron  Mercury  Cisterns,.  •    1  08 

Fiff.  8.  Chemical  Fumaee, 
lined,  rings  or  glasa  holdess, 
tube  hola,  and  sand  hot- 
Ues,  7 10, 16,  and 80  OO 

Iron  Tube,  adapted  to  Fumaee, 
with  screws,  decomposing 
water,  76  cento  and... ^\  00 

Glass  Evaporating  Dishes,«**7 
20  cento,  4*<725  cento,  «**7 
30eento,and *^S 

Porcelain  Evaporating  Dishes, 
nestof  five,  51  60  and....    8  00 

Wedgwood  Evaporatinff  Dish- 
es, nest  of  five,  7 1  60  and. .   2  58 

Glass  Mortar  and  Pestles,  68 
oents,  76  cents,  and •  '1  08 
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70. 
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74. 
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Poreelain   Mortan   and  Te»- 

tle8,&<7i  25.  1  60,  and....    2  00 
Iron  Mortar  and  Featle,    1  25» 

1  oO|  &nd.  •.••..•...•*•  •••     *  fO 
Platina  Spatulas, '  1  60,  2,  and    2  60 
Steel  Spatulas,  26  cents  and. .        60 
Hydroffen  Balloons,  12  inch, 
1:   I6inch,*»«2;    18  inch, 
73;    20    inch,  4;    and   24 

inch, 6  00 

Woulded  Rings  for  support- 
ing retorts,  flasks,  eva^o- 
lating  dishes,  &c.,  set  of  six, 

l,and 160 

Assortment    of    Test    Rods, 

eight,  60  cents  and 76 

Glass  StirrinR  Rods,  six, »•» 75 

Fig.  43.  Hydrogen  Gas  Gene- 
rator, with  gas  jet,  platina 
sponge,  and  long  jet  for  det- 
onating gas,  one  and  two 

quarts  capacity,  4  and 6  00 

Fig.  44.  Hydrogen  Generator, 
m  frame,  with  basement 
and  fixtures,    8  quarts,  8; 

12  quarts, 12  00 

Glass  Alembics,  pint,  '1  76; 

quart, * 2  50 

Bofflana  Vials,  ner  dozen '^1  00 

PnnceRupert'sI>rops,perdoz.,   '^60 
Long-necked  Matresses,  half 

pmt,  *»«»30  cents;  pint,  .<»*»60 
Air   Tltermoineter,  tube   and 
bulb,  36inoh, 60 


APPARATUS  FIGURED  AND 
DESCRIBED  IN  PNEUMATICS, 
BUT  USED  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Stop-cocks.    See  No.  16,  Fig.  10. 

Screw  Coupling,  (6,)  Nos.  18  to  22. 

Gallows  Connecters  and  Tips,  Nos.  23 
and  24 

Hose  for  conducting  Gas,  No.  26,  Fig. 
19. 

Sliding  Rods  and  Brass  Plates,  No.  26, 
Tut.  20. 

Transferring  Pump,  double  actmg. 
No.  14,  Fig.  S. 

Bell  Glasses,  (40,)  No.  29,  Fig.  23,  to 
No.  34,  Fig.  28. 

Hydrogen  Bubble  Pipe,  No.  68,  Fig.  61. 

Strong  Glass  Condensing  Chamber, 
with  screw  cap  for  showing  the  chemical 
effect  produced  on  Tarious  substances 
subjected  to  atmospheric  or  gas  pressure. 

Condensation  Gauge  for  glass  chamber. 
No.  65,  fig.  48. 

Ben  Guss,  cap,  cock,  and  plate,  for 
transferring  air  or  gas,  No.  100,  Fig.  93. 

ETaporating  Dishes,  Fig.  98. 

Bell  Glasses,  with  screw  cap,  and  grad- 
uated to  cubic  inches,  from  100  to  80O, 

No.  94.  Fig.  87. 

Gas  Fistols.    See  Electricity. 

Scales,  with  6  inch  steel  boxed  beam, 
pair  two  and  a  half  inch  pans,  set  of  | 


weights  from  half  a  grain  to  6  dAms, 
cased,  included  in  apparatus,  No.  91, 
Fiff  84. 

Larger,  and  more  highly  finished 
Scales,  for  use  in  Liaboratory,  18  inch 
beam.  No.  91,  Fig.  84. 

STEAM. 

flf.  Prise. 

Steam  Balls  for  exploding  by 

candle,  doa., ...:<»«T60 

L  Steam  Ball  and  Jet,  bras8..«»<U  60 

2.  Wollaston's     Hlustration     of 

Low  Pressure  Steam  En- 
gine, copper  globe  boiler, 
cylinder,  piston  and  rod, 
handle  and  saifety-yaJve, .  .<  *  '  8  00 

3.  Working  Model  of  the  Upright 

High  Pressure  Steam  En- 
gine complete, 35  00 

4.  Section   Model  of  the  Hieh 

Pressure  Steam  Engine,  18 

inchbeam 26  00 

6.  Marcet's  Steam  Globe,  6  inch 
diameter,  lower  half  of  iron, 
and  not  injured  by  mercury, 
a    36    inch    condensation 

Siuge  and  scale,  a  steam 
ermometer  in  brass  case, 
a  safety-Talve  at^ustable 
from  one  to  twelve  atmos- 
pheres' pressure,  a  7  wick 
copper  lamp  and  stop-cock 
to  start  revomng  jet,  steam- 
gun,  &c «726  0a 

6.  Marcet's  Steam  Globe,  6  inch 
diameter,  with  lax^e  fix- 
tures as  above,  steam  gun, 
jet  for  charging  Leyden  Jar 
with  electricity  from  steam, 
insulating  stand  for  all,. . . .  60  00 

6.  Chamberlain*s    Steam   Flask 

with  screw  cap,  stop-cook, 
safety-valve,  steam  ther- 
mometer, inside,  spirit  lamp 

and  stand  for  all, 'g  09 

Note.  The  Hose  connects  this  steaat 
fiask  with  the  air  pump,  to  show  the 
boiling  point  to  vary  wiui  the  presana* 
of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  Working  Model  of  the  Hori^ 

BontalHigh  Pressure  Steam 
Engine,  complete  in  all  its 
parU, 60  00 

AN   ASSORTMENT   OF  GHEMI- 
CAL   SUBSTANCES, 


In  outmHty  and  kind,  adapted  to  aamwitk 
the  eeeeral  eels  of  Apparatue  Jbr  a 
Coune  of  EsBpetimentm  Leoturee, 

««10,n6>720to  t26W 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid, 

2.  Muriatic      « 

3.  Nitric  " 

4.  Sulphuric  Ether, 
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9. 
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11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 


liquid  Ammonia, 

Aleohol, 

Naphtha, 

Nitrate  of  Barytef , 

Muriate  of     <' 

Sodium, 

Potassium, 

Iodine. 

Phospnonu. 

Nitrate  of  SilTer, 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia, 

Carbonate  of  " 

Muriate  of      *' 

Oxalic  Add, 

Pure  Chlorate  of  Potassa, 

Granulated  ZinCp 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese, 

Prussiate  of  Potash, 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 

Fluor  Spar, 

PulTeriaed  Steel, 

•«         Iron, 

"         Brass, 

"         Copper, 

"         Tin, 

*'         Lead, 

'<         Zinc. 


MAGNETIC,     ELECIRO-MAG. 
"     NBTIC,   GALVANIC,  &c. 

Pair  ten  inch  Bar  Magnets  and 

Armatures,  in  case, <3  00 

Single  Bar  Magnet  and  Keeper,  s«7 1  qq 
Compound  Magnet,  twelve  inch,. .  ^  2  60 
U  Magnet  and  Armature,  *  *  *  «  60 

cents,  and  3  » 1  00, 2  00 

XT  Magnet  and  Wheel  Armature,  .'^  3  00 
Double  U  Magnet  and  Armature, 

3  00,  and 6  00 

Wheel  Armature  for  Double  Mag- 
net,      1  00 

Bound  Bar  Armature,  *  <  *  26  cents, 

and »T60 

Y  Armature,  *  < 60  cents,  and  . . .  •  *  ^76 
Star  Armature,  >  «  •  76  cents,  and*  ^  i  00 
Magnetic  Needle,  six   inch,  and 

Stand,i"«»n  00,  and.... 'l  60 
GmlTanic  Battery,  26,  60,  and  100; 
pair  of  oait  sine  plates, 
four  by  six  inches,  in  cop- 
per cells;  are  freed  from 
acid  solution  by  being  raised 
one  inch  with  crank  wind- 
lass; are  a  Terr  efficient 
decomposing  ana  igniting 
battery,  ^25  00,  46  00,  and  90  00 
Snlphate  of  Copper  Battery,  8  by 

9^  inches, ^S  00 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery,  6  by 

Oinches, «»6  00 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery,  4  by 

61  inch, ....«"»3  00 

Powder  Cup,  brass, 94t6?50 

Voltaic  Pistol,  used  in  electrics, 

ftc.,<8  OOand ^4  00 


Electro,  or  wound  Iron  Magnets, 

plain,   <1  00;  4*2  OT;  and ^5  09 

Electro-Magnets,  mounted  in 
frame,  with  Armature, 
10  00  and U  00 

Electro-Magnet,  mounted  in 
frame,  with  Armature  and 
Lever  to  sustain  1000  pounds 
with  small  Battery, 

Electro  Coil  and  Hemispheric 
Magnets,  with  ring-handles, 
»«»2  60,*»«»3  60,  and....    6 

Magnetizing  Helix,  on  Stand,  and 

round  bar, 3  4»stj 

Pair  of  Coils  to  separate  from  the 

Magnet,  2  ob  and 6  00 

Orsted's  ualvanometer, '400 

Galvanometer,  compass  form,**  **'8  OO 

A  seven  inch  Terrestrial  Helix, 
used  with  needle,  dipping, 
reversing  poles,  &c.,  ^*  1  oO 
and ••»2  00 

Galvanometer,  mounted  on  tripod 

stand,  with  ac^ustin^  so-ews,   0  00 

De  la  Rive's  Ring  or  Floating  Bat- 
tery  »•»!  SS 

Lever  Beam  Electro-Magnetic  En- 
gine, 10  00  and U  00 

Horizontal   ReTolving    Armature 

Engine, 10  00 

RcTolTing  Magnet  Bell  Engine,  •  '  12  00 

Berolring  Electro-Magnet,  be- 
tween poles  of  Steel  U  Mag- 
net, S4«« '6  00  and 6  00 

Thermo-Elcctric  ReTolving  Arch, 
between  poles  of  Steel  u 
Magnet,  with  Lamp « »•  t^  qo 

Separable  Helices,  or  Apparatus 
for  Analysis  of  ShocKs,  De- 
composing Water,  Ac *'  12  00 

Horizontal  Electro-Magnetic  Ap- 
paratus for  Shocks,  with  Vi- 
brating Armature  or  Break- 
fiece,  for  medical  use.  Sec, 
4600,  »600,  «7  00,  and..    8  00 

Shocking  Handles,  with  binding 

screws, »4»l7i  50 

Set  (4)  Connecting  Wires, *  4  »  •  7  60 

Magneto-Electric  Machine,  with 
five  eighteen  inch  Magnets, 
and  a  lai^e  compound  re- 
▼olving  wire  Armature,  all 
substantially  mounted,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  to  de- 
compose water,  '40  00  and  60  00 

Decomposing^  Cell,  with  tubes  for 
coUectmg  gases,  mixed  or 
separate,  >^  3  00  and 5  00 

NoTB.  The  aboTe  list  of  magnetie 
apparatus  comprises  only  the  more  im« 
portant  instruments  for  the  iUustrntiom 
of  principles  in  this  branch  of  soenee ; 
and  also  affords  as  vride  a  range  of 
prices  as  consists  with  Uberal  siK,  im* 
proved  construction,  and  good  meehaiH 
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OEOHETRY,  ftc. 

8«t  of  eight  mahogmuT  Solids,  il- 
Itutnting  Cube  Hoot,  Plane 
and  Solid  Measure,  ftc *  >  1  26 

Set  of  tweWe  Solids,  vis.,  Cylindef ; 
Oblique  Cylinder ;  Prism, 
three  sides ;  Prism,  six 
■ides  ;  Cone ;  Pyramid  ; 
Frustmm  of  Cone;  Frus- 
tnim  of  Pyramid ;  Sphere ; 
Hemisphere;  Oblate  Sphe- 
roid ;  Prolate  Spheroid,. .  •>  *  1  00 


Set  of  ten  Psrallelopipeds,  pa- 
pered and  numbered  with 
reference  to  **  Holbrookes 
Geometry," i*l  00 

Set  of  regular  Solids,  made  of 
pasteboard,  on  cloth,  cut  and 
strung  so  as  to  be  drawn 
into  solid  form, i*l  00 

Set   of  Ato   Oeometrioal  Trana- 

posing  Frames i>l  00 

Numeral  Frame, I'l  26 

A  sheet  of  forty  Geometrical  Illus- 
trations     iSQS 


INDEX 


TO   THE    SXTS   OF  APPARATUS    SELECTED   FROM   THE    FOREOOUia 

CATALOGUES. 

To  notioe  all  the  articles  composing  the  Tariooa  sets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
with  care  through  the  entire  Catabgne.  The  sets  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
modiHration  by  the  purchaser. 


Set  No.  1,  marked 
7, 
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against  the  prioe  of  each  article, ••..••  $60  CO 

««  M  "  "     100  00 

««  "  ««  ««     , 260  00 

««  «*  M  «•      , 400  00 

««  ««  ««  ««      , 600  00 

«  ««  »*  «« ••  700  00 

•*  "  "  "      1000  00 


BOOKS,  SXPEBDCBNTAL,  ILLUSTRATIVE,  AND  EXPLANATORY, 

WITH  PRICE  CATALOGUES. 

"Chamberlain's  Pneomatie  Experiments,"  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wood  cut  illustrations  and  two  himdred  experiments,  with  notes  and 
explanations! *.....» 76 

«« Chamberlain's  Electric  Illustrations  and  Experiments,"  serenty  illustra- 
tions, with  notes,  ftc, 60 

M  Chamberlain's  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue  of  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astro- 
nomical. Pneumatic,  Hydrostatic,  Electric,  Chemical,  GiuTanic,  Ifag- 
netic,  £leetro-Magnetic,  ftc, 76 

"Rraneis's  Chemical  Experiments,"  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  wood  cut 

illustrations  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  experiments,    2  00 

'*  Daiis's  Manual  of  Magnetism,"  with  some  two  hundred  cut  illustrations 

and  experiments, .•....••...     1  26 


Hen.  All  of  tbe  InsCramtnts  ars  Utastnted  by  Wood  Oats,  and  saeh  dcsertpdoes 
■d  dlswiwkmt  riven  as  will  enable  the  purcbaser  to  jadfe  consctly  of  the  fsneial  cbaiacter 
r  tha  lascnimeots. 


TBBinS,    GASH. 

KO    DISCOUNT    TO    AGENTS. 

Prices  uniform  and  definite ;  and  such  as  will  afford  only  a  manufheturer's  profit. 
Boxes,  packing,  and  shipping,  two  and  a  half  pte  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  biUt 
If  over  one  hundred  dollars. 
IsBured  against  breakag'^  by  transportation  for  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Ineured  against  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  tnna  one  to  two  and  a  half  per  ee&t. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

UANUFACTDItBD  AMD  BOLD  BT 

N.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Cbahsbblaiii's  Stbah  Flask,  with 

Cap,  Oiok,  Safxtt-Valts,  Tbk%- 

uouvrwMf  Btaho,  and  Lamp. 

2. 


MABSST'f  Stiam  Globb,  with 

tALL  FRB88UaX-GAU0E,  StSAM 

Tbxrmomxtir,  Stop-Cock, 
Sapxtt-Valyk,  avd 
CopPBX  Lamp. 
Fig,  8. 
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Fig,  4. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   APPARATUS, 


■BLKCTBD  nOH 


CHAMBERLAIN'S  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIFTIYE 

CATALOGUES, 

AND  ARRANGED  IN  SETS  OORRESPONDTNG  TO  THE 

SUMS  ANNEXED. 


[It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  cost  and  largest  aiied  inetramexiti  ha;ve 
not  been  inoorporated  into  sets,  ae  such  instramentB  are  generally  ie<raued 
for  ioBtitntioDs  having  more  or  less  good  apporatoB  of  a  small  class,  mat  is 
made  more  valuable  by  being  usea  in  connection  with  an  efficient  Air 
Pomp  or  Electric  Maclune.] 


SET   OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 

No*  If  marked  >  in  Catalogue* 


Cobesire  Attraction  Plates, 1  00 

Cobetire  Attraction  Lead  Hemi- 

•pbereS|  ..« 1  00 

Set  of  SIX   CapiUary  Attraction 

Tabes 1  fiO 

Set  of  six  Collision  Balls,  in  frame,  3  00 
Set  of  Centre  of  Grayitv,  Centre  of 
Motion,  Centre  of  Magnitade, 

Common  Centre,  &e., 7 

Set  of  eight  Cube  Boot  Solids, ...  1 

Set  of  twelve  Oeometrical  Solids,.  1 

Set  of  tenParallelopipeds........  1 

Set  of  flve  ReguUr  Solids, 1 

Set  of  flre  Oeometrical  Transpos- 
ing Frames, ..••• 100 


00 
26 
00 
00 
00 


Sheet  of  Oeometrical  Illustrations,  20 

Kmneral  Frame, 100 

Prism, 2  00 

Setof  six  Lenses,.. ••.••.• •  000 

Terrestrial  Olobe, 2  00 

Seasons  Macbine^ 7  00 

Orrery, 7  00 

Cylindrical  Blectro^Oalvaoio  Bat- 
tery,   8  00 

Helix  and  pair  of  Hemispberic 

Magnets, 2  60 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand...... 75 

gsono 


SET   OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 
Ho*  fliy  Biarlnd  *  is  Calalbgne* 


OfthesiTe  Attraction  Plates,...- ..  1  00 
Lead  Hemispheres,  for  Cohesive 

Attraction,  ...«• • 100 

GapUlary  Tubes 1  60 

Collision  Balls  and  Frame,  ......  4  00 

Centre  of  Gravity  Apparatus,. . . .  7  00 

Methsnicsl  Power9.% 86  00 


Set  of  six  LeiiMS, 6  00 

Piiim, 2  00 

Compound  Miooseope,..^ •.•  10  00 

Obneqr,  .....^ 10  00 

ScssooB  Maobinet. ••••■••  •••••...    7  00 

Globe,. «.*    6  00 


Cube  Boot  Solids, 

Twelve  turned  Solids, 

Ten  Parallelopipeds...... 

Five  regular  Solids........... 

Five  Tnnsposing  Fhunes,.... 

Sbeet  GeometriMl  IKagnans,^ 
Numeral  Fnme, 


m 

100 
1  00 
100 
100 
20 
100 


CrUnderElectro-Galvanio  Battery,  8  00 

Helix  and  Armatures...... 2  60 

U  Magnet  and  Armature, 60 

Magnetic  Needle-and  Stand,... .v  •  ■  76 

f 100  00 
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SET  OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 


No*  9f  Buurked 

•Air  Pump, 26  00 

•Bell  Glass,  Screw  Capped, 8  ISO 

•f^eesinff  Apparatna,...* 4  00 

^Expansion, • 75 

Straight  Glass  Jar, 16 

•Hand  Glass 75 

•TaU  Bell  Glass  and  Jar, 8  00 

•Merciuy  Tunnel • 75 

•Glass  Fan  for  do., 25 

Hemispherical  Cups ••  5  00 

TTpwara  Pressure  Apparatus, 6  00 

Set  Screw  Couplers •••  2  50 

Bell  for  Vacuo, 1  25 

eSUdOnffBod, 126 

•Sheet  lElubher  Bag, 1  25 

•Artiflcial  Fountun 4  00 

•Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 6  00 

•Biutnneter  Anparatus, 8  00 

•Weighing  ana  Buoyancy  of  Air,.  5  00 

Syphon  Vacuum  Gauge, 2  50 

Inertia  Wheel, 100 

•PhQosophical  Water  Hammer, .  •  8  00 

•Condenser, 5  00 

•Condensing  Chamber  and  Cock,.  8  50 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 100 

•BerolTing  Jet, 126 

•Exploding  Cup,  Cap  and  Cock, .  •  2  00 

•UoseandJet 100 

•Straight  Brass  Jet, 50 

Stopcock  Collars 26 

Padr  Water  Pumps,.... 12  00 

Mechanical  Powers, 86  00 

Ccmtre  of  GraTity  Apparatus,.. ••  7  00 

Bleetrio  Machine,  18  inch  Plate,.  26  00 

Two  quart  Leyden  Jar 2  00 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

MoTable  Coatings  Jar 8  00 

Blaetrometer  Jar, 150 

Diaeharger, 2  50 


in  GBtelOf««. 


Dizectiiig  Bod, 

Spiral  Tube, 

Bells 

S.andPoin^ 

Pithball  Electrometer 

Images  and  Plates,..* 

Insulating  Stool, •••« 

Box  n^balls, 

Sportsman  and  Birds,. •• 

Powder  Bomb, ••< 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtiurea«i 

Hydrogen  Generator, ••• 

Long-Haired  Man, ••« 

Wheel  and  Point, 

Seasons  Machine, •••••• 

Ether  Spoon, 

Wax  Friction  Cylinder, 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder, 

Box  Amalgam................ 


Cylindrical  Electro  Battery, 

Electro  Magnet, 

Electro  Coil  and  Armatures^..... 

Powder  Cup...... ••••• 

Pair   of  Magnetio   Needles   and 

Stands,.. 

Bar  Magnet, • 

U  Magnet  and  Armature, • 

Terrestrial  Helix, 

ReroMn^  Electro  Bfagnet, • 

MagnetisingHelix, 

Compound  Helices,  with  Tibrating 

Axmaturefor  Shocks, • 

Pair  Handles,  for  Shocks, • 

Set  of  Connecting  "^res, • 

GalTanometer, ••• 


S€9 
800 


600 

16 
IS 
116 
500 
800 
ID 
100 
25D 

n 

100 
1€0 


800 

1  00 
SA 


200 
100 
100 
150 
6O0 
25D 

500 

180 

50 

800 


Pneumatics  and  Hydraulics,.. S107  00 

Electrics 7100 

Mechanics,  ftc, 41  00 

Magnetics,  ftc, 80  00 

fSfO  00 


SET  OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 

No*  If  Buurked  «  in  Cfitalogw.6« 


Obnidoa Balls, ••...    8  00 

Meohanical  Powers, 85  00 

Set  of  Eye  Modeb 12  00 

Brism, 100 

Compound  Microscope, 10  00 

Orrery,.... 10  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 

Fair  ten  inch  Globes, 20  00 

Double  Barrel  Air  Pump, 86  00 

Bight  inch   brass    capped    Bell 
waM, ..•••. 8  50 


TaU  BeU  Glass  and  Jar,  .••., 

Freesin^  Apparatus,.. 

Expansion  Apparatus,.. ••••. 

Hand  Glass 

Mercury  Tunnel, 

Glass  ran,  for  Mercury,.. ... 
Straight  Jar,  for  BeU  Glass,.. 

Hemispherical  Cups, 

Upward  Pressure  Apparatus. 
Dosen  Burstins  Squares,  .... 

Om>  ValTc  for  aoy 

Wire  Guard  for  do.,.  ...•••.« 
Set  of  Screw  Coqplen,  ••«••• 
BeUibr  Vacuo, ...« 


soo 

400 
75 

1  00 

86 

n 

500 

6 
I 
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BHduiff  Rod, 

Sheet  Uubber  Bag, 

Aitificud  Fountain,**** • 

Float  Wheel, 

Bacchus  niostration, 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 

Water  Hammer • * 

Barometer  ▲pparatna, 

Weight  and  Buoyancy  of  Air, . .  •  • 

Vacuum  Ghiiure *••• 

Condensing  Pump,* • 

Condensing  Chamber  and  Cock,.  • 

Air  Gun  &xrel, 

RerolTing  Jet, 

Jet  Paradox  Tumiel, • 

Water  Pan  and  Tube, 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls, 

Water  Hose,...^ 

Brass  Jet, 

Exploding  Cup  and  Cook 

Stopcock  Collars,. •••• • 


1 
1 

4 
1 
1 


60 
25 
00 
00 
50 
600 
800 
800 
600 
250 
500 
850 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


00 
25 
50 
75 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
25 


Pair  Water  Pumps  and  Fixtures,.  12  00 

Electric  Machine,  18  inch  Plate,.  25  00 

Battery  of  four  quart  Jars, 6  00 

Double  Jar,.* •*••-* • 8  50 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

Movable  Coatings,  .* 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar, **• 1  50 

Discharger, 2  50 

Directing  Rod, •  2  00 

Spiral  Tube 2  50 

Bells, 8  00 

Pithball  Electrometer, 50 

S.  and  Point, 50 

Pair  Plates  and  Images, 2  50 

Box  Pithballs, 25 

Insulating  Stool, 6  00 

Sportsman  and  Birds,* ••• 75 

Powder  Bomb, 1  25 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures,...  ff  00 

Hydrogen  Generator, •*  8  00 

Long-Raired  Man, •*•*  50 

Float  Wheel  and  Point,  ..*......  1  00 

Seasons  Machine, 2  50 

BtherSpoon, 75 

Wax  Fnction  Cylinder, 1  00 

GlaM  Faction  Cylinder, 150 


Electric  Siring  and  Image,. ••*••    2  OO 


Gasometers  and  Fixtures,. *  * 

Flask,  screw-capped  for  Oxygen,. 

Lead  Conducting  Tube, 

Reflectors  and  Iron  BaU, 

Spirit  Boiler  for  do., 

Pyrometer,  Rods,  and  Lamps,... 

Conductometer  and  Rods, 

Fire  Syringe  and  Tinder, 

SetofWireGause 

Lamp  Stand, ; 

Spirit  Lamp, 

Ghrad.  Os.  Measure, 

Ten  cubic  inch  do., 

Test  Tubes,  six 

Flasks,  three, 

Funnel,  

Retorts,  tubulated,  three, 

ETaporatins  Dishes,  three, 

Hydrogen  Balloon, 

Pair  long-necked  Matrasses, 

Dozen  Uandle  Bombs, 

Dosen  Prince  Rupert's  Drops, .  • .  * 

Steam  Globe  and  Jet, 

WoUaston's  Steam  Apparatus,.. 
Chemical  Substances, 


25  00 
100 
1  50 
600 
250 
800 
I  00 
150 
50 
200 


1 
1 
1 


Electro  Cylinder  Battery, 

U  Magnet  and  Armature,...*... 

Electro  Magnet, , 

Bar  Armature, 

T  Armature, 

Star  Armature, 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand, . .  • . 

Powder  Cup .^ .*.**, 

Coil  and  Hem.  Armatures, 

Magnetising  Helix, 

Terrestrial   Helix, , 

ReTolving  Magnet, 

Vibrating  Shocker, • • 

Shocking  Handles, • 

Set  of  Cfonnecting  Wires> 


00 
00 
00 
75 

76 

20 

80 

60 

200 

60 

50 

50 

1  50 

800 

10  00 


00 
50 
00 
25 
75 
75 
00 

5a 

50 
0& 
50^ 

00 
00 
50 
50 


2 
9 
1 

5 
1 


Pneumatics, 124  75 

Electrics 80  00 

Chemicals 68  20 

Magnetics,  Ac,  .*.**•.. 29  75 

Mechanics,  ftc. •••  98  00 

f  400  60 


SET   OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 

Ho.  5y  marked  *  in  Ontatogne* 


CotlxBon  Balls, 4  00 

Mechanical  Powen,..**. «*.  85  00 

Centre  of  Grarity, 7  00 

Set  of  Eye  Models, 13  00 

1  00 

12  00 

10  00 

700 

Pair  of  Globes, 80  00 


Pmap, 40  00 

Open  Swelled  Bell  Glass 4  50 

-  appedBen, 8  50 

2i 


Straif^ht  Jar  for  do., 100 

Freenng  Apparatus, 4  00 

Tan  Bell  Glass  and  Jar, 8  00 

Expansion  Apparatus,.  *• 76 

Swelled  Hand  Glass, 1  00 

Hemispherical  Cups,  .*••. 5  00 

Upward  Pressure  AppantuSy.*  6  00 

Dosen  Bursting  Squares, 1  50 

Cap  Valre  for  do., 25 

Woe  Guard  for  do^.*.«*.. 76 

Set  of  Screw  Coupkrs, 2  50 

Bell  for  Vacuo, *  1 '~ 

Sliding  Rod  for  do.,  ...•.**• 1 

Sheet  Rubber  Bag^  Ac,. .*• 1 
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Artiileial  FounUin,  ftc, 4  00 

If  ercttiT  Tunnel 100 

OIms  Fan  for  Mercurr, 80 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 6  00 

fiarometer  Apparatus ••••  8  00 

Weight  and  Suoyancy  of  Air,. *  •  •  6  00 

Svphon  Vacuum  (Huge ••  2  60 

Float  Wheel, 100 

Water  Hammer, 8  00 

Condensing  Chamber  and  Cock,*  •  8  60 

Condenser, ••  6  00 

Air  Oun  Barrel, 1  00 

BevolvingJet 125 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, 1  00 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls, 1  00 

Hose  and  Water  Jet, 100 

Brass  Jet, 60 

Leathers  for  Stopcocks, 60 

Exploding  Cup,  Cap,  and  Cook,..  2  00 

Jet  Paradox  and  Balls, 160 

Water  Pan  and  Tube, J6 

Pair  of  Water  Pumps, 12  00 

Electric  Machine,  74  inch  Plate,..  60  00 

Battery, 8  00 

Double  Jar, 8  60 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

HoTable  Coatings, 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar, ••.•••••  1  60 

Directing  Bod, 2  00 

Discharger, 2  60 

Spiral  Tube, 2  60 

Kthball  Electrometer, 60 

Insulating  Stool, 6  00 

Setof  Bells 8  00 

Dancing  Imase  Plates, 2  00 

Pair  of  Dancmir  Images, 60 

Box  of  PithbaUs 60 

Sportsman  and  Birds * 76 

Powder  Bomb, 126 

Abbe  Nolet*s  01obe_ 8  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures 6  00 

Hydroften  Generator ••  8  00 

^  Long-Haired  Man ••••  60 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 1  00 

S.  and  Point,.... i 60 

Seasons  Machine, 2  60 

Ether  Spoon, 76 

Miser's  Plate, 1  60 

Electric  Swing  and  Image, 1  00 

Box  of  Ama^am,.. 25 

Gasometers  and  Fixtures, 36  00 

Betort  for  Oxygen,.. 2  00 


Conducting  Gas  Tube, 1  A 

Reflectors  on  Stands, ••.«•  S  00 

Spirit  BoUer, tm 

Barometer  and  Lamps, •••••  SCO 

Lamp  Stand 2  00 

Conauctometer • •••••  100 

Pendent  Spoon. 25 

Fire  Syringe  and  Tinder, 1 10 

Set  of  Wire  Gause, •  ID 

Gas  Bag  and  Cock, 5  00 

Chemical  Thennometcr, •  2  ID 

Spirit  Lamp, 100 

Ghraduated  Measure, •••  100 

Test  Tubes,  six, IS 

Flasks,  three, A 1  OD 

Funnel •  SO 

Flasks,  flat  bottom,  three, •  39 

Tub.  Betorto,  six, •  2  00 

ETsporating  Dishes,  three, 7$ 

Two  Wedgwood  do., 50 

Mortar  and  Pestle, 1  00 

Hydrogen  Balloon, •  S  00 

Suning  Bods 25 

Matrasses,  two, •  00 

Candle  Bombs,  down*........*.  50 

Steam  Globe,  brass,  with  Jet,... •  1  50 

Chemical  Substances, •.•••  10  00 

Electro  Battery 8  00 

Bar  Magnet, •...••  1  00 

U  Magnet  and  Armature, •  1  00 

Electro  Magnet, • 2  00 

Bar  Armature, •••...•••  26 

T  Armature •  75 

Star  Armature, •• ••  75 

Pair  of  Needles, 2  00 

Powder  Cup, ••  50 

Coil  and  Hem.  Armatures, ......  2  20 

MM:netixing  Helix,... ••  2  00 

Gafranometer ••  2  00 

Terrestrial  Helix, 1  fiO 

Rerolring  Electro  Bfagnet, 5  00 

AnaWsis  of  Shocks  Apparatus,.  •  12  €0 

Shocking  Handles, 1  20 

Setof  Connecting  Wires, ••  20 

Thermo- Electric  Arch,  •.•••.••.•  6  OO 

Decomposing  Cell, 2  00 

Pneumatics, •  13S  20 

Electrics, •  110  00 

Chemicals, 85  65 

Mechanics,  ftc, 118  00 

Electro  Magneto, 61  25 

fiOO  10 


SET  OP   PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 


No*  89  auurked 

Collision  Balk, 4  00 

Centre  of  Grarity  Apparatus, ....    7  00 
Mechanical  Powers, 86  00 

Lenses, 6  00 

Prism, 2  00 

Microscope, 12  00 

Onery 25  00 

Seasons  Machine, 7  00 


*  !•  Cataloffse* 

Globes, • SO  00 

Magic  Lantern, SS  00 

Astronomical  Slides, •••  90  00 

Air  Pump, 75  00 

Open  Swelled  Bell  Glass 4  20 

Brass  capped  Bell  Glass,  8  inch,..  8  00 

Straight  Jar  for  do., •...••  l  oo 

Tall  Bell  Glass  and  Jar Z  OO 
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Fraorin^  Amntiu ff  00 

Bzpanuon  ao., 100 

Swelled  Hmd  OIms, 1  00 

Hemispherical  Cap«, 7  00 

Upwrnra  Pressure  Ap]isnitus,.«..  9  00 

Doaen  Bursting  Squares,... ••...  1  SO 

Cap  ValTe  for  do 25 

Wire  Guard  for  do., 75 

Set  of  Serew  Couplers, 2  50 

BenforVacttO, 1  2d 

Sltdinf  Bod  for  do.,  ftc., 150 

Sheet  Itnbber  Bag,  ftc, 2  00 

Artiftctal  Fountain, 4  00 

Bacchus  Illustration, 1  50 

Mercury  Tunnel, 100 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 6  00 

Water  Hammer,  Cap,  and  Cock,  .  8  00 

Barometer  Apparatus, 7  00 

Weight  and  Buoyancy  of  Air, ....  7  00 
Copper  Condensing  Chamber  and 

(Jock, 850 

Condensing  Pump, 5  00 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 100 

Jet  Paradox  and  Balls, 1  50 

Cock  and  Int  Bzt,  JeU  for  do.,. .  1  50 

SerolTing  Jet, 1  26 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, 100 

Pipe  Paradox  and  Balls,. 1  00 

Water  Hose  and  Jet, 100 

Brass  Jet, 50 

Water  Pan  and  Tube 75 

Bladder,  Cup,  Cap,  and  Cock,....  2  00 

Stopcock  LMtheis, 50 

Pair  of  Water  Pumps 12  00 

Hydrostatic  Bellows, 8  00 

Electric  Machine,  24  inch  Plate,. .  50  00 

Battery  of  four  Jars, 10  00 

Atmospheric  Jar, 8  00 

Diamond  Jar, 8  00 

Movable  Coatings, 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar, 150 

DirectinsRod, 2  00 

Jointed  iHscharger, 8  50 

Unirersal  Discharger, 6  00 

Spiral  Tube, 2  50 

Pithball  Electrometer, 75 

Insulating  Stool 6  00 

SetoT  Bells, 8  00 

Dancing  Image  Plates, 8  00 

Pair  of  l)ancmg  Images, 50 

BoxofPithbalb 50 

Sportsman  and  Birds, 75 

Powder  Bomb, 1  25 

Wax  Friction  Cylinder 1  50 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder 150 

Quadrant  Electrometer, 2  00 

Gold  Leaf  Electrometer, 2  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures,.. • .  5  00 

Hydrosen  Generator, 4  00 

Long-Haired  Man. 50 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 100 

SandPofait, 75 

AhbeNolet's  Globe, 8  00 

Seasons  Machine, 8  50 

limiting  Spoon, 75 

Miser'sPlSe 2  00 

Bucket  and  Syphon, 100 

Kleetiie  Swing  and  Immge, 2  00 


Box  of  Amalgam,....*.. •.••...•       fO 

Pair  of  Gasometers  and  Fixtures,.  85  00 

Oxyeen  Retort, 2  00 

Lead  Conducting  Tube, 150 

Pair  of  Reflectors, 8  00 

Spirit  Boiler...... 2  50 

Radiating  Cubes, 2  00 

Pyrometer, 8  00 

LampStand 2  00 

Conouctometer, 2  00 

Pendent  Spoons. 1  26 

Fire  Syringe  ana  Tindtf I  50 

Set  of  Wire  Gause. 75 

Large  Gas  Bag  ana  Cock 5  00 

Crudbles, flQ 

Chemical  Thermometer, 2  50 

SpiritLamp,. 100 

Dropping  Tube, 20 

Oraauated  Measure,  Os., 1  00 

Measure,  ten  enUc  inches.......  1  25 

Six  Test  Tubes, 75 

Flssks.  six, 2  20 

Tunnel,  Glass, 25 

Flat  Flasks,  three, 1  26 

Globe  Receivers,  two, 80 

Tubular  Retorts,  six. 2  50 

Glass  ETaporating  Dishes,  three,.  00 

Wedgwood  Mortar  and  Pestle,...  100 

Hydrogen  Balloon, 2  00 

Surring  Rods,  three, 26 

Bologna  Vials,  six 50 

Rupert's  Drops,  dosen, 50 

Matrasses,  two, ••.....  70 

Candle  Bombs,  dosen, 50 

Steam  Globe  and  Jet, 150 

Wollaston's  Steam  Apparatus,...  3  00 

Marset*s  Steam  Globe, 25  00 

Chemical  Substances, 15  00 

Sulphate  Copper  Battery, ........  8  00 

Bar  Magnet, 1  00 

U  Magnet  and  Wheel, 8  00 

Bar  ALrmature, • 25 

T  Armature,. 75 

Star  Armature. 75 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand, 1  00 

Powder  Cup 50 

Voltaic  Pistol 8  00 

Electro  Magnet, 5  00 

Coil  and  Hem.  Magnets, 8  50 

Magnetising  Helix, 8  00 

Galvanometer 8  00 

Teixestrial  Helix, 2  00 

De  la  RiTc'sRing, 1  25 

Bell  Engine. 12  00 

RcTolTing  Electro  Magnet, ......  5  00 

Thermo-Electric  Arch, 5  00 

Analysis  of  Shocks  Apparatus,. .  •  12  00 

Shocking  Handles, 1  50 

Connectmg  Wires, 50 

Decomposmg  Cell^ ••• 8  00 

173  00 

Pnevmatiea,  ftc, 20O  00 

Electrics, 122  00 

Chemicals,...^ 180  06 

Bfagnetics,  fte., ; 75  00 

f  TOO  00 


I 
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SET  OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS. 

No.  7,  iiiarke4  "*  in  Catalogae* 


Set  of  Collteion  Balls, 6  00 

Centre  of  OraTity  Appantos,*...    7  00 

Whirling  Machine,  &c. 8  00 

Mechanical  Powen ••  85  00 

Setof Lenses, 6  00 

Prism •    2  00 

Compound  Microscope, •••  18  00 

Orrerr. 25  00 

Pair  Id  inch  high-mounted  Globes,  40  00 

Magic  Lantern^  •.... 25  00 

Astronomical  Illustrations, 20  00 

Seasons  Machine,.* 7  00 


Air  Pump,  *... ••••••• 

Bell  Glass,  open,  swelled, 

Bell  Glass,  brass  capped, 

Tall  Bell  Glass  and  Jar, 

Freesing  Apparatus,  12  inch,  •••• 

Expansion  Apparatus, •• 

Hand  Glass,  swelled, •... 

Bladder  Cup,  Cap,  and  Cock,  •••• 

Hemispherical  Cups, •••.. 

Upward  Pressure  Apparatus, 

Dosen  Burstins  Squares, 

Cap  Valve  for  do.,.. 

Wire  Guitfd  for  do.,... 

Set  of  Screw  Couplers,  fire, 

Bell  for  Vacuo, 

Slidins  Rod  fordo., ••• 

Vane  Mill  for  Vacuo 

Sheet  Rubber  Ba^,  &e., 

Artificial  Fountain  and  Jets, 

TallBolthead  and  Cap, 

Bacchus  Illustration, 

Mercury  Tunnel ...• 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube, 

Water  Hammer,  Cap,  and  Cock,.. 

Chamberlain's  Barometer, 

Vacuum  Gkiuge 

Weighing  Air  Apparatus, 

Buoyancy  of  Air  Apparatus, 

Double  Transferrer, 

Straight  Jar, ••••• 

Pear  Gauge. «.. 

Syphon  in  Vacuo, 

Glass  Condensixig  Chamber, 

Double  Acting  Condenser, • 

Air  Gun  Barrel, 

Reyolying  Jet, ••... 

Stopcock,  Int.  and  Sxt.  Jets,.... 

Jet  Paradox  Tunnel,  ftc, ^ 

Water  Pan  and  Tube 

Plate  Paradox  and  Disks, 

^pe  Paradox  and  Balls, 

Water  Hose  and  Jet, 

Straight  Brass  Jet, 

Con^nsatiott  Gauge  Syphon,... • 

Condensation  Gauge  Globe, 

Condensation  Gauge,  graduated,. 

Dosen  Crushing  Squares 

Dosen  Sinking  Globesf 

Bell  for  Condensed  Air, 

Thanaiometer  for  Condons.  Cham., 


85  00 
600 
860 
300 
600 
200 
1  00 
200 
700 
9  00 
76 
25 
00 
60 
25 
00 
00 


I 
2 
1 
2 

7 
200 


4  00 
1  50 
800 
1  00 
700 
800 
700 
350 

15  00 
6  00 

10  OO 
1  00 
3  OO 
400 

10  00 
800 


25 
25 
00 
60 
75 
25 
25 
00 
75 
8  00 
60 
50 
00 
60 
1  25 
1  00 


1 
1 
2 
1 

I 
1 
I 


Stopcock  Leathers, •••..  M 

Pair  of  Water  Pumpa,.. 12  00 

Hydrostatic  Bellows,... •••••••••  8  00 

Hydrostatic  Press,. 80  00 

Thirty  inch  Plate  Maehine, SSOO 

Battery,  six  Jars • 14  OO 

Double  Jar 4  00 

Diamond  Jar, «•••••••••••••  300 

Movable  Coatings, • 3  00 

Atmospheric  Jar, 8  00 

Electrometer  Jar 2  fiO 

SUding  Directing  Bod, 3  00 

Jointed  Discharger, • 8  50 

Universal  Discharger,.* •  7  00 

Spiral  Spotted  Tube 3  00 

SpottedStar, 4  00 

Revolving  BeU  Glass,.. » 2  00 

Pithball  Electrometer, 100 

Quadrant  do.,. ••.....•• 3  00 

Gold  Leaf  do., 3  00 

Insulating  Stool, 6  00 

Stand,  Bell,  and  Dancing  Balls,..  2  00 

Set  of  Bells,  three, 3  00 

Dancing  Image  Plates,. •  •.^.....  300 

Pair  of  7>ancing  Images, SO 

Assortment  of  PithbUls, 1  00 

Electric  Sportsman  and  Birds,.  ••  1  00 

Wax  Friction  Cylinder, 2  (M) 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder, 2  00 

Powder  Bomb, 2  00 

Thunder  House  and  Fixtures,....  6  00 

Brass  Cannon,  &c •  4  00 

Hydrogen  Generator, 4  00 

Long-Haired  Man, 7^ 

Float  Wheel  and  Point, 1  50 

Abbe  Nolet's  Globe, 5  00 

Electrics. and  Point, 100 

Electric  Bucket  and  Syphon,....  1  50 

Electric  Swing  and  Image,.. .....  2  00 

Electric  Seasons  Machine, 350 

Electrophorus  and  Fixtuiea, 8  00 

Electric  Igniting  Spoon, lOO 

Miser's  PUite 2  OO 

Inclined  Plane  sad  Whedt 4  0O 

Pair  of  Gasometers,  •.•..•.•••••.  60  00 

Iron  Retort  for  Oxygen, 3  00 

Lead  Conducting  Tnbe, 1  ^ 

Pair  of  13  inch  Reflectors,  in  case,  8  Jl 

Spirit  Boiler  for  do., 2  S& 

Pair  of  Radiating  Cubes, 2  00 

Pyrometer,  Rods,  and  Lamps, ....  4  00 

Two  Lamp  Stands, 4  00 

Conductometer,  six  Rods,  •••••..  200 

Pair  of  Pendent  Spoons,..  •  «••...  I  2S 

Fire  Svringe  and  Tinder, 1  50 

Set  of  Wire  Gause,  three,. . ••..••  75 

Blowpipe,.. •••.«•••  50 

Elevating  Stand,  fte., 1  50 

Large  Gas  Bag  and  Stopcock,...  •  6  00 

Set  of  Crucibles, •....  20 

Chemical  Thennomet«r»  ..^.^f^..  2  50 
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Spirit  Lnup,...'. 1  00 

Aphlo^istic  Lamp, •••••  8  00 

Dropping  Tube, 25 

OradiiAtod  Os.  Measiire, 1  00 

Memsnre.  ten  eabic  inches,  ..••••  1  25 

Dosen  Test  Tubes,  assorted, ....  1  50 

Graduated  Tube,  cubic  inch,*...  50 

Condensation  Tube, 75 

Flasks,  six,  assorted,. 2  20 

Olass  Ftonnels,  two, 60 

Plaaks,  flat  bottom,  six, 2  50 

Globe  BeeeiTen,  two,.... 80 

Tabolar  Retorts,  six,  assorted,...  2  50 

Chemical  Furnace, 10  00 

Iron  Tube  for  Decomposing,.. ••  1  00 

Bvaporating  Dishes,  tkree 75 

Wedgwood  do.,  fi^e, •..  150 

Glass  Mortar  andiPestle, 1  00 

Wedgwooddo.. 1  26 

PUtina  Spatula, 150 

Hrdrogen  Balloon, 8  00 

Storing  Bods,  GUss,  six 75 

Bologna  Vials,  doien, 1  00 

Prince  Bnpert's  Drops, 50 

Katrasses,  three,  assorted, •  1  10 

AlemWc,. • •  1  75 

Steam  Balls,  dosen, 50 

Brass  Steam  Globe  and  Jet, 150 

Wollaston's  Steam  Apparatus,..  8  00 
Haroet's  Steam  Globe  and  Fix- 
tures,   25  00 

Chamberlain'a  Steam  Flask   and 

Fixtures, 8  00 

SuL  Copper  Battery, 8  00 

Bar  Magnet  and  Keeper, 1  00 

U  Magnet  end  Wheel  Anuatate,.  8  00 

-^^             M 


YArmatnre, •••••• 75 

Star  Armature, 100 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stand,...*  1  00 

OalTanxc  Battery, 25  00 

Powder  Cup, •  50 

Voltaic  Pistol, •  4  00 

Electro  Magnet, 5  00 

Coil  and  Hem.  Bfagnets, 3  50 

Magnetising  Helix, 8  00 

GalTanometer, 8  00 

Orsted's  GalTanometer, 4  00 

Terrestrial  Helix, 2  00 

De  U  RiTc'sBing 1  25 

BeU  Engine, 12  00 

ReTolying  Electro  Magnet, 5  00 

Thenno-Electric  Arch, ••••.•••••  5  00 

Analysis  of  Shocks  Apparatus,*  •  12  00 

Shocking  Handles 1  50 

Connecting  Wires, 50 

Magneto-Klectric  Machine, 40  00 

Decomposing  Cell, 8  00 

Mechanics,   Astronomieal,  Op- 

tics,ftc.,... 200  00 

Pneumatics, 250  00 

Electrics 210  00 

Chemicals, 200  00 

Galyanic,  ftc, 100  00 

(1000  00 

Set  of  Chemical  Substances, 
for  use  with  the  aboTe  Ap- 
paratus,  • 20  00 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 


Hiim  REflPBCTiNO  Blackboards. 

Ili6  upper  portion  of  the  standing  blackboard  ahoald  be  inclined  back  i 
little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  along  the  lower  edge  there  should  be  a  pro- 
jection or  trough  to  catch  the  particles  detached  from  the  chalk  or  crayoa 
wbeu  in  use,  and  a  drawer  to  receive  the  sjponge.  cloth,  lamb's-skin,  or  other 
soft  article  used  in  cleaning  the  surface  or  the  board. 

Blackboards,  even  when  made  with  great  care,  and  of  the  best  seasonsd 
materiali,  are  liable  to  injury  and  defacement  from  warping,  opening  of  seaan, 
or  splitting  when  exposed  to  the  overheated  atmoephere  of  school-roooiik 
unless  they  are  set  in  a  frame  like  a  slate,  or  the  panel  of  a  door. 


By  the  following  ingenious,  and  cheap  contrivance,  a  few  feet  of  board 
be  converted  into  a  tahle,  a  sloping  desk,  one  or  two  blackboards,  and  a  foni 
or  seat,  and  the  whole  folded  up  so  as  not  to  occupy  a  space  more  than  fire 
inches  wide,  and  be  easily  moved  from  cue  room  m  another.  It  is  equallf 
well  adapted  to  a  school-room,  class-room,  library  or  nursery. 

ff  Under  side  of  the 
swinging    board,    sua-  |  Q 

pended  by  rule-joint 
hinges,  when  turned  up, 
painted  black  or  dark 
chocolate. 

a  d  Folding  brackets, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of 
75  degrees,  and  swung 
out  to  support  the  board 
when  a  sloping  desk  is 
reauired. 

0  e  Folding  brackets 
to  support  the  swinging 
board  when  a  bench  or 
flat  table  is  required. 

e  e  e  e  Uprights  attached  to  the  wall. 

g  g  Form  to  be  used  when  the  swinging  board  is  let  down,  and  to  be  sop- 
ported  by  folding  legs.  The  under  aide  can  be  used  aa  a  blackboard  for  imaD 
children. 

h  A  wooden  button  to  retain  the  swinging  board  when  turned  up  for 
a  blackboard. 

n  Opening  to  receive 
inkstanda,  and  deposit 
for  slate,  pencil,  cnalk, 
&c. 

m  Surface  of  swing- 
ing board  when  lit 
down. 

/  Surface  of  form  or 
bench. 

When  not  in  use,  or  let  down,  the  desk  and  form  should  bang  flush  witk 
each  other. 

A  cheap  movable  blackboard  can  be  made  after  the  following  cot  (Fig.  3. 


( — 
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• 
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•OBOOL  APPAXATCB. 


A  moTsfalB  Blaml  to  support  &  blackboard 
nnT  be  made  like  a  painler's  eaari,  la  repre- 
Mnted  in  the  Mcompanying  cut 

",  Pin*  fur  board  to  reat  oa.  e,  Hin^  or 
joint  to  the  supporting  len,  which  are  braced 
Djr  hook  i,  and  may  be  folaed  up,  and  the  stand 
put  away  in  a  cloaet.  A  itand  of  this  kind  ia 
eonTenienl  to  display  outline  and  other  mape, 
leadioi  lesaona  aad  other  diajrama. 


avable  blachboaid    may  be    i 


nnciy  braced  by  cross-pieces  (a)  ia 

led  into  the 

iTineci 

1  nilled    on  the  floor.      Within 


serled  into  Ihs  fe«l  {&,)  or  horizontal 
ports  baiine  castors,  on  which  the 


alsoD. 


the  inside  of  ihia  upright 
fr&me  la  a  smaller  frame  (c)  hune  by  a 
cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  (a,}  and 
is  so  balanced  by  weights,  concealed  in 
the  upright  parte,  as  to  admit  of  being 
raiaed  or  lowered  conTeniently.  Withia 
tbia  inner  frame  ia  hung  the  nlackhiiard 
on  pivots,  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
board  can  be  inclined  from  a  perpendic- 


A   cheaper  moraUe   frame,  with   a  blackboard  suspended  on    a   piTOt, 
'  represented  in  tho 

The  feet,  if  made 
n  Ibis  cat,  will  be 
liable  to  get  broken. 

Comfotilionfor  Blackboardt. 
Lampblack  and  tloar  of  emery 
mixed  with  spirit- Tarnish. 

No  mnre  lampblack  and  flour  of 
emery  ahould  be  used  than  are  soF- 
ficieni  to  give  the  required  black 
and  abrading  surface  ;  and  the  rar- 
aiah  (bould  ciintain  only  aufficient 
gum  III  huld  the  ingredients  togeth- 
er, and  confine  the  composition  to 
the  board.  The  thinner  the  mix- 
ture, Ihe  belter. 

The  lampblack  ahoald  first  be 
ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  al- 
cohol, or  apirit-Tarniab,  to  free  it 
from  lumps. 

The  composittOD  sbould  be  appli- 
ed to  the  smoothly-planed   surface 
of  Ihe  board,   with  a  common  painter's  brush.     Let  it  become  thoroufUy 
dry  ani  hard  be/ore  it  it  vted.     Rub  it  down  with  pumice-stone,  or  a  pieca 
ofatDootfa  wood  covered  with  the  cnmposition. 
This  composition  may  also  be  used  on  the  walla- 
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Slate  Blackboard, 

In  the  class-rooms  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  and 
all  similar  institutions,  where  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  writing,  and 
drawings  on  the  blackboard,  large  slates  from  three  feet  wide,  to  four  feet 
lone  are  substituted  for  the  blackboard.  These  slates  cost  from  §2  lo  $3, 
and  are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  blackboard,  and  in  a  series  of  yean 
proTe  more  economicaL 

Plaster  Blackboard. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  painted  board,  it  is  common  to  paint  black  a  portion 
of  the  plastered  wall  when  covered  with  hard  finish,  (i.  e.  plaster  of  Paris  and 
sand ;)  or  to  color  it  bv  mixmg  with  the  hard  finish  a  sufficient  quantitf  sf 
lamp-black,  wet  with  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  putting  it  on.  The  hard  finish, 
colored  in  this  way,  can  be  .put  on  to  an  old,  as  well  as  to  a  new  surface. 
Unless  the  lamp-black  is  wet  with  alcohol,  or  sour  beer,  it  will  not  mix  ooi- 
formly  with  the  hard  finish,  and  when  dry,  the  surface,  instead  of  being  t 
uniform  black,  will  present  a  spotted  appearance. 

Canoae  Blackboard. 

Every  teacher  can  provide  himself  with  a  portable  blackboard  made  of 
canvas  cloth,  3  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long,  covered  with  three  or  four  costs 
of  black  paint,  like  Winchester's  Writin(^  Charto.  One  side  mi^bt,  like 
this  chart,  present  the  elements  of  the  written  characters  classified  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  and  guide-marks  to  enable  a  child  to  detetmioe  with 
ease  the  height,  width,  and  inclination  of  every  letter.  Below,  on  tbe  eame 
side,  might  be  ruled  the  musical  scale,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  receive 
such  characters  as  may  be  required  to  illustrate  lessons  in  music  The  opoo- 
site  side  can  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  blackboard.  When  rolled 
up,  the  canvas  would  occupy  a  space  three  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Directions  for  making  Crayons. 

A  school,  or  the  schools  of  a  town,  may  be  supplied  with  crayons  vei7 
cheaply,  made  aflter  the  following  directions  given  by  Professor  Turner  of 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Take  5  pounds  of  Paris  White,  1  pound  of  Wheat  Flour,  wet  with  water, 
and  knead  it  well,  make  it  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  table,  but  not  so 
stiff  as  to  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the  hand. 

To  ro//  out  the  crayons  to  the  proper  size,  two  boards  are  needed,  one,  to 
roll  them  on ;  the  other  to  roll  them  with.  The  first  should  be  a  smooth  pine 
board,  three  feet  lon^ ,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  other  should  also  be  pine, 
a  foot  lon^,  and  nine  mches  wide,  having  nailed  on  the  under  side,  near  each 
edge,  a  slip  of  wood  ope  third  of  an  incn  thick,  in  order  to  raise  it  so  Bach 
above  the  under  board,  as,  that  the  crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  siie, 
may  lie  between  them  without  being  flattened. 

The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  slices  are  out  from  one  aide  of  it  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  thick ;  these  slices  are  again  eut  into  strips  about  four 
inches  long  and  one  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rolled  separately  between 
these  boards  until  smooth  and  round. 

Near  at  hand,  should  be  another  board  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide,  across 
which  each  craven,  as  it  is  made*  should  be  laid  so  that  the  ends  may  pro- 
ject on  each  side — the  crayons  should  be  laid  in  close  contact  and  stra^^fat. 
When  the  board  is  filled,  the  ends  should  be  trimmed  off  so  as  to  make  the 
crayons  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  board.  It  is  then  laid  in  the  sun,  if  in 
hot  weather,  or  if  in  winter,  near  a  stove  or  fire-place,  where  the  crayons 
may  dry  graaually,  vvhich  will  require  twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
thev  are  fit  for  use. 

An  experienced  hand  will  make  160  in  an  hour. 
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€rOODTBAft*8   METALLIC  GuM-KLABTlC,   OR  VuLCANlZCD  InDIA   RUBBER. 

The  fiibrie  known  as  '^Goodyear^s  GumrelasUc,  or  Vvlcanized  hidia  rulber" 
laTenied  and  manafactured  by  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
capable  of  many  highly  useful  applications  in  tlie  school-room,  and  fur  educa- 
tiooal  porposes  generally.  By  ine  changecj  wroaghc  by  Mr.  Goodyear  in  the 
conscraction  of  his  fabrics,  all  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  gum  in  its 
native  state  are  preserved  and  improved,  while  its  defects  and  objectional 
features  are  obviated.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  many  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  in  every  department  of  the  useful  arts,  and  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  the  public  is  not  yet  apprised  of  its  manifold  adaptations  to  hu- 
mane purposes,  ana  to  the  protection  or  life  and  property.  We  shall  here  notice 
only  a  few  of  its  many  usefal  applications  in  tne  school-room,  and  for  school 
poipoaes  generally. 

Book-binding  or  Covers. 

Several  styles  of  Goodyear's  fabrics  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  binding,  or 
covers  of  school-books.  A  cover  of  this  material  does  not  crack,  or  warp,  is 
not  injured  by  water  or  oil,  is  not  easily  soiled,  and  if  soiled,  can  be  readily 
cleaned.  A  school-book  bound  in  this  way,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
will  outlast,  in  the  ordinary  *'wear  and  tear*'  of  a  child's  use,  (except  tnat  of 
the  knife,  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  a  child's  hand  in  the  school- 
room,) a  dozen  bound  in  the  best  style  with  any  kind  of  leather. 

School  Books. 

Its  uses  are  not  confined  to  covers,  but  school  books  can  be  printed  on  this 
&bric,  which  can  be  manufactured  or  suitable  thinness  for  this  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  strength  of  texture,  which  will  not  tear,  but  outlast  the 
best  linen  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  be  readily  cleaned  when  soiled. 

When  school  books  are  printed  on  this  fabric,  and  bound  in  cdvers  of  the 
same,  one  of  the  greatest  items  of  educational  expense  will  be  reduced. 

Maps  and  Charts. 

We  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  maps  printed  on  various  specimens  of 
a  Dew  fabric,  recently  invented,  and  called  vegetable  leather^  guin-elastic  vellum, 
and  metallic  titswe^  which  will  admit  of  the  roughest  use,  and  are  capable  of 
being  handled  for  years  without  any  injury,  and  can  be  rolled  or  folded  up 
when  not  in  use.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  printing  outline  maps,  charts,  and 
diagrams  of  all  kinds  on  this  fabric,  which  can  be  rolled  up  when  not  needed, 
and  which  can  be  washed  and  wiped  clean  with  sponge,  if  soiled  from  use,  or 
from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  school-room.  Both  sides  of  the  fabric  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  printing.  The  outline  maps,  if  made  of  suitable 
&bric,  can  be  filled  up  by  the  scholar,  and  the  pencil  marks  erased  by  the 
sponge.  Maps  of  this  material  can  be  so  made  as  to  exhibit  the  elevations  and 
dfffMriong  on  the  earth's  snr&ce. 

Globes. 

'Wt  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  from  three  ioches  to  three  feet,  made  of  the  fabric 
above  described,  such  as  vegetable  IrcUker,  or  gum-elastic  vellum.  When  em- 
bossed, they  show  the  elevatious  and  depressions,  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  water-courses  of  the  earth's  surface.  When  inflated  with  gas  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  they  float  about  the  room.  If  soiled,  they  can  b«  easily  cleaned 
writh  the  sponge,  and  will  bear  the  roughest  usage.  If  the  great  outlines  of  the 
glob«  only  are  printed,  the  pupil  can  be  exercised  in  filling  up  the  blank  with  a 
Jcad  pencil.  When  articles  made  of  this  fabric  come  into  demand,  our  schools 
rr^n  ht  famished  with  globes  almost  at  the  price  of  children's  toys,  and  thus 
ih&  g^reat  objection  of  expense  will  no  longer  prevent  the  introduction  of  this 
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toece  of  appantaSi  and  of  visible  illustration,  into  every  school  of  everj  gnde. 
When  not  inflated,  the  globe  of  three  feet  can  be  packed  away  in  a  space 
of  abom  as  many  inches. 

Floor  Clothe  or  Carpet. 

This  fabric  is  admirably  adapted  for  carpeting  the  aisles  of  a  school-rooni, 
both  to  prevent  reverberation,  and  to  secure  cleanliness.  It  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  will  wear  as  long  as  the  floor  itself. 


Blackboard  and  Desk  Covering. 

By  using  different  styles  of  this  fabric,  a  suitable  surface  of  any  desirable 
size  can  be  obtained  for  the  lead  or  slate  pencil,  which  can  be  attached  po^ 
manently  to  a  wall,  or  be  made  in  a  portable  form. 

It  can  be  attached  to  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  thereby  prevent  all  reveiberatioB. 
When  thus  applied,  it  will  nor  gather  dust,  or  wear  out,  like  cloth,  but  can  be 
kepi  clean  wiin  a  sponge,  and  will  wear  as  long  as  the  wood  itself.  The  fabric 
used  for  covering  a  desk,  can  be  of  the  same  style  of  fabric  as  that  used  for  a 
blackboard  or  slate,  and  thus  answer  all  the  purposes  of  either  of  these  aiticks 
of  apparatus. 

Sponge. 

An  article  is  made  of  the  gum,  leavened  and  raised  like  bread,  and  called  a 
sponge,  from  its  close  resemblance,  in  texture  and  uses,  to  the  natural  sponge. 
It  is  the  best  article  which  we  have  seen  for  erasing  marks  made  by  a  lead  or 
slate  pencil,  or  chalk,  on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard,  or  prepared  surface  of 
any  kmd  in  the  nature  of  tne  blackboard  ur  slate.  Besides  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  the*  sponge  in  such  applications,  it  will  remove  the  oiliness  which 
IS  frequently  communicated  to  tne  slate  by  the  hand,  &c.  It  is  also  inTal- 
nable  as  a  mop,  or  scrub,  or  shoe  mat,  at  the  door  of  the  school-house,  as  it  is 
not  injured  by  exposure,  or  the  roughest  and  most  constant  usage. 


Pen  and  PeneU  Wiper. 

The  article  used  for  making  the  sponge  can  also  be  made  into  a  pen-wiper, 
and  can  be  attached  to  the  inkstand,  (which  can  also  be  manufactured  of  the 
same  material.)  It  can  also  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lead  pencil,  or  to  the 
port-crayon,  or  handle  fur  the  more  convenient  use  of  the  crayon,  chalk,  or  slaie 
pencil.  It  will  work  much  closer  than  the  native  gnm,  and  is  admiraUy 
adapted  to  drawing  purposes. 

Calisthenie  Exercises. 

Every  school,  and  especiallv  every  school  fur  girls  and  young  ladies.  shooU 
be  supplied  with  swinp,  and  other  apparatus  for  developing,  expandmg,  and 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  chest  arms,  Ace,  and  for  these  purposes  several 
styles  of  this  fabric  are  admirably  adapted. 

« 

Drawing  and  Writing  TatUets. 

One  style  of  the  improved  metallic  fabric  is  admirably  adapted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  paper  or  slate,  for  introductory  exercises  in  writing  and  drawing,  as 
each  impiession  of  the  pencil  can  be  removed  by  the  sponge,  and  a  tnsh,  clean 
surface  as  constantly  secured.  The  same  material  can  be  used  for  books  for 
memoranda,  records  of  attendance,  returns  of  school  committees,  &c. 

The  excellence  of  this  fabric  for  all  school  purposes,  as  compared  with  paper, 
and  other  materials  used  for  similar  purposes,  consisis  in  lis  durability  and 
economy. 


LIBRARY. 


Btsrt  tchool  should  be  fumished  with  a  Library  which  shotdd  inchide^ 

1.  Books  on  schools  and  school-systeins,  lor  the  use  of  school  officers 
and  parents ;  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  for  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  of  teachers. 

2.  Books  of  reference,  for  the  use  principally  of  teachers. 

3.  Books  lor  circulation  among  the  pupils. 

4.  Books  for  circulation  among  the  parents,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Dvh 
trici,  or  neighborhood. 

In  the  arrangement,  and  furniture  of  a  school-house,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  Library. 

The  foUowing  catalogue  may  assist  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  books : 

Books  on  Education. 

The  School  and  School-master,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  (Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania.)  and  Greorge  B.  Emerson.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    Boston :  Fowle  and  Capen.    Price  tl>00.    551  pages.  « 

This  volume  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  late  James  Wad»- 
worth,  of  Geneseo.  New  York,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  common  schools  in  that  Stutc.  Its  general  principles  and  most 
of  its  details  are  applicable  to  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of  thecoontiy, 
and.  indeed,  to  all  seminaries  employed  in  giving  elementary  instruction. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  directed  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  each  of  the  school 
librarieR  of  New  York,  at  his  expense,  and  his  noble  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  rcBpect  to  the  schooU  of  Massac Iiusetts,  by  tlie  Hon.  Martin 
Brimmer,  of  Boston. 

OONTKNTS.  PART  I.  IntnMiiictinn.  Cnaptbr  I.  KoroTioir  of  tub  Pboplx.  See.  I. 
What  i«  Kducatlon.  Sh:  II.  Prevniiini;  Errorx  in  regard  fn  llie  NftMirearKl  Ciid  oi  Education. 
9ie  111.  The  rame  Subi(>ct  coiitii]ii»-d  Src.  IV.  Sain<'  8ub;rcl  continue rJ.  Sk.  V.  What  is 
tbc  Edaca^ion  most  needed  bv  tb<>  American  People.  S>e.  Vl.  The  Imiiortance  of  Education, 
1.  To  tlie  Ind'Tidiial.     See.  Vll.  The  ImpurratXf  of  Education.   2.  To  Society. 

Cn^PTBRlI  Common  Schools.  Sfr  I  Relarinn  ol' Common  ScUoola  ro  other  Means  of 
£duca:ion.  Sre.  II  Presntf  State  of  Comm  n  Sehoott— I.  School-houuf.  2  Manners.  3. 
■orala  See.  III.  Same  Suhfeet  e*mlinved  —4.  Inf ellecfual  Instruction.  6.  Irregular  Attend- 
ing. Sec  IV  Ifimteon  Common  SehoUebe  improved  ?~^l.  Discussion.  2.  Female  Teachers. 
»  onion  or  ll»|th  School*.  4.  Conrolidarion  nf  D:»tricrs.  See.  V.  The  Improrenient  of  Com- 
"M  SehooU  eontimted.  Organization  in  Cities.— I.  District  System.  2.  Monitorial.  3. 
richer  8vst»-m.  4.  American  avittem.  6.  Iliveralty  of  Class  books.  See.  VI.  Same  Suhjeetf 
eMfr'Mietf —Education  ofTeaclnrs. 

CONTENTS.  PART  II.  Introduction.  Book  I.  QrAUTiBS.  Chap.  I.  Mental  and 
■waL  important  in  a  T«*acher     Chap.  II.  Ileaiih.     Exercise.    Diet.    Sleep.    Recreation. 

Book  IT.  Stvdibs.  CAq^  I.  I.hws  of  the  Creation.  Cht^t.  II.  Natural  Ijiws.  Chap.  IIL 
Jadcpendence  of  tb«  Natural  I.aW8.  C/rop.  IV.  Iliglier  Studies.  Chap.  V.  Advantages  of  a 
TWher's  Ufe. 

Book  in.  DtrriBS.  Gl«p.  1,  To  Hlmseir.  SelfCuiture.  C/iop.  II.  To  his  Pupils,  to  five 
wm  means  of  Knowledge.  Chap.  HI.  To  Kis  Pupils,  to  form  their  Moral  Character.  Ckeip, 
iVTohTs  Pupils,  Caltlvallon  of  their  Pmwirs.  Chap.  V.  Communication  of  KnowlMigSi 
(Aop.  VI.  To  his  Fellow-TeacherB.    Cke^.  VII.  Tb  Parents  and  the  Community. 

BOOK  IV.  Thb  ^-crool.  Chap.  1.  Organization.  Chm.  II.  Instruction.  Oenend  PriiMSi* 
P>«>    Ck^.  10.  TcMshloff :  1.  ReadlQf.    fi.  BpeUloff.    3.  Ononur.    4.  Wrllli«.   &  Drssr- 
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iaf.    6.  Arithmetie.    7.  Acoounta.    8.  Oeographj.    9.  BMarj,    10.  PhjriokiX'     IL  Coa 
BMilioD.    CA<9».  IV.  OovemmeoC. 

Book  V.  Tu  Sorool-housb.  Cto.  f .  Situatton.  C%<qD.  11.  Siie.  C>^.  m.  PoriliM 
and  Amngemem.    CAa/».  IV.  Light.    Wanning.    Ventilation. 

The  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Thomas  H.  Palmer.    Boston:  Bianh, 
Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  1840.    pp.  263.    Price,  75  cents.* 

This  work  received  the  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  the 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1838,  for  "  the  best  Essay  on  a  syt- 

tem  of  Education  best  adapted  to  the  Common  Schools  of  our  country.'* 

CONTENTS.  PART  I.  Chapter  I.  Introductorr.  Chapter  11.  Who  are  our  Schoclaitt' 
tera.  Chapter  III.  Phvgieal  Education.  Chapter  IV.  lotelleetaat  Bdncation.  Chapter  V.  la- 
laUeoctMl  Education,  continued.    Chapter  \l.  Moral  Education.    Chapter  YVk.  RccapitaialMa. 

PART  n.  Chapter  I.  Introductory.  Chapter  11.  Physical  Education.  Catapter  111.  Ttxri- 
•al  RrtncAtion.  continued.    Chavter  IV.  Pi ivaical  Education,  continued.    CSkovfer  V.  lnlflUe6» 


Education,  continued.  C9%a»f6r  VIIl.  Intellectual  Education,  eonlinaed.  Chapter  lA.  nui- 
lectual  Education,  eontinuea.  Chapter  X.  Intellectual  Education,  concluded.  GSI^^er  XL 
Moral  Education.    Chapter  XII.  Moral  Education,  continued.    Gtapfer  Xlil.  ConoluaoB. 

The  Teacher  Taoght,  by  Emerson  Davis,  late  Principal  of  tlie 
Westfield  Academy.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  1839. 
pp.  79.    Price  37  i  cents. 

This  valuable  work  was  first  published  in  1833,  as  '^  An  Abstract  of  a 

Course  of  Lectures  on  School-keeping." 

Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises,  By  William  A.  Alcott  New 
Fork:  Mark  H.  Newman.    Price  37  cents. 

The  chapters  in  this  little  work  were  first  published  in  the  Connecticat 

Common  School  Journal,  in  1841.    The  various  suggestbosand  methods 

are  highly  practical. 

Taeort  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  David  P.  Pa^e.  Prinripsl 
of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School    New  Yoi^ :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

CONTENTS.  CraptsbL  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher.  Cbaftbk  a  ll«B|iooail»ilitroi  A* 
Teacher.  See.  L  The  Neglected  Tree.  See.  II.  Extent  of  Reaponaibility.  Sec  III  The  Aa- 
bumPriann.  ChaptsrIIL  Habita  of  the  Teacher.  CHAPraa  IV.  Litcrarj  Qnalifieatioai  a 
the  Teacher.  C&aptbr  V.  Right  Views  of  Eiiucalion.  Craptbr  VL  Right  Mode*  of  Teaeh 
tng.  Snc.  I.  Pouring- in  Proceea.  See.  II.  Drawing-out  Proceaa.  See.  ul.  The  oaore  BDcel* 
lent  War.  See.  IV.  Waking  up  Mind.  See.  V.  Remarka.  Chaptsb  VII.  Condncting  Rccka 
tfona.  Chapter  VIIL  Exciting  an  Interest  in  Study.  See.  I.  IncentiTea.  BmulatiuB.  S». 
VL  PrUea  and  Rf^warda.  See.  111.  Propfr  Licentivea.  Chaptsr  IX.  School  GoTeramcfll. 
Bee.  1.  Requ  Kites  in  the  Teacher  for  GoTernment.  See.  IL  Means  of  aecuriog  GoodOrda. 
See.  III.  Puniahmentaf  Improper.  Pfoper.  Sec.  IV.  Corporal  Puniahmoit.  5te.  V.  Liaiiia' 
dona  and  Suggeatlona.    Chaptsr  X.  School  Arrangementa.    See.  I.  I'lan  of  Itey'a  Wort 

e.  11.  Interrupt  ona.    See.  III.  Rt-ceaaea.    <Slec.   IV.  Aaaignment  of  Le««oaa.    See  V.  t*- 


Tlewa  See.  VI.  Examinatlona,  Exhibitions,  Celebrations.  Chaptbr  XL  The  Teacher's  B» 
lation  to  the  Pareiita  of  hia  rupils.  Chaptkr  XII.  The  Teacher's  Care  of  his  Health.  Chap 
YXB  XIII.  The  Teacher'a  Relation  to  hia  Profeasion.  Chaptbr  XIV.  Miacellaneoos  Sna» 
tiona  fliEf-  I.  Things  to  be  avoided.  See.  VL  Things  to  be  performed.  Chaptbr  XV.TM 
Bewarda  of  the  Teacher. 

Hints  and  Methods  for  the  use  of  Teachers.    Hartford:  PriM 
85  cents. 

This  volume  is  made  up  principally  of  selections  from  publicatioiitoB 

methods  of  teaching,  not  easily  accessible  \  and  under  each  subject  dii* 

eussed,  reference  is  made  to  various  volumes,  where  additional  sugges* 

tions  can  be  found. 

The  District  School  as  it  was,  by  one  who  went  to  it,  (i&R 
Warren  Burton.)    New  York:  J.  OrviUe  Taylor,  1838. 

In  this  amusingr  picture  of  *^  the  lights  and  shadows''  of  school  life  ai  it 

was  in  New  England  twenty  years  ago,  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 

some  of  our  District  Schools  as  they  are,  will  recognize  the  school-hoase, 

books,  practices,  and  methods  with  which  they  are  too  fa 
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CoRrBMioitt  OP  A  School-master,  by  Dr.  Wflliam  A.  Aloott  New 
Yotk :  Mark  H.  Newman.    Price  50  cents. 

If  our  teachers  will  read  these  confessions  of  errors  of  omission  and 

eommission,  and  the  record  which  it  gives  of  real  excellencies  attained  by 

the  ateps  of  a  slow  and  laborious  progress,  they  will  save  themselves 

the  mortification  of  the  first,  and  realize  earlier  the  fruits  of  the  last. 

Few  men  have  the  moral  courage  to  look  their  former  bad  methods  so 

directly  in  the  face.    Every  young  teacher  should  read  this  book. 

OONTBNTB.    Cbavtsk  L  Mr  Invroouotiow  to  School  KasFiico.    Seeticn  I.  Preptfs 
tkm  and  Eiuaf«>Bent.    Section  II.  The  EzKininatiou.    Section  III.  My  CoKiUtions. 
'    CHAVTBall.    MvPnaTYBAR.    dSre/uifi  I.  Pint  dar  of  School,    filerfion  11.  General  Conrw 
of  iBOtructioo.    Section  in   Particular  Errora.    Seetum  IV.  Rvliyioua  Extrciacs. 

CvAVTsa  III.    Mt  SaooND  Ybar.    Section  I.  Coone  of  loAtrucUon.    Seetum  II.  Serioua 


CSArraa  IV.  MrTsiao  Ybar.  Section  I.  Complaiot  to  the  Grand  Jurora.  Section  H. 
iBCrodnciioii  of  a  New  School  Book.    Sectinn  III.  MrtrtiiiK  of  the  Schools. 

ChtAPTBR  V.    PooRTH  AND  PirtH  Ybarb.    Section  I.  Mode*  of  Punishiny.    Section  II.  At- 

lendiof  to  other  Employmenta.    Section  III.  Late  ETeninf  Viaita.    Section  IV.  Sludira  and 

|§Hh^44 

Chaftbr  VI.    Mr  Sixth  YSar.    Section  I.  Teaching  by  the  Year.    Tenna  and  Object. 
._    _  ...       j^.      


II.  De*cnplion  of  the  School  and  School-house,  election  III.  FiraC  Eflbrta  at  Im- 
proTemeot.  Punctuality.  fiteMofi  IV.  Methoda  and  DlM^iplioe.  Slec/ton  V.  Schools  Neflected 
Df  Parents.    Section  VI.  School  Libraries.    Section  VII.  Improper  Compxaj.    Example. 

Chaptbr  VII.  Mr  Sbvbkth  Ybar.  Section  I.  DiTided  Attention.  Section  II.  Teaching 
•B  ibe  Sttbbsrh. 

CHAFraa  VIII.  Mr  Eighth  Ybar.  Section  I.  General  Account  of  my  School.  Seetim  II. 
Caoaea  of  Failure. 

CHArTBR  IX.  Mr  Nimth  Tbab.  Section  I.  A  Novel  Bnterpriae.  Section  II.  MeChoda  of 
TeaehiDf.    Dwcipline. 

Chaftbr  X.  Mt  Expbribmob  ab  a  School  Vibitor.  Section  I.  Examination  of  IVachera. 
Sbtrfiiii  II.  Special  Vtaits  to  Schools.  Section  III.  Meetlnga  for  Improvement  Section  IV. 
Introdoctioo  of  a  New  Readinv  Book. 

Cravtbr  XI.  Mt  Tbhth  ybar  in  School.  Section  I.  Commencement  of  School  iSte- 
fMM  n.  Spelling.  Reading.  Writing,  etc.  Section  III.  Teaching  Geography.  Section  IV.  A 
Avetieal  Exerciae.  Seetum  V.  Experiment  in  Teaching  Etymology.  Section  VI.  Teaching 
OnhafFBphy.  Section  VIL  Porcing  Knowledge.  Section  VIII.  Teaching  Pupila  to  sit  atilH 
aeetiom  IX.  My  Moral  Inltoence.  Section  X.  My  III  Health.  Section  XI.  Countenancing  tha 
flporlB  of  my  Pttpda.    iSwImm  XII.  Diactpline. 

The  School  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  London.    Hartford:  Reeddt  Bar- 
ber, 1839.    pp.  223.    Price  50  cents. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  is  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gal- 

laudet,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  given  of  the  general 

wnmdness  of  the  views  presented  by  the  English  author. 

Teachers'  Institute,  by  W.  B.  Fowle.    Boston. 

Teaching  a  Science:  Thb  Teacher  an  Artist,  by  Rev.  B.  R. 
HalL    New  York :  Baker  &,  Scribner. 

Corporal  Punishment,  by  Lyman  Cobb.  New  York:  Mark  H. 
N^ewman. 

School  Keeping,  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.  Philadelphia :  John 
Grigg,  183L 

The  Scbool-mastbb's  FRiBND.with  the  Committee-man's  Guide,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  pp^  360.  New  York,  Roe  Lockwood,  415,  Broaa- 
way.  1835. 

Thb  Teacher,  or  Moral  Influences  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Young,  by  Jacob  Abbott  Boston,  Whipple  dc  Damrell,  Na 
9  Comhill,  Boston.    Price  75  cents. 

Tbeort  op  Teaching,  with  a  few  practical  Illustrations,  by  a  Teacher. 
Boston :  E.  P.  Peabody,  1841.    pp.  128. 

District  School,  by  J.  Orville  Taylor.  New  York:  Haip«r  4k 
Brothers,  1834.  ' 
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Lectures  on  Education,  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Maan- 
chusetts  Board  of  Education.'  Boston :  Fowie  &  Capen,  1845.  Pp.338. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  volume  embrace  seven  lectures,  most  of  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Annual  Common  School  Conventions,  held  in  the  several 
counties  of  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  '39,  '40,  '41,  and  '42.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  this  form  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation.  No  mail, 
teacher,  committee,  parent,  or  friend  of  education  generally,  can  read 
these  lectures  without  obtaining  much  practical  knowledge,  and  witboot 
being  fired  with.a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause.  * 

CONTENTS.  LethtTt  I.  Metna  and  Objecu  of  Common  School  Edueatioa.  Ijittmt  H 
Special  Preparation,  a  prerrquisife  to  Teaching.  Lecture  III.  The  Neceadtj  of  Bducatioa  ii 
a  Repub  ican  GovemroenL  £«c/Mre  IV.  What  Qod  does,  and  what  He  leases  for  Mati  lo  do,  to 
the  work  of  Education.  LeeturtS.  An  Historcal  View  of  Education;  ahowing  iu  D^hCj 
and  ita  DegradaUon.  Ledurt  VI.  On  Diatrict  School  Librariea.  Uchtn  VIL  On  School  Pas- 
iahmenta. 

Locke  and  Milton  on  Education.    Boston:  Gray  db  Brown,  1830. 

The  Education  of  Mothers,  by  L.  Aim^-Martin.  Philaddphia: 
Lea  d&  Blanchard,  1843. 

Education  and  Health,  by  Amariah  Brigham.  Boston:  Marah. 
Capen  db  Lyon,  1843. 

Db.  Gbanning  on  Self  Culture.  Boston :  Monroe  db  Co.  Pfioe 
33  cents. 

Mtss  Sedgwick  on  Self  Training,  or  Means  and  Ends.  Nev 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  two  volumes,— the  first  written  with  special  reference  to  yoong 
men,  and  the  last,  to  young  women,  should  be  read  by  all  young  teachers, 
who  would  make  their  own  individual  character,  attainments,  and  eoo- 
dttct,  the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  their  profession. 

The  Ibllowing  works  have  special  reference  to  instruetbn  in  Infant  and 
Primary  Schools : 

Exercises  FOR  THE  Senses.  London:  Charles  Kniffht  &.  Co.  Pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Uifiusion  of  Um- 
ful  Knowledge. 

LBesoNS  ON  Objects  :  as  given  to  children  between  the  ages  of  ax 
and  eight,  in  a  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam,  Sussex,  by  C.  Mayo. 
London:  Seeley,  Bumside  dc  Seeley,  Fleet  street,  1845. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  to  children  between  the  aires  of  eigbt 
and  ten,  and  by  the  author  of  *' Lessons  on  Objects.''  Lon&n:  Seeley, 
Burnside  dc  Seeley,  1846. 

Patterson's  Zoology  for  Schools.    London. 

Model  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers,  by  the  author  of 
<<  Lessons  on  Objects."  Parts  L  and  II.  London :  Seeley,  Bumside  & 
Seeley,  1846. 

Wilderspin's  Infant  System.  London:  James  8.  Hodgson,  IIS 
Fleet  street 

Wilderspin's  Elementary  Education.  London:  James  S.  Hodgson. 

Chambers'  Educational  Course, — Infant  Education,  from  two  to 
six  years  of  age.     Edinburgh:  W.  R.  Chambers. 

pRACTicA  L  Education,  by  Maria  Edge  worth.  New  York :  Harper  A 
Brothers,  1835. 
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The  ioUowing  works  will  exhibit  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  progroM  and 
conditioo  of  education  in  Europe. 
Smith's  History  op  Education.    Harper  &,  Brothers.     Price  50 


This  work  is  substantially  an  abridgement  of  the  great  German  work 
of  Schwartz,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  only  for  its  his 
tortcal  view  of  the  subject,  but  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  be  recognized  in  every  system  of  education. 

Bibeb's  Mgmoib  op Pestalozzi,  and  his  plan  of  Educatron.  London: 
I.  Souter,  1831. 

Educational  Institotions  op  Dr.  Fellenberg,  with  an  Appendix 

containing  Woodbridge's  Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     London:  Longman, 

1842. 

Report  on  Edpcation  in  Europe,  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 
Philadelphia:  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  1829.    pp.  666. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  D.  D.    Boston:  Thomas  H.  Webb  &,  Co.     Price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  (Massachusetts) 
Board  of  Educatwn,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  1843.  Boston:  Fowie  and 
Capen.    Price  25  cents. 

These  three  reports  introduce  the  teacher  into  the  school-rooms  of  the 

best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  observations  and 

experience  of  men  who  have  been  trained  by  a  thorough  preparatory 

course  of  study  and  practice  at  home,  to  the  best  methods  of  classification, 

aistraction,  and  government  of  schools,  as  pursued  abroad. 

Account  op  the  Edinguroh  Sessional  School,  Edinburgh,  by 
John  Wood.    Boston:  Monroe  dc  Francis,  1830. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Puulic  Ins>truction  in  Prussia,  translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Long,  1835. 

WiLLM  ON  the  Education  op  the  People,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Prof.  Nichol.    Glasgow:  1847. 

Manual  op  the  System  op  Primary  Instruction  pursued  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  London:  1838. 

Minutes  op  the  Proceedings  op  the  Committee  op  Council  oh 
Education,  from  1838  to  1844.    London :  8  vols. 

Stow's  Training  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Semi- 
nary.     Edinburgh:  1840. 

An  Outline  op  the  Methods  op  Teaching,  in  the  Model  School  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.    Dublin :  I.  S.  Folds,  184a 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  in* Holland.  London: 
1835. 

Girardin's  Report  on  Education  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  dbc  Paris: 
1835. 

Hickson's  Account  op  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools.  London: 
Taybr  and  Walton,  1840. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  op  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion for  Masters  op  Primary  Schools,  by  B.  S.  Denzel,  President  of 
Royal  Training  College  for  School-masters  at  Esslingen.  6  vols.  Stut- 
gEuti,  1839. 

This  IS  considered  the  most  complete  German  Treatise  on  the  subject 
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LbCTORES  ANP  PROCBBDINOS  OF  TBS  AmBRICAII  iNSTITirrB    OV    bh 

■TRUCTION  from  1830  to  1847.    Eighteen  volumeo.    Boston:  Ticknor. 

These  volumes  embrace  more  than  150  lectures  and  essaysi  oa  a  gnaX 
variety  of  important  topics,  by  some  of  the  ablest  seholars  and  most 
oessful  teachers  in  the  ooontry. 


OONTBNTS.— Vol.  1,  for  1830.  Introdoctonr  Dlicmirw,  br  Prtwident  Waglamd.  _ 
L  Phys.cal  Education,  by  John  C.  tVarren.  M.  D.  Lecture  IL  The  DeTelopment  of  the  Ib- 
tellectual  F<iculiita,  and  on  Teaching  Oeo|nraphy,  by  Jamee  O.  Carter.  Ltdmre  IIL  The  In- 
fuki  Sciiool  System,  b?  WiUiam  Ruaedl.  Lecture  IV.  The  SpclUof  of  Worda,  and  a  ■M.anl 
MeCbod  of  Trachin^  ttieir  Meaninc,  by  Oideon  P.  Thajfer.  Ledmre  V.  Lyceuiaa  and  Soeie- 
tiea  for  the  Diffuaion  of  Uaefut  Knowledge,  hv  Nehemiak  Clemelmnd.  LeetureVL  Pncticat 
Method  of  Teaching  Rhetoric,  by  Samuel  P.  Newman.  Lecture  VII.  Gcometrj  and  Ataebn, 
by  F.  J.  Qrund.  Lecture  VIII.  The  Monitorial  Syitem  of  Inatruction,  by  Hany  K.  uHeer. 
Lecture  IX.  Vocal  Muaic,  by  WiUiam  C.  Woodhridge.  Lecture  X.  Lioeikr  llra«i«|.  bf 
WaUer  R.  Johneon.  Lecture  XL  Arithmetic,  by  Warren  Cotbum.  Lecture  XIL  Oaarrri 
i«aming,  by  GmuUue  O,  FVUon.  Lecture  XIII.  TIte  Conatructioii  and  Wurambiog  af  SebMlr 
Booma  and  School  Apparatua,  by  WiUiam  J.  Adame. 

Vol.  II,  for  &831.  Introductory  Lecture,  br  Jamee  Walker.  Lecture  I.  Edncati—  •rP^ 
malflik  by  George  B.  Emereon.  Lecture  If.  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  AbbeU.  l^etun 
m.  Uaefulneaa  of  Lyceuma,  br  S.  C.  PhiUipe.  Lecture  IV.  Education  of  the  PiTe  Senan,  ly 
WUHam  H.  Brooke.  Lecture  V.  The  Meana  which  may  be  employed  to  atimulale  the  Slutfetf 
without  the  aid  of  Emulation,  by  John  L.  Parkhurat.  Lecture  VI.  Orammar,  by  Oedi 
Bremn.  Lecture  VII.  Inliuenceof  Academieaand  l^gh  Sehoola  ou  Conunon  8ch€ial%  \f  WA- 
Ham  C.  FwBter.  Lecture  VIII.  Natural  Hialory  aa  a  Branch  of  Common  Educalioa,  Hj  Ck- 
ment  Durgin.    Prise  Eaaay  on  Bchool-Houaea,  by  W.  A.  JUeott. 

Vol.  Ill,  for  1832.'IotroductorT  Diacoorae,  by  rnmcie  C.  Oray.  Lecture  L  The  bcS 
Melhoda  of  Teaching  the  Liring  Languagea,  br  George  TScknor.  laetun  IL  Sobc  of  the 
Diaeaaea  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  Q.  Hayward.  M  D.  Lecture  III.  The  Utility  of  Via.Mc  llla^ 
tratlona,  by  Walter  H.  Johneon.  Lecture  IV.  The  Moral  Inlluencea  of  Phyaical  dcieoce,  by 
John  Pienttmt.  Lecture  V.  Prise  Eaaay.  on  the  Teaching  of  Penmanahip,  b/  B.B.  feeter. 
Lecture  Vi.  Nature  and  Meana  of  Early  EducMtion,  aa  deduced  firom  Expeneoce,  by  A.  B. 
Heott,    Lecture  VII.  On  Teaching  Orammar  and  Compoaitioni  by  .iaa  Rand. 

Vol.  IV,  for  1833.— Introductory  Lecture,  br  WiUiam  StdUvan.  Lecture  L  On  the  Impor- 
tanee  of  a  l&ow  ledge  of  the  Principles  oi  PFiy8.ology  to  Parents  and  Teachera,  by  Edmord 
Me^de^  M.  D.  Lecture  II.  The  Claaaiflcation  of  Schools,  Ly  Samuel  M.  Bumeide.  Lec- 
ture III.  Primary  Education,  by  Oonfner  B.  Perry.  Lecture  IV.  Emulation  m  Schools  by 
Leonard  Withington,  Lecture  V.  The  beet  Method  of  Teaehing  the  Ancient  LaosuMRa,  by 
Atoheue  S.  Packard.  Lecture  VI.  Jacotot'a  Method  of  Instruction,  br  Cfeorge  W.  Grtnu 
Lecture  VII.  The  best  Method  of  Teaching  Oeographr,  bjr  W.  C.  WoodkridMe,  Uttere  VUL 
Meceasltr  of  Educating  Teachers,  by  SamuO,  R.  Had.  Lecture  IX.  The  Adaplatton  of  Intst- 
lectual  Philiiaophy  to  Instruction,  1^  Abuah  R.  Baker.  Lecture  X.  The  best  Mode  of  Teady 
ing  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin  Hale. 

Vol.  V.  1834.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  Gale6  CueMuM.  Lecture  L  The  beat  Mode  el  Rs 
ing  the  Attention  of  the  Young,  hy  Warren  Burton.  Lecture  II.  The  Intprorement  whidi 
ssay  be  made  in  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools,  br  Stephen  Fhrhey.  Leemre  UL  Duties 
of  Parents  in  regard  to  the  Schoola  where  their  Children  are  Inatructed.  by  Jaath  AhbA 
Lecture  IV.  Maternal  Inairuction  and  Management  o(  Infant  Schoola.  by  M.  M.  CaHL  Lafurt 
V.  Teaching  the  Elements  of  Mathematica/by  7*Aor/MM  Shenein.  Lecture  VI  TheDaagrroot 
Tendency  to  Innovat  iona  and  Extremes  in  Education,  by  Hubbard  Window.  Lecture  VU.  Ca> 
Ion  of  Manual  with  Mental  Labor,  in  a  System  of  Education,  by  Beriah  Cheen.  Lecture  VIIL 
The  History  and  Uata  of  Chemiatij,  by  C.  T.  Jackeon.  Lecture  IX.  Natural  History  si  a 
Study  in  Common  Schoola,  by  A.  A.  Goutd^  M.  D.  Lecture  X.  Science  of  Goremmeat  u  a 
Branch  of  Popular  Education,  by  Joeeph  Story. 

Vol.  VL  for  1836.— Introdnctonr  Lecture,  by  W.  H.  Fumeee,  LectureL  The  Btudyef  tbs 
Classics,  br  A .  Croeby.  Lecture  11.  Education  for  an  Ajrricuitural  People,  by  Samma  ffett,  Jr. 
Lecture  In.  Political  Influence  of  Schoolmasters,  by  £.  Waehbum.  Lecture  IV.  State  tad 
Prospects  of  t tie  German  Population  of  this  Country,  br  H.  Bokum.  Lecture  V.  Relkioai  Ed- 
ocation,  by  R.  Park.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Philoaimhy  eiihe 
Mind  to  an  Instructor,  by  J.  Oregg.  Lecture  VII.  Buds  of  School  Discipline,  by  Oemy  L 
McKean.  Lecture  VIIL  Importance  and  Meana  of  Cultiratingthe  Social  Affecliona  amoag  Pd- 
pUa,  by  J.  Blanchttrd.  Lecture  IX.  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Bducation,  br  T.  B.  fl».  Lec- 
ture X.  Management  of  a  Common  SchooL  by  7*.  Dwight^  Jr.  Lecture  XL  Moral  and  Spirii- 
nal  Culture  in  Early  Education,  by  R.  C.  Watereton.  Lecture  XII.  Moral  Vacs  of  the  Stud;  cf 
Natunl  History,  by  W.  Channing,  M.  D.    Lecture  XIIL  Schoola  of  the  Ana,  \j  W,  Jebmem. 

Vol.  VII.,  for  \fQR.^Lecture  1.  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Samud  O.  Howe^  M.  D.  I«^ 
tare  IL  Thorough  Teaching,  by  WiUiam  H.  Brooke.  Lecture  IIL  Phraiology,  or  **  The  Hour 
I  lire  in,"  by  WiUiam  A.  Aleatt.  Lecture  IV.  Incitements  to  Moral  and  Intellectual  WeltDwa^, 
by  J,  H.  Belcher.  Lecture  V.  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Comm<Ni  8cboc»la,  Iw  Bmmi 
KtmbaO.  Lecture  VI.  Methods  of  Teaching  Elocution  in  Schools,  by  7*.  D.  PTkime.  Lte- 
ture  VII.  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  on  CirUisation,  bf  H.R,  (Meamekmd,  Xscfart  TUL 
School  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  lUli. 

Vol.  VIIL,  for  1937.— Introductory  Discourse,  br  Rer.  EHpha  White.  Lecture  L  Sodyof 
the  Clsssica,  by  John  MulUgan.  Lecture  II.  Moral  Edocattoa,  by  Joehua  Batem.  LecturelB. 
Study  of  Natural  History,  by  John  Lewie  RueaeU.  Lecture  IV.  Comparatire  Mertts  of  Prirste 
sod  Public  Schoola,  by  Theodore  Bdeon.    Lecture  V.  Elocution,  by  ikipid  Fbodick,Jr.    Ln- 
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9  VL  Befartioii  betweea  Um  Board  of  TnutcM  uid  the  VMoHtj  of  a  nnhrenily,  Ae..  bj  Jas- 
per A4am9.  Lecturt  VIL  School  Reform,  or  Teachen*  Beminariea,  br  CkarttB  Bntoka.  £«o> 
lart  Vlll.  TeachlQf  of  Compoaition  in  Scbookft.  hj  R.  O.  Parker,  Ltetun  IX.  Svila  of  tha 
Present  Syalem  of  Primarr  Inatniction,  by  Thtmaa  H.  Palmer.  Ledure  X.  Reading  and 
Declamation,  b/  Wittiam  JatntU, 

Vol.  UL  for  1838.— Xectere  L    Literary  Reaponaibility  of  Teaehera.b7  CharUe  Whita.    Le§- 


w«s  m>.  •  .le  Head  and  the  Heart ;  or.  The  ReilitiTe  Iniponance  of  InteJleciuai  and  Moral  Cal> 
tore,  by  ElUka  Bartiett.  LeOure  Ut  Vocal  MuniC  in  Common  dchoola,  br  Joteph  Harring* 
fM»,  Jr.  Lecture  IV.  Model  fleboola,  by  TTkomae  D,  Jamea.  Lecture  V.  Obserrationa  on  tna 
School  S^em  of  Connecticut,  by  Denteon  (Xmeted.  Lecture  VI.  Teachiof  of  Eifliah  Gram- 
mar, byJLO  Parker.  Lecture  VII.  Mutual  Dutica  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  David  P. 
Page.    Lecture  VIIL  Blan,the  Subject  of  Education,  by  Samud  O.  Geodrieh. 

Vol.  X,  for  1839  —Introductory  Uiscourse,  The  Education  of  a  Free  People,  by  Robert  Bat^ 


MBlee.  Lecture  V.  Division  of  Labor  In  Initruction.  by  Tkomae  Ciuhing^  Jr.  Lecture  VL  The 
Claims  of  our  Ago  and  Country  upun  Teachers,  by  David  Mack.  LtUure  VII.  Procress  of 
Mor«l  Science,  and  its  Application  to  the  Buaineas  of  Practical  Life,  by  Alexander  H.  Bverett. 
Lecture  VIIL  The  Comparatire  Results  of  Education,  by  7*.  P.  Rodman^  Lecture  IX.  Phyd- 
cal  Education,  by  Abel  L.  Piereon^  M.  D. 

Vol.  IL  Nbw  Bbrois,  for  ^&^fi.— Lecture  I.  Intelleetoal  Education  In  Harmony  with  Moral 
sad  Physical,  by  Jeekma  Batee.  Lecture  II.  Results  to  be  aimed  at  in  School  Instruction  and 
Diaeiptne,  by  T.  Cuaking^  Jr.  Lecture  111.  Duty  of  Visiting  Schools,  by  Tkomae  A.  Greene. 
Lecture  IV.  Objects  and  Means  of  School  Instrueiion,  by  A.  B,  Muetey.  Lecture  V.  Courtesy, 
and  its  Connection  with  School  Instruction,  by  O.  P.  jTuKuer.  Lecture  VL  On  tbs  Brain  and 
the  ftomach,  by  Ueker  Pareone^  IL  D.  Lecture  VU.  Common  Complaints  made  afainst 
Teachers,  by  Jacob  AbbM, 

Vol.  XH,  for  1841.— Leeft«re  L  Best  Method  of  Preparing  and  Using  Spelling- Books,  by  J9kr- 
•ee  Manm.  Lecture  If.  Best  Method  of  Exercising  the  Different  Fkculties  of  toe  Mind,  by  Wm. 
B.  /Vieie.  Xecfwrelll.  Education  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  by  7*.  Parker.  Lecture\y.  Impor* 
tance  of  the  Natural  Sciences  In  our  8)  stem  of  Popular  Education,  by  A.  Gray.  Lecture  V. 
Moral  Cuhure  Essential  to  InteUcctnal  Education,  by  E.  W.  Robineen.  Lecture  VI.  Simpli- 
city of  Character,  as  Affected  br  the  Common  Systems  of  Education,  by  J.  9.  Dmight.  LeC' 
tare  VIL  Use  of  the  Globes  in  Teaching  Geography  and  Antronomy,  by  A.  Fletning.  Lecture 
VIIL  Elementary  Principles  of  ConatTtcOional  Law,  as  a  Branch  of  Education  in  Common 
Sehoolsi,  by  Sdward  A.  Lawrence. 

Vol.  XIII,  for  1812.— Lcefwrt  L  Moral  Edneation,  by  George  B.  Bmereom.  Lecture  U.  Unl> 
eenal  Language,  by  Samuel  G.  Hotee.  Lecture  111.  The  Ginrd  Collie,  by  E.  C.  Winee.. 
Lecture  IV.  School  Room,  as  an  aid  to  Self-Edncation,  by  A.  B.  Muxxey.  Lecture  V.  Moral 
Reaponcibility  of  Teachera,  by  WiUiam  H,  Weed.  Lecture  VI.  Hie  Teacher's  Daily  Prspar>> 
doa. 

Vol.  XIV,  for  18f3.— LeeCttre  I.  The  Bible  In  Comnfon  Schools,  by  Beman  Bitmphrey^D.  IK 
Lecture  II.  The  Classiflcation  of  Knowledge,  by  Solomon  Adame.  Lecture  III.  Moral  DignitT 
of  the  Teacher's  f  tffice^  Prof  /.  H.  Agnew.  Lecture  IV.  A  few  of  ihe  "*  Bows"  of  School* 
keeping,  by  Roger  S.  Hoeoard.  Lecture  V.  Advance  ment  in  the  Means  and  Methoda  af  Pubte 
lastmetion,  by  David  P.  Page.  Lecture  VI.  Reading,  by  C.  Pierce.  Lecture  VII.  Some  of 
Ch^  Duties  of  the  FaithAil  Teacher,  by  Alfred  Greenleqf.  Lecture  VIIL  Some  of  the  Defecta  of 
oar  Byitems  of  Education,  by  A  B.  Hubbard.  Lecture  IX.  Importance  of  out  Common 
Schools,  by  S.  J.  May. 

Vol.  XV,  for  1814.— Leefure  I.  The  Religioos  Element  in  Edneation,  tnr  CaMn  E.  Sloeee. 
Leehtre  II.  Female  Education,  by  WiUiam  RusoeO.  Lecture  III.  Some  or  the  Obstacles  to  the 
Greater  Success  of  Common  Schools,  by  Charfee  Northend.  Lecture  IV.  Seme  of  the  Dangera 
of  Teachers,  by  DaniAP.  GaUoup.  Lecture  V.  Natural  History  as  a  Regnhir  Clarale  In  our 
Seminaries,  by  Otariee  Brooke.  Lecture  VI.  Cls»e<cal  Instmciion,  by  A.  H.  Wdd.  Lecture 
Vn.  School  Discipline,  by  Jooeph  Rale.  Lecture  VIIL  Methods  of  Teaching  te  Read*  by  Sam- 
uel S.  Greene.  Lecture  iX.  The  Ihtfy  of  the  American  Teacher,  by  John  N.  BeOotee.  Leo- 
tetre  X.  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Form  of  GoTemmeni,  by  BoraeeMann, 

Vou  XVI,  for  1846.— LeefMre  I.  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Office,  by  Joel  Hateee^  D.  D.  Ad- 
dreoa.  The  Formation  and  Excellence  of  the  Female  Characrer,  by  Jbe/  Aneet,  D.  D.  Leo- 
tare  11.  The  Duties  of  Examining  Committees,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn.  Lecture  III.  The  Pep- 
feet  Teacher,  by  Denioon  Otmetead,  L.  L.  D.  Lecture  IV.  Physiology,  by  Edward  Jarvie,  M.  D. 
Lectmre  V.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  by  /*.  A.  Adame.  Lecture  VI.  County  Teachers'  Institutes, 
be  S&fem  Tbwn.  Lecture  VII.  Geography,  by  WiUiam  B.  fbwle.  Lecture  VIIL  Vocal  Mik 
BK  in  Common  Schools,  by  A.  N.  Johneon.    Lecture  IX.  History,  by  George  S.  Hiliard, 

Vol  XVIL  for  1845.— Jommal  of  Proceedlnn,  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report.  I^eo- 
liwe  I.  Heme  Preparation  for  School,  by  Jaeon  Whttwtan.  Lecture  n.  The  Influence  of  Moral 
upon  Intellectual  improTement.  by  H.  B.  Hooker.  Lecture  Ut.  The  Eesentlalsof  a  Commott 
School  Education,  and  the  conditions  most  fiiTorable  to  their  Attainment,  Mr  Rttfuo  Putnam. 
Leetatre  IV.  The  Education  of  the  FiKuItiea.  and  the  Proper  Bmploymcnl  of  Touag  Childran^ 
by  Shmuri  /.  May.  Lecture  V.  The  Obligation  of  Towns  to  Elevate  the  Character  of  ear  Com- 
moo  Schools,  by  Luther  B.  Lineeht.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  Cultivating  Taste  In  Earlj 
Lifo,  by  ilrM  PaHah.  Ltcture  VII.  On  Phoootypy  and  Phonography,  or  Speech- Writing  and 
Speech-Printing,  by  Stephen  P.  Andrewe.  Lecture  VHL  On  the  Study  of  the  BngRih  LaB> 
goagc,  by  D,  BunHugton. 

Vol.  XVm.  for  1847.— Journal  of  Proceedings.    List  of  Officers.    Lecture  I.  On  the  Stw^ 
of  Lansuage,  by  Hubbard  Winelow.    Lecture  IL  On  the  Appropriateness  of  Studies  totht  r 
of  M«Dtal  DercJopmsig,  by  ThomaaP.  Rodman. 
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9CaOOfL  ABCHrrECnTRB. 


Reports  and  Docukents  relating  to  the  Common  Scbooi 
System  of  Connecticut.     Hartford :  Case,  TifTany  &  Co. 

Thta  VotaiiM  ii  made  op  of  difbient  namben  of  Ihe  CoonactJeiit  Oommoo  Sehool  Jooml,  vtoefc 
eootain  M|»r«tv  doeumenti  of  ponnaiMnl  T«lin.  It  makM  a  laife  fiuafto  TohuM  of  401  yim  ii 
doobto  eolumaa,  and  Boaatt  type.    Prioe  $IM. 

I»~IX)bUMENTB  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COMMON  BCHOOLS  OP  CQNNKCrnarr, 

FROM  MAT,  1838,  TO  MAT,  18«L 

RSPORTS  of  Ihe  Boaid  of  Comminiooen  of  Coinnion  BehobK  for  1830, 1640, 1841, 1841 
Banard*!  Report — Legitlative  Doeuroent,  1838. 

**       AddrvMof  ttieBoaidof  OommfMtonenof  C.  atothePaople,  ISHw 

"       Firat  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  C.  C.  B.,  1838;  Seeood  do.  for  1840;  TUddswfa 
1841 ;  Fourth  do.  for  1848. 

**       Report  on  Edueatiun  in  other  Btatei  and  CoontHee,  1840. 

"  <•        Public  Sebooli  in  Boiton,  ProTidenoe,  Lowell,  Worentar,  dec,  184L 

"       Addren  on  Bchool-houtei  fn  1830. 

**       Report  on  Public  Bchoob  of  Hartford,  184L 

"       Remarkt  on  the  H  istorj  and  Condition  of  the  Sehool  Law*  of  Oonneetieal,  1841. 

**       Report  on  the  Le^l  Proriiion  reipecttn^  the  Edaeatioo  and  Emplojownt  of  GUHna  Ii 
Flaetoriei  in  ▼anom  Btatei  and  Coantriec 

**       Letter  to  a  Ooromittee  of  the  LegWatoie  on  the  Bxpeofea  of  the  Boarf  of  CBwmi«ii— i 
1841. 
Report!  of  School  Vititon  In  noit  of  the  Towns  in  Coaneettent,  for  )84D  to  IStt: 
Bommarj  of  the  Legialetion  of  the  State  reapeeting  Sehooli  from  164710 1830i 
Aet  to  pniride  for  the  better  Baperviiion  of  Common  Schools,  paesed  1838. 
Act  fiTiiw  additional  powen  to  School  Dittriets  and  School  Societiei,  1830. 
Rerwed  Gomraon  Sehool  Act,  1841. 
Report  and  Aet  fbr  repealing  the  Board  of  OommfMionen,  1849. 

n^DOCUMENTS  OR  ARTICLES  RESPECrTINO  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  OTBS 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Gooditioo  of  Public  Edoeatlon  In  Scotland,  Irebind,  Bni^and,  and  Walea,  fVon  variooi  iumhjw. 

*•  **  **  Holland,  by  Prof.  Baehe,  Cousin,  and  CuTier. 

"  «  **  PruMia,  by  Prof.  Baehe,  Cousin,  Wyse.  and  ProU  SkNM. 

u  u  u  Duchr  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  br  Prof.  Jamea. 

**  »"  **  Austria,  hj  Prof.  Turnbnll  and  Baehe. 

**   .  **  *'  Tuscany,  from  Qa.  Review. 

«  **  **  Switcertand,  from  Journal  of  Edoeatioo,  and  Prof.  Bactai 

******  Bavaria  aqd  Hanover,  by  Hawkins. 

******  Saxony,  by  Prof.  Bache. 

«  **  **  Russia,  by  Prof.  Stowe. 

******  France,  by  Mis.  Austin  and  Prof.  Baehe. 

******  Belfium,  rrom  Foreign  Qu.  Review. 

m^NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  TEACHERS*  SEMINARIEBL 

Histocy  of  Teachers*  Seminsries. 
BHays  on,  by  Rev.^T.  H.  GallaudeL 
Address  respecting,  by  Prof.  Stowe. 
Aeeonnt  ol^  in  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Jnlins. 

**       *•      France,  by  Guizot. 

**        **      Holland,  bv  Cousin. 

**       **      Europe,  by  Prof.  Baehe. 

**       **      Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Blana. 

**       **      New  Tork,  by  Mr.  Diz. 
Nennal  Seminary,  Glasgow. 
Tsadian*  Departments,  New  Tork. 


State  N(Minal  Sehool  at  Leadqgtoa, 
Borough  Road  School,  London. 
Primary  Normal  School,  at  IIaarlea^  (Bsllsnd. 
Seminuy  for  Teachers,  at 


Primary  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 

Brtlhl  and  Nemnii 

Normal  School  at  Venailles,  Fhinee. 
**  **  Kussnacht,  Switaeckad 

**  **  Beuggen,  •* 

•*  **  Ho^tL  •* 


IV^ACOOUNT  OF  PARTICULAR  SCHOOLS. 


Model  Infknt  School,  Glasgow. 

••       •  *•  **      London. 

Quaker  Street  Infant, 
Infant  Sehool  in  Lombardy. 

**  **         Rotleidam. 

Evening  Sekatlt. — SdUefs  of  indnutrf,  4^. 
Evening  School  in  London. 
Sehool  of  Industry  at  Norwood. 
"  **  Ealing. 

**  **  Lindfield. 

Gowen  Walk. 
Guernsey. 
Warwick. 
**    for  Jnvenile  Offenders,  Rotterdam. 
PnUie  SdUoU  of  Fariomo  Orodoi. 
Primary  Sehool  at  the  Hegne. 
Intermediate  School  at  Lc^en. 
Borough  Road  School,  London. 
Bamional  Sehool,  Edinburgh. 
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High  School,  Edinhmgh. 
School  for  the  Poor,  Amrterdam. 
Primary  Sehool,  Berlin. 

Dorothean  High  School,  ** 
Bunrher  School,  ** 

Higher  Buigher  School,  Potidaia. 
Lovell*B  Laneasterian  School,  New  Bav« 

Sekoolo  of  JljriemUmte,  4'«n  4» 
City  Trade  Scbooi,  BeHio. 
Commercial  School,  Leffhorn. 
Agricuhural  School  at  Tsmidemoylek 
Institute  of  Agricultore,  WntemMif; 
Sehool  of  Arts,  Edinbui|[h. 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Vienna. 
Technical  School,  Zurich 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  Berlin. 
Mechanie  Inatitotions,  London. 


Factory  Schools. 
Adalt  Sehoolk 


BOOKS  ON  BDUCATIOir.  337 

Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  for  1845, 
by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  Providence : 
C.  Burnett,  Jr. 


Act  tat  •Meiteioiaf  the  eondiUon  of  the  Publie  Bebooh,  ud  Iha  btllir  — Bf— — i  uA 

DMOt  of  tlw  laOM. 

CiKuiar  of  Goveraor  Fonnar. 

Ibturt  or  CoHHitnoMBR  or  Pvblic  Scboou. 
L  Moda  of  aaeeitoininf  the  eoodition  of  Publie  Sehooli,  and  Mm  wmm  of  popatar 

1.  By  panooftl  innectiun  and  iaqutry.    S.  Bv  oireukn  ■ddiMwrt  to  taaebtn  and  whool 

BitiMt.  3.  By  omeial  ntonM  and  rapocta  of  ichool  eoanaitttMi.  4.  By  HaHaaim  in  pabUe 
neetinf,  5—7. 
Q.  If aaaurat  adopted  to  improvo  the  public  kIiooI*  nodar  their  pwtent  otgaatBtloa,  and  prapaia 
the  way  for  a  more  ^MnpMe  and  eflleiont  lyitem  of  pablie  inelraetioo.  1.  By  piAlie  leeliireB. 
9.  By  eonvanatioa  and  nttora.  3.  By  eireulaUn^  tiacti,  periodieala,  and  doeomanti  ralatinf 
to  Kboob,  whool  syitenM,  dee.  4.  By  eilablithmg  a  Libiary  of  Bdooation  in  «ieh  lows. 
k.  By  aMoeiatiom  for  school  improvement  6.  By  aHt^nf  in  tta  mlaelioa  of  mod  teaeherk 
7.  By  a  more  ezteneive  employ ment  of  female  teaeherk  fi.  By  a  gradation  of  awoob.  0.  By 
Inaebert*  amueiationa,  or  inmtutee.    10.  By  an  itinerating  normal  eehool  afeney.    11.  By 


Sparing  the  way  for  one  normal  mKooI.    IS.  By  making  known  plane  of  eehooHiouem. 
By  eehool  appaiatui  and  library.    14.  Bv  * 
IS.  By  preparing  the  draft  of  eehool  act,  7—16. 


By  eehool  appaiatui  and  library.    14.  Bv  lyeeume,  Inetaieai  and  library  amoeiatione. 


UL  Daftets  in  the  former  onanintion  and  edminiatmtioB  of  the  Miem,  wilb  the  ontUna  of  tta 
azialing  oiganiiation.    1.  Sumnwrjr  of  dalacti.    8.  Ootllna  or  the  eyitem  aa  reotganiaed 

IV.  Cooditioo  of  the  public  echouK  with  remedies  for  exiating  delheti^  and  eoggaatione  fur  thek 
inereaeing  uMfulnom.  1.  Organitation.  8.  School-hoiMet.  9^  Selieol  atlamianee.  4.  Claa* 
•ilieatioo  of  sehooli.    i.  AgrieultumI  diilriote.  «.  MamdaotKring  diHriata.  7.  City  dialrieta. 

AvrBRBIZ.— DoCVMBHTe  RirCRRBD  TO  111  THB  RBPORT^ 

L  Cirenlar  to  Teaehen,  and  to  School  Committaee,         .......81 

n.  Topiea  of  Lectuies  on  Edueation,   ---..--•••-8| 

IlL  Aasoeiations  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  8ckooli»  -.-•«*.       -flg 

Washington  County  Assoeiation,         .......•••flg 

do.  do.     Teachers*  Inttitota,  --------.SS 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  .-..•-•--•80 

IV.  Educational  Tracts, 90 

V.  Books  and  Pamphlets,  relative  to  edueatfoo,  eirealalBd  to  tba  BiRta,       -       -       -       -    01 

VL  Catalofue  of  Books  in  Library  of  BdocatioB,      ......*.       .flB 

Educational  Periodicals,      ............89 

Vn.  Hiitovy  and  condition  of  the  leaislation  of  Rhode  Island  rseneetfng  public  leKoob,       -       07 
VIIL  Draft  of  an  act  respecting  pubflc  schools,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  its  provisloiM^     -  113 

IZ.  Act  ralatinf  to  PuhUe  Sehools,  passed  June,  1843, 137 

X.  fkatletical  Tables,  ralaling  to  population,  valuation,  axpeoditoree  of  the  Slata  aad  of  Iba 

several  towne,      -----------.-•  ]4| 

XL  AppocCionmant  of  the  Btata  appropriation  for  pablie  sehools,  for  1810,        •       •       -     US 

ZIL  SdMl-bouee  Arehitaetura, -lOS 

Xni.  Names  of  diflerent  kinds  of  taxt>books  need  in  the  State, SR 

ZIV.  Publie  SdMole  to  cities  and  large  villages, t90 

XV.  Roles  and  Regutotioos  of  School  Committees, •»•       *       -941 

do.                 do.            Providanoa,      -.-•.-•.*-SIS 
.    Index  to  Rapoit, - SO 

Journal  op  thr  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction: 
commenced  in  1845,  and  discontinued  in  1849.  Edited  by  Henry 
Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  .  The  set  consists  of  three 
▼oluraes.     Price  $3.50  per  set. 

OONTENTS.'-VOLUMB  l 
A^MtM  Oe  Pmkiie  Siktott  ff  Rk$d»  ttUmd  fwr  1815^  and  tha  foOowinff  utielM  to  EiOra 
JmmrmaL  PAAB 

PNMpettui  of  Journal,    ------- 1 

Citraiar  respecting  Teaehen*  Inetitoles,  -1 

Taachsfs*  loscitotas,  origin  of. 5 

Ttoachen*  Institute  at  Seituata, 8 

Notices  of  Institutes  and  Poblie  Meetings, --IS 

Cireoler  of  Commissioner,         -----.----.--13 
Lyeeums-^Leetinc^-Libraries,     --------       --.-|g 

Waateriy  Lveeum,  10 

Ptocms  oredocattoo,— Vermont, .----17 

**      "        ••  Massaehnsetts, 10 

TaBchen*  Institutes, 90 

Beittiste  snd  Faster  Association, 93 

Modw  of  school  improvement,      -----.-----.95 

Book*  on  Education, 98 

ProSTCSi  of  SdacaUon— Virginia,  31 
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Uneatioaal  TfBcts, ■ 

DMtbarPrmnciiDwiflitt • 

Modaof  wbooHinproreaieiit,       _.----------41 

EdueMtad  meo  and  the  adneatioo  of  the  people, ...H 

Noroial  lehuol  at  KraitsliDfen,     ----- 51 

Rolei  for  the  nod  behavior  of  Popih,  ---M 

Notieei  of  PodKc  Meeting!,  ..----------51 

AnnoalMeetinffofthelnrtitateoflnrtractioafbrlSIS, S7 

ProfeHor  Oammell*!  Report,  .-----------a 

Mr.  RumU*!  Benarlu. C 

Mr.  Ktnnbur]r*s  Bepoit, «S 

Moda  orichool  impioTenenl,  ------------H 

Daiiei  of  Parent*  to  their  •ebuola, ---« 

LetttrfionaTeaehertohiiPopil,  ...73 

Behool  molivei  and  aehoel  vieee, --81 

Taadben*  neeCinfi  and  a«oeiatiooe,        ...----..--gs 

Dietrict  School  Joamal  of  New  Yoik,  --- a 

Piugi—  of  education  in  ether  etatee, .....flB 

"      ••         "       in  BlaiMchuMtii, » 

"      «         ••       in  New  York, W 

•♦     "         «       in  PtaiMyWaaia, U« 

M      u         **       in  Miehigaa,  -...-.-..--Rl 

-  *•         "       in  Ohio, W 

flnithtooiao  Beooert,  W 

Offaniaatioo  of  Behoo)  Dietrieli, IM 

Progi—  of  edoeation  in  Conneetioat,       -.-..----.-0T 

HMtoryoftheEoffliriiLaaffuafe.bxE.R.  Porter, 1S3 

Adaptation  of  the  Univene  to  the  eohivation  of  the  nfaid,  bj  R.  O.  Baiaid,     -  -       -  MT 

AddrcM  on  Education,  by  R.  O.  Haaaid, M 

Individual  and  A«ociiited  eflbrt,      -----.       ------MB 

A  Father's  Prayer  for  hia  Hon, 2U 

Index  to  Extra  Joamai, ---J13 

VOLUME  IL,  FOR  1847. 
Procpectna,    ----------------        1 

DiseowM  before  the  Rhode  Idand  Historical  8oeietv,b7  Hon.  Job  Dnrftn,       -       .       .       -     1 

CaoMs  of  the  n^fleet  of  Public  Beboob  in  Rhode  Idaod, B 

Origin  and  Repeal  of  the  School  Act  of  1830,  by  John  Uowland,      .-.-.-   37 
Condition  ofEdacation  in  Rhode  bland,  in  IW  ......        ..Jg 

Debete  on  the  School  Act  of  1898,  41 

Memorial  from  East  Greenwich,     -----------41 

Remarks  of  J.  L.  Tillioffhast, .--« 

J.  J.  Waterman, 41 

••  —Dixon, 4T 

"  E.  R.Porter, 4B 

"  R.  T.  Cranston, 4B 

CeoditionofPoblicticboohofRhode  Island  In  1898, 41 

Repurt  by  Oliver  Aiwell, ...« 

Annual  Abrtmct  of  School  Retorm  for  2838,         -..-.--..51 

•♦  "       for  1844, a 

Debate  on  the  School  Act  of  1845,  S 

Remarks  of  Wilkins  Updike. 53 

Report  of  School  Committee  of  North  Piorideootk ..57 

-  -  '•  Smithfleld, « 

"  ••  •*  Cumberland, W 

"  "  Scitoale, 86 

SchoolhoaNs, 8B 

Plan  of  Grounds  for  Village  School, » 

PfamsforSchooliofdiflereot  grades,       ---.-.....91 

Plan  of  Public  School  in  City  of  New  York,      - flS 

**       Primary  School, ......M 

Report  on  ssats  without  backs,  ...........91 

Boston  Primary  School  Chair, ..100 

Plans  ofNormal  Schools  in  Massaehnsetts, 1*1 

Brimmer  Grammar  School,  Boston, -107 

Hint!  mspectiog  Blackboards, ]tt 

Boston  |»ian  of  Werminy  and  Ventilation, IB 

Condition  ofSchool-houam  in  Massachusetts, ..137 

^    New  York,  Vermont,  Maine,  Ifce. 138 

Second  Annual  Meetinf  of  the  Rhode  Island  Inrtitnte  of  Instruction, 153 

Mr.  Perry*s  Report, .]53 

Libraries— value  of  books, lO 

Origin  of  District  School  Libraries 167 

Letter  ofJamesWadsworth,ofGenaeesh  New  York, 167 

ReportofD.D.  Barnard, .171 

The  flrrt  Juvenile  Library  in  America, .-173 

Act  relating  to  Libraries  in  Rhode  Island, .....ITS 

Specimen  ^Constitution  for  Librsry  Atioeiation, -RV 

^talogueofBooks  for  Village  Lihriries, 177 

Boles  and  Regulations  for  Ike  use  oftbe  books  of  a  Libiaiy, 90 
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Konnal  Bdiooh, ••-••til 

ftBte  Normal  Seiioob  in  MaMcboMtti, .-•-•SIS 

Mew  Tovk  State  Nomal  Sciiool, S16 

Acta  relatinff  to  Piiblie  Sehoob  in  Rbodn  Island, ----SSS 

ftn^fuluon  tlMinvarml  pffOTtttottioftlMiafae, S41 

F«rim  for  oooductinf  prooeMingt  nnder  the  mom,    ..--.----  SttS 

fvna  of  District  Return,       -------------S8 

Speeimea  of  Rain  and  Regulations  for  Bohool  Committeei,      .----..  S8i 

Index  to  School  Law,  Remarks  and  Forms, SV3 

Proffiess  of  Edooation  in  tlie  United  States  Ibr  1847, 305 

Ocmneetieiit, 3115 

Prixe  Essay  br  Noah  Porter, ,---3IW 

Maine,    -'     - «8 


NewHampihttB, SM 

¥«r«oat, 331 

New  York, 333 

New  Jemev, 333 

Report  ooNeonal  Schools,     -, 333 

pSneylyaaia, 844 

Harrlaad, 346 

Yiiytnia. 346 

LstterofS.  8.  Randall, 347 

Ohio. 34B 


•*  Inrtitate  in  Rhode  Island  for  1847,    - 3S8 

«  "  GeotieTiUe, 354 

*       "  "  Pawtoeket, 361 

PiMram  orTsaebers' Inrtitutes  in  Coaneetient, 303 

•*     .        -  New  York, 333 

••  "  Massachusetts, •---?§? 

•»  «  "  Ohio,  

u  u  u  New  Hampshiie,      --,.----- 

"  «  "  Maine. 

•*•«♦*  Michigan, 398 

-  u  u  Vermont, 334 

"  "  •*  Rhode  Island, 3» 

Tsaehen*  MeaCtnfS  and  Associations, 388 

Topics  for  dislbmion.  Ice.      -.--..--.----     396 
lirt  of  Educational  Periodicals, 303 

VOLUME  in. 

Report  ofCommiMiooerofPnUic  Schools  for  1848, 1 

Thud  Annual  Report  of  Executive  Committee  of  Rhode  Island  Institota  of  Inrtmotioa,   •       •     3 


for  1847, 

Ptoeeedii«s  of  Thtid  Annual  Meeti^ 13 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Bamaid, 13 

Prof.  OamroeH, 83 

Rev.Mr.O^Md, 85 

*         Mr.  Bishop, 86 


relating  to  the  History  and  Condition  of  PubUe  Schools  in  Rhode  Istend,  -    33 

********  **  **  Providanee^  •       33 
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2.    Books  or  Ripbhbiicb. 

A  list  of  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias,  and  similar  works,  for  refeivnoe  by  the  teacher, 

and  consultation  in  the  sohool«rooin  or  libraiy,  is  given  on  page  45. 

3—4.  Catalogue  or  Books  roH  Jutbkilb  and  Adult  Rbadino. 
Goounittees  will  be  aided  in  selecting  books  for  District,  Town,  and  Cirealatiag 
Libraries,  by  consulting  the  Catalogue  of  ibe  Pawcatoek  Libiwy,  on  page  4<0  M8 
Although  tbe  author  of  this  treatise  is  responsible  generally  for  this  selection,  whick 
was  made  for  a  village  library,  and  for  all  olaaaes  of  readers,  yet  there  are  seveial 
volumes  in  the  catalogue  which  were  the  donations  of  individuals,  and  others  which  vere 
purchased  because  bound  up  with  sets,  the  mass  of  which  were  unezceptiaaable.  For  a 
School  Library,  many  of  these  volumes  would  be  deemed  unsuitable. 
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Rules  por  the  Care  and  Preservation  of  School-Houses. 

The  Ibliowing  provisioDs  are  incladed  among  the  Regulations  (or  the 
GoTemment  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Public  Schools,  adopted  by  School 
Comnuttees  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Rhode  Island: 

Ar  Deaehen: 

There  shall  be  a  recess  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  in  the  middle  of  eyerjr 
half  day ;  bat  the  primary  schouls  may  have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  every  hour: 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  teachers  to  see  thst  fires  are  made,  in  cold  weather,  in 
their  respective  school-rooms,  at  a  seasonable  hoar  to  render  them  warm  and 
comfortable  by  school  time;  to  take  care  that  their  rooms  are  property  swept 
and  dusted ;  and  ^at  a  due  regard  to  neatness  and  order  is  observed,  both  m 
and  aroond  the  school-house. 

As  pure  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  Indispensable  to  heal|h  and  comfort, 
teachers  cannot  be  too  carefuf  in  giving  attention  to  these  things.  If  the  room 
has  no  ventilalorf  the  doors  snd  windows  should  be  opened  before  and  after 
school,  to  permit  a  free  and  healthful  circulation  of  air;  and  the  temperatuie 
should  be  regulated  by  a  thermometer  suspended,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  as  near  as  possible  the  average  temperatuie, 
and  shoula  be  kept  about  65  degrees  Fahrenneit. 

The  teachers  snail  take  care  that  the  school-bouses,  tables,  desks,  and  appa- 
ratus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be  not 
cut,  scratched,  marked,  or  injured  ana  defaced  in  any  manner  whatever.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  prompt  notice  to  one  or  more  of  the 
trustees,  of  any  repairs  that  may  be  needed. 

Fbr  FupUs: 
Every  pupil  who  shall,  aandentaUy  or  otkenoiie^  injure  any  school  property, 
whether  fences,  gates,  trees  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  any  part  thereof;  or 
break  any  window  glass,  or  injure  or  destroy  any  instrument,  apparatus  or  fnr- 
nimre  belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  any  where,  on  or  around  the  school  premises,  use  or 
write  sny  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  pictures  or 
representations,  or  cut,  mark,  or  otherwise  inUiUiondthf  deface  any  school  ftir- 
niture  or  buildings,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate, 
shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence,  ana 
shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  the  civil  law. 

No  scholar  of  either  sex  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  part  of  the  yard  or 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  other,  without  the  teacher's  permission. 

Smonng  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the  school-house  or  upon  the  school  pren^ 
Is^  are  strictly  prohibited. 

The  scholars  snail  pass  throagli  the  streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  school 
fai  an  orderly  and  becoming  manner;  shall  clean  the  mud  and  dirt  from  their 
feet  on  entering  the  school-room:  and  take  their  seats  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
manner,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  first  bell  rings;  and  shall  take  proper 
care  that  their  books,  desks,  and  the  floor  around  them,  are  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  scholars  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  public  schools, 
will  give  proper  attention  to  the  eltanliness  of  their  persons,  ana  the  nearness 
and  decency  of  their  clothes— not  only  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  but  that  the  pupils  ma3r  be  at  all  times  prepared,  both  in  con- 
duct and  external  appearance — to  receive  their  friends  and  visitors  in  a  respect- 
able manner ;  and  to  render  the  school-room  pleasant,  comfortable  and  happy 
lor  teachers  and  scholars. 

In  the  "  RegulaHons  of  the  Public  Schoola  in  the  city  of  Providence,^ 
h  m  made  the  duty  "  of  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school-house,  for  the 
eompensation  allowed  by  the  Committee,  to  employ  some  suitable  persoo 
to  make  the  fires  in  the  same  when  necessary,  and  to  see  that  this  import- 
ant work  is  properly  and  economically  done ;"  also  ^'  for  the  compensation 
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allowed,  to  employ  some  iuitable  person  to  sweep  the  room  and  its  eotriei 
daily,  and  dust  tha  blinde,  seats,  desks,  and  other  furniture  in  the  same, 
and  to  clean  the  same  once  a  quarter,  and  to  see  that  this  work  is  neatly 
and  properly  done." 

The  teachers  must  also  ^  take  care  that  the  school-houses,  the  appara- 
tus in  the  same,  and  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to  their  charge,  be 
not  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  scholars,  and  to  give  prompt 
notkse  to  the  Superintendant  of  any  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be 
needed." 

Practical  Suooestions  respecting  Ventilation,  Fires,  Swexf- 

INO  AND  DuSTINe. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  Manual  rfihe  Sjfiiem  tf 
Discipline  and  hulructionfor  the  Schoole  tflheFMic  School Soddif  tf 
New  York: 

TtirriLATIOR. 

Strict  attention  shoold  be  paid  to  all  the  means  provided  fortemperatDreaod 
▼entilation.  Durioff  the  season  of  fires,  the  thermometer  shonld  be  watched,— 
and  the  yeniilating  flues,  windows,  doors,  and  stoves,  should  be  constantij  at- 
tended to, — and  every  precaution  taken,  to  give  as  pore  an  atmosphere  to  the 
school -room,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This  is  not  onlv  necessary,  for  a 
proper  and  free  exercise  of  the  physical  powers,— but  it  will  be  found  greatJj  to 
influence  every  mental  exercise ;  for,  both  will  partake  of  either  langoor,  or 
vigor,  according  as  ventilation  is  neglected,  or  duly  attended  to.  In  warm 
weather,  the  upper  sashes  should  be  down  during  school  hours,  and  allowed  to 
remain  open  about  four  inches  during  tbe  night,— except,  that  on  occasion  of  a 
storm,  the  windows  against  which  it  beats,  may  be  closed.  In  winter,  except- 
ing when  the  weather  is  exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  nave  two  or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  down  about  an  inch  during  the  n^t; 
but  these  as  well  as  the  doors  should  be  closed  before  kindling  the  fires.  Tvo 
or  more  of  the  upper  sashes  should  be  drawn  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
hour  after  opening  school, —and  again,  for  a  short  time  at  each  successive  half 
hour, — ^and  whenever  the  thermometer  rises  to  70  degrees.  At  all  seasons,  the 
windows  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  a  few  minutes  during  each 
recess,  while  the  scholars  are  in  the  yard.  The  teacher  should  be  carefol  u> 
require  all  the  scholars  to  eo  out,  except  such  as  may  reasonably  be  excused  oa 
account  of  infirmity  or  sickness ;  and  even  these  should  be  required  to  change 
their  places,  and  to  exercise  themselves  by  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  school-nwm. 
At  all  seasons,  at  the  close  of  school,  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  a  pure  atmosphere  may  be  admined 
and  retained  during  the  noon-time  recess,  or  at  night.  A  thermometrical  diary 
must  be  kept  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  temperamre  of  the  room  noted 
at  the  opening,  middle,  and  close,  of  each  daily  session.  Further  directions  on 
this  point  are  given  in  the  instructions  for  making  fires.  The  window-bh'ods 
and  curtains  are  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  simshine,  or  obserra- 
tion  from  without  They  should,  therefore,  be  so  managed,  as  only  to  exdsde 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  open  or  shut  accordingly.  When  required 
as  a  screen  from  observation,  they  shonld  extend  no  farther  than  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Attention  to  these  rules  wilt  give  at  air  of  cheerfulness  within, 
so  congenial  to  the  young.  It  is  important  that  this  fact  be  impressed  on  al)— 
that  air,  and  light,  are  grand  essentials  in  a  school-room:  let  the  first  be  fineelr 
admitted,  and  the  second  never  causelessly  excluded. 

nais. 

The  ashes  should  be  taken  from  the  stoves  in  the  morning  only,  leaving  a 
layer  of  one  inch  in  depth :  then  to  proceed  to  build  with  the  materials  after  the 
ibllowing  manner:  Place  one  large  stick  on  each  side;  in  the  space  between 
them,  place  the  kindling  wood;  an^  above  ii,  the  small  wood,  somewhat  cross* 
wise ;  then,  set  fire  to  the  kindlmg,  and  close  the  stove  door.    See  that  the 
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dnnglit  is  cleared  of  ashes,  or  other  obstructions;  and  that  the  dampers  are 
properlr  adjusted;  (these  are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  open  the  draught 
when  the  handle  is  parallel  with  the  pipe).  If  the  materials  have  been  laid  ac- 
ooiding  tc  the  foregoing  directions,  tne  combustion  will  be  free.  Should  the 
temperature  of  the  room  be  as  low  as  4(F,  fill  the  stove  with  wood.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances^  in  thirty-five  minutes  the  temperatureVill  be  rais^  to 
GO  degrees, — at  which  point  it  should  certainly  be,  at  tne  time  of  opening  school ; 
when  the  stove  may  be  supplied  with  one  or  two  large  sticks.  A  t  all  times,  be- 
fore supplying  wood,  draw  forward  the  brands  and  coals  with  the  fire-hook.  If 
there  should  be  too  much  fire,  open* the  stove  door,  and  if  necessary,  turn  the 
damper,— or,  what  may  be  better  for  economy,  efiectually  close  the  draft  at  the 
stove  door  with  ashes.  By  attention  to  all  these  directions,*  the  temperature 
mav  be  maintained,  the  wood  entirely  consumed,  and  the  thermometer  stand  at 
60  aegrees,  at  the  close  of  the  school ;  which  is  desirable  in  cold  weather,  so  as 
not  to  subject  the  pupils  to  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature  on  going  into 
the  open  air.  The  evaporating  pan  should  be  kept  clean^  and  filled  with  water 
when  in  uke.  In  damp  rooms  It  is  not  needed, — ^iior  in  damp  weather : — ^but  it 
ahonld  be  emptied,  and  wiped  dry,  before  it  is  set  aside. 

DUSTING  AND  SWKCPINO. 

For  a  large  room,  or  one  department  of  a  Public  School  building,  six  brooms 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  be  in  use.  When  half  worn,  they  will  serve  for 
sweeping  the  yard;  and  when  well  worn  down  in  that  service,  niill  still  be  use- 
fal  for  scrubbing,  with  water  or  sand ;  and,  if  properly  used  by  the  sweepers, 
will  be  evenly  worn  to  the  last.  Before  sweeping,  pull  down  the  upper  sashes, 
and  raise  the  under  ones.  Lei  the  sweepers  oe  arranged,  one  to  each  passage 
Between  the  desks, — and,  beginning  at  the  windward  side,  sweep  the  dirt  before 
them,  till  it  is  carried  forwani  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  broom 
ahonld  rest  square  on  the  fioor,  and,  with  the  motion  used  in  raking  hav,  should 
be  drawn  towards  the  sweeper,  without  flirting  it  outwards,  or  upwards,  which 
raises  unnecessary  dust,  and  wears  the  broom  irregularlv.  The  dirt,  when 
taken  up,  should  be  carried  into  the  middle  of  tke  street.  The  dusting  is  to  be 
done  in  the  same  regular  manner,  allowing  a  suitable  interval  after  sweeping. 
If  at  noon,  dusting  should'  be  done  shortly  before  school  time ;  if  at  night,  dust 
the  next  morning.  In  out-door  sweeping,  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed — the 
sweepers  going  in  ranks,  and  sweeping  from  the  windward.  Let  the  scrubbing 
be  done  by  a  similar  method.  When  once  acquainted  with  these  methodicu 
plans,  the  cleaners  will  do  the  work,  not  only  more  effeciually,  but  with  more 
satisfaction  and  ease  to  themselves — and  being  a  part  of  domestic  economy,  it 
will  be,  so  far,  an  advantage  to  understand  huw  to  do  if  well. 

Althongh  not  atrictly  within  the  design  of  this  work,  but  as  closely  con- 
nected with  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  we  insert  from  the  Manual  quo- 
ted above,  the  following  directionB  for  delivering,  holding,  and  returning 
a  book. 

The  Manual  is  soon  to  be  enlarged,  and  well  deserves  a  plac.e  in  every 
teacher's  library,  although  it  has  special  reference  to  the  organization  and 
system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society. 

*  P^m  a  return  reeentlj  made  oot  retpectiog  the  qnantitj  mod  cott  of  fiiel  twed  in  the  dU- 
fcrent  aeboola  of  the  Public  School  Society,  it  appeare  that  the  average  eoet  of  wood  for  a  hooae 
Bke  No.  17,  (pboaand  deeeriptlon  of  which  may  be  seen  on  p.  100,)  haTlnf  13  etoTes,  Inclndiof 
ciftaffa,  eawinf ,  earryinf  in  and  pilinf,  ia  tlSO.  The  lowest  cost  la  tUl,  and  the  hlf^eat,  9900. 
In  a  Primary  houae,  (like  that  deacribed  on  page  108,)  havlnf  four  atovea,  the  averaire  coat  la  #33 ; 
the  hlfhet<  being  tM,  and  the  loweat  #26.  The  difference  in  the  coat  la  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  in  the  care  and  overaight  of  the  fire  by  the  teacher. 

With  a  Yiew  of  correcting  the  erii,  the  committee  having  charge  of  thia  buaineaa  have  pre- 
pared a  table  which  exhibita  at  one  view  the  quantity  of  wood  fumlahed  to  each  achool,  ao  as 
to  enable  eyny  teacher  to  compare  himaeif  with  every  other  In  thia  particular. 

The  coal  of  heating  a  Primary  building  of  the  aame  size,  by  wood  In  a  iumaee,  la  $75,  and  nf 
Ward  aebool  bolldlngi  (tf  the  aame  aixe  aa  No.  17,  by  coal  in  a  liimace,  fa  #9001 
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The  pupil  should  siand  erect, — his  heela  near  lopether,— 
eil  out, — and  his  eyes  directed  la  the  (hob  of  the  ]>erson  » 
him. 

FioURB  OKE  represents  ihe  Book  Monitor  with  a  pile  of  boofca 
across  his  lel\  arm,  with  ihe  backs  TrDm  him,  and  with  the  top  ef  the 
page  to  the  right  hand. 

FiauRE  TWO  reprosenu  the  Book  Monitor,  with  the  right  bsnd 
■hands  ttic  book  lo  the  Pupil,  who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  widi 
the  back  of  the  book  to  the  Icfl ;  and  then  passes  it  into  the  lefi  hand, 
where  it  is  held  with  the  back  upwards,  and  with  the  thamb  M- 
tended  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  edge  of  tlu  book, 
(u  in  figure  2,)  until  a  further  order  is  given. 


BOOKKAMUAfc.- 

Figure  three — ^Wben  the  page  is  given  out,  the  book  is  turned 
by  the  thumb  on  the  side ;  and,  while  held  with  both  hands,  is  turned 
with  the  back  downwards,  with  the  thumbs  meeting  across  the  leaves, 
at  a  point  judged  to  be  nearest  the  place  to  be  found.  <  On  opening 
the  book,  .the  left  hand  slides  down  to  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
middle,  where  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  made  to  press  on  the 
two  opposite  pages.  If  the  Pupil  should  have  thus  lit  upon  the  page 
sought  for,  he  lets  fall  the  right  hand  by.  the  side,  and  his  position  is 
that  of  Fig.  3. 

Figure  four — But,  if  he  has  opened  short  of  the  page  required, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  to  be  placed  near  the  upper  corner  of 
the  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4  ;<  while  the  forefinger  lifts  the  leaves  to 
bring  into  view  the  number  of  the  page.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  not 
raised  enough,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  hold  those  already  raised, 
while  the  second  finger  lifts  the  leaves,  and  brings  them  within  the 
grasp  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  When  the  page  required  is  found,  all 
the  fingers  are  to  be  passed  under  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  turned  at 
once.  Should  the  Pupil,  on  the  contrary,  have  opened  too  far,  and 
be  obliged  to  turn  back,  he  places  the  right  thumb,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  leaves  are  lifted  as  before  described. « 

Figure  five — Should  the  book  be  old,  or  so  large  as  to  be  weari* 
some>  to  hold,  the  right  hand  may  sustain  the  left,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 

Figure  six  and  seven — While  reading,  as  the  eye  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  page,  the  right  hand  is  brought  to  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  4;  and,  with  the  forefinger  under  the  leaf,  the^and  is  slid 
down  to  the  lower  comer,  and  retained  there  during  the  reading  of 
this  page,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6.  This  also  is  the  position  in  which  the 
book  is  to  be  held  when  about  to  be  closed ;  in  doing  which,  the  left 
hand,  being  carried  up  to  the  side,  supports  the  book  firmly  and  un- 
moved, while  the  right  hand  turns  the  part  it  supports  over  on  the  left 
thumb,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  thumb  will  then  be  drawn  out  fro|Q 
between  the  leaves,  and  placed  on  the  cover ;  when  the  right  hand 
'will  fall  by  the  sfde,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

Figure  bight — But,  if  the  reading  has  ended,  the  right  hand  re« 
tains  the  book,  and  the  left  hand  falls  by  the  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8. 
The  book  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  be  handed  to  the  Book  Monitor ; 
who  receives  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  his  left  arm,  with 
the  back  towards  his  body.  The  books  are  now  in  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  being  passed  to  the  shelves  or  drawers,  where,  without 
being  crowded,  they  should  be  placed  with  uniformity  and  care. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  however  trivial 
these  minute  directions  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  will  be  found 
on  experience,  that  books  thus  treated,  may  be  made  to  last  double 
the  time  that  they  will  do,  under  the  usual  management  in  schools. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  graceful  mode  of  handling  a 
book,  the  only  benefit  received  by  the  pupil.  The  use  of  this  man- 
ual is  calculated  to  beget  a  love  of  order  and  propriety ^  and  disposes 
him  more  readily  to  adopt  the  habit  generally,  of  doing  things  in  a 
methodical  and  systematic  manner. 
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Reoolations  of  Chaunct-Hall  School,  Boston. 

The  following  Regulations  of  one  of  the  best  conducted  PriTate  Scboolf 
for  Boys  in  New  England,  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  teachers  in  framiiig 
regulations  for  their  own  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  tl^e  good  be- 
havior of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  care  of  the  school-room,  furniture,  &c 

RIQUISITION. 

Boys  are  required  to  be  punctual  at  school. 

To  scrape  their  feet  on  tne  scraper,  and  to  wipe  them  on  eyeiy  mat  they  psa 
over  on  their  way  to  the  hall. 

To  hang  their  hats,  caps,  coats,  &c.,  on  the  hooks  appropriated  to  them  re- 
spectively, by  loops  prepared  for  the  purpose.  - 

To  bow  gracefully  and  respectfully  on  entering  and  leavhig  the  hall,  and  any 
recitation  room  when  a  teacher  is  present. 

To  take  their  places  on  entering  the  hall. 

To  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  at  any  line 
ofnightorday]. 

To  keep  their  persons,  clothes,  and  shoes  clean. 

To  carry  and  bring  their  books  for  study,  in  a  satchel. 

To  quit  the  neigh^rhood  of  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  iift- 
mediately  after  dismissal. 

To  bring  notes  for  absence,  dated,  and  signed  by  persons  authorized  to  do  so, 
and  staring  the  duration  of  the  absence ;  also,  notes  for  tardiness,  and  for  occa- 
sions when  pupils  are  wanted  at  home  before  the  re^ar  hour  of  dismissal. 

To  study  lessons  at  home,  except  when  inconveuient  to  the  family— in  sack 
cases  to  biiog  a  certificate  of  the  fact  in  writing. 

To  present  a  pen  by  the  feather  end ;  a  knife,  bj&its  handle ;  a  book,  theiigbt 
side  upward  to  be  read  by  the  person  receiving  it. 

To  bow  oa  presenting  or  receiving  any  thing. 

To  stand  while  speaking  to  a  teacner. 

To  keep  all  books  clean,  and  the  contents  of  desks  neatly  arranged. 

To  deposite  in  desks  all  books  (except  writing  books,)  slates,  pencils,  mleis, 
&c^  before  dismissal. 

To  give  notice  through  the  school  Post  Office,  of  all  books,  slates,  ke^ 
missing. 

To  pick  up  hats,  caps,  coats,  pens,  slips,  books,  &;c.,  found  on  the  floor,  ind 
gut  them  in  their  appropriate  places. 

To  replace  lost  keys,  books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  school,  and  make  good  all 
damage  done  by  them.  , 

To  write  all  requests  on  their  slates,  and  wait  until  called. 

To  close  desks  and  fasten  them  before  quitting  school  for  the  session. 

To  raise  the  hand  as  a  request  to  speak  across  the  hall  or  any  redtatioB 
room 

To  show  two  fingers  when  a  pen  is  wanted. 

To  put  all  refuse  paper,  stumps  of  pens,  &c.,  in  the  dost  box. 

To  be  accountable  (or  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  their  own  seats. 

To  fill  all  vacant  time  with  ciphering,  as  a  general  occupation ;  and  to  gin 
notice  to  the  teacher,  before  dismissal,  in  case  of  omitting  the  exercise  wawy 
on  any  day. 

To  be  particularly  vigilant,  when  no  teacher  is  in  the  hall. 

To  promote  as  far  as  possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvemest  d 
others. 

To  fffUauf  every  class-mate  while  reading,  and  correct  all  errors  discovered 
in  pronunciation,  emphasis,  or  inflection. 

To  point  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  at  each  letter  or  figure  of  the  alipoi 
copy,  while  writing,  and  the  feather  of  the  pen  towards  the  right  shoulder. 

To  keep  the  writing  book  square  in  front. 

To  rest  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  while  spelling,  and  keep  the  eye  directed 
towanls  their  own  slates. 

To  sit  erectly  against  the  back  of  the  chairs,  during  the  singing  lessons,  aa' 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  instructor. 
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TrsBBfenen  to  show  reports  finished  as  early  in  the  week  as  3  o'clock  on 
Ttiesday,  P.  M.     - 

PROHIBITIONB. 

Boys  are  forbidden  to  bay  or  sell,  borrow  or  lend,  give,  take,  or  exchange, 
any  thing,  except  fmit  or  other  eatables,  wiihoat  the  teacher's  permission. 
To  read  any  nook  in  school  except  such  as  contain  the  reading  lesson  of  hia 

elass. 

To  have  in  his  pos9ession  at  school  any  book  without  the  teacher's  knowledge. 

To  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  whatever  on  the  floor,  or  oat  at  a  window 
or  door. 

To  go  oot  to  play  with  his  class  when  he  has  had  a  deviation. 

To  spit  on  the  floor. 

To  climb  on  any  fence,  railing,  ladder,  &c.,  aboat  the  school-hoase. 

To  scrawl  on,  blot,  or  mark  slips. 

To  mark,  cat,  scratch,  chalk,  or  otherwise  disfigare,  injure,  or  defile,  any  por- 
tion of  the  building  or  any  thing  connected  with  it. 

To  take  out*an  mkstand,  meddle  with  the  contents  of  another's  desk,  or  un* 
necessarily  open  or  shut  his  own. 

To  write  without  using  a  card  and  wiper. 

To  quit  school  without  having  finishol  his  cop^. 

To  uae  a  knife,  except  on  the  conditions  prescnbed. 

To  remove  class  lists  from  their  depositories. 

To  meddle  with  ink  unnecessarily. 

To  srady  home  lessons  in  school  hours. 

To  leave  the  hall  at  any  time  without  leave. 

To  pass  noisily,  or  upon  the  ran,  from  one  room  to  another,  or  through  the 
entries. 

To  visit  the  oflice,  fnniace  room,  or  any  closet  or  teacher's  room,  except  in 
class,  without  a  written  permit. 

To  play  at  jfow  paw  any  where,  or  any  game  within  the  building. 

To  play  in  the  play-ground  before  school. 

To  leave  whittlings  or  other  rabbish  in  the  play-ground,  on  the  side-walk,  or 
around  the  building. 

To  go  out  of  the  play-ground  in  school  hours. 

To  carry  out  his  pen  on  his  ear. 

To  use  any  profane  or  indelicate  language. 

To  nick-name  any  person. 

To  press  his  knees,  in  sitting,  against  a  form. 

To  leave  his  seat  for  any  purpose,  but  to  receive  class  instractJon. 

To  go  home,  when  deficient,  without  having  answered  to  his  name. 

To  indulge  in  eating  or  drinking  in  school. 

To  go  out  in  class,  after  having  been  out  singly ;  or  going  out  singly,  to  linger 
below  to  play. 

To  waste  school  hours  by  unnecessary  talking,  laughing^  playing,  idling, 
standing  up,  taming  round,  teazing,  or  othj:rwise  calling  off  the  attention  of 
another  boy. 

To  throw  stones,  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school 

To  bring  bats,  koekef  sticks,  bows  and  arrows,  or  other  dangerous  play-things 
to  school. 

To  visit  a  privy  in  company  with  any  one. 

To  strike,  Kick,  push,  or  otherwise  annoy  his  associates  or  others. 

In  fine,  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  of  love  forbids — that  law  which  requires 
us  To  do  to  others  as  we  would  think  it  right  that  they  should  do  to  us. 

These  regulations  are  not  stated  according  to  their  relative  importance,  but 
as  tbcT  have  been  adopted  or  called  to  mind.  They  are  Intended  to  meet  gen- 
eral circumstances,  but  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  special  permis- 
skm,  obtained  in  the  prescnbed  mode. 

In  a  Lecture  on  Courtety,  delivered  before  the  American  Institnte  of 
Inatmctbn  at  Boston,  in  August,  1840,  Mr.  Thayer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chauney  Hall  School,  introduced  the  above  regulat'ona  as  the  topics  of 
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hii  discourse  We  extract  portione  of  this  admirable  lectare,  which  may 
be  found  entire  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  American  Institute,  publiahed 
in  1842,  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  Vol  II,  ftr 

1840. 

Serapingtkefeeiaitkedoar.mtdwipingtMemontkemats,  This  should  be  insifled 
on  as  one  of  the  most  obvioos  items  in  the  code  of  cleanliness.  It  is  not  oily 
indispensable  to  the  decent  appearamx  of  a  schuol  room,  but,  if  ne^ecied,  a 
large  quantity  of  soil  is  carried  in  on  the  feet,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
is  ground  to  powder,  and  a  liberal  portion  inhaled  at  the  nostrils,  and  otherwiie 
deposited  in  the  system,  to  its  serious  detriment.  Besides,  if  t|ie  habit  of  nt^ 
lecting  this  at  school  is  indulged,  it  is  practiced  elsewhere;  and  the  child,  ca- 
tering whatever  place  he  may,  shop,  store,  kitchen,  or  drawing  room,  canics 
along  with  him  his  usual  complement  of  mud  and  dirt ;  and  the  unseraped  and 
unwiped  feet  are  welcome  nowheje,  among  persons  a  single  grade  above  the 
quadruped  race. 

I  may  be  told,  it  is  a  matter  little  attended  to  by  manv  adult  persons  of  botk 
sexes.    To  which  I  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  Polonius, 

"Ttetnie— 'ttaphy; 

And  pity  *t  i»-*t  is  true/' 

But  this,  instead  of  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  non-observance  of  the 
wholesome  rule  in  our  schools,  only  points  more  emphaticallv  to  the  doty  of 
teachers  in  relation  to  it;  for  when,  unless  during  the  school-days,  are  sack 
habits  to  be  corrected,  and  better  ones  established  1 

I  am  AiUy  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  rules  like  this  into  ezecntioD, 
even  among  childien  of  double  the  age  of  those  that  form  the  schools  of  some 
who  hear  me;  and  do  not  forget  how  much  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
tender  age,  and  consequently  greater  thoughtlessness,  of  most  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  usually  taught  by  iemale^;  but  still,  much  may  be  done  by  prodaiminff 
the  rule,  and  placing  at  the  school  entrance  one  of  the  elder  scholars,  to  remind 
the  others  of  it,  an^  see  that  it  is  observed,  until  the  cleanly  koHt  be  established. 

In  the  school  above  alluded  to,  the  rule  has  grown  into  so  general  obsenrance, 
that  the  discovery  of  mud  on  the  stairs  or  entry  leads  immediately  lo  the  imjoixy, 
whether  any  stranger  has  been  in.  For,  though  few  carry  the  habit  with  them, 
all  are  so  trained  by  daily  drilUng^  that  it  soon  becomes  as  difficolt  Co  negkd  it, 
as  it  was  at  first  to  regard  it 

Banking  up  on  the  kooks^  caps,  outer  garments,  4^.,  bf  loops.  It  is  not  every 
schoorthat  is  provided  with  hooks  or  pegs  for  children's  caps,  garments,  &c 
All,  however,  Aould  be  so  provided  with  as  much  certainty  as  seats  are  fo^ 
nished  to  sit  upon.  It  not  only  encourages  the  parents  to  send  the  children  in 
comfortable  trim,  but  induces  the  children  to  take  better  care  of  their  things, 
especially  if  a  particular  hook  or  peg  be  assigned  to  each  individual  pupil.  It 
is  one  step  in  the  system  of  ordery  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  des- 
tined to  live  among  fellow-men.  If  dependent  on  the  attention  of  mothers  at 
home,  I  am  aware  that  many  childien  would  often  be  destitute  of  the  loqs 
spoken  of;  but  the  children  themselves  could  supply  these,  under  the  teachers 
supervision ;  for  I  understand  the  nse  of  the  needle  is  taught,  in  many  schools, 
to  the  younger  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  been  found  a  very  satisCictoiy 
mode  of  filhng  up  time,  which,  among  the  junior  classes,  would  otherwise  te 
devoted  to  idleness. 

The  next  in  order  is,  on  keeping  clean  the  person,  clothes,  and  shoes.  This, 
I  am  aware,  must  cost  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  enforce;  for  if  sent 
from  home  in  a  clean  condition,  the  chances  are  more  than  two  to  one,  that,  on 
reaching  school,  a  new  ablution  will  be  necessary.  And  in  how  many  families 
this  busiuess  of  ablution  is  rarely  attended  to  at  all,  with  any  fidelity ;  and  as 
to  clean  clothes  and  shoes,  if  Insisted  on,  the  answer  might- be  in  some  snch 
pleasant  and  laconic  language  as  this :  "  He  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  can 
get  anf  clothes,  without  all  this  fu.ss,  as  if  he  were  dressing  for  a  wedding  or  a 
coronation  !*'  Still,  the  rule  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  enforced,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Water  can  at  least  be  had;  and  if  a  child  seems  a  stranger  to  its  ap- 
plication, one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars  should  be  sent  out,  as  is  the  practice 
m  some  European  schools,  to  introduce  it  to  him,  and  aid  him  in  using  it  And 
if  you  can  arouse  him  to  feel  some  pride  in  keeping  his  diess  and  person  dean, 
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and  bis  slioes  well  polishedi  or  at  least,  in  keeping  tbem  fnt  ofumi^  yen  teach 
Urn  a  lesBon  of  Mlr-respect,  Jhat  may  prove  his  temporal  salvation,  and  bring 
him  to  be,  when  oat  of  school,  instead  of  the  sqnalla  vagrant,  a  companion  of 
pilferers  and  refugees  from  jostice,  the  incipient  worthy  member  of  sodetv,  and 
periiapa  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  very  slight  a 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  in  the  early  stages,  sometunes  casta 
him  on  that  tide,  which  leads  to  glory  or  to  infamy  1 

Some  one  of  note  has  said,  that  **  he  considers  cleanliness  as  next  to  sodli* 
nesa;"  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  one,  thoroughly  clean  m  the 
outward  man,  as  necessarily  possessing  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  spirit.  Whether 
it  may  be  adopted  as  a  rule  or  judgment  or  noi,  need  not  now  be  decided.  The 
claims  of  cleanliness  are,  witnout  cousidering  the  deduction  as  infallible,  too 
eommandinff  to  be  resisted,  and  should  ever  bi  maintained. 

The  fourth  relates  to  quitting  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  on  being  dis- 
missed. This  is  desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  children ;  it  removes  them  to 
some  extent,  from  temptation,  and  aids  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  parents,  that  their  children  will  be  at  home  at  the  appointed  hour. 
It  is  a  practical  lesson  in  punctuality,  which,  as  the  youn?  come  mto  life,  will 
he  fiyand  of  great  service  to  thent  It  may  be  ranked  with  behavior,  and  con- 
sidered as  among  those  things  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  child. 
It  is  especially  due  to  the  families  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Do 
what  you  may  to  prevent  annoyance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  large  school 
to  be  an  agre<*able  neighbor  to  families  within  its  hearing.  They  are  subject 
to  iia  petty  disturbances,  in  all  states  of  health  and  sickness,  in  trouble  and  in 
joy;  and  are  surely  entitled  to  the  relief  afi[brded  by  dismissal  and  sending  the 
cluldren  to  their  homes.  Shouting,  screaming,  and  yelling,  should  be  prohibited, 
and  the  children  directed  to  go  away  in  a  quiet  and  ordieriy  manner.  Surely, 
every  principle  of  courtesy,  of  kindness,  and  good  neighborhood,  demands  iL 
and  should  not  demand  in  vain.  Who  has  not  waited  with  the  operations  of 
some  of  the  senses  suspended,  for  the  periodical  abatement  of  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and/ctt.  in  due  time,  all  the  joy  of  the  anticipated  relief  1 

"  Every  boy  to  be  accountable  for  the  condition  of  the  floor  nearest  his  seat ;" 
that  is.  he  is  not  to  allow  any  thing,  whether  valuable  or  not,  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
and,  cbnsequentljr,  eveiy  thing  contemplated  in  the  preceding  rule,  as  far  as  any 
individuars  vicinity  is  concerned,  is  taken  care  ot,  and  ail  worthless  articles 
likewise  removed.  This  making  committee-men  of  all  the  pupils  must  have  a 
venr  good  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  school  room,  and  promote  that  neatness 
ana  Older,  which  are  above  recommended. 

The  next  rale  reouires  the  pupils  to  be  particularly  quiet  and  diligent,  when 
the  teacher  is  callea  out  of  the  room.  This  I  regard  as  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  for  it  involves  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  euardians  of  the  young  to  implant,  to  develop,  and  to  cherish.  Children 
often  uifringe  school  regulations,  and  much  is  to  be  overlooked  in  them,  espe- 
cially when  at  a  very  tender  age.  Their  little  minds  are  scarcely  able  to  en- 
tertain, for  a  long  time  together,  the  influence  of  many  rules,  except  under  the 
excitement  of  great  hope  or  fear;  and  when  the  teacher  is  present,  they  o(Un 
unconscionsly  offend,  and  should  be  judged  with  clemency ;  but  wnen  left  as 
their  own  keepers,  they  should  be  early  made  to  understand  how  discourteous, 
how  dishonorable,  how  base,  it  is  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the  school.  Each 
should  vie  with  each  in  good  example,  and  thus  convince  the  instructor,  that 
confidence  reposed  in  them  can  never  be  abased. 

The  last  item,  under  the  head  of  Requisitions,  is  this :  "  To  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  happiness,  comfort,  and  improvement,  of  others."  If  to  the  few 
exclusively  moral  and  religioas  obligations,  those  of  cmirU$if  be  added,  this  r^ 
quisition  cannot  fail  of  being  observed.  I  say,  exalusively  or  stridly  moral,  b^ 
cause  the  notion  of  courtesy  hardly  enters  the  mind,  when  we  speak  of  moral 
conduct ;  and  yet,  in  nearly  all  the  minor  points,  and  in  most  which  affect  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  them,  apart  from  the  tran^ 
actions  of  basiness,  it  is  Gaurtay  that  influences  us  most.  It  may  be  denomina- 
ted the  bentvolence  of  behavior.  Aware  I  am  that  a  hypocrite  may  be  courteous; 
and  hypocrisy  in  a  child  is  inexpressibly  loathsome.  But  hypocrisy  is  not  m 
neeaaary  attendant  on  courtesy.  One  may  be  as  courteous  as  Lafayette,  and 
yet  as  pare  and  upright  as  Washington.    If,  then,  school-boys  are  kind-heaited 
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and  friendly  to  their  maiei,  and  eTince  it  towanls  them  in  theii  manneis,  tiwf 
will,  by  their  example  as  well  as  by  their  words,  fnlfiU  the  inj miction  of  tlie  ralft 

The  "  Prokiintion^*  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  requintumt^  and  seem  to  be 
mnch  the  same  in  substance,  althoogh  thrown  into  a  negattTe  ibrm  of  ^leeck 
The  first  is  in  these  woids :  "  No  boy  to  throw  pens,  paper,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever, oo  the  floor,  or  out  at  a  window  or  door."  This  refers  to  a  v^innimm  act 
of  the  pupil,— the  rule  requiring  boys  to  pick  up  whatever  is  found  on  the  hoot 
to  those  accidental  scatterings,  for  which  one  would  not  be  culpable.  The  pn>> 
hibition  is  founded  on  that  necessity  for  order  and  neatness,  which  most  ever  bt 
maintained  in  a  well-conducted  institution,  to  whatever  object,  worthy  of  atiea- 
tion,  it  may  be  devoted.  And  this  is  urged  thus  repeatedly,  because  of  the  ia- 
eflable  importance  oifint  s'eps.  Brgin  rioht,  should  be  the  motto  md  rallying 
word  of  every  nursery  and  every  school. 

SpiUing  on  iKe  jLoor.  This  topic  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  fidelity  to  my 
ehaive  forbids  it.  The  practice^  disgusting  as  it  is,  is  too  prevalent  in  many  d 
the  families  that  furnish  pupils  for  your  schools,  to  be  overlooked,  or  winked 
out  of  sight;  and  if  the  cnildren  could  carry  home  new  notions  in  reg^id  to  il, 
I  am  sure  you  would  have  furnished  a  good  lesson  to  their  parents. 

The  habits  of  large  portions  of  societv  demand  a  reform.  It  is  fatile  to  ex- 
pect anv  general  amendment  in  those  who  have  grown  old  in  given  practioes; 
rat  with  the  children,  those  whose  habits  are,  to  a  great  extent,  jet  nnfomed, 
much  may  be  done.  And  although  the  counteracting  influences  of  home  miU- 
tate  against  your  wholesome  requisitions,  happy  is  it  for  us,  that  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  New  England  respect  for  teachers  still  remains,  to  give  authority  and 
weiffbt  to  your  well-founded  and  reasonable  rules.  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
families,  of  our  own  countr3rmen,  the  fact  that  the  '  school-ma'am'  said  so,  a 
sufilcient  to  make  the  rule  promulgated  binding  on  the  parents;  the  mother, es- 
pecially, will  exert  her  autnority  and  influence  oo  the  teacher's  side ;  and  if  the 
teacher  possesses  the  qualities  of  judgment,  discretion,  a  proper  considerstion 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  her  children  belong,  to  gmde  her 
in  the  adoption  of  her  reealations,  she  will  be  able  to  exert  a  power  for  good, 
within  the  sphere  of  her  daily  duties,  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, long  after  she  shall  have  rendered  her  final  account. 

Markings  cutUng,  scratching,  chalking ^  an  ike  schsol-kouse,  fence,  waib,  4<u,  aie 
forbidden,  as  connected  with  much  that  is  low,  corrupting,  and  injurious  to  the 
propertjT  and  rights  of  others.  They  are  the  be^nnings  in  that  course  of  de- 
twsing  follies  and  vices,  for  which  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  profane,  are  meet 
remarkable ;  the  first  steps  in  that  course  of  degradation  and  impurity,  by  which 
the  community  is  disgraced,  and  the  streams  of  social  intercourse  poiloied. 
You  mark  the  track  of  its  subjects  as  you  would  the  trail  of  a  ravage  manod- 
ing  party,  by  its  foul  deeds  and  revolting  exploits ;  as  yon  would  the  path  of  the 
boa  constrictor,  in  ilsJUiky  sUme,  which  tells  that  man's  deadly  enemy  is  altfoad. 
And  we  are  called  on,  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves,  to  our  oi- 
spring,  and  to  our  race,  to  arm  against  this  tremendous  evil,  this  spiritual  bohoo 
upa&  which  threatens  so  wide-spread  a  moral  death. 

We  cannot  escape  the  evidences  of  this,  which  assail  us  on  every  hand,  ^om^ 
times  on  the  very  walls  of  our  school-houses  and  churches ;  but  eapedallv  io 
places  removed  from  puUic  view,  where  the  most  schocking  obscenity  of  lan- 
guage isdisplaved,  to  poison  (he  youthful  mind,  illustrated  by  emblems,  whicl^ 
m  the  words  of  one  who  deeply  mourns  with  us  over  the  existence  of  this  uon- 
strotis  evil,  this  desolating  curse,  ^^ would  make  a  keaiken  Uuskf*  These  fridn- 
fill  assaults  on  decency  demand  reform.  The  deep,  low  murmur  of  innited 
humanity  will,  I  doubt  not,  unless  this  evil  be  checked,  ascend  to  the  tribunal 
of  Eternal  Purity,  and  invoke  the  malediction  of  our  Judge,  which  may  yet  be 
displayed  in  the  blasting  uf  our  fair  land,  like  another  Sodom!  To  avert  so 
deplorable  a  catastrophe,  let  the  thoasands  of  the  good  and  virtuous  in  yooi 
midst,  formed  into  one  indomitable  phalanx,  take  the  noble  stand  which  beloogs 
to  them,  and  never  abandon  it,  till  the  enemy  be  forever  vanquished ;  forevei 
banished  from  the  now  polluted,  but  ever  to  be  cherished,  land  of  the  Pilgrims! 

By  these  practices,  the  mind  acquires  such  a  hankering  after,  and  morbid 
relish  for  mischief,  that  no  tree,  or  shrubbery,  or  flowers,  or  publie  embeUisb- 
ments,  or  exhibitions  of  art  or  taste,  howei'er  beautiful  or  expensive,  are  sacred 
(W>m  the  marring  or  destructive  touch.  A  sensibility  to  the  oeautiful  needs  to 
DO  enltivated  among  us ;  and  mav  easily  be  done  with  the  yoimg,  if  a  propei 
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and  sincere  Taloe  be  placed  npon  it  by  ourselTes,  and  the  children  see  that  <mr 
admiration  is  a  reality.  It  exists  mach  more  generally  in  continental  Europe. 
than  in  our  own  country.  There,  the  decorations  of  pablic  walks,  parks,  ana 
eardens ;  the  galleries  of  the  arts,  and  the  magnificent  stractures  wnich  adorn 
ueir  cities,  are  looked  at,  enjoyed,  admired,  by  all  classes ;  and  rai^ly,  inde^, 
is  the  Vandal  hand  of  mischief  or  destruction  found  to  desecrate  these  monu- 
ments of  a  nation's  refinement.  But  how  is  it  with  ns  1  No  sooner  has  the 
artist  given  the  last  touch  to  the  fluted  colnnm,  than  some  barbarian  nrehin 
ehips  off  a  wedge  of  it,  in  wanton  spon. .  How  often  is  our  indignation  excited 
by  the  painter's  boy,  who,  as  he  passes  the  newly-erected  dwelling  or  recenUy- 
painted  wall,  daubs  it  with  his  olack  paint-brush,  for  yards  in  length,  as  he 
saunters  heedlessly  along.  And  what  more  common,  in  almost  all  public  build- 
ings, in  cupcdas,  obsenratories,  &c.,  especiallv,  for  persons,  apprehensiye  of  be- 
ing forgotten  by  posterity,  than  to  cut  out  their  names  or  their  initials,  as  if  this 
were  thieir  only  road  to  mimortality ! 

The  nj?  ofkniva  is  the  thing  next  prohibited.  In  mere  fnma/nf  schools,  this 
mk,  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  would  find,  perhaps,  little  to  do.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  in  such  schools,  who  suffer  from  the  too  free 
use  of  knives,  as  their  forms,  desks,  or  benches,  could  testify.  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  to  a  boy  than  a  knife.  And  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  possess- 
ing a  knife,  if  one  may  not  use  it  t  Hence  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  instru- 
ment He  early  learns  in  imitation  of  his  eiders  if  not  his  helUn^  that  wood  was 
made  to  be  cut,  and  that  the  mission  of  a  knife  is,  to  do  the  work. 

This  topic  can  hardly^  be  thought  out  of  place,  by  those  who  will  look  into 
the  recitation-rooms  oi  almost  any  of  our  colleges,  where  many  a  dunce,  un- 
worthy of  any  degree,  soon,  by  his  dexterity  in  tnis  department,  lays  claim  to 
that  (M  master  of  the  art,— of  mcHm^;  '*and  has  his  clidm  allowed." 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  wkUUing  propensities  of  our  people :  but,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  add  a  remark  or  two,  with  a  view  to  placing  this  nation- 
al peculiarity  in  a  stronger  light.  So  proverbial  have  we  become,  among  for- 
eigners, in  this  respect,  that,  if  a  Yankee  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage,  yon 
find  him  with  a  jackknife  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  huge  bit  of  pine  tim- 
ber, becoming  every  moment  smaller,  by  his  dili^nt  handiwork.  If  he  is  talk- 
ing, arguing,  or,  more  appropriately,  if  he  is  driving  a  bargain,  you  find  him 
plying  this,  his  wonted  trade,  with  all  the  energy  and  dexterity  of  a  beaver; ' 
and,  as  it  was  once  said  of  an  English  advocate,  that  he  could  never  plead, 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hands,  so  the  Yankee  would  lose  half  his 
thrift,  unless  the  knife  and  wood  were  concomitants  of  his  chafiering.  But  the 
habit  is  of  evil  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  checked.  He  indulges  in  it  without 
discrimination,  upon  whatever  is  cut-able ;  and,  worse  than  the  white  ant  which 
saws  down  and  carries  away  whole  human  habitations,  when  they  have  become 
deserted,  the  whittling  Yankee  would  hack  your  dwelling  in  present  occupation, 
until  he  rendered  you  houseless.  Let  the  mischief  be  checked  betimes;  doit 
at  school;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  uselessness,  the  folly,  and  the  annoy- 
ing nature,  of  the  habit.  It  is  not  merely  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  that 
it  18  practiced  by  us ;  but  we  carry  it  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and,  even  among 
stnngers,  establish  our  New  England  identity  by  it 

Tlie  spiril  of  the  school  rules  at  which  we  have  glanced,  should  be  carried 
iuto  every  family.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  the  summary  at  which  we  have 
airived ;  we  should  also  insist  on  minor  particulars,  by  words  and  actions,  not 
at  school  only,  but  ai  hme,  where  great  familiarity  produces  influences  unfh- 
vorable  to  the  exercise  of  courtesy,— such  as  the  closing  of  all  doors,  especially 
In  cold  weather;  the  doing  of  it  gently,  without  s/omnuii^ ;  moving  quietly  over 
<he  floor;  abstaining  from  shouting,  whistling,  boisterous  plays,  wearing  the 
hat  in  the  house,  &c.  Just  in  proportion  as  such  habits  can  be  secured  by  ytmt 
labon,  will  you  bring  down  upon  your  heads  the  blessing  of  mothers,  worn  by 
care,  by  sickness,  and  the  rudeness  of  their  offspring.  Powerless  themselves, 
lo  produce  a  refbrmation,  their  gratitude  to  you  will  be  sincere  and  heartfelt 

Children  should  be  taught  to  take  leave  of  their  parents  and  friends,  on  going 
to  school,  and  to  offer  the  friendly^  salute  and  Idnd  inquiry^  on  returning  home. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  the  silken  cords  of  family  affection,  than 
these  litde  acts  of  courtesy;  and  their  influence  on  the  observer  is  hh^y  ft- 
▼omMe  to  benevolent  feeling.  If  these  points  are  attended  to  in  our  umilies, 
they  will  not  fail  of  b^big  carried  into  company,  where  they  are  ahraya  a  cute 
cf  sterling  value.  25 
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Dedicatory  Exbrcisbb. 


The  ojIbDing  of  a  new  school-house  is  an  occasion  which  well 
a  public  and  joyful  commemoration.  Out  of  it  are  to  be  the  issues  of  life 
to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  and  like  the  river  seen 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  nourished  all  along  its  banks  trees 
whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  the  well-spring  of  aU  its 
influences  should  be  a  spot  consecrated  by  religion.  In  prayer,  and  id 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Author  of  all  being, — in  son^,  aod 
hynm  and  anthem,  and  in  addresses,  from  those  whose  position  in  society 
will  command  the  highest  respect  for  any  object  in  whose  behalf  th^ 
may  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  papil^ 
and  teachers,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  old  and  young, — ^the  school- 
house  should  be  set  apart  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  physical  intellect 
tual  and  moral  culture  of  the  children  who  will  be  gathered  within  its 
walls.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  these  occasions  are  thus  improved,  and  that 
so  many  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers,  scholars  and  statesmen  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  We  have  before  us  a  large  number  of  addresses^  at 
once  eloquent  and  practical,  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
new  school-houses,  and  we  shall  select  a  few,  not  for  their  superiority  to  the 
rest,  but  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  topics  appropriate  to  tiie 
occasbn  are  introduced,  and  as  fitting  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
School  Arcbitecture. 

School  Celebration  at  Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1842,  the  occasion  of  occupying  several  new 
school-houses,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of  interesting  exercises,  an  ae- 
count  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Common  School  Journal  for  that  year. 
We  copy  the  addressee  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  and  of  Q.  F.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Emerson  said, — 
'*  I  congratulate  you,  my  young  friends,  on  this  happy  event     This 

fleasant  day  is  like  a  smile  of  Heaven  upon  this  occasion ;  and  I  believe 
leaven  always  smiles  on  events  like  this.  Many  of  us  whom  you  see 
here  have  come  from  a  distance,  on  the  invitation  of  your  excellent  friend 
the  Mayor,  to  show  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  what  has  been 
done  here  for  your  improvement  We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  look- 
ing over  the  buildings  prepared  for  your  use,  the  admirable  arrangements 
and  apparatus,  so  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  enjoyed  by  children 
in  your  positbn.  We  have  been  pleased  to  hear  of  the  iaithful  teacheis 
that  are  provided  for  you,  and  the  excellent  plan  of  your  studies,  and  the 
excellent  regulations. 

Your  fathers  and  friends  have  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  you  with  aU 
the  best  means  and  opportunities  for  learning.  They  now  look  to  yon  to 
do  your  part  All  that  they  have  done  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  yon 
are  excited  to  exert  yourselves, — to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  then 
great  advantages. 

I  was  gratified,  in  looking  over  the  regulations,  to  see  the  course  marked 
out  for  you,— to  see  the  stress  laid  upon  the  great  substantials  of  a  good 
education, — to  see  the  prominent  place  given  to  that  most  useful  eut,  that 
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moet  graceful  accomplishment,  reading.  You  cannot,  my  youiiff  (Kenda, 
realize  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  gaining,  now,  in  the  beffin- 
ning  of  your  life,  familiarly  and  perfectly,  the  single  power  of  reacung 
distinctly,  naturally,  intelligently,  with  taste  and  interest, — and  of  acquir- 
ing a  love  for  reading.  There  is  no  situation  in  life,  in  which  it  will  not 
prove  to  you  a  source  of  the  purest  {>Ieasure  and  highest  improvement 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year,  I  have  passea  by  the  shop 
of  a  dili^nt,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  have  often  seen  busy  at  his 
trade,  with  his  arms  bare,  hard  at  work.    His  industry  and  steadiness 
have  been  successful,  and  he  has  gained  a  competency.    But  he  still  re* 
mains  wisely  devoted  to  his  trade.    During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at 
his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.    At  m'ght,  he  sits  down  in  his 
parlor,  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends.    And 
he  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  tluit  any  man  in  New 
England  can  boast  of     William  H.  Prescott  goes  out  from  Boston,  and 
talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Washington  Irving  comes 
from  New  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Urenada,  and  the 
adventurous  voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Holbw,  or 
the  tale  of  the  Broken  Heart    Greorffe  Bancroft  sits  down  with  him,  and 
pointa  out  on  a  map,  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  America,  their  dr- 
comstances  and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early  history  of  liberty.    Jared 
Sparks  comes  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him  the  letters  of 
Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  god- 
like mem  for  the  cause  of  his  country.    Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetrv, 
his  neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  painter,  steps  in  and  teUs 
him  a  story, — and  nobody  tells  a  siory  so  well, — or  repeats  to  him  lines  of 
poetry.    Bryant  comes,  with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt 
among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire.    And  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and 
son,  come,  Uie  one  to  repeat  ffrave,  heart-stirring  poetry,  the  other  to 
speak  of  his  two  years  hdfore  the  mast.    Or,  if  this  mechanic  is  in  a  speo- 
mative  mood,  Professor  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  all  the  changes 
that  )iave  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  flood  and  before^ ; 
or  Professor  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.    Nor  is  his 
acquaintance  confined  to  his  own  country.    In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends 
lor  Sir  John  Herschel  from  across  the  ocean,  and  he  comes  and  sits  down 
and  discourses  eloquently  upon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation, — of  all 
the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our  siffht  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night 
Nor  is  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  blue  waves  alone  that  his  friends 
come  to  visit  him ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider  ocean  of  time,  come  the 
ivse  and  the  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit  down  by  his  table, 
and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen.    That  eloquent 
blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descending  to  his  eirdle,  still  blind,  but 
still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him ;  and,  as  he  sang  almost  three  thousand 
years  ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wan- 
derings of  the  sage  Ulysses.    The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from 
the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the  poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house 
in  Westminster ;  Bums  from  his  cottage  on  the  Avr,  and  Scott  from  his 
dwelling  by  the  Tweed ; — and,  any  time  these  three  vears  past,  may 
have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  hero  with  school- 
boys, for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them;  a  man  whom  so  many  of, your 
neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see, — Charles  Dickens.    In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather-dresser  lives  a  happy  and 
respected  life,  not  less  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy 
amnition  had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a 
State;  and  the  more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor 
daily  in  his  honorable  cailiog. 

My  youne  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketcL    Many  who  hear  me  know 
as  weU  as  I  do,  Thomas  Dowse,  the  leather-dresser  of  Cambridgeporti 
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and  many  have  seen  his  choice  and  beautifal  library.  Bat  I  aupfKiM 
there  is  no  one  here  who  knows  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  in  his  early 
years  the  same  advantages,  but  who  md  not  improve  them ; — who  never 

S lined  this  love  of  reading,  and  who  now,  in  consequence,  instead  of  liv- 
g  this  happy  and  desirable  life,  wastes  his  evenings  in  low  company  at 
taverns,  or  dozes  them  away  by  his  own  fire.  Which  of  these  lives  wiU 
you  choose  to  lead  ?    They  are  both  before  yon. 

Some  of  you,  ])erhaps,  are  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a  fanner, — a 
ver}r  ha{>ny  life,  if  it  be  well  spent  On  the  southern  side  of  a  geoitly 
sloping  bill  in  Natick,  not  far  from  the  place  where  may  be  still  standing 
the  last  wigwam  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name,  in  a  oomlbrtabte 
fta*m-house,  lives  a  man  whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see.    I  find  him  with 

•  his  farmer's  finock  on,  sometimes  at  the  plough-tail,  sometimes  handling 
the  hoe  or  the  axe ;  and  I  never  shake  his  hand,  hardened  by  honoraUi 
toil,  without  wishing  that  I  could  harden  my  own  poor  hands  by  his  sidf 
in  the  same  respectable  employment.  I  go  out  to  look  with  him  at  tree^ 
and  to  talk  about  them ;  for  he  is  a  lover  of  trees,  and  so  am  1 ;  and  he  ii 
not  unwillin£^  when  I  come,  to  leave  his  work  for  a  stroll  in  the  'wm>d& 
He  long  aco  learnt  the  language  of  plants,  and  they  have  told  him  their 
history  and  their  uses.  He,  again,  is  a  reader,  and  has  collected  about 
him  a  set  of  friends,  not  so  numerous  as  our  friend  Dowse,  nor  of  jmt  ^ 
same  character^  but  a  goodly  number  of  very  entertaining  and  instmctive 
ones ;  and  he  finds  time  every  day  to  enjoy  their  company.  His  ivinter 
evenings  he  spends  with  them,  and  in  repeating  experiments  ^diich  ^ 
chemists,  and  philosophers  have  made.  He  leads  a  happy  life.  Time 
nev^r  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  such  a  man  we  have  an  involun- 
tary  respect 

On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  down  by  the  coast,  lived^  a  few  years  ago^ 
a  farmer  of  a  far  different  character.  He  had  been  what  is  called  Ibrto- 
nate  in  business,  and  had  a  beautiful  farm  and  garden  in  the  country,  and 
a  house  in  town.  Chancing  to  pass  by  his  place,  sotne  four  or  five  yean 
ago,  I  stopped  to  see  him.  And  I  could  not  out  congratulate  him  on  hav- 
ing so  delightful  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  in.  But  he  frankly  oon- 
fened  that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  that  he  longed  to  p)  baek  to 
Boston.  I  found  that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  trees,  of  which  he  had 
many  fine  ones, — for  it  was  an  old  place  he  had  bought, — ^nor  of  the  plants 
in  his  ffarden.  He  had  no  books,  and  no  taste  for  them.  His  time  hunf 
like  a  burden  on  him.  He  enjoyed  neither  his  leisure  nor  his  wealth.  ^U 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him  if  he  could  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
change places  with  his  hirc^  men,  and  dig  in  his  garden  for  his  gardener, 
or  plougn  the  field  for  his  ploughman.  He  went  from  country  to  town 
and  from  town  to  country,  and  died,  at  last,  weary  and  sick  of  life.     Yet 

*  he  was  a  kind  man,  and  mi^t  have  been  a  happy  one  but  for  a  ongie 
misfortune ;  he  had  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading.  The  love  of  reading  is 
a  blessing  in  any  pursuit,  in  any  course  of  life ; — not  less  to  the  merchant 
and  sailor  than  to  the  mechanic  and  farmer.  What  was  it  but  a  love  of 
reading  which  made  of  a  merchant's  apprentice,  a  man  whom  many  of 
you  have  seen  and  all  have  heard  of,  the  truly  great  and  learned 
Bowditch? 

Our  friends  the  young  ladies  may  not  think  this  whkh  I  have  said 
exactly  suited  to  them.  But  to  you,  my  young  friends,  even  more  than 
to  your  brothers,  it  is  important  now  to  acquire  a  talent  for  reading*  well, 
ana  a  taste  for  reading.  I  say  more  importanl,  for,  looking  forwani  to 
the  future,  you  will  need  it  more  than  they.  They  are  more  mdependeBt 
of  this  resource.  Thev  have  their  shops,  and  farms,  and  counting-hooBea 
to  go  to.  They  are  daily  on  change.  They  go  abroad  on  the  ocean. 
The  sphere  of  woman,  her  place  of  honor,  is  home,  her  own  fireside,  the 
cares  of  her  own  family.    A  well-educated  woman  is  a  son  in  this  sphere, 
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dwdding^  anrand  her  the  light  of  inteUigenoe,  the  wflnnth  of  love  and 
happinesB. 

And  by  a  weU-educated  woman  I  do  not  mean  merely  one  who  has  ao- 
qmred  ancient  and  foreign  ianffna^^es,  or  carious  or  striking  accomnlisb- 
ments.  I  mean  a  woman  who, liavmff  left  school  with  a  firmly-fixea  love 
of  readin|[,  has  employed  the  soiden  leisure  of  her  youth  in  reading  the 
best  English  books,  such  as  shedl  prej»re  her  for  her  duties.  All  the  best 
books  ever  written  are  in  English,  either  original  or  translated ;  and  in 
this  richest  and  best  literature  of  tne  woiid  she  may  find  enough  to  pre- 
pare her  for  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  The  mere  talent  of  read- 
ing well,  simply,  gracefully, — ^what  a  beautiful  accomplishment  it  is  in 
woman !  How  many  weary  and  otherwise  heav^  hours  have  I  had 
charmed  into  pleasure  by  this  talent  in  a  female  fnend.  But  I  speak  of 
the  higher  acquisition,  the  natural  and  usual  consequence  of  this,  a  taste 
for  reading.    This  will  give  a  woman  a  world  of  resources. 

It  gives  her  the  oracles  of  God.  These  will  be  ever  near  her ; — nearest 
to  her  hand  when  she  wakes,  and  last  from  her  hand  when  she  retires  to 
ileep.  And  what  stores  of  wisdom,  for  this  world  and  for  a  higher,  will 
she  gain  from  this  volume !  This  will  enable  her  to  form  her  own  char- 
acter and  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
has  confessed  his  obligations  to  his  mother.  To  her  is  committed  the 
whole  formation  of  the  character, — mind,  heart,  and  body,  at  the  most 
important  period  of  life.  How  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  sne  should  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  body  and  the  mipd !  and  how  can 
she  ^t  it  but  by  reading  ?  If  you  gain  only  this,  what  an  unspeakable 
bleasing  will  your  education  be  to  you ! 

I  need  not,  my  young  friends,  speak  of  the  other  acquisitions  you  may 
make, — of  writing,  which  places  friends  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world 
side  by  side, — or  of  calculation,  the  ver^  bcusiis  of  justice  and  honesty. 

The  acquisitions  you  may  make  will  depend  chiefly  on  yourselves. 
Ton  will  find  your  teachers  ready  to  lead  you  on  to  higher  studies  when- 
ever you  are  prepared  to  ^. 

These  excellent  establishments  are  emphatically  yours.  They  are 
raised  for  your  good ;  and,  as  we  your  seniors  pass  away, — ^and  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  passed, — ^these  buildings  will  become  your  nroperty, 
and  your  children  will  fill  the  seats  you  now  occupy.  Consider  them 
yours,  then,  to  enjoy  and  profit  b;^,  but  not  yours  to  waste.  Let  it  be 
your  pride  to  preserve  them  uninjured,  unmarred  by  the  mischievous 
knives  and  pencils  of  vulgar  children.  Unite  for  this  purpose.  Consider 
an  injury  done  to  these  buildings  as  an  injury  done  to  yourselves. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  depend  on  you,  of  more  importance 
than  any  I  have  spoken  of.  I  mean  the  tone  of  character  which  shall 
prevail  in  these  schools.  Your  teachers  will  be  happy  to  treat  you  as 
Digh-niinded  and  generous  children.  Show  that  you  can  be  so  treated ; 
that  you  are  such. 

LfCt  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  happy  auspices  of  the  name  of  him 
under  whom,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
associates,  this  momentous  change  in  your  school  system  has  been 
effected, — a  name  which  is  borne  oy  the  oldest  and  best  school  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  by  one  of  the  oklest  and  best  in  Massachusetts.  It  will 
depend  upon  you,  my  friends,  to  make  the  schools  of  Salem,  equally,  or 
attU  more  distmguished,  among  those  of  the  State." 

■ 

Mr.  Thayer  said, — 

Children :  I  diii  not  expect  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you,  on  this  most  joyful  occasion ;  for  it  was  not  till  I  met  your  re- 
spected Mayor,  an  hour  ago,  at  the  beautiful  school-house  we  have  just 
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left,  that  I  received  an  invitation  to  do  so.    You  will  not,  therefore,  antid' 

gate  a  studied  discourse,  or  any  thinff  particularly  interesting.  Devoted, 
owever,  as  my  life  is,  and  has  long  Been,  to  the  instruction  and  goidaoee 
of  the  young  m  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  I  shall,  without  fuitber  pre- 
face, imagine  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  own  school,  and  talk  familiariy  to 
you  as  I  would,  and  do.  to  them. 

And  allow  me  to  ada  my  congratulations  to  those  of  your  other  frieDdi, 
for  the  ample,  beautiful,  and  convenient  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  for  you,  in  the  school-houses  of  this  city ;  and  especially  in  the  new 
one  we  have  just  examined.  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  superior  in  ulmoit 
every  respect  to  any  public  school-house  in  New  England,  if  not  ia  the 
United  States.  It.  with  others  in  the  citv,  haa  cost  your  fathers  and 
friends  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  nave  cheerfully  expended  as  a 
means  of  making  ^ou  wise  and  good.  But  you  have  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  them,  which  you  can  never  repay  while  you  are  children,  bat 
must  endeavor  to  do  it  to  your  children,  when  you  snail  become  men  and 
women,  and  take  the  place  of  your  parents  in  the  world.  But  before  that 
period,  you  can  do  something.  Now,  inunediately  on  entering  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  precious  privileges  extended  to  you,  you  can  acknowl- 
edge the  debt,  evince  the  gratitude  you  feel,  not  by  wrds^  but  eieetit;— 
by,  (to  use  an  expressbn  well  understood  by  all  cnildren,)  ^  being  gwd! 
I  es, — by  ^  being  good  and  doing  good ;' — ^by  obedience  to  parents  and 
teachers ;  by  kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  young  friends 
and  companions;  by  fidelity  in  duty,  at  home  and  at  school ;  by  me  jprac- 
tice  of  honesty  and  truth  at  all  times ;  by  refraining  from  the  use  oTpro- 
fane  and  indecent  language ;  by  keeping  the  mind  and  heart  fiee  from 
every  thing  impure.  These  are  tlie  means  in  your  own  hands.  Fail  not 
to  use  them ;  and  although  they  wiU  in  fact  be  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  obligation  tor  the  boon  you  possess,  your  friends  will  con- 
sider themselves  well  repaid  for  all  t&ey  have  done  for  you.  ft  is  fnxn 
such  conduct  tliat  the  teacher's,  as  well  as  the  father's,  richest  reward 
and  highest  satisfaction  are  derived.  To  see  the  beloved  objects  of  oor 
care  and  instruction  appreciating  our  labors,  and  improving  m  all  that  is 
good  and  useful,  under  our  manag^ement,  affords  the  greatest  haj^ineas, 
u^htens  the  heavy  load  of  toil,  reUeves  the  aching  head,  and  revives  the 
fainting  spirit 
There  is,  however,  one  great  danger  to  which  you, — to  which  all  the 
oung, — are  especially  exposed.  I  mean  the  influence  of  bad  example. 
Example  is  omnipotent  Its  force  is  irresistible  to  most  minds.  We  are 
all  swayed  more  or  less,  by  others.  Others  are  swayed  by  us.  And  this 
process  is  continually  going  on,  even  though  we  are  entirely  unconscioaB 
of  it  ourselves.    Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  choosin|r  good  oom- 

rions,  and  flying  from  the  bad.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be  in  vain 
your  friends  to  give  you  vrise  counsel,  or  for  you  to  form  good  resohh 
tions.  ^  Who  can  touch  pitch  and  be  clean  V  You  will  resemble  those 
veith  whom  you  associate.  You  will  catch  their  words,  their  mannerB, 
their  habits.  Are  they  pure,  you  will  be  pure.  Are  they  depraved,  the^ 
will  corrupt  you.  Be  it  a  rule  with  you,  then,  to  avoid  those  who  are  ao- 
dicted  to  practices  that  you  woula  be  unwilling  your  most  respected 
friends  should  know,  and  regulate  your  own  conduct  by  the  sami 
standard. 

I  vrould  particularly  caution  you  against  beginnings.  It  is  Xh&fir^9tt!p 
that  is  the  dangerous  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  that,  S*  you  were  to  ascend 
the  highest  mountain,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  step  at  a  time,  and  if  the 
first  were  not  taken,  the  summit  could  never  be  reached.  But,  one  6U^ 
cessfully  accomplished,  the  next  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
equal^  and  fatally  sure  is  the  dovmward  track  to  crime  and  misery !  U 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  what  human  power  can 
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wK^e  OS  fiom  destruction  ?  This  danger  too,  is  increased  by  the  feelioff 
of  secvuity  we  indulge,  when  we  say,  ^  It  is  only  a  liUU  thins ;  we  shaU 
never  commit  any  great  faolt ;' — not  remembering  that  nothing  stands 
still  in  life,  in  character,  any  more  than  in  the  material  universe.  We 
must  be  going  forward  or  backward;  up,  towards  improvement  and 
glory, — or  down,  towards  infamy  and  woe !  Every  thing  accumulates, 
acccffding  to  its  kind ;  though  it  befpoa  small,  like  the  snowball  you  hold  in 
your  hami,  it  becomes,  as  you  roll  it  on  the  ground  before  you,  larger  at 
every  revolution,  till^  at  last,  it  is  beyond  vour  power  to  move  it  at  alL 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  sad  case  whicn  has  recently  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton. But  first,  I  wish  to  interest  you  in  something  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
in  connection  with  the  faithful  peiibrmance  of  duty. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  things  that  you  should  do,  to  show  your  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  you,  and  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  each  one  of  them  separately ;  but  I  shall  have  time  only  to  sneak 
of  one.  It  is,  however,  among  the  most  important  I  allude  to  ^pea/cin^ 
the  tnUh^ — the  most  substantial  foundation  of  moral  character.  It  has  in- 
munerable  advantages,  one  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  thd  fol- 
lowing story :  — 

Petrarch,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  secured  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  whose 
fiunily  he  resided  in  his  youth,  by  his  candor  and  strict  regard  to  truth. 

A  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  in  Uie  family  of  this  nobleman,  which 
was  carried  so  far,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  The  cardinal  wished  to 
know  the  foundatk>n  of  the  affair ;  and,  calling  all  his  people  before  him, 
be  required  each  one  to  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  Gospels,  to 
declare  the  whole  truth.  None  were  exempt  Even  the  cardinal's 
brother  submitted  to  it  Petrarch,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to  take 
the  oath,  the  cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  *  As  for  you,  Petrarch, 
your  woBo  is  sufficient  P 

What  more  delightful  reward  could  have  been  presented  to  the  feelings 
of  the  noble  jouth  than  this,  from  his  friend,  his  master,  and  one  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  ?  Nothing  but  the  peaceful  whispers  of 
bis  own  conscience,  or  the  approbation  of  his  Maker,  could  have  ffivea 
him  more  heart-felt  satisfaction.  Who  amons  you  would  not  oe  a 
Petrarch?  and,  in  this  respect,  which  of  you  could  not? 

While,  then,  I  would  hold  up  for  imitation  this  beautiful  example,  I 
would  present  a  contrast  as  a  warning  to  you. 

There  is  now  confined  in  the  Boston  jail  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  for  the  previous  six  years,  had  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
vice  and  crime,  until  last  October,  when  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  confinement  within  the  cold  damp  cell  of  a  gloomy  orison, 
fi>r  aggravated  theft  In  his  own  written  account  of  his  life,  whicn  I  have 
seen,  he  says  that  he  began  his  wretched  course  by  playing  truant  from 
KbooL  tils  second  step  was  lyings  to  conceal  it  Idle,  and  destitute  of 
any  fixed  purpose,  he  fell  in  company  with  others,  guilty  like  himself,  of 
whom  he  learned  to  steal,  and  to  use  indecent  and  profane  language.  He 
sought  the  worst  boys  he  could  find.  He  became  a  gambler,  a  frequenter 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  engaged  in  various  other  corrupt  and 
^sinful  practices.  At  length,  becoming  £)ld  in  his  dishonesty,  he  robbed 
the  poet-ofiice  of  letters  containing  very  considerable  sums  oi  money,  and 
was  soon  detected  and  condemned.  If  you  were  to  visit  that  abode  of 
misery,  you  mi^ht  often  see  the  boy's  broken-hearted  mother,  weeping, 
and  soobing,  and  groaning,  at  the  iron  grating  of  his  solitary  ceU,  as  if 
ohe  would  sink  on  the  flinty  floor,  and  die !  ^  And  all  this,'  (to  use  the 
boy's  own  words,)  *  comes  from  playing  truant !' 

Look,  then,  my  young  fiiends,  on  these  two  pictures. — both  taken  fnmi 
life. — and  tell  me  which  you  like  best ;  and  which  of  the  two  characten 
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jou  propose  to  imitate.  Will  yoa  be  yoang  Petraroha,  or  wiU  3^0  adift 
tbe  oourae  of  the  unfortunate  boy  in  K>8ton  jail  ?  '^^^  ^^  ^>oth  beibre 
y«m.  If  you  would  be  like  the  former,  begin  right,  Kesiat  temptatioB 
to  wron^HJoing,  with  all  jrour  might  Let  no  one  entice  you  from  the 
way  which  conscience  points  out 

This  precept  is  apphcable  to  all, — to  both  sexes  and  e  wy  age.  Let 
me*  then,  I  pray  you,  when  I  shall  inquire,  hereafter,  remcting  t£e  habiti 
ami  eharactere  ot  the  children  of  the  Public  Schools  ofSaiem,  haye  the 
satisfaction  to  hear,  that  the  instructions  of  this  occasion  made  an  impres* 
■ion  on  their  minds  favorable  to  truth  and  duty,  which  sabeeqoent  time 
ooukl  never  eflbce. 


Dn»ioATioii  or  ths  New  School-housb  m  Pawtijokbt,  Octobbb  31, 1846 
AoDBMt  or  Vfrnntammr  Wayxjihih  ov  Beowv  UmvaBUrr. 

Ladies  and  Gcntlemcii, 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting,  both  to  the  phOanthn^tist  and 
to  the  political  economist,  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  village  as  this,  the 
abode  of  wealth,  civilization  and  refinement  We  find  ourselves,  as  we 
look  upon  it,  unconscioustv  reverting  to  the  period,  not  very  remote,  when 
this  wnole  region  was  a  desert  Thick  forests  covered  edl  these  hilla,  and 
pressed  down  even  to  the  water's  brink.  This  river  rushed  over  its  rod^ 
Ded.  or  tumbled  down  its  precipitous  ledges,  unnoticed  by  the  eye  of 
civilized  man.  A  few  savages  from  time  to  time,  erected  their  transient 
wigwams  upon  its  banks,  as  the  season  of  hunting  or  fishing  attracted 
them,  and  they  alone  disputed  the  claim  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  this 
beautiful  domain.  The  products  of  all  this  region  were  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious pasturage  for  fame,  a  few  canoe  loa&  of  fish,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  venison.  Whatever  else  the  earth  produced,  fell 
and  perished  ungathered.  Age  ailer  age,  beheld  this  annual  waste. 
Here  was  the  earth  with  all  its  capabilities.  Here  were  the  waters  with 
all  their  unexpended  powers.  But  here  was  no  man  whose  intellect  had 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Here  was  neither  continuous  in- 
dustry, nor  even  frugal  forethought  Hence  there  could  be  no  progresa 
All  things  contimied  as  they  were  fiiom  the  beginning  of  the  creatbn. 

About  two  hundred  years  since,  the  first  civilized  man  cast  his  eyes 
over  this  beautiful  landscape.  He  brought  with  him  the  arts  and  the 
science  of  the  older  world,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  our  country,  since  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  labcn  of 
agriculture  soon  beg^an  to  work  their  magic  changes.  The  forest  was 
fdled,  the  soil  was  tilled,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  precarious  products  of 
the  uncultivated  field,  rich  harvests  of  grain  waved  over  these  i^ains. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  retired,  and  the  animals  given  by  the  Creator 
to  aid  us  in  our  toil,  occupied  their  place.  Instead  of  the  gracefiil  deer, 
the  clumsy  moose,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  ravenous  panther,  these 
fields  were  covered  with  the  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  sheep,  the  labori- 
ous ox,  and  the  horse,  in  all  latituoes  the  raithful  servant  of  man. 

This  was  a  great  and  glorious  transformation.  From  the  moment  that 
a  civilized  man  first  thrust  his  spade  into  thiB  earth,  or  here  yoked  his 
oxen  to  the  plough,  the  sleep  of  ages  was  broken,  and  the  reign  of  pro- 
gress commenced.  From  this  moment  the  darkness  had  begun  to  pass 
away,  and  the  sun  was  dispersing  that  night,  which,  since  the  delugei 
ad  brooded  over  this  land.  From  that  auspicious  beginning,  all  the 
means  of  happiness  that  the  eye  beholds,  have  proceeded    Acre  after 
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i  hBB  been  reclaimed  from  bairennefls.  Every  variety  of  product  has 
beea  tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  earth 
moot  kindly.  The  smoky  wigwam  gave  place  to  the  log  house,  and  this 
in  turn,  to  the  convenient  farm-house,  or  tue  stately  mansion.  And  thus 
another  portion  of  the  earth  was  added  to  the  area  of  Anglo^axon  civiU- 
aation. 

But  still  the  river,  to  which  all  the  distinctive  prosperitv  of  this  region 
owes  its  origin,  ran,  as  it  ever  had  ran,  to  utter  waste.  This  mightv  and 
most  productive  means  of  wealth,  remained  wholly  unemployed.  A 
mine  richer  than  that  of  gold,  was  yet  unwrought  It  was  a  mine  of  me- 
chanical  powers  instead  of  meUdhc  treasure^  and  let  me  add,  a  mine  of 
incalculably  greater  value.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  that  this  little 
river,  falling  over  its  innumerable  ledges,  could  do  ^e  labor  of  many 
thousand  men.  An  accomplidied  manu&cturer,*  from  England,  whose 
name  has  made  this  village  one  of  the  most  renowned  spots  in  our  coun- 
try, came  amon^  us,  and  applied  the  power  of  this  water-fall  to  the  spin- 
nmg  and  weavmg  of  cotton.  Who  can  measure  the  results  of  this  one 
grand  experiment?  We  hear  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  defeat  of 
armies,  the  capture  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  fleets;  but  what  achieve- 
ment of  war  was  ever  of  such  importance  to  a  people,  as  that  which  was 
accomplished,  when  that  wheel  made  its  first  revolution,  and  the  first 
threaa  of  cotton  was  here,  in  this  very  village,  spun  by  water  power  ? 
From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  general  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  and  that  of  cotton  in  particular.  From  that  mo- 
ment, every  fall  of  water  throughout  our  land  became  a  most  valuable 
possessioiL  From  that  moment,  this  noble  natural  agent  began,  every- 
where, to  fabricate  garments  for  our  people.  From  that  moment  all  the 
labor,  of  every  age,  throughout  New  En^and,  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. From  that  moment  it  was  certam  that  capital  to  any  amount 
could  readily  find  investment  The  rich  proceeds  of  one  manufactory 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  similar  one  by  the  side  of  it  As  one  branch 
of  manuiactures  began  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  nation,  another 
branch  was  established.  Thus  we  are  every  year  adding  millions  to  this 
fi>nn  of  investment,  and  employing  additional  thousands  of  hands  in  this 
mode  of  industry.  We  are  entering  into  generous  and  successful  rivaby 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  Already  many  of  our  cottons  are  preferred 
to  theirs  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Soon,  other  branches  of  our  man- 
ufactures will  be  brought  to  equal  perfection.  Nay,  I  anticipate  the 
time  when  we,  in  this  country,  under  a  system  of  generous  reciprocity, 
■hall  eupniy  the  continent  aiid  England  herself  with  all  those  articles, 
Qa  the  faorication  of  which  we  have  special  advantages. 

But  this  chain  of  events  by  no  means  ceases  here.  Year  ailer  3rear 
every  branch  of  manufactures  is  increasing  its  means,  and  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  its  labor  over  every  part  of  our  land.  Wherever  a  fobrie 
is  sent,  it  is  exchanged,  in  some  form,  for  the  productions  of  that  regnu 
in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  common  means  for  accomplishing  these 
mntual  and  increasing  exchanges, soon  became  utterly  inadequate;  more 
d&dent  modes  of  transportation  must,  from  necessity,  be  invented.  The 
buainees  of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them.  Our  man- 
n&cturing  prosperity,  while  it  creates  the  necessity  for  internal  improve- 
ments,  also  supplies  the  means  for  constructing  them.  The  annual  gains 
of  manufactunng  capital  are  next  invested  in  canals  and  railroads,  and 
tfaufl  the  means  of  transporting  these  fabrics  at  the  least  cost,  are  at  once 

*  Mr.  Slater  hu  aven  a  higher  claim  to  the  gratitade  and  Teneratioo  of  thia  eoantrr,  than 
diflt  whieh  ha  deriTea  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Re  eatabiiahed  la 
ftwUKkeC  the  firat  SimoAT  School  that  waa  erer  opened  in  A.merica ;  and  for  aoma  1 
wstainwi  it  wholly  at  hia  own  ezpenae. 
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provided.  Here  is,  then^  another  mode  created,  of  ^vantageoafl  mm^ 
ment.  By  means  of  internal  improvement,  the  market  of  every  prodneer 
is  indefinitelv  extended,  he  also  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  this  veiy 
investment,  by  which  his  market  is  thus  extended,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  consumer  receives  whatever  he  purchases  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in 
greater  perfection.  Thus,  as  we  always  observe,  under  the  govemmeot 
of  God,  a  real  benefit  to  one  is  a  benefit  to  all.  And  hence  we  leBm, 
that  to  attempt  to  secure  exclusive  advantages  to  ourselves,  is  always 
abor  lost  Nothing  can  be  a  real  benefit  to  us,  that  is  not  a  real  benefit 
also  to  our  neighbors. 

And  the  illustration  of  ail  that  I  have  said,  is  manifest  every  where 
around  us.  We  behold  how  every  other  art  has  clustered  around  the  ait 
of  transforming  cotton  into  clothing.  We  see  how  one  establishment  has 
been  the  seed  that  has  produced  a  multitude  of  those  that  resemble  it 
You  see  how  manufactures  have  given  rise  to  internal  improvements; 
how  the  spindle  has  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  filled  up  the  valleys 
and  graded  the  road,  and  stretched  from  city  to  city  the  iron  rail.  Yoa 
see  how  loth  these  inseparable  friends  are  to  be  parted  from  each  other. 
The  region  of  manufactures  is  the  region  of  railroads.  And  you  per- 
ceive, as  the  iron  road  that  passes  through  this  village,  pursues  its  way 
toward  the  west,  how  it  winds  along  through  the  vculey  of  the  Black- 
stone,  greeting  every  village  and  waking  every  hsunlet  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity. 

Ail  this  you  readily  perceive.  You  must  be  astonislied  yourselvei^ 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  capital  which  a  single  life  time  has 
added  to  the  resources  of  this  village,  and  the  country  m  its  immediate 
vicinity.  But  while  we  exult  in  the  large  measure  of  prosperity  with 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us,  it  may  not  be  uninstmc- 
tive  to  inquire,  in  what  ways  have  these  blessings  been  improved?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  almost  all  this  capital  has  been  invested  in 
procuring  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  physical  happiness?  We  erect 
houses,  and  we  render  them  spacious,  warm,  and  commodious.  We  furnish 
them  with  every  means  of  physical  luxury.  We  spread  carpets  for  our 
feet  We  stretch  ourselves  on  couches  of  down.  We  temper  the  at- 
mosphere at  our  will.  We  clothe  ourselves  with  vestments  wrought  in 
every  clime,  and  by  people  of  every  hue  and  language.  We  vary  our 
dress  with  every  fashion.  We  load  our  tables  with  luxuries  imported 
f'^'nn  the  tropics  or  the  poles;  we  vex  sea  and  land  for  new  viands  to  stim- 
ulate our  palates,  already  saturated  with  abundance.  We  please  oar- 
selves  with  every  form  or  equipage,  and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  every  arti- 
san, that  we  may  be  enabled  to  roll  from  place  to  place  without  the  fa- 
tigue of  motion.  But  why  need  I  proceed  to  specify  any  further.  We 
au  perceive,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  it  is  in  expenditures  of  this  kiod, 
that  almost  all  the  expenses  of  living  are  incurred. 

But  if  this  be  true,  roust  there  not  be  some  mevous  error  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduct?  Can  this  be  a  wise  mode  of  expenditure  for  intel- 
li^nt  and  immortal  beings  ?  In  all  that  I  have  here  recited,  is  there  any 
thing  in  which,  on  principle,  we  have  excelled,  (  excuse  the  nomeliness  a 
the  illustration,)  the  Beaver  that  once  inhabited  these  streams?  The 
thoughtful  animal  expended  all  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  or  instinct, 
in  rendering  his  dweihng  commodious;  and  he  accomplished  it  Have  we 
not  done  precisely  the  same  thing  ?  Has  not  all  the  expenditure  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  been  consumed  for  the  convenience  of  toe  phyaicai, 
the  perishable,  the  material  ?  Might  not  all  this  have  been  done,  liAd  we 
no  consciousness  of  an  immortal  spirit? 

But  God  has  made  us  immortaL  He  has  given  to  us  a  spiritual  exist- 
eiice.  Each  one  of  us  possesses  a  priceless  mind.  We  are  endowed  with 
reason  to  discover  truth,  imagination  to  form  conceptions  of  the  beautiful 
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and  the  grand^  taste  to  deliffht  in  all  that  is  lovely  or  glorioue,  and  con- 
■dence  by  which  we  are  allied  to  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  the  holy 
and  blessed  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  by  the  possession  of  these 
]»weni^  that  man  cuums  precedence  over  the  brute,  ft  is  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these,  that  we  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  savage,  who 
once  dwelt  where  we  now  dwell  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  powers,  that 
all  the  wonders  of  art  have  been  wrought,  which  we  now  behold  around 
UBL  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  must  certainly  be  true  that  this,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man,  is  by  far  the  most  desecving  of  attention,  and  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  portion  of  our  nature,  we  can  in  the  roost  appropriate 
manner  invest  our  capital. 

But  while  this  is  evident,  does  our  practice  correspond  with  these  well 
established  principles?  We  liberally  expend  our  substance  to  preserve 
our  bodies  in  health,  and  to  cultivate  in  our  children  the  full  development 
of  every  power,  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  every  grace.  But  do 
we  bestow  proportionate  labor  in  developing  every  spiritual  faculty,  and 
protecting  the  immortal  part  from  tlie  spreading  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, and  the  wasting  results  of  evil  habit?  W e  expend  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary in  furnishing  our  tables  with  every  thing  that  may  be  desired  for 
the  sustentation  of  vSe  body.  Where  is  there  the  man  among  us,  who 
would  not  blush  to  be  considered  an  illiberal  provider  for  the  wants  of  his 
household  ?  but  is  anv  man  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  appetites  of  his  children?  Who  of  us  would  per- 
mit tainted  or  unwholesome  food  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  placed 
mx>n  his  table  ?  and  yet  is  not  intellectual  food  of  the  most  questionable 
character,  daily  read  in  the  houses  of  many  of  our  most  excellent  citi- 
zens 7  Who  IS  ashamed  to  declare,  that  he  has  no  library  in  liis  house, 
or  that,  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  whether  the  hooks  that 
are  read  by  his  family,  are  useful  or  deleterious  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  know  that  the  youthful  mind  is  destitute  of 
knowledge,  and  that  it  is  strongly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  im- 
proper habits.  Every  one  knows  that  a  child  needs  instruction,  and  that 
the  labor  of  givine  it  instruction  should  be  devolved  upon  those  only, 
vfho  are  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  to  impart  it  The  parent 
can  rarely  do  this  for  himself.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  teachjBS 
us,  that  it  can  be  much  more  successfully  done  by  some  one  who  will  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  to  it  But,  now,  let  us  look  over  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  observe  how  very  small,  until  quite  lately,  has  been  the 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  youth.  Compare  it 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  investment,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
how  small  is  its  relative  amount  Take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  which 
passes  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Many  of  you  and  your  fellow  citizens,  subscribed  for  its  stock.  You  did 
wisely,  ft  will^  I  presume,  raise  the  value  of  every  form  of  property 
here.  Land  will  seil  for  a  better  price.  You  will  thus  become  directly 
connected  with  the  whole  of  the  South,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  Blast 
and  West;  and  you  can.  at  very  little  expense  of  transportation,  ex- 
change productions  with  tne  remotest  extremities  of  our  country.  This 
is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  your  former  means  of  communication, 
and  you  are  willing  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  effort  to  secure  it  But 
sappose  you  had  l^n  assessed  to  an  equal  amount,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  education ;  suppose  you  had  been  called  upon  to  subscribe 
the  same  sum  in  aid  of  an  enort  to  give  to  the  youth  of  this  village  the 
best  education  in  New  England,  would  you  not  have  considered  the 
demand  excessive  ?  Would  you  have  believed  that  you  could  possibly 
have  paid  it  ?  Yet,  I  ask,  is  not  the  education  of  your  children  as  impor- 
tant an  object  as  the  improvement  of  your  mecms  of  transportation? 
Suppose  you  were  to  unite  in  such  an  effort,  would  not  the  amount  of 
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which  I  have  spoken  be  safficient  to  accomplish  tlie  result,  the  gMag  to 
your  children  tne  best  education  in  New  England.  Is  it  not  evident,  theo, 
that  we  bestow  upon  the  meaiis  of  education,  an  attention  very  moch 
less  than  they  deserve  ? 

I  have  spoken  in  this  manner  as  though  I  were  addressing  you  in  par- 
ticular. But  this  is  not  what  I  intend.  1  speak  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which,  until  lately,  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  here  in  this  State^ 
and  throughout  New  England.  I  know  as  well  as  you,  that  you  have 
not  been  specially  behind  hand  in  this  matter.  You  have  always  been 
prepared  to  do  your  part,  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  conciitioa  of 
education  amongst  us.  I  have,  however,  alluded  to  these  facts  and  have 
presented  these  parallels,  that  you  ma^  he  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree 
m  which  we  have  erred,  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  our  income 
which  is  due  to  the  cause  of  educatbn. 

1  greatly  rejoice,  however,  that  indications  of  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect,  are  visible  every  where  around  us.  In  Massachusetts^  for 
several  years  past,  no  subject  has  appealed  with  greater  success  lo  the 
enlightened  public  opinion  of  her  citizens.  One  oi  her  most  giUed  and 
eloq^uent  sons  has  consecrated  his  life  to  this  noble  cause,  and  Sie  resulte 
of  his  efforts  have  become  every  where  apparent.  Nor  have  we  of  Rhode 
Island  been  wholly  wanting  to  ourselves  m  this  good  work.  Although  for 
many  years  the  people  were  indifferent  to  their  true  interests  in  this  re- 
spect, yet,  when  they  came  to  its  importance,  thev  pursued  it  with  a 
manly  steadfastness  and  a  far-seeing  liberality,  which  would  do  honor  to 
any  community  in  our  country.  The  school  system  of  Providence  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  second  to  none  in  the  land,  in  excellence  and  efficieocv. 
The  people  in  all  our  districts,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are  fioek- 
in^  to  know  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  thorough  education  of  their 
children ;  they  are  building  school-houses  on  the  best  models  that  can  be 
presented  to  them,  and  are  raisins  money,  with  annually  increasing  lib- 
erality, for  the  purpose  of  accom^ishing  these  results  most  perfectfy. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen  of  Pawtucket,  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  enlightened  zeal  which  you  have  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject. From  this  village,  first  went  forth  the  impulse  which  called  into 
existence  the  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country.  It 
is  meet  that  as  you  have  taught  us  how  to  supplv  our  external,  you  should 
teach  us  how  to  supply  our  internal  wants.  You  have  taught  us  how 
we  may  clothe  our  bodies,  it  is  well  that  you  should  teach  us  how  to  cul- 
tivate, and  strengthen,  and  ennoble  our  minds.  You  have  intended  to 
render  this  schoof  house  a  model  for  your  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  emulatbn,  and  we  thank  you  for  h. 
We  hope  that  every  village  and  district  in  the  State  will  imitate  yoor 
example. 

I  am  delighted  to  observe  that,  in  all  your  arrangements,  you  have  in 
this  inatter  acted  wi^h  wise  and  thoughtful  liberality.  Instead  of  pat- 
ting your  school-house  out  of  sight,  in  an  inconvement  and  unheaitl  ~* 
TRMiUon,  you  have  placed  it  on  an  eminence,  in  a  desirable  locality,  and 
nave  determined  to  surround  it  with  ample  play-grounds.  The  building 
itself  is  exceedingly  pleasing  in  its  external  proportions,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  ornaments  of  your  village.  You  thus  associate  edur 
cation  in  the  mind  of  the  young  wiih  every  Uiing  gladsome  and  alluring ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  vou  testify  to  your  children,  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  their  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  apartments  of  your  house  are  large  and  convem'ent  The  deaks 
are  constructed  upon  the  most  improved  models,  and  the  seats  seem  to  me 
durable  eind  neat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comfortable  to  the  pupfl.  Every 
thing  in  the  school-rooms  has  the  air  of  finish  and  completeness.  Thue 
anengementB  for  illustration,  by  the  blackboards,  are^  and  I  presmaa 
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dnt  those  by  every  other  means  will  be,  ample.  With  such  iostrttctors 
as  yoa  have  appointed,  seconded  by  vour  own  zealous  and  untiring  efforts, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  school  wui  oe  all  that  you  desire  to  make  it,  one 
of  the  first  model  schools  of  New  England. 

But  I  perceive  that  vour  forethought  has  gone  farther.  You  have  de- 
termined that  other  habits,  besides  those  of  the  intellect,  shall  here  receive 
their  appropriate  share  of  attention.  You  have  provided  for  each  scholar 
an  exclusive  place  for  his  own  hat»and  outer  clothing.  You  have  fur- 
niahed  your  apartments  with  convenient  wash-rooms,  an  iroprovemen 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  other  school-house.  Thus 
yoo  have  made  it  necessary  for  each  scholar  to  cultivate  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness.  In  all  these  respects,  I  do  not  see  how  your  arrange- 
meots  could  be  better  made,  or  how  any  thing  else  could  reasonably  oe 
desired. 

How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  such  a  school  as  this, 
when  faithfully  and  zealously  conducteo.  Here  the  slumbering  germs  of 
intellect  will  be  quickened  into  life.  Here  talent,  that  would  otherwise 
become  torpid  from  inaction,  will  be  placed  upon  the  course  of  indefinite 
improvement  Here,  the  rough  and  uncultivated,  arrested  by  the  charms 
of  Mnowledge,  and  allured  by  the  accents  of  kindness,  will  lay  aside  their 
hnnhness,  and  assume  the  manners  of  refinement  and  oood  breeding. 
From  hence  the  lessons  of  knowledge  and  the  habits  of  order  will  be  car- 
ried to  many  a  family,  and  they  will  there  awaken  a  whole  circle  to  a 
hij^faer  and  purer  life.  In  a  word,  take  the  five  hundred  children,  whom 
this  building  will  accommodate,  and  suppose  them  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledfie,  the  oiscipline  and  the  manners,  which  this  school  will  confer ;  trace 
their  course  through  life  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  observe  the  station 
which  each  of  them  must  occupy ;  and  then,  suppose  these  ^ve  hundred 
children  imbued  with  the  knowledge  which  you  here  are  prepared  to  give, 
and  the  habits  which  you  intend  to  cultivate,  and  follow  them  through 
life,  and  observe  the  stations  which  you  have  qualified  them  to  occupy ; 
and  you  have  the  measure  of  good  which,  year  afler  year,  you  are  accom- 
pUriiing  by  the  establishment  of  these  means  of  instruction.  Look  at  the 
money  that  it  costs.  You  can  calculate  it  to  a  single  cent,  both  the  prin- 
cipal mvestment  and  the  interest  which  it  would  yield.  But  can  yoo  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  service,  and  moral  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
yoo  and  your  children,  by  this  expenditure  ?  The  one  is  to  you  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance.  Were  it  all  lost,  you  would  hardly  think  of  it 
Yon  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  smile  at  a  man,  who  should  say, 
Pawtucket  is  ruined,  for  it  has  lost  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  all  its  means 
of  educatbn  have  cost  But  suppose  that,  what  that  sum  has  purchased 
were  lost ;  suppose  that  your  scnools  were  shut  up,  and  your  whole  pop- 
ulation consigned  to  ignorance :  that  henceforth  raiding,  writing,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  they  unfold,  should  be  tau^t  or  learned  here  no 
more  for  ever ;  then  would  Pawtucket  in  reality  be  ruined.  Every  virto- 
OQs  and  intelligent  family  would  flee  from  your  border,  and  verv  soon 
yoor  name  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  New  England.  I  ask,  tnen,  in 
view  of  all  this,  is  there  any  money  which  you  invest,  that  brings  yon  in 
■0  rich  a  revenue,  as  that  which  you  devote  to  the  cause  of  education  ? 

But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  larger  a  portion  of 
your  time  than  I  intend^.  I  must,  however,  even  now,  oreakoff  abrunt- 
!y,  and  sive  place  to  others  who  are  much  more  deserving  than  myseUr  to 
be  hesjtf  on  this  occasbn.  I  will  therefore  add  but  a  single  suggestaoa 
Let  this  effi>rt  which  you  have  made,  be  but  the  first  step  in  jtout  pro- 
gress. Cultivate  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  your  duties  to  the  young 
who  are  coming  a^r  you,  and  of  the  means  that  are  given  you  to  dis- 
efaarge  them.  A  place  as  large  as  this,  can  perfectly  well  provide  fornH 
ili  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  good  an  education  as  any  one  can  desm. 
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What  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  respect  is  so  little  known,  that  any 
public  spirited  and  united  population,  as  wealthy  as  this,  can  easily  plaee 
itself  in  the  vanguard  in  this  march  of  improvement  It  is  in  your  power 
so  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  manners  of  your  children,  that  wherever  they 
ffo,  they  will  take  precedence  of  those  of  their  own  age  and  oonditioD. 
Your  example  would  excite  others  to  follow  in  your  footsteps.  Who  can 
tell  how  widely  you  might  bless  others,  while  you  were  laboring  to  bfesi 
yourselves  ?  Are  you  prepared  to*enter  upon  so  noble  a  career  of  im- 
pnovement? 


Remarks  or  Rev   Mr.  Osgood. 

Mr.  Osgood,  of  Providence,  being  called  ujpon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

You  will  agree  with  me,  friends,  in  deeming  it  a  happy  circumstaiice, 
that  he,  whose  position  places  him  at  the  headof  the  educational  intei-CBli 
of  this  State,  and  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  the  litemtnie 
of  our  land,  has  favored  us  with  his  presence  upon  this  occasion,  and 
borne  so  decided  witness  to  the  importance  of  a  far  nobler  popular  educa- 
tion. After  what  we  have  heard,  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  common 
interests  of  all  friends  of  sound  learning,  and  rank  the  ^ool  and  the  nni- 
versity  as  helpers  in  the  same  good  cause. 

We  have  met  to-day  to  consecrate  this  pleasant  edifice  to  the  service 
of  popular  instruction.  Solemn  prayer  has  been  offered  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  honest  counsel  has  been  addressed  to  you.  This  house  b  now 
consecrated  as  a  temple  of  learning.  Do  we  feel  duly  the  significance  of 
these  exercises  1  Do  we  realize  me  common  responsibility  that  we  as- 
sume by  participating  in  them  ?  This  afternoon  has  been  spient  in  mock- 
ery, unless  the  parties  here  represented  entertain  and  carry  out  seiioas 
convictions  of  duty. 

Let  us  feel  that  in  consecrating  this  house  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
we  consecrate  it  to  the  spirit  oi  order.  Without  good  order,  educatian 
cannot  succeed ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  that  good  order  cannot  exist 
without  the  aid  alike  of  master  and  scholar,  parent  and  guardian.  Let 
the  teacher  have  your  hearty  co-operation  in  his  endeavors  to  regulate  his 
•chooi.  Let  him  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  unreasonable,  who  wili 
call  every  act  of  discipline,  tyranny ;  or  of  the  quarrelsomcL  who  will  re- 
sent every  restraint  as  a  personality.  Encourage  in  yourselves  and  yoar 
children  the  idea  that  good  order  has  its  foundation  in  the  venr  nature  of 
thin^  in  the  plan  of  the  creation,  and  the  hearts  of  man.  There  m  or- 
der m  Qod's  works, — in  the  heavens  above,^n  the  earth  beneath.  We 
imitate  the  divine  mind  when  we  strive  to  do  our  work  in  accordance  with 
the  best  rules,  and  submit  passing  impulses  and  little  details  to  a  common 
standard  of  riffht  Let  the  child  be  taught  to  accept  this  idea,  and  to  eee 
in  the  order  of  the  school  not  so  much  the  teacheHs  will  as  the  law  of 
general  good.  Let  this  idea  prevail,  and  a  new  day  will  come  over  our 
schools.  Teachers  will  be  more  careful  to  place  their  passions  under  doe 
control,  by  looking  beyond  present  provocations  to  permanent  principleA ; 
and  parents  and  children  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  proper  discipline, 
even  when  its  penalties  fall  upon  themselves.  Consecrating  this  bonne 
to  education,  we  consecrate  it  then  to  the  spirit  of  good  order. 
•  Akin  to  order  is  the  spirit  of  good  wiU, — that  Love  that  heightens  evoy 
task,  and  cheers  every  labor.  Let  us  feel  that  this  building  is  set  apnit 
as  tne  abode  of  good  will.  In  the  simple  beauty  of  its  walls^  and  the 
neatness  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
pleasant  place,  where  the  young  shall  come  rather  in  love  than  fear.  Let 
everything  be  done  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  remove  all  gloom  from  the 
work  that  here  is  to  go  forward.    Let  the  voice  of  music  l^  heani  in  tbe 
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mtervah  of  study,  and  charm  away  weariness  and  discontent  Let 
oourteooB  manners  prevail  between  scholars  and  teachers.  Let  the  law 
of  love  be  supreme,  and  the  good  of  each  be  regarded  as  the  good  of  aU. 
Let  everything  be  done  to  make  knowledge  attractive,  without  impairing 
its  solidity.  You  have  declared  your  principles  upon  this  subject  in  the 
very  structure  of  this  edifice ;  virtuallv  acknowledged  the  relation  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  true,  and  applied  to  euucation  that  law  of  attraction  that 
pervades  all  the  plans  of  Divine  Providence.  Carry  out  these  principles 
without  fear  ana  without  extravagance.  Let  not  your  care  oe  given 
merely  to  make  your  dwellinff-houses  attractive.  Let  there  be  no  more 
schoot-rooms  so  rude  and  uncleanly  as  hardly  to  be  At  to  shelter  well-bred 
cattle.  Let  children  learn  neatness,  taste,  and  refinement  along  with 
their  alphabet  and  multiplication  table.  To  good  will,  under  every  one 
of  its  attractive  agencies,  this  house  should  be  devoted. 

Thus  devoted,  it  will  be  a  nursery  of  good  works.  Utility  will  go  hand 
in  hand  with  good  order  and  good  wSl.  In  this  community,  practical 
industry  is  the  ruling  power ;  utility  is  the  prevailing  standard.  See  to 
it  that  this  standard  is  riffhtly  adjusted,  and  that  we  do  not  confine  our 
idea  of  usefulness  to  worldly  or  material  interests.  As  we  hear  the  sound 
of  the  spindle  and  the  anvil,  and  see  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  furnace,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  large  measure  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  have  been  granted  us.  But  when  we  turn  away  from 
these  things  to  look  upon  this  house  of  learning,  let  us  not  think  as  some 
base  souls  do,  that  we  have  led  utility  behind,  and  are  dealing  only  with 
what  is  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  Next  to  the  church  of  Grod,  let  us 
feel  that  the  school-house  is  the  most  useful  building  in  the  community, 
and  that  from  it  should  emanate  the  knowledge,  principles,  and  habits 
that  are  to  give  life  its  direction  and  efficiency.  Reckon  m  your  estimate 
of  the  best  wealth  of  your  city,  your  schoob,  and,  without  them,  regard 
all  other  wealth  as  disgraceful  covetousness  or  mental  poverty. 

Let  the  idea  of  utility  preside  over  the  direction  of  this  school,  and  all 
its  studies  tend  not  to  nil  the  memory  with  loads  of  words,  but  to  strength- 
-en  the  mind,  and  invigorate  and  regulate  the  will  and  all  the  active 
power& 

Standing  as  it  does  in  so  sacred  a  seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  this 
house  has  a  peculiar  signifi9ance.  Overlooking  this  prosperous  town,  it 
aerves  to  express  a  generous  creed — to  say  as  if  it  were: — **We,  the 
people  of  North  Providence,  think  much  of  tne  importance  of  industry  and 
ivealth,  but  we  think  that  some  other  things  are  of  still  greater  import- 
ance, and  however  remiss  in  duty  we  may  have  been  in  time  past,  we 
mean  to  practice  upon  a  more  generous  system,  and  this  fair  temple  of 
learning,  standing  so  far  above  the  factory  and  workshop,  is  a  substantial 
tesrtimonial  of  our  determination." 

It  is  an  intt^esting  fact,  that  the  first  movement  in  this  State  in  behalf 
of  ]iopular  education  was  made,  i^t  by  professional  men,  nor  by  mer- 
eh^ts,  nor  any  of  the  classes  that  might  be  thought  from  their  leisure  or 
literature,  to  advocate  the  claims  J*  sound  learning,  but  by  an  association 
of  mechanics  ntid  manufacturers  in  Providence.  I  read  to^ay,  with  great 
pleasure,  tlie  memorial  which  this  association  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  year  1798.  I  honor  those  men  for  that  document  But  one 
of  the  original  signers  now  survives.  Who  can  meet  that  old  man  with- 
out respect  ?  who  will  not  honor  John  Howland  even  more  for  taldng 
the  lead  in  that  memorial,  than  for  having  served  under  Washington  at 
Trenton,  and  braved  death  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution?  Peace  to  his 
sturdy  hearf .  and  many  good  days  yet  to  that  stout  Saxon  frame ! 

I  must  cen^tc  speaking  with  these  few  words  as  to  the  good  order,  ffood 
wOl  and  good  works,  to  which  this  house  of  learning  is  devoted.  May  a 
good  providence;  watch  over  it    Imagination  cannot  but  conjecture  the 
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various  scenes  of  its  fbture  history — picture  to  herself  the  gnmjw  of  cii3- 
dren  who  shall  come  to  eajoy  its  privileges,  and  who  in  crae  time  shall 
leave  its  walls  for  the  pursuits  of  maturer  life.  Prophesy  is  not  our  eift, 
ezc^t  the  prophesy  that  calculates  events  hy  purposes  and  priDcijSei. 
Let  this  edifice  he  used  faithfully  for  true  purposes  and  for  just  princqiki^ 
and  its  future  history  will  he  a  blessed  volume  in  the  annal  of  yoartown 
It  will  tell  of  generations  of  noble  men  and  women,  who  have  been  educa- 
ted within  these  walls.  And  when  this  house  shall  have  gone  to  dost,  it 
will  have  performed  a  noble  mission,  by  being  the  nursery  of  meDtal  life 
that  cannot  die. 

«  Cold  In  the  dut,  tha  perished  heart  nay  lie, 
Bat  that  whieh  wanned  It  once,  can  narer  dia.** 
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Dbdioation  or  ths  Public  High  School-House,  w  Cambbedob,  Mabb. 

The  edifice,  which  has  jast  been  erected  (1848,)  for  the  acoommoda- 
tioQ  of  the  PuUic  High  School  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  is  built  of  brick, 
two  BtofieB  high  with  a  basement,  and  is  a  substantial,  attractive  and  con- 
▼enient  school-house,  of  which  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  may  well 
feel  proud.  The  cost,  including  land,  furniture  and  apparatus,  is  $13,500. 
The  plan  of  the  interior  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  High 
Sehool  in  Hartford. 

The  following  aocount  of  the  Dedication  of  this  house  is  abridged  from 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle  for  June  29, 1848. 

The  services  were  commenced  by  the  chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
by  the  acholars  of  the  schooL 

Alderman  Whitney,  in  behalf  of  the  building  committee,  transferred 
the  building  to  the  care  of  the  School  Committee,  through  tne  Mayor  of 
the  city,  with  an  appropriate  address.  After  a  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev. 
N«  Hoppin,  and  another  chant,  of  selections  from  Proverbs,  py  the  chil- 
dren, the  Mayor  addressed  remarks  to  the  audience  upon  the  relation 
of  the  High  School  to  the  other  grades  of  schools,  and  to  the  cause  of 
education  generally  in  the  city,  and  on  some  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  success  of  this  and  the  other  schools  depended.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  gentlemen  present,  in  which  many  pleasing  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  town  and  city  of  Cambridge^  were 
nairated,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  thrown  out,  by  which  children, 
teachers,  parents  and  school  officers  can  profit  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  address  of  Rev.  Mr.  Steams,  Chairman  of  the  Hi^ 
School  Committee. 

'*  At  the  time  of  my  settlement  here  as  a  clergyman  in  this  place,  in 
December,  1831,  there  were  in  the  town  6  school-houses,  8  school-roomB, 
8  teachers  and  about  400  scholars. 

At  this  time,  1848,  there  are  17  school-houses,  35  rooms,  44  teachers, 
and  2136  childrea 

During  this  time,  it  is  true,  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  but 
the  interest  taken  in  the  schools,  and  their  progress,  has  much  more  than 
tripled  or  quadrupled. 

^  If  at  that  pericd  any  schod  committee  had  seriously  proposed  the  ereo- 
ticMi  of  such  a  building  as  this  for  a  High  School,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  excused  from  public  service  the  coining  year,  if  not  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Charlestown  as  insane.  But  the  spirit  of  improvement  has 
prevailed,  and  now  we  have  all  needed  advantages  for  making  good 
BcholarB,  who  shall  be  an  honor  to  their  parents,  and  to  their  generation. 

But,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our 

Euth  that  the  meam  of  educatk>n,  are  not  education  itself.  We  may 
ve  good  school-bouses,  fine  libraries,  superior  collectu>ns  of  philosoi^ 
cal  apparatus,  and  the  best  of  teachen,  with  miserable  scholarB.  ^  There 
are  meauB  of  improvement  in  creation  all  around  us — ^good  infiuenees 
ascend  to  us  fh»n  the  earth  and  come  down  to  us  from  the  sky. 
The  sun  is  a  teacher,  the  evening  stars  impart  knowledge,  while  every 
flower  is  eloquent  with  wisdom.  But  what  intelligence  do  all  these  out- 
ward instmctors  communicate  to  the  ox  who  grazes  without  refiectbn,  or 
to  the  hone  who  eats  his  provender  without  thanksgiving  ?   Hardly  more 
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lectares,  do  for  a  doltish  mind.  The  outward  may  stimulate  to  improve- 
ment, but  all  good  action  springs  from  within.  There  must  be  m  the 
scholar's  own  mind  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  a  spirit  aspiring  to  ex- 
cellence, a  force  of  moral  purpose  which  no  small  difficulties  can  vanquish, 
or  but  little  which  is  valuable  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  great  hopes  from  the  school  now  to  be  orgaii- 
ized  in  this  house,— and  these  teachers,  and  these  parents,  and  these 
scholars,  must  see  to  it  that  we  and  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  disa^ 
pointed. 

This  school  is  intended  to  cany  forward  and  complete  the  education  of 
our  children — I  mean  complete  it  as  far  as  it  eoes— for  education  never 
can  be  completed.  It  is  a  work  which  exten<u  beyond  the  school-room 
into  active  life,  all  through  time  into  eternity.  It  is  the  destiny  of  good 
minds  to  improve  for  ever.  They  will  go  on  rising,  expanding,  iocreasing 
in  true  wisdom  as  the  endless  ages  pass  alon^,  and  their  progress  will  be 
co-eternal  with  the  eternity  of  Uod.  We  wish  to  begin  right  with  the 
young  in  their  earliest  years,  and  to  carry  them  forwani  in  this  school  till 
they  are  prepared  for  service  and  usefulness  in  society,  and  the  good  be- 

E'nnings  of  immortal  advancement  are  firmly  laid.  We  wish  to  att^id 
ire  to  the  proper  development  of  their  faculties,  to  see  that  these  unfold 
themselves  m  just  proportions,  and  that  our  children  are  qualified  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age  and  devote  their  powers  to  life's  best  ends. 

We  establish  this  school,  also,  with  our  schools  generally,  as  a  preserr- 
ative  against  vice.  When  I  look  round,  as  I  do  now,  upon  more  than 
one  hundred  children  fr^h  as  a  flower  garden  in  the  morning,  it  seems 
hardly  in  good  taste,  to  suggest  that  any  of  them  may  become  the  vic- 
tims of  evil,  and  sink  in  disgrace  from  society.  And  yet,  it  is  possible  that 
among  these  young  men  and  young  women  too,  there  may  oe  some  one 
or  more  who  will  live  to  be  the  objects  of  public  indignation  and  of  sej^ 
scorn.  God  forbid!  But  juvenue  depravity  has  tearfully  increased 
within  a  few  years !  And  no  one  can  tell  who  will  be  among  the  next 
victims.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  had  a  dream— and  it  was  among  the  most 
terrible  dreams  which  ever  troubled  my  dleeping  imagination.  I  saw  a 
bright  and  beautiful  boy  playing  innocentlv  upon  the  green,  suddenly  the 

Sass  began  to  move,  the  earth  to  unduiate  till  it  became  water,  and 
e  boy  went  down  in  an  instant,  and  nothing  was  lefl  of  him  but  three  or 
four  air  bubbles  on  tiie  surface.  I  awoke  in  norror,  and  was  troubled  all 
day  by  this  midnight  vision.  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  ever  since 
thought,  that  it  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  course  and  end  of  many  a 
youth.  They  sport  thoughtlessly  among  the  green  and  flowery  fields  of 
temptation.  They  begin  to  yield,  principle  ffives  way,  and  they  go  down 
and  are  lost  as  respects  character  fbr  ever.  We  wish  to  render  the  treach- 
erous earth  under  them  firmer.  We  would  change  it  into  the  hard 
granite  of  virtue,  we  would  have  them  stand  on  the  immovable  rock  of 
ages. 

We  hope,  also.  Mr.  Mayor  from  this  school  an  advantage  to  the  adult 
community.  The  benefits  of^an  institution  like  this  do  not  terminate  with 
the  children.  By  a  reflex  influence,  they  return  to  the  families  from 
which  our  children  come.  It  is  no  unheard  of  thing  for  a  rough,  hard, 
uneducated  man  to  be  mellowed  and  transformed  by  the  influences  which 
his  children  and  his  children's  children  bring  home  from  the  churches  and 
the  schools.  A  good  school  does  excite  the  adult  mind ;  it  awakens  in- 
terest in  education,  and  promotes  improvement  If  this  school  fblfiUs  our 
expectations,  it  will  be  to  the  community  a  moral  and  intellectual  sun, 
throwing  light  into  every  dwelling. 

We  believe  aliw  that  it  will  act  happily  upon  our  younger  schools.  It 
will  be  to  them  an  object  of  hope  and  Honorable  ambition.  They  will 
take  their  examples  from  it— and  our  little  children  from  the  first  will  be 
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BMpinas  and  reaching  towards  it  But  I  must  stop,  for  I  am  impatient, 
as  doubtless  you  aodthis  assembly  must  be,  for  tne  instructioDs  which 
are  to  fall  from  more  eloquent  lips  than  mine.  Children,  consider  how 
much  is  depending  upon  you.  Be  determined  to  fix  down  to  hard  study, 
to  do  right ;  and  on  the  first  principle  of  all  true  wisdom,  '^  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  or  thy  youth." 

After  Mr.  Steams  had  concluded,  a  hymn  was  sung.  The  Mayor  then 
stated  that  the  President  of  Harvard  C;ollege  was  present,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  would  favor  the  compan;^  with  some  remarks." 

President  Everett  accepted  the  mvitation,  and  responded  to  the  call  aa 
ibUo  ws: — 

May  it  please  your  Honor : — 

Connected  as  I  am  with  another  place  of  education,  of  a  kind  which  Is 
eommonly  regarded  as  of  a  hi^er  order,  it  is  precisely  in  that  connectkxn, 
that  I  learn  to  feel  and  a|>preciate  the  importance  of  good  schools.  I  am 
not  80  iffnorant  of  the  history  of  our  fathers,  as  not  to  know,-  that  the 
spirit  which  founded  and  fostered  Harvard  College,  is  the  spirit  wluch 
has  founded  and  upheld  and  will  continue  to  support  and  cherish  the 
schools  of  New  England.  I  know  well,  sir,  that  Universities  and, Col- 
leges can  neither  flourish  nor  even  stand  alone.  You  mieht  as  well 
attempt  to  build  your  second  and  third  stories  in  the  air,  wimout  a  first 
floor  or  abasement,  as  to  have  collegiate  institutions  without  good  schools 
lor  preparatory  education,  and  for  the  difiusbn  of  general  information 
throughout  the  community.  If  the  day  should  ever  come,  which  I  do  not 
fear  m  our  beloved  country,  when  this  general  education  shall  be  neg- 
lected and  these  preparatory  institutions  allowed  to  perish ; — if  the  day 
should  ever  come  (or  which  I  have  no  apprehension)  when  the  schools  of 
New  England  shall  go  down,  depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  colleges  will  go 
^th  them.  It  will  be  with  them,  as  it  was  with  the  granite  warehouses, 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  (federal  street,  in  Boston ;  if  the  piers  at  the 
Ibundatbn  give  way,  the  upper  stories  will  come  down  in  one  undistin* 
goished  ruin. 

I  anticipate  no  such  disaster,  Mr.  Ma^or,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  live  in  an  a^  of  revolutions,  of'^whioh  every  steamer  brings  us 
some  fresh  and  astonishing  account  But  our  revolutions  are  of  a  more 
auspicious  character,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  I  was  coming  down  with 
your  worthy  associate  (Mr.  Whitney,)  and  your  respected  predecessor 
(Mr.  Green,)  to  whom  we  have  just  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
we  were  traversing  a  region,  in  which  a  more  important  revolution  com* 
meoeed  no  veiy  long  time  since,  and  is  still  in  progress. — far  more  impor- 
tant for  us  ancf  our  children, — than  any  of  those  which  have  lately  con- 
Tulsed  the  continent  of  Eurooe.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  great  politi- 
cal and  historical  events  of  which  this  neighborhood  was  the  theatre ;  of 
which  the  monuments  are  in  sight  from  these  windows,  but  to  a  revolu- 
tion ouiet  and  silent  in  its  origin  and  progress,  unostentatious  in  outi^raurd 
manirestationB,  but  imparting  greater  change  and  warranting  brighter 
hopes  for  most  of  those  who  hear  me, — ^for  our  young  friends  before  us, — 
than  any  of  the  most  startling  events  that  stare  upon  us  in  capitals  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  afler  every  arrival  from  Europe.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Steams  has  beautifully  sketched  some  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  peaceful  revoltition. 

When  I  entered  college,  Mr.  Mayor,  (and  I  believe  I  shall  not  tell  the 
andience  quite  how  many  years  ago  that  is ;  you  can  do  it,  sir,  but  I  will 
thank  you  not  to,)  there  were  a  few  straggUng  houses,  idiops,  and  taverns 
akmff  the  Main  street  at  Cambridgeport  AU  back  of  this  street  to  the 
nort^  and  I  believe  almost  all  south  ^f  it  to  the  river,— the  entire  district 
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in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  now  assembled)  was  in  a  state  of  nalare^ 
pretty  equally  divided  between  barren  pasturage,  salt-marsh,  and  what  I 
must  admit  had  no  mean  attraction  for  us  freshmen,  whortleberry  swamp. 
Not  one  of  the  high  roads  had  been  cut  which  now  traverse  the  plaui 
between  Main  street  and  the  old  road  to  Charlestown.  Bast  Cambridge 
did  not  exist  even  in  the  surveyor's  imagination.  There  was  not  a  churai 
nor  a  public  school  east  of  Dr.  Holmer  and  Old  Cambridge  Commor , 
and  if  any  one  had  prophesied  tliat  within  forty  years  a  population  like 
this  would  cover  the  soil, — with  its  streets  and  hlouses,  and  ffardens,  iti 
numerous  school-houses  and  churches,  its  conservatories  breathing  all  the 
sweets  of  the  tropics,  its  private  libraries  equal  to  the  choicest  in  Uie  land, 
and  all  the  other  appenda^  of  a  high  civilization,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  as  a  visionary  mdeed.  But  this  change,  this  re^lutioa  has 
taken  place  even  withm  the  life  time  of  the  venerable  lady  (Mrs.  Mer- 
riam)  mtroduced  to  us  in  such  a  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  Stearns ;  and 
we  are  assembled  this  morning  to  take  a  respectful  notice  of  what  may 
be  called  fits  crowning  incident,  the  opening  of  a  High  School  in  that 
primitive  whortleberry  swamp  I  believe  I  do  not  over-state  matters  when 
1  say,  tiiiat  no  more  important  event  than  this  is  likely  to  occur,  in  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  many  of  those  here  assembled.  As  far  as  our  in- 
terests are  concerned,  all  the  revolutions  in  Europe  multiplied  tenfold  are 
noting  to  it  No.  sir,  not  if  the  north  were  agam  to  pour  forth  its  myri- 
ads on  central  and  southern  Europe  and  break  up  the  existing  covem- 
ments  and  states  into  one  general  wreck,  it  would  not  be  an  article  of  in- 
telligence at  all  so  important  to  us  as  the  opening  of  a  new  school  No, 
mv  young  friends,  this  is  a  day  which  may  give  an  auspicious  turn  to  yuar 
whole  career  in  life ;  may  affect  your  best  interests  not  merely  for  time 
but  for  eternity. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country  is 
more  distinctly  manced  than  its  schools.  It  is  not  merely  their  moltqili- 
eation  in  numbers,  but  their  improvement  as  places  of  educatkui.  A 
school  forty  years  ago  was  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  is  now. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed.  A  little  reading,  writing,  and 
dpheringj  a  very  little  grammar;  and  for  those  destined  for  odlege,  a 
little  Latm  and  Greek,  very  indifferently  taught,  were  all  we  got  at  a 
omnmon  town  school  in  my  day.  The  range  was  narrow ;  the  iastrao- 
tion  superficial.  In  our  modern  school  system,  taking  it  as  a  whole  ood»- 
posed  of  its  several  parts  in  due  gradation, — viz.  the  primary,  the  district, 
and  the  High  School, — the  fortunate  pupil  not  only  enjovs  a  very 
thorou^  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  but  ^els  a 
good  foundation  in  French,  a  good  preparation  for  college,  if  he  desires  it 
according  to  the  present  advanced  standard  of  requirement ;  a  general 
acquaintance  witn  the  applied  mathematics,  the  elements  of  natural  pUh 
losophy,  some  suitable  information  as  to  the  form  of  government  and 

S»litical  system  under  which  we  live,  and  no  inconsiderable  practice  in 
e  noble  arts  of  writing  and  speaking  our  mother  tongue. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  that  this  is  too  wide  a  cirele  for  a  school  But 
the  experience  of  our  well  conducted  schools  has  abundantly  shown  that 
It  IB  not  too  extensive.  With  faithful  and  competent  teachere  and  wil- 
ling and  hearty  learners,  all  the  branches  I  have  named  and  others  I  have 
passed  over  can  be  attended  to  with  advantage,  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen. 

Such  being  the  case,  our  School  Committees  have  done  no  more  than 
their  dutv,  in  prescribinff  this  extensive  course  and  furnishing  to  master 
and  pupils  the  meansiof  pursuing  it  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  how  much  I 
have  been  gratified  at  hastily  looking  into  the  alcove  behind  us.  As  I 
stepped  into  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Smith,  the  intelligent  master  of  the 
school,  pointed  out  to  me  the  beautiful  electrical  machine  behind  the  door 
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wHh  tbe  just  remark  that  my  venerable  predecessor,  President  Donsteri 
woald  not  have  known  what  it  was.  No,  sir.  nor  would  the  most  eminent 
philosopher  in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Franklin.  Lord  Bacon  would 
Dot  have  known  what  it  was.  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Mr.  Smith  reminded 
me  of  the  notion  of  Cotton  Mather  (one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day,)  that  Ughtning  proceeded  from  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air, 
by  which  he  accounted  for  the  fact  that  it  was  so  apt  to  strike  the  spires 
or  churches.  Cotton  Mather  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had 
called  it  a  shining  manifestation  of  the  power  and  skill  by  which  the 
Great  Author  of  Uie  Universe  works  out  some  of  the  mighty  Wracles  of 
creation  and  nature.  And  only  think,  sir,  that  these  newly  discovered 
mysteries  of  the  material  world,  unknown  to  the  profoundest  sages  of 
elder  days,  are  so  effectually  brought  down  to  the  reach  of  common 
schools  in  our  day,  that  these  young  friends,  before  they  are  finally  dis- 
missed fhim  these  walls,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  not  a  few  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  the  subtle  element,  evolved  and  condensed  by  that 
machine,  and  which  recent  science  has  taught  to  be  but  different  forms  of 
cme  principle,  whether  it  flame  across  the  heavens  in  the  midnight  storm, 
or  guide  tne  mariner  across  the  pathless  ocean  ;>- or  leap  from  city  to  city 
across  the  continent  as  swifUy  as  the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  velucle ; 
and  which  I  almost  venture  to  predict,  before  some  here  present  shall 
taste  of  death,  will,  by  some  still  more  sublime  generalization,  be  identi- 
fied with  the  yet  hidclen  principle  which  thrills  throuj^h  the  nerves  of  ani- 
mated beings,  and  binds  life  to  matter,  by  the  ties  of^sensation. 

But  while  you  do  well,  sir,  in  vour  High  School  to  make  provision  for 
these  advanced  studies,  I  know  that  as  long  as  it  remains  under  your  in- 
struction, the  plain  elemMKary  branches  wiu  not  be  undervalued.  There 
IB  perhaps  a  tendency  in  that  direction  in  some  of  our  modem  schools :  1 
venture  to  hope  it  will  not  be  encouraged  here.  I  know  it  is  not  to  be 
the  province  of  this  school  to  teach  the  elements;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
show  that  you  entertain  sound  views  of  their  importance.  I  hold,  sir, 
that  to  read  the  En^sh  language  well,  that  is  with  intelligence,  feeling, 
spirit,  and  effect : —to  write  with  dispatch,  a  neat,  haiklsome.  legible  hand, 
(for  it  is  afler  all,  a  great  object  in  writing  to  have  others  able  to  read 
what  you  write,)  anato  be  master  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as 
to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  every  question  of  figures  which  comes 
up  in  practical  life : — I  say  I  call  this  a  good  education ;  and  if  you  add 
the  ability  to  write  pure  grammatical  English,  with  the  help  of  very  few 
hard  words,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools ; 
you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless  without  them.  They 
are  the  foundation }  and  unless  you  begin  with  these,  all  your  flashy  at- 
tainmentBj  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  mental  phllosophVj  a 
little  ph3rsiok>gy  and  a  little  geology,  and  all  the  other  ologies  and  09ofme$^ 
are  but  ostentatious  rubbish. 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much  money  is 
paid  for  schooling  as  in  ours.  This  can  be  proved  by  figures.  I  believe 
there  is  no  country  where  the  common  schools  are  so  good.  But  they 
may  be  improved.  It  is  not  enough  to  erect  commodious  school-houses ; 
or  comoensate  able  teachers,  and  then  leave  them,  masters  and  pupils,  to 
themselves.  A  school  is  not  a  clock  which  you  can  wind  up  and  then 
leave  it  to  go  of  itself  It  is  an  organized  living  bodv :  it  has  sensibili- 
ties ;  it  craves  sjrmpathy.  You  must  not  leave  the  School  Committee  to 
do  all  the  work.  Vour  teachers  want  the  active  countenance  of  the  whole 
body  of  parents,  of  the  whole  inlflligent  community.  I  am  sure  you,  Mr. 
Smith,  would  gladly  put  up  with  a  Tittle  injudicious  interference  in  single 
cases,  if  you  could  nave  the  active  sympathies  of  the  whole  body  of 
parents  to  fall  back  upon  in  delicate  and  dimcult  cases,  and  to  support  and 
eheer  you  under  the  burthen  of  your  labors,  from  day  to  day.    I  think 
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this  matter  deserves  more  attentiotl  than  it  has  received ;  and  if  so 
a  number  as  thirty  parents  would  aorree  together,  to  come  to  the  schooi, 
tome  one  of  them,  each  in  his  turn,  hut  once  a  month,  or  rather  if  but  25 
or  26  would  do  it,  it  would  give  your  teacher  the  support  and  countenance 
of  a  parent's  presence  every  day ;  at  a  cost  to  each  individual  of  tea  cr 
eleven  days  in  the  year.  Would  not  the  good  to  be  effected  be  worth,  the 
sacrifice  ? 

I  have  already  spoken  too  Ions.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  will  aUude  to  bat  one 
other  topic.  In  most  things,  as  I  have  said,  connected  with  education^  we 
are  incalculably  in  advance  of  other  days:— in  some,  perhaps,  we  have 
fallen  below  their  standard.  I  know,  sir,  old  men  are  apt  to  make  unfft- 
▼orable  contrasts  between  the  present  time  and  the  past ;  and  if  1  do  not 
soon  begin  to  place  myself  in  that  class,  others  will  do  it  (or  me.  But  I 
really  think  that  in  some  things,  belonging,  perhaps,  it  will  be  thought,  to 
the  minor  morals,  the  present  promising  generation  of  youth  miffht  learn 
Bomething  of  their  grandfathers,  if  not  their  fathers.  When  I  first  iveot 
to  a  village  school,  sir,  I  remember  it  as  yesterday ;— I  seem  still  to  hold 
by  one  hand  for  protection,  (l  was  of  the  valiant  age  of  three  years)  to 
an  elder  sistei^s  apron ; — with  the  other  I  grasped  mv  primer,  a  volume 
of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  which  formed  then  the  sum  tots! 
of  my  hbrary,  and  wliich  had  lost  the  blue  paper  cover  from  one  comer, 
(my  first  misfortune  in  life ;)  I  say  it  was  the  practice  then,  as  we  were 
trudging  along  to  school,  to  draw  up  by  the  road-side,  if  a  traveller,  a 
stranger,  or  a  person  in  years,  passed  along,  '^  and  make  our  mannera,"  as 
it  was  called.  The  little  girls  courtesied,  the  boys  made  a  bow;  it  was  not 
done  with  much  grace,  I  suppose :  but  there  was  a  civilit)r  and  decency 
about  it  which  did  the  chiloren  good,  and  produced  a  pleasing  impressioD 
on  those  who  witnessed  it  The  age  of  village  chivalry  is  past,  never  to 
return.  These  manners  belong  to  a  forgotten  order  of  things.  They  are 
too  precise  and  rigorous  for  this  enlightened  age.    I  sometimes  fear  the 

Sendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Last  winter  I  was 
riving  into  town  in  a  carriage  closed  behind,  but  open  in  front  There 
was  in  company  with  me,  the  Rev.  President  Woods,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lejge,  Maine,  and  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and  excellent  citiaen, 
AC  Amos  Lawrence.  Weil,  sir,  we  happened  to  pass  a  school-house. 
just  as  the  boys  (to  use  the  common  expression)  were  ''let  out"  I  aup^ 
pose  the  little  men  had  just  been  taught  within  doors  something  about  the 
uiWB,  which  regulate  the  course- of  projectiles,  and  determine  the  curves 
in  which  they  move.  Intent  on  a  practical  demonstration,  and  tempted 
by  the  convenient  material,  I  must  say  they  put  in  motion  a  quantity  oi 
spherical  bodies,  in  the  shape  of  snow  balls,  which  brought  the  doctrine 
quite  home  to  us  wayfarers,  and  made  it  wonderful  that  we  got  off  ^rith 
no  serious  inconvenience,  which  was  happily  the  case.  Thw  I  thought 
was  an  instance  of  free  and  easy  manners,  verging  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  the  old  fashioned  courtesy,  which  I  have  lust  descnoed.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  boys  of  this  school  would  be  the  last  to  indulge  an  ex- 
periment attended  with  so  much  risk  to  the  heads  of  innocent  thiid 
persons. 

Nothing  remains,  sir,  but  to  add  my  best  wishes  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils ; — You  are  both  commencing  under  the  happiest  auspicea.  When  I 
consider  that  there  is  not  one  of  you,  my  young  friends,  who  does  not  en- 
joy gratuitously  the  opportunitv  of  obtaining  a  better  school  educaiioo, 
than  we  could  have  bought,  Mr.  Mayor,  when  we  were  boys,  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  I  cannot  but  think  that  each  one  of  you,  boya  and 
girls,  will  be  ready  to  say  with  grateful  hearts,  th^  lines  have  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

To  you,  Mr.  Smith,  we  wish  entire  succesa  The  community  looks  to 
you  with  confidence,  to  add  to  your  high  reputatioo  as  an  instructor,  and 
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eommitfl  to  you  the^e  iu  treasures,  with  the  full  assurance  that  you  will 
be  faithful  to  the  trust 

An  original  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  then  sung. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises^  the  Mayor,  as  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  transferred  the  Building  and  the  School  to  the  immediate 
care  of  the  Hifh  School  Committee.  Mr.  Steams  responded  in  a  word, 
as  follows : — Mr.  Mayor,  in  behalf  of  the  High  School  Committee,  I  ac- 
cept this  important  trust  at  your  hands.  We  will  endeavor  faithfully  and 
according  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  perform  its  duties,  the  first  of 
which  w3l  be  to  commit  the  care  or  the  school  to  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  its 
]Mincipal  teacher. 

Mr.  Smith,  we  sometimes  say  of  a  remarkably  honest  man,  I  would 
trust  him  with  untold  gold.  We  are  about  to  entrust  to  you  what  is  of 
unspeakably  more  value.  If  each  of  these  pupils  were  a  million  of  gold, 
the  treasure  committed  to  you  would  be  worth  infinitely  less  than  these 
immortal  minds.  I  speak  in  the  name  of  every  parent  here,  when  I  say 
we  have  no  higher  mterests  than  the  welfare  of  our  children.  If  evu 
befall  them — if  through  a  defective  education,  they  should  turn  out  badly, 
there  would  be  but  little  lefl.to  make  life  desirable  to  us.  If  you  so  suo- 
oeed  in  your  good  work,  that  our  sons  and  daughters  shall  grow  up  aioond 
us,  inteUigent,  respectable,  filial  and  good,  you  shall  have  our  thanks  here, 
and  hereafter.  We  give  you  our  confidence — Heaven  grant  you  its 
blessing. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  in  reply. 

That  it  was  his  sincere  intention  to  receive  the  important  trust,  which 
bad  been  committed  to  his  care,  without  attempting  a  reply.  But  such  had 
been  the  course  of  remark  as  to  awaken  feelings  too  strong  to  be  suppressed : 
and  though  it  might  be  but  an  act  of  rashness  for  an  unpracticed 
hand  to  attempt  extempore  discourse  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, he  felt  called  upon  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  sensible  that,  in  ac- 
cepting this  trust,  he  received  no  sinecure.  Without  enlarging  upon  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  or  adding  aught  to  what  had  already  been  saul,  he 
would  simply  say  that  he  would  perform  the  duties  assigned  him  to  the  best 
ofhis  humble  ability.  He  felt  that  he  should  do  injustice  to  his  feelings  not 
to  return  his  thanks  to  the  distinguished  ^ntleman  who  had  addressed  us, 
for  the  sentiments  which  he  had  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed.  He 
had  snoken  of  what  he  termed  the  minor  immoralities.  Mr.  Smith  had 
oAen  had  occasion  to  use  the  same  expressions  in  enforcing  the  practice  oi 
those  civilities  of  school  life  to  which  he  had  referred.  And  you,  scholars,  he 
remarked,  can  bear  me  testimony  how  oflen,  during  the  brief  period  of  my 
connection  with  yoiL  I  have  reierred  you  to  our  distinguished  guest  as 
eombininff  in  himself  those  very  qualities  which  he  has  enjoined  upon  you. 
He  had  felt  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his  feeble  instnictu>ns  seconded  by 
the  example  and  precepts  of  one  of  Uie  most  gifted  scholars  of  the  land. 
He  should  have  occasion  to  remember  him  with  gratitude  during  the  re- 
xnainder  of  his  life,  for  the  aid  which  he  had  this  day  a^rded  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  teacherTVThe  children  have  heard  to-day 
die  sentiments  of  one  who  has  lefl  the  high  duties  of  State  and  diplomacy 
for  the  still  higher  work  of  instructing  New  England  youth.  They 
should  make  this  day  a  crisis  in  their  existence. 

He  closed  by  remarking  that  in  his  bovhood,  while  laboring  hard  to 
acquire  an  education,  he  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  handsome  octavo^ 
entitled  ^'  Everett's  Orations," — no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  he 
committed  to  memory.  He  could  not  better  conclude,  than  by  reciting  an 
extract  which  this  occasion  brought  fresh  to  his  recollection.  '^  Let  the 
Ijride  of  military  glory  belong  to  foreign  nations :  let  the  refined  corrup- 
tions of  the  older  world  attract  the  traveller  to  its  splendid  capitals ;  let  a 
fonrid  sun  ripen  for  others  the  luxuries  of  a  tropical  clime.    Let  it  be  oort 
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to  boast  that  we  inherit  a  land  of  liberty  and  light ;  let  the  sehooVbooK 
and  the  church  continue  to  be  the  landmarks  of  the  New  Eni^and  viUage; 
let  the  son  of  New  England,  whither  soever  he  may  wander,  leave  that 
behind  him  which  shall  make  him  home-sick  for  his  native  land ;  let  free- 
dom, and  knowled^  and  morals,  and  religion,  as  they  are  our  birthright, 
be  the  birthright  ot  our  children  to  the  end  of  time." 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  singing  a  benediction  hymn  to  the  tone 
of  Old  Hundred,  in  which  all  present  joined.  The  company  left  reloo- 
tantly ;  having  spent  three  hours  so  profitably  and  pleasantly  that  the 
time  paraed  unawares.  The  highest  expectations  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  school,  and  we  hope  they  may  be  more  than  realized. 

We  would  gladly  devote  more  of  our  pages  to  the  publication  of  such 
addresses  as  these,  but  we  have  already  swelled  this  volume  beyond  our 
original  plan. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  MaBsaebo- 
■etts  Common  School  Journal,  for  1846  and  1847,  very  full  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  Dedication  of  the  State  Normal  School-houses  at  Bridge- 
water  and  at  Westiield.  The  addresses  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Gov. 
Briggs,  Prof.  Sears,  Hon.  William  Bates,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  are 
worthy  of  the  widest  circulation.  Dr.  Humphrey's  address  is  an  elabo- 
rate argument  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools. 
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Rhode  Islemd  can  boast  the  poeseBeion  of  the  largest  number  of  public 
libraries,  having  500  volumes  and  upwards,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
of  any  State  in  the  Union;  and  according  to  the  Table  publisheJ  in  the 
Report  of  Prof.  Jewett,  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in 
1849,  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Providence. 

Brown  University— University,           .....  23,000 

United  Brothers' Society,  4.000 

Philermerian  Society,    ....  4,000 

Atfaeneum,       ........  15,200 

Mechanics  Association!  ...••..  3,300 

R  I.  Historical  Society,        ......  2,000 

Franklin  Lyceum,           .......  300 

FVienda  Boarding  School,    ......  1,500 

53,700 

The  Library  of  Brown  University,  in  respect  both  to  the  number  of 
volomes,  the  range  of  selection,  and  the  value  of  the  editions,  is  one  of  the  • 
best  in  this  country.  It  is  the  fruit  mainly  of  individual  donation  and  private 
liberality.  The  first  purchases  were  made  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
college,  twenty  pounds  having  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose  in  1768. 
In  1782  the  whole  number  of  volumes  was  estimated  at  about  300.  In 
1783,  a  subscription  in  favor  of  the  library  waa  started  by  John  Brown.  In 
1792,  Nicholas  Brown  commenced  his  benefactions  towards  the  college  by 
the  gift  of  three  hundred  and  ^fiy  valuable  books,  which  he  followed  up  in 
1815,  by  a  gift  of  four  hundred  dollars.  In  1831  he  subscribed  iriO,000 
towards  Library  Fund,  which  was  increased  by  others,  to  the  amount  of 
819,437— which  was  placed  at  intere-st  uniil  it  had  accumulated  to  $25,000. 
Since  1839  the  income  of  this  sum  has  been  regularly  appropriatecl  mainly 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  In  1834-35,  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  the  beautiful  edifice  for  the  Library,  and 
Chapel,  known  as  Manning  Hall.  Among  other  donors  to  Uie  Library 
shoukl  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus  of  Mkldleborough,  Mass.; 
Rev  William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  England ;  Rev.  Thomi^  Carlile ;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wayland ;  John  Carter 
Brown,  Moses  B.  Ives,  and  Robert  H.  Ives. 

The  Library,  in  1793,  contained  2,173  volumes ;  in  1826,  5,818  volumes, 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  1843, 10,258  bound  volumes  ;  416  of  these  were 
composed  of  pamphlets,  and  contained  3,576  distinct  articles. 

Since  then  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  number  and  value 
of  Che  books,  by  the  purchases  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Jewett,  many  years 
Librarian,  and  recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Inatitnte. 
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The  Atbenjedm,  as  incorporated  at  the  Jsuiuary  session  of  the  Geneial 
Assembly,  1836,  owe?  its  origin  to  a  compromise  between  the  members  of 
the  Providence  Library,  which  was  established  in  1753,  and  of  the  Provi- 
dence Athensam,  which  was  incorporated  in  1831~th€8e  two  companies 
having  agreed  to  throw  up  their  charters  in  favor  of  the  new  institution. 
In  March,  1836,  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  heirs  of  Thomas  P.  Ives,  ofiered 
to  give  the  AthensBum  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  ColJeige 
Streets,  for  the  location  of  a  building,  $6,000  towards  the  erectioa  of  a 
building  thereon,  and  4,000  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  provided  other 
individuals  would  subscribe  910,000  towards  the  building,  and  $4,000  more 
to  the  library,  before  the  first  of  June  following.  These  terms  were 
promptly  complied  with  by  the  citizens  of  Providence-^and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year  an  appropriate  and  substantial  building  of  granite  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  $19,000.  In  1837  the  Athenssum  purchased 
1680  volumes  of  the  Providence  Library,  and  2400  of  the  Providence  Ath- 
ensum,  and  at  the  date  of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  in  Feb. 
1837,  the  total  number  of  volumes  was  4162,  with  293  proprielora  Sinee 
that  date  the  Library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  annually  of  about 
1000  volumes  of  well  selected  works,  until  the  present  time,  (Jan.  1S49,) 
when  the  whole  number  exceeds  15,000.  The  present  number  of  proprietors 
is  490.  The  price  of  a  share  is  fiileen  dollars,  on  which  there  is  an  aimaal 
assessment  of  five  dollars.  The  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  bookB» 
salary  of  librarian,  and  incidental  expenses,  is  about  $3000. 

Newport. 

*    Redwood  Library; 4000 

Newport  Mechanics  Association, 1000 

Hammond  Circulating  Library, 8200 

Thr  Redwood  Librar>[  and  Atheneeum,  owes  its  origin  to  a  literary  and 
^losophical  society,  which  was  established  in  Newport,  in  the  year  1790, 
This  society  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the 
town  of  Newport,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  for  its  wealth,  learning  and  public  spirit 


promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue."    The  system  of  debates  was  grad 
ally  laid  aside,  and  the  energies  of  the  society  were  solely  directed  ko  the 
collection  of  valuable  books. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  new  object,  a  ereat  impulse  was  given  bj 
Abraham  Redwood,  Esq.,  who,  in  1747,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  so- 
cwty  i^dOO  sterling,  lor  the  purchase  of  standard  books  in  London.     To 

gVe  permanence  and  usefulness  to  his  donation,  Mr.  Redwood  enjoined  oa 
e  societv  the  duty  of  erecting  an  edifice,  as  a  depository  for  such  books 
as  might  be  purchased.  In  pursuance  of  their  obiect,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  in  1747,  and  the  society,  in  honor  of  their  moat  lib* 
eral  benefactor,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Redwood  Library  Company. 
For  the  erection  of  a  librarv  building,  five  thousand  pounds  were  almost 
immediately  subscribed  by  aifierent  citizens  of  the  town. 

The  library  building,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Doric  order, 
WBs  commenced  in  1748,  and  completed  in  17d0.  The  plan  was  furnished 
by  ^seph  Harrison,  Esq.,  Assistant  Architect  of  Blenheim  House,  En^lwuL 

Hammond's  Circulating  Library  is  one  of  the  oldest  b'braries  in  the 
country,  and  containes  many  rare  books. 

^   .  PORTSMODTH. 

School  District  No.  1, 600 

This  was  the  first  library  established  in  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  recent 
movement  to  improve  the  means  of  popular  education.  It  owns  its  oruren 
mainly  to  the  liberal  donation  of  9100,  by  Miss  Sarah  Gibbs,  a  resident  ia 
the  District  ^^ 
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North  Providencs. 

There  are  four  small  libraries  in  North  ProvideDce»  viz^  at  Allendale, 
in  the  School  District  on  Smith's  Hill,  and  in  Districts  Noe.  1  and  2  in  the 
village  of  Pawtvcket,  having  in  the  aggregate  about  one  thousand 
volumes. 

SurrHFiELD. 

Lonsdale  Athieneum,  founded  in  1847 900 

aiatersvUle  Lyceum,  '*         1847 750 

Globe  ViUage,  "         1840  350 

Hamlet,                               '*         1848  ......  275 

Bernon,  "  200 

2476 

The  library  at  Lonsdale  was  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $550,  which  was  paid  by  the  Lonsdale  Company.  The 
books  are  loaned  out  to  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  of  the  village,  at  a 
small  charge  of  one  cent  per  vol.  More  than  seventy  dollars  were  realized 
the  first  year  out  of  the  circulation  of  the  books. 

The  Library  at  SlatersvUle  was  purchased  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
tSOO,  made  by  Messrs.  Slater,  Lockwood,  and  Carter. 

BORRILLVILLE. 

Pascoag  Manton  Library,  .....  900 

This  library,  and  the  libraries  in  Qlocester,  Foster,  Cranston.  Hopkin- 
ton,  Richmond.  Charlestown,  Exeter,  Little  Compton,  New  Shoreham, 
Jamestown,  and  Barrington,  owe  their  existence  mainly  to  the  liberality  of 
Amasa  Manton,  Esq.  of  Providence.  By  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
about'  one  thousand  dollars,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  in  these 
towns,  double  that  amount,  and  has  thus  secured  the  establishment  of  ten 
libraries  wiih  at  least  ^ve  thousand  good  books.  Who  can  estimate  the 
blessings,  individual  and  social,  which  will  flow  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  dissemination  of  these  books,  and  which  will  continue  to  flow  yet  more 
abundantly  when  the  liberal  donor  has  himself  passed  from  the  earth,  and 
another  generation  has  risen  up  to  have  access  to  these  libraries. 

GUOCBSTER. 

Glocester  Manton  Library,         .....         750 

Foster. 
Foster  Manton  Library,         .....  1000 

The  liberality  of  Mr.  Manton  in  this  town  was  made  trebly  eflective 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

Warwick. 
Old  Warwick  Association,  .....  500 

Ladies  Association,      ......  250 

To  the  former  association  Gov.  Francis  contributed  $100. 

CoVEWTRY 

Washington  Village,         ......  400 

Bowens  Hill  Library,  .....  400 

The  library  first  named  was  given  to  the  Distrust  b^  subscribers,  resi- 
denta  thereof.  The  Bowens  Hul  Library  owes  its  origin  to  a  liberal  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  Tully  Bowen,  of  Providence. 

Barrington. 

District  No.  1,  through  the  liberality  mainly  of  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Smith  and 
Henry  Smith,  has  a  very  valuable  library  of  about  500  volumes,— the  best 
School  District  Library  m  the  State. 

Bonre  Kingstown. 

Besides  a  small  library  at  Kingston,  there  is  an  Itineriating  Library  con- 
ssBting  of  about  400  volumes,  which  are  divMed  into  four  cases,  each  case 
coQtaTning  about  one  hundred  books,  and  these  cases  pass  in  succession 
through  the  several  villages  in  the  town. 
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At  the  subflcription  to  the  Vhrwy  in  this  town  is  completed,  althoni^ 
the  money  has  not  yet  been  expended,  the  number  of  volumes  wfaicb  wul 
probably  be  purchased,  is  added. 

Westerly. 

The  Pawcaluck  Library  in  Westerly  is  the  best  selected  village  Libnnr 
in  the  State.  Its  history,  organization,  and  catalogue,  will  be  eivenio  roll, 
as  aflfording  useful  hints  to  those  who  may  wish  to  establiiSi  a  gimilar 
library  in  other  villages. 

Tabular  View  op  Pubuc  Libraries  in  Rhode  Island. 

Prandence  County.  No.  of  Libraries.    No.  of  Vdlumei. 

Providence^ 
North  Providence, 
Cumberland,  ^ 

Smith6eld, 
Burrillville, 
Glocester, 
Foster, 
Scituate, 
Cranston, 
Johnston, 

Kent  County. 
East  Greenwich. 
West  Greenwich, 
Coventrv, 
Warwick, 

Washington  County. 
Weste/ly, 
Hopkinton,  > 
Richmond,  > 
Exeter, 
Churlestown, 
South  Kingstown, 
North  Kingstown, 

Mtwport  County. 

Newport, 

Portsmouth, 

Middletown, 

Tiverton, 

Little  Compton, 

New  Shoreham, 

Jamestown, 

Briotol  County,  t 
Bristol, 
Warren, 
Barrington, 

Total        44  84;237 

Most  of  the  libraries  recently  established,  are  open  to  all  persons, 
dent  in  the  Town,  who  will  pay  one  cent  a  week  for  the  use  of  a  volume, 
and  comply  with  the  regulations  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  books. 
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At  a  meeting  in  Westerly,  of  the  citizens  of  the  village  and  vicinity,  on 
the  evening  of  December  7th,  1847,  immediately  after  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  a  Teacher's  Institute,  Mr.  Barnard,  the  School  Commissioner 
of  the  State,  who  was  present,  and  had  addressed  the  assembly,  was 
called  to  the  Chair,  a  Secretary  was  appointed,  and  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Library  in  the  town  was  presented  and 
debated.  After  a  full  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

*•  Voteiy  that  Messrs. (7  in  number)  be  a  Committee  (one  from  each  of  the 

religious  societies  in  town,)  to  circulate  sabscription  papers,  and  to  collect  money 
for  establidhing  a  Public  Library. 

Voted^\\i9X  the  stock  of  such  Library  be  divided  into  shares^  the  price  of  which 
shall  be  two  dollars  each ;  no  subscription  to  be  binding  untU  two  hundred  and 
Jiftw  9uch  thares  have  been  taken. 

Votedt  that  the  Committee  aforesaid  be  authorized  to  take  such  farther  action 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are 
boimd  by  the  above  votes.*' 

This  committee,  having  met  together  after  the  meeting,  divided  the 
village  and  neighborhood  into  seven  districts,  to  each  of  which,  by 
matoal  agreement,  one  of  their  number  was  appointed.  The  following 
is  the  form  of  the  subscription  paper  circulated  by  them : — 

**  Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Library  in  the  village  of  Westerly, 
embracing  books  in  the  several  departments  of  useful  knowledge,  and  conducted 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  secure  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of  the 
books,  and  the  increase  of  the  same,  will  promote  the  social,  intellectual^  and 
moral  improvement  of  this  community  : 

And  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Westerly,  convened  in  the  Union 
meeting-house  in  said  village,  on  the  evening  of  December  7th,  inst.,  Messrs. 

were  appointed  a  committee  by  said  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  to 

circulate  a  subscription,  and  collect  moneys  for  such  a  Library : 

Therefore,  we,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  associate  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  purchasing  such  a  Library,  and  hereby  take  the  number  of  shares  therein, 
set  against  our  respective  names,  at  two  dollars  each ;  and  do  promise  and  agree, 
each  with  the  others,  to  pay  the  amount  thereof  to  the  before-mentioned  com* 
mittee,  and  to  any  one  of  them,  and  also  to  abide  by  such  regulations  as  shdl  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  subscribers :  Provided^  that  in  all  meetings  qf  the 
flntoenbert  (untu  a  eonstitntion  or  articles  of  association  be  regnlarly  adopted^) 
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every  subsc.iber  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  upon  each  share  subscribed  forlrf 
him  ;  And  pro«  ided,  further,  that  this  subscription  shall  be  void,  unless  two  km- 
dred  and  fifty  shares  be  subscribed  for  in  good  faith,  on  or  before  the* first  day  of       | 
January  next.  j 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  eighth  day  of  Deoeoi-       i 
ber,  AD.  1847. 


Names. 


No.  of  Shares.    \  Names.  I    No.  of  Shazcs. 


At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Soliciting  Committee,  and  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  day  of  the  same  month,  said  Committee  reported 
that  more  than  300  shares  had  been  subscribed  for  already,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued.     It  was,  also, 

**  Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  procure  or  draft  a  Consti- 
totion  and  By-Laws  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers,  and  present  the  same  at  their 
next  meeting.*' 

At  a  meeting  held  by  adjournment  on  the  evening  of  January  17th, 
1848,  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  re- 
ported ;  and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  presented  by  them  baviog 
been  acted  on  article  by  article,  were  adopted.  They  are  appended  to 
this  Sketch. 

A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  nominate  such  officers  as  were 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  just  adopted,  their  report  to  be  made  at 
an  adjourned  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  January  24th,  in  the  week  following,  the  adjourned 
meeting  was  holden ;  the  Committee  of  Nomination  reported,  and  the 
regular  constitutional  officers  were  elected. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was 

"  Voted,  that  the  Secretarv  be  requested  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation recorded  in  the  Book  of  Land  Evidence  of  this  town,  axreeaUy  to  as 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at  their  June  Session,  1847." 


y  " 


In  the  week  following,  the  Constitution  was  recorded,  as  directed,  in 
the  Book  of  Land  Evidence  of  Westerly,  by  the  Town  Clerk.  The 
record  bears  date  January  31st,  1848. 

By  these  several  steps  the  Association  became  fully  organized  and 
incorporated.  A  copy  of  the  Law  is  appended  to  this  Sketch,  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  may  more  conveniently  consult  it,  and  be 
informed  of  their  legal  rights  and  liabilities. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  December  27th,  a  Committee  had  been  appointed 
"  to  procure  a  Catalogue  of  Books,  which  will  cost  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  present  the  same  to  the  subscribers."  The  business  of  this 
Committee  was  very  responsible,  as  the  selection  of  the  moat  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Association  was  to  be  made  by  them,  as  well  as 
the  arrangement  of  prices.    Accordingly,  they  corresponded  extensively 
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with  publishers  in  different  places,  as  to  books  and  prices?,  and  also  with 
the  School  Commissioner  of  the  State. 

It  was  finally  concluded,  in  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  selecting 
books,  and  as  the  most  economical  course,  to  request  the  School  Commis- 
sioner, who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Association,  to 
select  suitable  books  to  the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  ;  his  selec- 
tion (with  his  free  consent)  to  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of 
a  committee  of  the  Association.  Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
Commissioner,  this  arrangement  was  effected. 

The  following  catalogues  exhibit  the  books  purchased,  under  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  sum  expended  for  books  is  exactly  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The 
fitting  up  of  a  room  with  shelves,  lamps,  stove,  chairs,  and  other  neces- 
sary furniture ;  the  freight  of  boxes  and  packages  ;  the  expenses  of  trav- 
eling, &c.,  of  committees,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  dollars  more. 

The  number  of  separate  volumes  in  the  Library  is  upwards  of  two 
thousand  and  fifty.  But  the  number  of  distinct  works,  or  treatises,  is  far 
more,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  subjects.  If  the 
books  selected  had  been  generally  of  a  smaller  size,  and  of  a  less  valuable 
sort,  the  number  of  volumes  might  have  been  doubled.  Of  the  books  in 
this  Library,  some  fifty  or  sixty  are  large  folios  and  quartos ;  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  are  octavos — many  of  them  very  large  and  thick  royal 
8vos. ;  about  six  hundred  are  duodecimos;  and  the  remaining  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  (comprising,  with  many  other  works,  such  sets  as  **  Harpers' 
District  School  Library,"  of  295  volumes ;  "  Harpers'  Classical  Library,** 
selected,  29  volumes ;  the  "  Youth's  Christian  Library,"  40  volumes ; 
"  Appleton's  Common  School  Library,''  50  volumes ;  *«  Abbott's  Rollo  and 
Lucy  Books,"  &c.,  30  volumes  ;  '*  Walsh's  British  Poets,"  50  volumes  ; 
"Charlotte  Elizabeth's  Works,"  2 1  volumes  ;  the  ••  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,"  a  beautifully  bound  English  edition,  43  volumes ;  the 
"  Naturalist's  Library,'*  a  costly  English  edition,  with  numerous  colored 
plates,  50  volumes,  &c.,  &c.,)  are  16mos.,  ISmos.,  &c.  All  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  are  well  bound,  either  in  leather  or  cloth,  or  good  half- 
bindings  with  leather  backs.  Some  of  them  are  elegantly  bound.  Many 
of  the  books,  of  all  the  sizes,  are  English  editions.  As  to  the  quality  of 
the  works  selected,  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
catalogues,  will  see  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  generally  standard 
works. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Barnard,  whose  aid  was  so  kindly  rendered  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books,  to  say  (and  those  who  examine 
the  catalogues  will  admit  the  propriety  of  the  remark,)  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expend  eleven  hundred  dollars  for  hooks  more  judiciously  or  ad- 
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vantageously,  than  has  been  done  in  the  present  case.  To  that  gentfemiDi 
for  his  willing  and  very  efficient  aid,  the  members  of  the  AssoeiatioB 
would  acknowledge  their  sincere  sense  of  obligation. 

The  regular  annual  expenses  of  the  Association  ior  room  rent,  salary 
of  librarian,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  doUars  per 
annum.  The  hire  of  books,  even  at  the  low  rates  agreed  upon,  if  the  past 
six  months  furnish  any  data  for  opinion,  (a  period,  too,  in  which  the  lack 
of  a  catalogue  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  when  the  short  and 
warm  evenings  of  summer  have  not  invited  the  'community  to  much  read- 
ing,) will  secure  an  annual  income  to  the  Association  two  or  three  tiaies 
greater  than  its  necessary  expenses,  thus  providing  a  fund  for  makbg 
good  the  damages  of  the  books,  and  for  gradually  enlarging  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library. 

This  Sketch  has  been  prepared  and  inserted  in  the  present  pampUet, 
for  three  reasons : — 

To  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  in  a  form  fitted  for  pre- 
servation and  convenient  for  reference,  the  record  of  the  early  history  of 
their  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  Rules  and  the  Law  which  bind  and  mo: 
tain  them  as  a  body  corporate ; 

To  answer  the  kind  inquiries  of  such  friends  of  education  in  otber 
parts  of  the  State  as  have  been  interested  in  the  objects  and  efibrts  of 
the  Association ;  and 

To  suggest,  possibly,  the  aid,  though  slight,  of  a  recent  and  soecessfbl 
experience,  to  such  of  our  sister  towns  and  villages  as  are  conireiii- 
plating  the  establishment,  within  their  own  limits,  of  public  libraries. 

Westerly,  H.  I., 
December,  1848. 
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(These  were  prepared,  by  a  collation  of  the  Constitotions  and  By- 
Laws  of  several  similar  Associations,  and  chiefly  from  those  of  the  Pro- 
vidence Athenaeum,  with  such  omissions  and  modifications  as  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  this  Association  seemed  to  render  expedient.) 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Pawcatack  Library  Association. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Secretary  who  shall  be  Treasurer, 
and  seven  Directors,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

The  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  places : — Pro- 
vided, that  when  they  are  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  may 
take  place  at  any  other  meeting  dul]^  called. 

Art.  3.  The  rresident  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  preserve  order  therein,  give  the  casting  vote,  and  perform 
an  other  duties  which  usually  appertain  to  such  an  officer. 

In  case  of  his  absence  the  senior  Director  present  shall  preside. 

Art.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  keep  a  fair  reoord  of  their  respective  proceedings,  and  con- 
duct all  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  keep  a  regular  record  of  the  number  of  shares  owned  in  the 
Association,  placing  opposite  each  name  the  number  of  shares  held  by  such  pro- 
prietor, and  he  shul  present  at  each  annual  meeting  a  list  of  the  names  Of  the 
stockholders  in  the  Association. 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  exact  and  faithful  account  (in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose)  of  all  the  financial  concerns  and  property  of  the  Association,  and 
collect  and  receive  all  money  due  or  belonging  thereto.  He  shall  pay  no  bills  but 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  such  regulations  as  they  prescribe,  and  shall  make  a 
detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
Amociation,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  also  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  purchase  of  books,  and  transact, 
manage,  and  regulate  all  affiiirs  of  the  Association  of  every  kind  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  the  Association ;  and  shall  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  state  of  the  Library  and  of  the  general  concerns  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Directors  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in 
their  own  body ;  and  any  officer  thus  elected  by  the  Board,  shall  continue  in  office 
antil  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  the  election  of  a  new  Board. 

Art.  7.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meetins  of  the  Association,  to  be  holden  at 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  and  notified  by  order  of  the  Boiu:d  of  Directors, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  for 
CbB  transaction  of  other  business. 
Art.  8.  Ten  proprietors  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  ouorum  of  the  AMOoia- 
Four  of  me  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  toe  Board. 
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Art.  9.  Any  individual,  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  two  dollars,  shall  be  a 

stockholder  or  proprietor,  and  entitled  to  one  share  of  the  joint  stock  of  tbe 

Association,  which  shall  he  transferable. 

In  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  ooe 

TOte  for  each  share  held  by  him ;  Provided  that,  if  the  nnmber  of  shares  held  bj 

such  stockholder  exceed  five,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  only  one  vote  for  everj  fire 

shares  above  that  number- 
Art.  10.  Each  stockholder  or  proprietor,  if  he  require  it,  shall  be  fumiahed 

with  a  certificate  of  the  share  or  shares  by  him  owned,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  in 

the  following  form,  (viz.) 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
This  certifies  that  A  B  is  proprietor  of  {number)  shares  in  the  Paweatnek 
Librarr  Association,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  proprietor, 
and  subject  to  all  the  By-Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the  Association. 

Signed  by  the  Secretary. 

Art  11.  This  Constitution  ma^  be  altered,  or  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  provided  it  be  inserted  in  the  notice 
for  said  special  meeting  that  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  will  be  then  pro- 
posed ;  and  provided,  luso,  that  two-thirds  of  the  (nembers  preseat  approve  tbe 
same. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Library  shall  be  kept  open  on  such  days,  and  at  such  bonis,  at  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  may  direct. 

Art.  2.  All  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the  wozdi 
**Pawcatuck  Library  Association,"  and,  if  donations  to  the  Association,  shall 
(unless  otherwise  requested,)  be  inserted  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Art.  3.  Every  proprietor  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  and  hold  not  more  than 
two  volumes  at  a  time,  and  may  retain  each  volume  not  more  than  four  weeks, 
if  such  volume  is  desired  by  another  person ;  and  everv  person  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  two  cents  per  day,  for  every  volume  retained  beyond  the  above  specified 
period. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  from  the  Library, 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Library,  by  paying  into  the  treasury  one  dollar  per 
annum :  or,  everv  proprietor  may  have  such  privilege  by  paying  one  cent  a  week 
per  volume ;  and  every  person,  not  a  proprietor,  by  giving  satisfactory  secority  to 
the  librarian,  and  paying  three  cents  a  week  per  volume. 

Art.  5.  Every  book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order,  regard  being  had  to  the 
reasonable  wear  thereof  If  any  book  shall  be  lost,  or  essentially  injurefl,  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  stands  charged  shall  replace  it  by  a  new  volume,  or  set,  if  it  belong 
to  a  set,  or  pay  the  current  price  of  the  same ;  and  thereupon  the  remainder  of  tbe 
set,  if  it  belong  to  a  set,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  paying  therefor.  Cases 
of  injury  shall  be  considered  by  the  Board,  who  shall  determine  whether  the 
injury  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  the  removal  of  the  book  or  set,  and  who,  in 
the  event  of  a  less  injury,  shall  assess  the  amount  of  damage.  The  determinatioii 
of  the  Board  shall  be  finaJ,  and  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  6.  No  book  shall  be  delivered  to  any  person  until  all  soma  due  to  tbe 
Association  from  him  shall  have  been  paid. 

Art.  7.  No  book  shall  be  lent  by  any  person  under  the  penalty  of  one  dollar. 

Art.  8.  No  book  shall  be  taken  from  the  Library,  neither  shall  any  book  be  re- 
moved from  the  cases,  except  at  the  stated  times  of  delivery,  without  peimiasion 
being  first  obtained  from  any  two  members  of  the  Board. 

Art. '9.  No  book  shall  be  taken  from  the  Library  for  a  person  not  present,  ex- 
cept the  person  drawing  said  book  be  responsible  for  its  return. 

Art.  10.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  specif  what  books, 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  &c.,  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  Library  room, 
except  by  their  special  order. 

Art.  11.  All  books  shall  be  returned  two  weeks  previously  to  the  uumal 
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ing  of  the  Association,  for  examination  by  the  Board ;  and  any  person  neglecting 
to  conform  to  this  regulation,  shall  be  fined  fifty  cents. 

Art.  12.  A  Librarian  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  sach  compensation 
allowed  for  his  services  as  said  Board  may  determine. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  arrange,  and  preserve  in  proper  order,  all  books,  pain- 
phlets,  charts,  &c.,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  fioard,  make  a  full  and  aooa- 
jase  catalogue  of  the  same. 

He  shall  record,  in  a  suitable  book,  all  donations  made  to  the  Library,  keep  a 
regular  account  of  all  fines  incurred,  and  collect  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
Troasurer,  report  to  the  board  all  donations  and  communications  received  by  him 
since  the  last  preceding  meeting,  and  all  violations  of  the  library  regulations.  He 
shall,  moreover,  perform  such  oUier  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  the  Associar 
tion  or  Board  mav  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Art.  13.  The  Board  may,  in  their  discretion,  impose  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
any  of  the  library  regulations  to  whioh  penalties  are  not  affixed. 
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An  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  at  the  June  Session,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Tolantary  incorporatioo  of  Library,  Academy,  and 
School  Associations. 

Whereas,  by  the  24ih  and  36th  sections  of  An  Act  to  reyiae  and  amend  the 
soTerai  Acts  relatinc  to  Public  Schools,  passed  in  January  Session,  A.D.  1839, 
provision  was  made  ror  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  School  and  libraiy  Asso- 
ciations, which  provisions  were  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  revision  of  said  Aet 
in  June,  A.  D.  1846— therefore,  It  u  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  asfoOawt: 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  any  persons,  to  the  numlier  of  three  or  more,  shall  hereafter 
associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  Library,  or  se- 
curing and  supporting  an  Academy  or  School-House,  they  shall,  upon  comptyinff 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  become  a  body  corporate  for  such  purpose,  by  shod 
name  as  they  may  designate,  and  subject  to  such  regulations,  conditions  and  con- 
stitution as  they  may  have  adopted.  And  they  may  nold,  control  and  convey  real 
and  personal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  exclusive  of 
their  building,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  may  stand,  and  of  their  books,  nuips,  pie 
tures,  and  library  furniture. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  any  association  of  any  number  of  members  heretofore  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  library  and  not  incorporated,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers may  call  a  meeting,  ana  appoint  a  time  and  place  therefor,  giving  to  all  the 
known  members  resident  in  this  State  five  days*  notice  thereof,  to  be  served  as  an 
original  summons  is  required  to  be  served  by  law,  by  some  sheriff*,  deputy  thtriS, 
constable,  or  by  some  disinterested  person  who  shall  make  oath  thereto ;  and  at 
such  meeting  so  held,  a  migority  of  the  persons  present  entitled  to  yote,may 
ornnize  saia  association  as  a  corporation  under  this  Act. 

Sec-  3.  The  library  corporations  formed  under  this  Act,  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  assessments  on  shares,  and  regulated  by  by-laws,  the  manner  of  selling  them 
on  fiiilure  of  payment ;  and  all  transfers  of  the  shares  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Ail  corporations  organized  under  this  Act,  may  elect  such  officers,  and  for 
such  time,  as  they  deem  proper ;  may  regulate  by  by-laws  the  manner  of  calling 
annual  or  other  meetings,  may  require  their  officers  to  give  bonds,  determine  the 
manner  of  voting,  and  how  many  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  generally  may 
make  all  necessary  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  law  or  their  constitution,  and 
may  prescribe  suitable  penalties  for  the  violation  of  them,  which,  if  in  money, 
shall  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  and  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt  in  the 
name  of  the  cornoration.  All  officers  shAll  continue  in  office  until  their  soceea- 
sors  are  appointed,  and  yacancies  may  be  ffiled  at  any  meeting  or  in  such  manner 
as  the  corporation  may  direct.  If  no  mode  is  provided  of  caUing  annual  or  other 
meetings,  the  clerk  or  secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  request  of  any  thiee 
members,  bv  posting  up  a  notice  thereof  for  Awe  days  in  some  public  place  nnoo 
the  libraiy  building,  academy,  or  school-house.  And  a  majority  of  votes,  eilner 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  6.  To  entitle  any  association  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  the  constitution  or 
articles  of  association,  and  all  alterations  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  hooka 
of  Land  Evidence  of  the  town  where  the  library,  academy,  or  school-house  ia 
situated.  Any  such  corporation  shall  not  be  dissolyed  by  any  reduction  of  the 
number  of  its  members." 


£XPLANATORY    REMARKS 


ON  THB 


CATALOGUES. 


Tbb  first  of  tbe  foDowing  catalogues  is  a  Catalogue  of  Subjects.  Its 
design  is  oot  simply  to  gire  the  titles  of  the  hooks  of  the  Libraiy, 
bat  to  furDish  an  Index  to  the  subjects  considered  in  the  books.  To 
effect  this,  the  Tarioos  books  in  the  Library  have  been  analyzed  with 
considerable  care,  and  the  several  subjects  exhibited  by  them  haye  been 
arranged  under  their  proper  heads.  The  analysis  has  been  confined  to 
distinct  treatises  and  separate  articles  on  subjects.  If  it  had  been  ex- 
tended to  incidental  discussions,  and  separate  references  to  subjects,  this 
Catalogue  might  have  been  swelled  indefinitely  to  a  large  volume  or 
volumes.  As  it  is,  the  analysis,  although  confined  to  distinct  works,  is 
probably  not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been  made.  Some  less  important 
woriLs  have  been,  doubtless,  overlooked,  and  others,  included  under- 
larger  titles,  have  been  omitted.  Still,  the  analysis  is  probably  extensive* 
enough,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  the  use  of  the  Catalogue.  The 
design  of  the  analysis,  it  is  thought,  has  been  accomplished,  viz. — to  make 
the  Catalogue  so  full,  that  no  one  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  a  book  from 
the  shelves  in  order  to  learn  its  contents  or  subjects ;  and  that  those-  who 
use  the  Library  may  make  their  selection  of  books  directty  frear  the 
Catalogue.  Thus  the  convenience  of  persons  in  their  selections  wiH  be 
greatly  promoted,  and  the  injurious  handling  of  the  books  be  prevented. 

The  works,  under  each  head  and  subdivision,  are  arranged  alphabetic 
caiiyt  after  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  (where  tbe  authors  are  not 
known)  after  the  leading  words  in  the  titles  of  the  book.  Te  tMs 
arrangement  there  are  two  exceptions.  One  is,  that,  in  a  few  eases, 
'vrliere  books  by  different  authors^  in  a  set  or  series  of  volumes  on  a  single 
subject  (as,  for  instance,  the  **  Naturalist's  Library,"  or  the  ^  British 
Poets")  are  regularly  mnnbered,  such  seu  are  pkeed  in  tbe  Catalogue, 
c^ier  the  editof^s  name^  in  the  simple  order  of  the  numbers  of  the  series. 
Xbe  other  exception  is,  that,  under  the  head  of  Biography,  the  names  of 
the  subjects  of  the  niemoira«  and  not  of  the  authors,  aiv  placed  alphahetir 
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cally,  as  snch  an  arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  more  convenient  to  tbe 
reader.  * 

In  addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  Subjects,  a  Catalogtte  of  Authors  is 
also  given,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  Authors  in  the  Library  are 
placed  dlphaheticaUyj  and  under  each  name  all  snch  works  of  the  audior 
as.  belong  to  the  Library. 

By  the  aid  of  these  two  Catalogues  any  person,  even  those  least 
familiar  with  books,  may  very  readily  refer  to  any  work  or  any  subject, 
which  they  may  wish  to  examine. 

In  both  Catalogues  the  number  of  each  book,  as  it  stands  on  the 
Library  shelves,  is  carried  out  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  against  its 
title. 

The#books,  being  arranged  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Library  according 
to  their  sizes  and  similarity  of  binding,  and  not  according  to  subjects  or 
authors,  the  numbers  accordingly  follow  one  another  irregularly  in  the 
patalogues.  In  the  shelves,  however,  the  books  are  all  numbered  regu- 
larly, beginning  with  No.  1  on  the  left  hand  of  the  upper  shelf,  and  ex* 
tending  through  that  shelf  to  the  extreme  right ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
from  left  to  right  through  all  the  shelves,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
On  the  edge  of  each  shelf  every  10th  or  20th  number  is  noted  in  laige 
figures.  A  person  may,  therefore,  turn  immediately  from  the  number  in 
tbe  Catalogue  to  the  corresponding  number  on  the  shelf  of  the  Library. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  some  cases  the  same  number  is  occasionally 
repeated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Catalogue  of  Subjects.  This  occnn 
from  the  fact,  that  some  books,  or  volumes,  comprise  more  than  one  subject. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  book  entitled  "  Narrative  of  Discovery  in  Africa," 
No.  351,  comprises  three  different  works,  by  three  different  authors, — 
Discoveries,  by  H.  Murray ;  Mineralogy,  &c»  by  Prof.  Jameson ;  and 
Natural  History,  by  J.  Wilson— each  to  be  noted  under  its  proper  sub- 
ject-head. Thus,  too,  each  volume  of  the  Christian  Library  comprises 
fifteen  or  twenty  distinct  works  on  various  subjects  by  different  authon, 
each  to  be  properly  classified  ;  while  the  one  number  of  the  comprehen- 
sive volume  will  stand  in  the  Catalogue  for  them  all.  In  aU  these  cases, 
where  the  same  number  is  repeated,  different  subjects  included  in  these 
numbers,  and  generally  different  works  by  different  authors  in  the  same 
numbers,  are  referred  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  in  a  few  cases  the  same  work  is  repeated 
under  different  numbers.  This  occurs  from  the  fact,  that  frequently  a 
work  which  is  published  in  one  set  of  works  is  contained  also  in  some 
other  set.  Thus,  for  examjde,  Davis'  History  of  China  is  in  the  English 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  is  also  republished  in  Harpers* 
District  School  Library.    Thus  Taylor's  Life  of  Cowper  is  included  io 
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both  the  first  and  the  second  series  of  the  Christian  Library.  Thus,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  in  Harpers'  District  School  Library,  and  in  Wiley 
and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Reading ;  and  is  also  published  in  the 
set  of  Goldsmith's  Complete  Works.  In  the  selection  of  books,  and  in 
the  arrangements  for  their  purchase,  particular  care  was  exercised  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplication  of  duplicates.  In  a  few  cases 
only,  like  those  above,  they  were  necessarily  admitted.  There  are  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  such  cases  in  the  whole  Library.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  Library  as  large  as  this,  containing  so  many  sets  of  works,  can 
possibly  be  purchased  to  include  fewer  duplicates  than  this. 

If  the  readier  wishes  a  work  on  a  particular  subject^  let  him  turn  to  that 
subject  in  the  first  Catalogue,  and  select  one  from  the  works  enumerated 
under  that  head.  Or  if  he  seek  a  particular  author  on  that  subject^  let 
him  run  his  eye  down  the  column  of  authors  on  that  subject,  until  he 
meets  the  initial  letter  of  his  author's  name,  and  in  the  proper  place 
under  that  letter,  he  will  find  his  author.  Or,  if  he  wishes  to  find  some 
work  of  an  author^  and  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  subject  under  which  it  should 
be  classed,  let  him  turn  to  the  second  Catalogue — that  of  authors — and 
under  the  initial  letter  of  the  name,  in  its  proper  place,  he  will  find  the 
author  sought  for ;  and  under  his  namcj  a  list  of  all  such  of  his  works  as 
are  in  the  Library. 

The  last  head  in  the  first  Catalogue  is  entitled  Collectanea,  Under 
it  are  arranged,  with  the  publisher's  or  editor's  names,  all  the  principal 
sets  or  series  of  works  in  the  Library.  This  is  done  simply  for  the  sake 
of  showing,  at  a  single  view,  the  variety  and  extent  and  value  of  this 
class  of  publications.  The  separate  books  included  in  the  several  series 
named  under  the  head  referred  to,  will  be  found  distributed,  according  to 
their  subjects,  in  the  first  Catalogue.  It  will,  however,  be  frequently 
convenient  to  refer  to  these  series  of  books,  by  themselves,  as  distinct 
and  entire  sets.  To  meet  this  want,  a  full  Index  of  each  Set  or  Series, 
included  under  the  head  of  Collectanea,  is  given.* 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  works  under  the  first  head  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Subjects,  that  of  Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference,  The 
value  of  these  Encyclopedias  is  very  great.  From  the  character  of  this 
class  of  books  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  analyze  them  ;*  for  they  tfeat 
upon  all  subjects,  and  their  articles  being  alphabetically  arranged,  are 
easily  referred  to.  The  use  of  these  books  is  especially  recommended. 
Something  explicit  and  satisfactory  can  be  found  in  them,  on  all  points  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  refer,  many  of  which  points  are  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  other  works  of  a  more  limited  character.  For  this 
reason  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  books  of  reference.  The 
encyclopedia  of  any  subject  presents  the  substance  or  results  of  all  that 

*  Onitt«cU 
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has  been  written,  in  all  the  more  limited  works,  upon  that  subject,  under 
a  single  view.  Amongst  the  encyclopedias  in  this  Library,  two  are 
especially  alluded  to,  the  American  Encyclopedia  and  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia. These  are  general  in  their  character,  embracing  almost  all  the 
themes  of  human  knowledge ;  and  they  give  information  on  a  multitude 
of  topics  which  are  not  treated  of  in  any  other  books  in  the  Library.  On 
the  very  numerous  points  of  all  Science  and  Art  and  Literature,  and  on 
the  Biography  of  all  nations,  and  on  the  History  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries, the  articles  in  these  works  are  of  high  authority.  Generally,  theae 
articles  are  sufficiently  full  for  the  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  subject 
handled ;  while  many  of  them,  especially  on  scientific  and  historical  sub- 
jects, are  very  elaborate  and  extensive.  It  is  important  that  those  who 
'  wish  to  profit  by  the  Library,  should  realize  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
these  books  of  reference. 

Further  suggestions  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  body  of  the 
Catalogues,  wherever  they  have  seemed  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  foregoing  remarks,  as 
well  as  those  which  follow  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogues,  are  intended 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  the  Catalogues,  but  also  to  furnish  brief 
and  simfde  hints,  as  to  the  most  profitable  mode  of  consulting  and  using 
the  books  of  the  Library. 

With  these  explanations,  the  Catalogues  are  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ate indulgence  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  for  whose  benefit  and 
convenience  they  have  been  prepared. 


HINTS  ON  READING. 

« 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  Catalogues  were  written,  with  the  few 
brief  hints  on  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  it  has  been  thought  advisa- 
ble to  collect,  more  distinctly,  some  suggestions  on  the  whole  tubjed  of  read- 
ing. Under  a  few  general  heads,  the  opinions  o^  some  very  able  writers  and 
experienced  guides  on  the  subject  are  accordingly  here  arranged.  The  selec- 
tions are  from  detached  paasagea  of  the  authors  quoted,  and  are  arranged  un- 
der such  general  heads  as  have  seemed  the  most  simple  and  practicable  to 
the  compiler. 

**  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  flhd  talk  and  dit* 
cottne,  bat  to  weigh  and  conaider."— Zord  Bacon'a  Ewaay  on  Studiet. 

1.  Definition  of  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
times an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — bufc  always  the  study  of  books, — 
*'  Reading,''  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  is  that  means  or  meUiod  of  knowledge,  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  pubflshed  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  ike  mind,  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reading. 

*^  The  question  recurs.  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  ^eat  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge,  ....  One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications.  ....  Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  a  talent  or  trust;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it.  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself,  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ^  But  the  greatest 
error, '  says  that  great  writer.  ^  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  oC  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowled^,'  sometimes  upon.  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
ffive  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
Qiere  were  souffht  in  knowledge  a  couch,  d^c,  ^c,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  ^the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate,^  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man's  estate.    In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

UB  to  notice  anqther  of  the  benefits  to  be  denved  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.  This  is  Vie  improvement  of  our  inleUectuaj  paw- 
erf  and  moral  sentiments. So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste, ....  What  is 

trae  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments. 

£  Recapitulation.)  Why  mould  we  read  ?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
ncation,  but  principally^ — 1st,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  lowers:  3dly,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Professor 
Aianzo  Potter,  D.  D,  Advantages  of  Science,  Harper^  Ed,  pp.  14,  19,  20, 
21,  23, 24,  31. 
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^  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  rememW  that  virtne 
and  vice^  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  ot  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than 
all  the  furniture  ot  our  understandinffs,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  eptcr 
ulative  knowledge. " —  IVaUa  on  the  Mind,  p.  69. 

3.  General  Advantages  op  Reading. 

''  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ageS)  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  eiffairs,  actrans,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  a^  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  a^e  and  nation.    By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankmd 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  tne  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ases,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most  learned 
men,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  manv  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  peraooB, 
yet  the  most  of  tnose  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  . . ', 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  tney  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantsige  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand."— 
WcUts^  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

^^Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.    Nor  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 
of  the  whole  race.  .....  Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  great  sam 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.    Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  and  laws,  instead  of  losing 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  then, 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry. " — Potter :  Advantages 
of  Science,  pp.  16, 17. 

4.  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  the  Mechanic  akd 

THE  MaNDPACTDRER. 

"  Let  me  invite  )rour  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  amon^  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves. Perhap  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

It  is  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  so 
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methodically  arranged,  as  to  be  coznprebeDded  by  any  one.  ^ . . .  The  theory 
of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  cbsses,  and  ex- 
pressed in  words. The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 

uirge  scale,  are  bf  no  means  peculiar  lo  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modem  chemistry,  or.  at  leasl^  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  had  tteen  no  lack  dl 
ingenuitv,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa- 
tion and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  cases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquirer.  From  the  thick  va- 
pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  Ae  elements  of  the  most  precbus  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
rii^htest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
oltunately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powere 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  t>olde8t 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
such  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

torn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  a  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  ot'  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  ^  He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel,  'into  the 
hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  of 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemiccd  elements,  iodine.  , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  tnrough  nature,  discov- 
ered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin ;  among  ike  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  ^Dr.  Coin* 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arisinff  from  the  single  circumsta$ice 
of  a  Parisian  soap  mamrfacturer  being  an  Soeerting  man,  who  understood 

the  usee  and  neUure  of  chenUcal  anahfsis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples. T%e  Telescope,  in  its  earli- 
est stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
sach  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler. — 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections,  especially. in  the  refracU 

ing  telescope,  tliat  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  J(^n  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op- 
tician and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  after  Newton's  exper- 
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iments,  Dollond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractiTe  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  fflaas  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.  In  this  he  completely 
■ucceeded.  Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Uollooid 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac- 
tical mechanicj  it  is  haroly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  The 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  illustration, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  Min  SmeaJUm,  He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosoph- 
ical instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  ran^  of  ratioiud 
cariosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  tight  on  mechanical  contrivance.  His  inventbns  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Bddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work. The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitne;^,  and  Fulton,  and  Peridns 
^press  upon  my  memory The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 
ing field  6^  collateral  illustration I  mi^ht  tell  ofihe  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  Duncan,  and  surely  could 
not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin. .....  I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Joeiah  Wedgewood, But  from  amons  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  o^  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or- 
dinary workman,  af\er  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  liack  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  James 
Wait,  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  mtscelUme' 
ous  information,  and  some  mathematiccU  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  all  thai  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and    theoretical 

natural  philosaphy  in  Us  broadest  sense. Look  around  for  youredves 

— on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
oar  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modem  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  Uiat  all  this  is  the  fruit  o^  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  o^  a  Glas- 
gow work-sho|) ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered, I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the'operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
inff  sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  and  valuable  body,  for  the 
aue,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patrk>ts.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself^  a  theme  full  of  interest 
— full  of  excitement . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  hlaclamith  of 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ^  the  first  man  of  the  country '  did  not  hesitate  to  style  *  the 

first  somer  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  book-binder,  Knax^ 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willel,  *  the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  orer,  and  oar 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer,  Franklin Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  amonff  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  &e  Declaration  of  Indqiendence, 
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the  ihoemaker^  Roger  Sherman^  a  man  aelf-^ocated  and  self-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey^  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
eeconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  BhithbuUder^  Henry  Edtford, 

The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  fflorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gtdian 
C.  Verplanck^e  Diwawree  before  the  Mechamcs'  nutitute  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27,  183i— passim. 

5.  Choice  op  Books. 

''  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man's  reading;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  vear,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  en^raged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  hooka  of  science  and  complete  trecUiaee  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
.while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  amusemeni ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
jHimphUts^  neiDspapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 
ing may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory. ......  Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratorv,  dbc,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reetding  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  (or  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews^  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  sAorf  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press. Amohg 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  scielfce,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabulanes  and  dictionaries  of  severed  sort9, 
namelv,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  tDords,  or  the  terms  ojart,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries,  towns^  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionaries,  dbc.     Tluse  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion. If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  tlie  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

"A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings  Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  o^  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  bfliest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appn^ 
priate  aids,    Milton  has  niid,  that  *  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  oat  of  Scriptare.'  It  is  certain  that 
the  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  what  we  read,  but  also  in  what  iMiy,  and  for  what  aui». 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  thoee  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select^  espedaUy  aifint,  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  w/ch  books, 
if  read  oidy  to  amiue  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail «  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  bad,  their  hijiuence  will  be  deplorable By  deeding  than 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  sliall  lose  sight  oi  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  *  Ught 
reading  ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  read, 
and  then  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  retad- 
ing  ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  they  do  not  Heal  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  doee 

and  continuous  attention,  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort  They  shomd  be  books,  tcM)^ 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volainey 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning ;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  whi^ 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.    All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  decrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  pe»- 

feet  or  its  kind Hence,  books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  stiect" 

ed  with  reference  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  of  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  weU  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

Bentiments And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insenaibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companjonsi 
a^inst  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  witn  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.  It  is 
nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read.  .... 
It  is  important  that  Al  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indiffo^nce  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  oar 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  syrnpathj 
and  admiration  ;  or  which  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy. In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  hav&  in  efiect, 
fiirnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  ^ue.  If  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  noijurnish  use^  information,  I  sny,  for  the  moat  pari^ 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  thanto-gain  knowledge.  Hence  anoiher 
rwe,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book^  is  the  efict  it  has uponthe understanding^. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  re«»- 
Bomng  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passbn  T  Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  lovm  of 

^^^"^ If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  'work  of  imagvnalwn  or  toMe^  n 

^«^9^  y^etnedh  J  iUinfluenu  on  the  sentiiive  part  (four  nature.    If  it 
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sent  us  with  imai^es  of  beauty  and  siinplicity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  love  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
seniiroents  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  oiherwisej 

46C.,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

What  should  we  bead?  Only  good  books ;  which  Milton  describes  as  ^  the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consider,  Ist,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowled^  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  exer- 
cises reason  :  3dly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12,  22 — 27,  31. 

"  Read  always  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.    ^  You  are  to  remember,'  says  Pliny  the  younger, '  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  (or,  as  it  has  been  , 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  much,  we  should  not  read  many  au- 
thors.' " — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers,  p.  18. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  bt  Subjects. 

^'Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  almost  any  ctmrse  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired,  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  o{  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  ^  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly.'  says  Wirt, '  and  hav- 
ing taken  it,  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
wul  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  their  plans,  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  he, 
Perseverando  vinces,  (by  perseverance  tJum  shall  conquer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
aod  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinffuished  eminence  to  which 
it  will  conduct  you.' Study  subjects,  rather  man  books ;  therefore,  com- 
pare different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources  j  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  ^  Learning, '  says  Feltham,  'falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  naV}  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 
a  mere  scholar.' ..%...,.  ^  I  take  care,^  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
^  always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  I  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 
I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides^  frequent  visits  to  my '  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  mventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  whicn  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement  I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  wli^n  young;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.    ^  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  Literature)  much  read  in  my  youth,' says 
Dr.  Quincy,  ^  and  wnlch  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remem- 
ber one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication.   I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things ;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  good  scheme  of  study 

will  soon  fhofw  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  than  of  attcac- 
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tion ;  once  thorou^ly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pit 
ores  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  y^ou  will  be  easy  and .  inditterent  to  all 
othera  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement" — Dr.  Patter: 
Handbook  for  Readers,  bp.  15—18,  20, 21. 

^  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  propoaed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  being  understood,  and  fimy  mastered,  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  oope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  soc^ 

cess Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  ibii^ 

at  once ;.  especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to*  distract  the  understanding,  and  binder  it  from  attaining  ptrfection  in 

any  one  mbfect  of  study in  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  alwa^  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  (rom  it  by 

every  petty  trine  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  trith  the  subiect  itself,^ — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  131—133, 72. 

7.  Reading  conjoined  witb  Thinking. 

*  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men. 
remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  tne  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 
quire oy  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
uie  good  wnter,  whose  works  you  peruse. . . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  (or  or  against  him ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  rdect  every  mlsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

80  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  unknown  woid  pass  %n  your  reading, 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  .  .  .  And.  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  made  these  severed  parts  of  learning  his  own  pr€per^,  by  reasonti^, 
by  judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Dr.  Wetttsonwe 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66, 67,  72, 73. 

"  Says  Locke,  ^Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours?  .  .  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, '  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  €md 
various  Treading  without  reflection.^  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  nead  to  which  it  belong,  and  trace  it,  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  tf  a  pnrtciple,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains."— Z>r.  Potter :  Handbook  for  Headers,  pp.  16.  17, 19. 

'*  Heading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  weU  as  read. 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add,  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  advantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
apprepate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
wrrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
^ught  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subiect  grows  upon 
them  in  interest  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
»nd  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  thco* 
mmds.    And  thxiu  it  ia,  that  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  exp^ 
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rienc^  testifies,  to  accwmdate  us^ul  knowledge,  than  those  ithose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books. Let  roe  iidvise,  then,  that  bot^ 

be  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that  ^  if  a  thin&f  be  worth*  doincf  at  all. 
it  is  worth  doing  well,'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reamng.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  reroenibered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  »pent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own ; 
for,  as  MiltoQ  says  : — who  reads 

'  Incffflnnclr,  and  to  hia  mdinfr  brinp*  not 
A  spirit  mad  judgin«nt  f  qual  or  auperior. 
UneertnTn  and  unaeftled  still  rema'ns. 
Beep  Yemcd  in  booka,  but  ahallow  in  himaelf.'  *' 

Dr,  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  18,  27, 30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Rcadino. 

*  If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  book,  and  each  brings  huf 
own  remarks  upon  it.  at  some  net  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they^ 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  oa  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  neading  of  any  autlior  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  everyone  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  ^e  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  nuiy  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  mnnner  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  siml  meihoil  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other'.**  improvement,  dec Talking 

over  the  things  whicli  you  have  reaci  to  yoor  co:npanioti»  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  msmner  of  review  or  repefition,  in  order  to  (ix  tliem 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  yoor 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them." — Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  60  61.  178. 

'*  *  Company  and  conversation,'  slivs  Feltham.  *nre  the  best  inAtnietor*  for  a 
noble  nature.'  *  An  engagement  and  combatiog  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus, '  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  maimer,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  roiises  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of^  any  thing,  do  not  be  a^hnmed  to 
ask.  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected." — Dr.  Potter:  Htvndr- 
book  for  Readers,  p.  19. 

**  Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  with  others,  cspecitdly  snth  our 
fainily.     We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  a»  when  we  read  it  with  a 

frienoof  congenial  tastes And  in  this  pktn  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  t  Wh<it  emplo^ent  more  appro- 
priate^br  the  domestic  circle,  tluin  one  wlikrh  causes  the  minds  of  all  to  move 
in  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  o^  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellertital  pleasures  /  ....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  okt  practice  ot'  coflerting  our  feunilies 
around  tlie  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relisK  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  affection,  and  of  a  commom  intercoorse  with  those  best  and  Tnost  tm- 
proving  visiters,  good  books, "    Dr,  Potter  :  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 

9.   R&>MEAI>IIfa  OR   REVlEWIlfSw 

'*  A  frequent  review  and  carefol  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  tbem  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fixlhem 

in  the  memory RepetUian  is  so  very  osefiil  a  practice,  that  Winemoo, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age.  never  read  a  book  without  makins  iome 
•mail  points,  dashes^  efr  hooks  in  ihe  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  uie  di*- 
course  were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  seetkm  or 
chapicri  he  always  ibiit  his  book,  and  reeoUected  all  the  sentimentaor 

2d 
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fiions  he  had  marked,  so  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analytis  and  abttimet 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  be  beoame 
80  well  lumiahed  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.'^ — Dr.  Waits  on  the  Mimd, 
p.  177. 

"  Strive,  by  frequent  reviews^  to  keep  yoar  knowledge  always  at  command. 
'  What  booteth,'  says  an  old  writer, '  to  read  muchf  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  ol\en.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per- 
haps then,  especially,  when  he  *hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — />r.  Potter:  Handbookfor  Readers^ 
p.  20. 

"  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good. 
book,  we  read  it  often,  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^shtlf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  beinff  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  andfaUhfidly  read,  tooiUd  suffice  to  vield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taken  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  ure.  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efibrts  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading." — />r.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Sci- 
ence, p.  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with   Writing. 

"  For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  tost  several 
ful  meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  .  .  .  It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  onlv  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you,  or  which  vou  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  ymil 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  an- 
thors,  which  you  peruse  in  anv  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  ^rears  of  life^aA 
ter  you  have  read  a  lew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manoer. 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  uso- 
ally  find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  hi« 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  wliat- 
ever  ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  lend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  down  matters  of  doitbt  and  inquiry,  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books.  . . . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  tne  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memor]^',  in  order  to  preach  or  pleaa.  .  .  -  The 
art  of  ahLrt  hancl  is  of  excellent  use  lor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes.  .... 
Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— Z>r.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65.  72,  178. 

"Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  useful  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading  " 
"^^Said  Stuart:  Philos.  of  the  Mhtd,  Vol.  1,  p.  3.^2. 

**  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjecu  about  whidi  yoa 
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reail.    ^Reading?  says  Bacon,  ^maketh  ^yJuU  man,  con/^*renee,  a  ready  niBn, 
and  writinfSTi  an  excu;t  man.'  " — Dr.  Potter:  Hand  Book,  ^-j  P-  l^* 

''  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  wofda  of  another.  Young  peraons 
especially,  will  pardon  thf^  suggestion,  that  in  no  way*  perhaps,  can  their  store 
ofapplicabie  knowledge  be  more  certainly,  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  habituaUy  reading  with  a  pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  far  whicn  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinal 
thinker." 

*  "  fn  reading  aathon,  when  70a  Cii4 

Bri|;ht  pMt^gn  that  itrike  yoar  miml, 
rfiicli. 


And  wbicb,  perhaps,  joa  may  have 

To  think  on  at  another  ieaacM9» 

Be  not  contented  with  the  iiffht, 

But  take  them  dovn  m  klaek  and  leUto  ; 

Such  a  leapect  u  wiiely  ibownt 

Ab  make*  atiotA«r*«  senge  eii«*«  own.*  ** 

Dr,  Potter :  Advantages  qf  Science,  p.  30. 

11.  Mbtrod  of  Reading — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

"  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  compUie  treatieea  on 
any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a  more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end..  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
prrface  be  read,  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
o^ore  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  vou  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  shoidd  be  done  with  greaier  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs. Other  things,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  th^.  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  Itttle 
emalysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
ihem.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scaJttered  up  and 
flown  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  vieWy 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  meUtod,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
ad\'ance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particumr.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yourself  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  tl." — Dr.  Watts,  im. 
58,  64,  139. 

**  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ^  odd 
ends'  of  time.  A  good  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  *  There  is.'  says 
Wyttenbach,  'no  business,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  give  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  studies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  because  so  many  books  are  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  '  Some  travelers,^ 
says  Bishop  Hall,  ^  fuive  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
read  much  or  JasL  ^  To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  many  authors^  sayB 
Shaf^sbury,  *  is  improper.'    ^  It  does  not  matter,'  says  Seneca,  ^  how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.' Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knowledge,  and  apply  it  in  practice.    *  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 
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ledge/  sayB  Bacon,  ^  which  do  couple  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether."— Z>r.  Potter:  Band 
Book,  f  c,  pp.  16,  20. 

"How  SHOULD  wc  Read?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family;  thirdly,  repeatedly;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science^  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  of  Books — Inplucnce  of  Aptbors. 

'<  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

gbry  with  the  other  professional  dacw^s  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  o^  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  tliere  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  cltiea 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nation.^ ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  raistreas 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of   genius  has    somethnes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  L«ocke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  o^  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  hare  F\ir.- 

ceeded,  and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  o^  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  preeepts.  &c.,  of  Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegtmt  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  source* 

of  knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  amon^  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  ^Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  ^  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation.  <ind  hy  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  8tudk>us  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
^en  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

genius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 
e  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  tlie  art  of  raising  silk-worms.    He  taught  his  fellowncitizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  ptission  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  incloeed.  .  .  . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  of 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  . .  .  In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 
and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent My  learned 


and  reflecting  friend.  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq..)  whose  original  researches  have 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wickliffe: 
— *  To  complete  oui*  idea  ofthe  iroporUmce  of  WicklifTe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  tiiMt  HA  his  writings  made  John  Huf«  the  Ueformer  of  Eohemia,  so  the 
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writing  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Gennany ;  so 
extensive  and  bo  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  roUow 
from  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
leelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Husa ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons Such  are 

the  *  great  lij^ts  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other The  torch  of 

genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene," 
E^JsradCs  LUerary  Character^  fc. ;  Alexandrian  edition^  pp.  ^,  446. 

13.   Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  voung,  and  for  those  who  have- 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minus  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  profluced  by  the  authors  recommended,)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  thejr  should  have  the  place  of  emph^is  and  chief  efiect,  at  the 
dose  of  our  collations. 

*'  The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  OHen  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Jphnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  Ens^ish,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  or  Rembrandt  aflected  his  afler  laTOrs ;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  of 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Q^uintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  *  in  love  with  other  tha%pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  *■  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Q^uintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
ander.' Froh)  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childliood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those, 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  *  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  younff  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
*  Essay  on  Projects,'^  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserved  impression^  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impre»- 
sions  can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  tp  last  forever. — Seeiyisradp9 
Ldterary  Character^  fc. ;  Alexandrian  ediHon,  p,  412. 
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Plan  op  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimkc 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  myself  thoroughly  master  of  tie 
whole  scheme  of  hie  work,  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so,)  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  tnywipiee  on  which  he 
had  separated  emd  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  After 
reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  com()ared  (he  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  tlinyugn 
the  paragrapl^  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  1  then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  finished  it,  I  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  oomparisoa 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study^  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  third  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexammed.  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thanklul  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  book  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  Whitaker,  ol 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feeu 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  lefl  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  aoquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  Ulerary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  institutions;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  lor  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  liis  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  dear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  roust  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  lor 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youUi  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difference  between  men  arises  very  much  From  their  selec* 
tion  and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  stud^.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  tlie  triie  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little^  nnd  only  what  and  how  he 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Education^  and  Literature^  p.p.  54-56. 
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Dijdomatio  Conrespondenoe,  &c *'            **     1910 

IV.  Education. 

1.  Schools. 

Sdkoo2  ffyatMM,  JSwtory,  £ai0i,  of,  , 

Otteial  Doooinents  respecting  tlie  Common 
Schools  of  Conneotioat,  for  1838-42,  with 
Sketches   of  the   School   Systems  of  other 

States  and  Couitries Bamatrd,  Bmry  . .  .• 1609 

Hiilory  of  the  C.  S.  System  in  Massachusetts.       "             "      251 

Hklory  of  the  Legislatton  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
specting Pablic  Schools ''            *'      1006 

Sohool  Law  of  R.  L  with  Remaihs  and  Forms  .       "             "      {td.)  ....  1620 

Primary  Edooation  in  Pmsia CoMtii,  V 4517 

fidnoation  in  Europe JMofin,  Horact 1608 

Sehool  Law,  and  Retnms  of  School  Committees 

of  Massachusetts "           "      (ed,) 251 

Common  School  System  of  New-Tork Ramdattj  8.  8. 1286 

Hiilory  of  EdncatioD 8mUh,  H.J, 542 

Elementary  Pablic  Instmction  in  Europe Aowe,  CiUtrin  E 1295 

Aoooont  of  the  Sessional  Schools  in  Edinburgh.  Wood,  John 725 

Common  8chodUy  Joumaii,  ReporU,  ^c, 

Amals  of  Education,  1836-1837,  2  vols JUott^  Wm,  A 721-722 

Connecticut  Common  Sohool  Journal,  3  vols.  Barnard,  Htnrjf  (td,) ....   252-254 

JoomaloftheR.L  Institute  of  Instruction,  2to1s.       **  **        "    238-239 

Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.       '*         ,   "        **    1606 

Reports  relating  to  ditto  in  Providence,  R.  I. . .  Bithop^  N,j  4^ 1624 

Report  on  the  Com.  Schools  of  Conn,  for  1848  Been,  8€ih  P, 1623 

New-Tork  District  SchodJoumal,  1844-1845  DiffifiU,  F. 9^4 

Annual  Reports  on  Common  Schools  of  Boston.  EmereoHj  Wtghtmam,  ^,  1616 

Pennsylvania  Pommon  Sohool  Journal,  1844. .  Hart,  John  8,  {ed.) 250 

Common  School  Controversy  in  Massaohusetts.  Mann,  Horace,  ifc 1612 

Massachusetts  Common  Sohool  Journal,  9  vols.      "  *'      (id.) 240-248 

Report  on  Common  Sohool  Libraries Randail,  Henry  8, 1614 

Common  Schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries. . .  8towe,  CaMn  E 1295 

Report  of  State  and  County  Superintendents  on 

the  School  System  of  New-Torit FoiMf,  8,,  ^c 237 

Eimnft,  Lictmrei^  ^, 

Ednoation  of  Children  in  Faotories Atmard,  Henry 1613 

"        andLabor "           "       1613 

Corporal  Punishment Cobb,  Lyman 1772 

Mental  Dhimination,  and  Improvement  of  Society  J)Uk,Thomaa ^ 371 

1391% 
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Address  on  Common  Schoob Emtreon,  Oeorge  B 1615 

Essay  on  Popular  Ignoranoe .Fbfl«r,  John 873 

Address  on  Public  Education,  Jan.  3,  1845  . ,, Hazard,  RotUamd  G 1629 

Address  on  Common  Schools Henry,  Jamet,  Jr 1611 

Leotores  on  Eduoation Mann,  Horace 1238 

Common  Sohool  Edooatka BamtmU,  Robert,  Jr. 1625 

AddreM  on  Edooation Ridkmdeon,  Be»,  MariU.  1610 


• 
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Popular  Ednoatioii JKa^pgon,  JmM$ 18S8 

Influence  of  MonI  Caaies  upon  Opinion,  &o.  VerpUnuk^  ChKam  C. . . . .  4^ 

Prooeedings  and  Leotnres  of  American  Insdtate 

. ,  of  Inatmotian,  20  ▼ols Woflamdy  Wmrmt^  4^. . . 

School  Tmeking, — School  Houua, 

Confessions  of  a  Sohoolmaster ,AlmU^  WWiam  A 877 

Slate  and  Blaok.Boaid  Ezeroises '*             "            1017 

School  Architednre,  or  Contributions  to  the 

ImproTemant  of  School  Houses  in  the  U.  S. .  JBttmanl,  iXmry 1640 

District  School,  as  it  was Burloii,  Uto.  IFarrt*....  800 

Teacher  Taught DoMUy  JBaierMn 1345 

School  Teacher's  Manual Dimwi,  ffenry 1247 

Moral  Education JSmersoii,  Qwrgi%  B 1007 

Teacher's  Institute FoviU,  WUHam  B 1157 

On  School  Chastisement Johntony  Samtia 1452 

On  Failures  in  Teaching JKtiigi6iiry,  Mm 1627 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching Pogt,  D.  P 1320 

Teacher's  Manual Palmer,  Thomaa  B. 1288 

Observations  on  Reading PotUr,  Ru  Rev,  Alomgo, .  459 

School  and  Schoolmaster '*      amd  Bmereom,  O.  B,  1200 

Studies— Classical,  Metaphynod,  and  Moral, . .  S^lgwide,  Adam 451 

Locke  Amsden— The  SchooUnaster Thon^mnj  D.P 736 

2.  DoMBSTio  Education  and  Economy. 

Mother  at  Home Ahbm,  Rn.  Johi  S.  C. . .  912 

Child      "      "      "                  "  913 

Domestic  Economy Beechfr,  Jfiit  Catkmme  £.  1299 

ReceipUBook "                    "  1300 

Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country . . .      ^'                    "  833 

Frugal  Housewife ChiUi  Mn.  L.  Mantt . . . .  1297 

The  Mother's  Book "                  "          ....  1351 

Cyclopedia  of  6000  Practical  Receipts Cooler,  ArmoU  J. 103 

Woman's  Misston Doaeu,  Rt.  Rev.  O.  W.  {ed,)  881 

Family  Instructor^— a  Manual  of  Duties 471 

Fruits  used  in  Domestio  Eoonomy Eat.  KamMLgt^  Lib*  of  .  1050 

Woman  in  America Grttvei,  Mr$.  A.  J* 517 

Hand-Book  of  Carving 854 

Domestio  Education Hmmphrejf,  Rev*  Hemam, . ,  873 

FamUy  Monitor /omct,  Rev.  Johm  Aagdl .  1391 

Woman's  Worth MarekaU,  Eaafy  M.)  ....  986 

Education  of  Mothers Martin^  VAim€ 1328 

Parental  Instruction,  or  Ouide  to  Wisdom Pereival^  Thomae, 617 

Poisons  and  Accidents,  remedies  for Riven,  Henry  IF., 1359 

Letters  to  Mothers Sigcmmy^Un.ll9diaH..  1301 

Letters  to  Toung  Ladies "                    "  1771 

Philosophy  of  Living Ttchwr,  Caleb 625 

Domestic  Economy Timbe,  John 866 

Encyclopedia  of  Dnnestic  Eoonomy Webeter,  Thomat 157 

0^  In  MMition  to  the  tbrafoisf  works  Md  thoM  niidn  the  hMd  of  8•I^BdWitioa• 
then  it  norh  valwtbl* readiaf,  Mpedally  for  yoosf  Mies,  faiths  w«iki«f  Hit. finteald 
•ad  Hn.  Haimah  More.    Sat  OiruaIi  LiTSSATVta. 

3.  pRTSiOAi.  Education  and  Prtsioloot. 

The  House  I  live  in Aleott,  WUKamA 876 

The  Handr-itB  Meolnaiam,  ttid  Endowments.  Bell,  Sir  CAorkt 
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LitewyNo. 

Mental  Edaoation  and  Esoitement Brigham^  ^nrnriak 1248 

Prinoiples  of  Physiology Comb€y  Jindrew 848 

Conatitotion  of  Man Combe,  Oeorge 653 

Animal  Magnetiam Ddtuzt,  J,  P,  F. 1283 

Proraiition  better  tlun  Core  EUu^  Mr$.  Sarah 1298 

Ammai  Mechaniflm  and  Physiology Oritcomy  John  H, 390 

Fhysiology Jarviiy  Edward 1300 

BoQDomy  of  Health. Johiuouj  Jamn 550 

Mysteries  of  Tobacco Xonc,  Rep,  B.  I. 1251 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body Jtfoore,  Oeorge 603 

The  Use  ofthe  Body  to  the  Mind... ^ "          "       598 

The  Function  of  Digestion— «  Bridgw.  Treatise  Phutf,  William 57 

Animal  and  Yegeti^  Physiology,  2  vols Boget^  Peter  M, 60-61' 

Philosophy  of  Living TichnoTj  C 625 

Disoxdered  Mental  Action QyAam,  Thmnat  C. 446 

Manly  Exercises Walker,  Donald 785 

Toong  Ladies'  Equestrian  Manoal 871 

4.  SsLr-EnucATioN. 

Leotores  to  Young  Men  .  ^ • Bueher,  Rev.  Henrff  Ward  1355 

Sphere  of  Woman Bumap,  O.  W. 1773 

Present  for   Apprentices— Friendly  Hints   to 

Toong  People Chambers*  Miscellany  ....  1136 

Self-Cnltuie,  for  Yoong  Men Channing,  William  &Ury  853 

Leetnres  to  Working  Men "                    "  853 

Self  Education  or  ^anX  Progress Degerando,  Baron  J,  M»  . .  1777 

Leotores  to  Toong  Men .Howes,  Rev.  Joel 844 

Toimg  Man  from  Home James,  Rev.  John  Angett.  986 

Course  of  Reading Kent,  Jamis 1749 

Memoirs  of  a  Woricing  Man Knight,  C.  (ed.) 834 

Manoal,  Boy's 990 

"        Girl's 989 

How  to  observe  Morals  and  Manners .......  .Martineau,  KRu  Bmrriet. .  1354 

Sel£-Knowledge Mason,  John 941 

Compels  to  the  Toong Nott,  Eliphalet 453 

The  Woridng  Man QuM,  Charles 805 

The  Bible  the  Toong  Man's  Goide Perry,  Gideon  B. 874 

Coarse  of  English  Reading Pyeroft,  J. 1751 

Facts  and  Fancies Sedgwick,  Miss  CM.....  1643 

Morals  of  Manners,  or  Hints  for  the  Toong  ....       ^'                 "        ....  1644 

Self-Training — ^for  Toong  Women **                  "        ....  545 

Letters  to  a  Daoghter Sprague,  William  B 1356 

»          Toong  Men "              "           ....  1353 

"          ToongPeople "              "           ....  1352 

Mofals  and  Manners — ^Letters  from  a  Mother.  Taylor,  Miss  Jam 1004 

Stadent's  Manoal Todd,  Rev.  Jidm 1 625 

Improvement  of  the  Mind Watts,  Isaac 856 

Toong  Mechanic 1009 

V.  AORICULTURl 

Farming  and  Ckneral  Ba^Kmdry* 

Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients 142 

Agxicoltore jirmstrong,  John 421 

r's  Companiea Buel^  Jesse 1543. 
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Fwmer's  Initniottir,  2  vols BuO^  Jttae SSS-W1 

Rural  Eoooomy Bamttmgmdi^  J,  B 153S 

Pnotioal  Farmer .^Budbmnftcr,  WUium 1539 

Complete  Farmer. , iFinemdm^  T.  0 1531 

American  Husbandry,  2  yols Oaylord^W.tmdThitktr^L.  462-463 

British  "  3  vols Johmttm,  (hUkbert  (td.) , , ,   130-132 

American  Fanner's  Enojclopedia.. JohmMMy  C.  W. 139 

Farmer's  Land  Measurer Ptddery  Jamn 1016 

The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manmre Pwpit,  M. 423 

Book  of  the  Farm BUpHumM,  Uttury 154 

Planting  Waste  Lands Arott,   Sir  WaUer 1593 

Journal  of  Agriooltnre,  2  vols Skkmer^  J,  8. 137-138 

Farmer's  Library,  2  vols ''  "     («f.) 153-154 

Principles  of  Agriculture T Ao^r,  Albert  D. 153 

(For  AgriatUmMl  Ckemutfy,  8«6  ClBMisnT,  ui4«r  Pbtsical  Scnmcis*) 

OrehanU  and  Fruitt. 

Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  Amerioa Dowmng,  A.  /. 1336 

"     used  in  Domestic  Economy Eml.  KnowUdge,  Lib.  of. .  1050 

New  American  Orehaidist Kinriek,    WilHam 1537 

Fruit  Culturist TAomos,  John  J. 760 

Domettie  Ammah. 

Domestic  AnimsJs AUm^  R,  L 1535 

American  Poulterer's  Companion BemttU^  C  N* 1361 

The  Honey  Bee Hemm,  Edward 1630 

Treatise  on  Sheep Bladdoeht^  Ambrom 764 

Bees,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  and  the  Canary JHotwctf,  Peter 855 

Treatise  on  Dlranght Bnmei^  J,  K, 135 

American  Poultry-Book Codk,  M.  R 561 

TheUseofOxen Skifmer,  J,  8. 1540 

Stable  Economy Aewert,  /. {A.  B.  AUm^td.)  1 533 

Cattle— their  Breeds,  Diseaaes,  &o FoMrtt,   WUIiimm 133 

TheDog "             "        136 

The  Pig "            "       1497 

Sheep--thetr  Breeds,  Diseases,  &c "            "        134 

The  Cattle  Doctor FoMrtt,  W,  emd  ClaUr,  R.  1 540 

TheHorse "          "     E.J,Lewk  135 

{Stt^JmrthtTf  Natsbal  HitTOBT.) 

Kitchen  and  lUwer  Oardening, 

Oaidening Armatrong^  Mm 421 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener JBumI,  Robert 1538 

Culture  of  the  Rose "          "     1747 

American  Gardener Cobbett,  W, 930 

New  American  Gardener Feeeenden^  T,  O I54f 

Diotionary  of  Gardening Johneon,  G.  W,{Landreth,ed.)    1335 

Kitchen  Gardener  and  Complete  Florist Loudon,  Mn.  (Brmij  ed,)  1347 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden . . .  |  ^^**f^  ^.'  {X>w«»««f ,  1  j4g^ 
(AM,/«r«A«r,  Abcbitbctvbb  Aim  LAHSsoAn  OABSsiiiRaO 

VI.  ComicRcs. 

Coameroial  Digest Bhmi,  Jo$^ I«9S 

Commerce— Money— Banks Chamben'  h^bnmtim.^,  1M4 
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UbrarjrNo 

SpaonlatiTe  Manias Chamber$'  BtUMmt^ 1139 

Th*  DMiea  Sch«—    Hhn  MiMiariypi  Mtnm    fihm  Soath  8m  SdMat— Cka  ToHpo- 
i»— Moden 


Histovy  of  the  British  Commeroe,  3  vob.  in  1.. .  Craik,  Otorge  L ^  859 

Cyolopedia  of  Commerce WaUntoti,  W. 2063 

(Stc» /wtA«r,  PoLinoAL  EooHOin.) 

VII.  MANUrACTURES  AND  TrADKS. 

HistoiyoflnTentioM,  2to18 BmAnmm,  Jolm 1610-11 

British  Mannlaotaraa,  6  vols Dodd,  Qtorge 995-1000 

Diays  at  the  Factories '*          **      1334 

Machines  for  Raising  Water Evfbamk,  T, 84 

MiUwrights'andMiUera'Goide.a..^. Evanu,  0 1774 

Mind  among  the  Spindtoe    a  MisoeUanj,  hj  the  Faetorff  QirU  of  Lowell . .  759 

Treatise  on  Weaving GUroy,  CO 148 

Book  of  the  Fee^— Boot  and  Shoe-maldng  .,.,HaUjJ,  S. 1534 

A  Home  Tour  in  the  Mannfaotnring  Districts. .  Head,  Sir  G 1302 

Anecdotes,  Deeeriptions,  &o.,  rei.  to  Meoh.  Arts  Howe,  Henry 1273 

Manufaotnrea  of  the  Ancients 142 

*'        Vegetable  Snbstanoes,  Materials  of;  Lib,  of  EtU,  KnowUdge  . .  1049 

LaweD,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is MiU$,  Rev,  Henry  Ji 876 

Mechanics'  Own  Book PiUdngton,  Jamee 1542 

Treatise  on  Cotton  Spinning 4  Seott,  R 141 

Popular  Arts  and  Manoiactares Timbt,  John 868 

Diotionary  of  Arts,  Manoiactares  &o.,  2  vob.  .  Ure,  Andrew 1685-86 

PhikMophy  of  Mami&otares '*         **         1090 

History  of  Cotton  Mannfitntnres  in  England  and 

America WhAU,  Qtorge  8. 168 

{aeOfJmrtker,  Boisvea  APruan  to  tbb  Abts.) 

VIII.  Akchitxcturs  and  Landscapx  GAKDBNnie. 

Tieaa  of  America Bromie,  D.  /. 149 

Cottage  Residences Downing,  A.  J, 150 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Roral  Arehiteotnre.       '*           "      145 

Report  on  the  Trees  of  Massachnsetts Emereon,  O,  B 1799 

Unde  Philip's  Convermtions  on  Trees Inmam,  G 352 

American  House  Carpenter J HatJUld,  R.  G 146 

Aitiole  on  Landscape  Gardening Scott,  Sir  Walter 1593 

History  of  Arohitectore T\Uhill,  Mn,  L,  C 152 

Hints  to  Toong  Arohiteots Wtgktwiek,  0 147 

{aee,/mrtker,  Uamvwactvmmm  and  TmAnsai  oni  alee,  Soxsrob  applibdto  tkb  Abts. 

IX.  Five  Aets. 

Leetnres  on  Pkunting Barry,  Opie,  amd  Fnum . .  1776 

The  Townley  Gallery  of  Classio  Sonlptare  in  the 

British  Moseom,  2  yols EXUi,  Sir  Henry 1053-54 

Observations  on  the  Art  of  Painting Du  Ereenay,  ChmrlmA,,.  1484 

Hand-Book  of  Oil  Painting 1098 

Musical  History,  2  vob Hogeirth,  George 1245-46 

History  ofMosio  in  New  Enghmd Hwtd,  George 748 

Plunting— Italian  School KngUr,  F.{Ea$tlake  odJ)  .  1777 

^          German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schods     *'                  *'  .1778 

The  Classio,  and  Connoisseur  in  Italy,  3  toIs. , 177^-81 

ao 
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LOtHylCi. 

History  of  PMdntmg,  3  vols Lanzi,  X^dgi 1524-26 

History  of  the  Fine  Arts Lotting^  Benmm  J. 490 

Disooorses  And  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  3  vols.  Reyntddg,  Sir  Jothma 756-5S 

Fine'Arts  in  Great  Brittin  and  Irehuid,  2  vols.  7fay<or,  W.  B,  8. 1169-70 


X.  Mental  Philosopht. 

Inqniries  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 

External  Nature  adapted  to  Man's  Moral  Coa< 

stitation — a  Bridgewater  Treatise 

Aids  to  Reflection 

Philosophy  of  Mystery 

History  of  Intelleotnal  Philosophy,  2  vols 

Treatise  on  the  Understanding 

Philosophy  of  the  Homan  Mi^ 

disordered  Mental  Action 


JBtbtrcrotfUntj  J, 


155 

CkaUxMin^  TkomM 57 

Coleridge,  Samml  Tfayfar  .  1164 

Jknd^y  WaiUr  C 581 

Hmry,  C,  8. 507-08 

Loebt,  John 503 

8Uwart,  Dmgdd 110 

J[^phttm,  Tfumioi  C 446 


XI.  Moral  Philosopht. 


{( 


Phflosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings ^bercrombU  Jofm. . . 

Esnys-— Sermones  Fideles Baetm,  Lord  #hMctf 

Eeleotic  Moral  Philosophy Boyd,  Rev.  J,  R.  ,. 

The  Offices  (Thomas  Cookman  trans.) Cietro,  MarcM» 

Essays,  Cato  and  Loslius  (Wm.  Meknoth  trans.) .      " 

Essays  on  Morality Dymond,  Jt 

Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  doring  the  17th 

and  18th  Centnries MaekmUnh,  Sir  Jamet 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy Paley,  WiUtam 

Elements  of  Moral  Scieooe Wayland,  FVameiM. . . . 

Elements  of  Morality,  2  vols WheweU^  William 


373 
503 
1166 
1559 
1559 
1207 

1450 

64 

843 

579-^80 


XII.  Logic. 

Baooo's  Writings  and  Philosophy,  3  vols CroOe,  George  L 847-849 

System  of  Logic JftU,  /.  9. 117 

Improvement  of  the  Mind— a  Supplement  to 

Logic WatU,  leaae 856 

Elements  of  Logic WkaUl^j  RitAmrd  .......  1165 

XIII.  Rhstoric  and  Composition. 

Principles  of  Taste Mimm,  ArtMbM 1167 

Elements  of  Rhetoric Boyd,  JR 1 779 

Inquiry  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ; Burke,  Right  Horn.  Edmmmd  1468 

Aids  to  Composition Parker,  Richard  Q 1204 

Elements  of  Rhetoric Whately,  Richard 1205 


XIV.  Elocution. 

The  Young  Speaker iowtt,  John  C. 839 

Principles  of  Eloquence MaMry,jibbe(P€Uer,ji.,ed.)  516 

American  Speaker Northend,  Charlet 1830 

School  Dialogues »*              "       1831 

The  Juvemle  Speaker Rueeett,  Ihrneie  T. 737 

Vocal  Culture-Hm  J.  E.  Murdoch's  system.  ,,RusuU,  WUHam 1168 

'-ny  on  Parity  of  Tone Weblf,  Q.J, 1168 
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Xy.  Po&mCAL  ECOROMT. 

Ubnfy  No» 

Principles  of  Ptilitical  Scooomy Jttkimtm^  WUHmm 151 

Pnblio  EooDoiqy ColUm 1 780 

Ciqpital  and  Labor Liebir^  Framek 495 

Political  Economy,  2  vols. JIftUt,  Jama 1781-82 

Political  Economy PoiUr,  JtUmto 457 

''              "       Say,  Jean  BaptiMte Ill 

Public  and  Private  Economy,  3  vols Sedgwick^  Theodori  ......   1348-^ 

Wealtb  of  Nations,  2  vols Sndth,  Jtdam 143-144 

Elements  of  Political  Economy Waffkmd^  ISramtu 1586 

XVI.  Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 

History  of  Mathematics JlotiW,  tr,  fty  itoimyftnlii.  1800 

Olgects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science. ilroiifibaiN,  JXriiry,  Lord, .  459 

Series  of  Mathematical  Treatises DavitM,  CkarUi 1803-19 

Glance  at  the  Sciences Chodriehf  A  O. 895 

Progress  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathematics  Pka/fairy  J, 1801 

Advantages  of  Scieace Potter,  JtUmxo 459 

Connection  of  the  Physioal  Sciences SomirvilU,  Mre,  Mmry  . . .  592 

Mathematical  Tables Stonlcy,  JfntAony  Z>. 1802 

Inflaence  of  Moral  Causes  upon  Opinion,  Sei- 

enoe,  and  Literature Verplamek,  Chdkm  C. . . . .  459 

History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3  vols. WiuweU,  W, 1860-62 

Phikeophy  "  "       "         

1.   AsTBOlfOKT  AMP  MSTSOEOLOOT. 

Meteorology JlroclwMy,  Prof, 1827 

Horology  and  Astronomy Carpentery  W.  B 1091 

Practiiml  Astronomer Dick,  Tkomae 583 
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Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan MUier,  Samud 

£liot,  Rev.  John Come,  lolm 

"         FranciL  Comvert, 

"  ct         Moore  Martm 

Fenelon,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  de  8.  de  la  iiotte  !.....  Cormac*,  Rev.  Mm 

_."  "  "  "  Builer,  CharliM 

'««i  George 

J««k,  Rev.  W Boldridk 

*^,MfB. 


1161 

1392 

1404 

1949-M 

1237 

915 

1292-93 

1370 

1393 

1255 

920 

410 

1372 

407 

878 

489 

1775 

2040 

1790 

1950*90 
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llhnrjNo. 

Hall,  Rev.  Robert Grtgory,  OimAm 1370 

Heber,  Rt.  R«v.  R Heber^  Mn 1878-79 

HOI,  Rev.  Rowland Sydney^  Rev.  Edum 1372 

Howmrd,  John Farrar^  Mr$.  J. 879 

"          ** Clutmben' MueeUat^f  , , , .  1132 

Hoss,  John 4 Wyatt^  Margaret  dtfniM. . .  791 

KiBrnander,  Rev.  John 1373 

Lee  Boo,  Prinoe Chambert'  JfuccOoiiy  ....  1127 

Luther,  Martin ,,MUkeUt,  J. 1157 

Maityn,  Rev.  Henry Sargentj  Rew.  Juiim 783 

1372 


i(  (C  ic  c( 


Mead,  John  M Meady  Rn,  Jm 922 

Helanothon,  Rev.  Philip Cox,  Fronde  A 1393 

Newton,  Rev.  John(Aatobiography,)enlar|^  byCed^  Xcv.  RUhard 1373 

934 


U  U  U  ((  .      Ci  ii 


Oberlin,  Rev.  John  Frederick TFare,  Rev.  Henry,  Jr.  {ed.)  1266 

"               '*                 "        Ohambere' MieeeUimy  . . . .  1129 

Obookiah,  Henry Jhnghi,  Rev.  E.W. 921 

Page,  Harlan Bollock,  WiUiam  A 938 

Paaoal,  Blaise Croig,  Edwtrd 1393 

Pearee,  Rev.  Samuel IWtter,  Andrew 1398 

Retrospect — Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  late  British 

Officer 864 

Sehwartz,  Rev.  Christian  Frederick Peanon,  Hugh 1391 

Scott,  Rev.  Thomas  (Force  of  Tmth) Autobiogrophy 1373 

Servant,  African Richmond,  Rev.  Legh. . . .  915 

Sewell,  WUliam 1394 

Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas Rojflee,  Rev.  Thomeu  ....  1398 

amith,  Normand BstMS,  Rev.  Joel 925 

Tennent,  Rey.  William Boudinot,  Eliat 1372 

Van  Lenepe,  Mrs.  Mary Hawei,  Mre,  J, 2022 

Vining,  George-— The  Mother's  Last  Prayer 916 

Wahmi,  Izaak Zouch,  Tfumae 299 

Wakoa's  Lives,  2  vols Walton,  Ixaak 29»-800 

Dr.  John  Donne,  Mr.  George  Heibert» 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Robert  Sundersoo. 

Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 

^Wesley,  Rev.  John Woteon,  Rev.  Richard  . . .  1393 

"              "         2  vols. . .  (Carsy,  Rev. Z).  ed.)8onthey,  Robert 1088-89 

Wilberforoe,  William,  by  his  sons,  2  vols Wilberforce,  R.  J.  and  8.  1227-28 

Williams,  Rev.  John Front,  Rev.  Ebeneger 1238 

Wilson,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas Hone,  Rev.  Richard  B 1371 

Woolman,  John  (his  Joomal) Cropper,  Jomee  {ed.) 330 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George OiUitt,  John 1373 

Wilmot,  John,  Earl  of  Rochester Bnmet,  Rt.  J^.  CMbert. .  1373 

Xavier,  Francis 2064 

Toqng,  Rev.  Peter Hall,  Rev.  Robert 1371 

(8m,  ffirthar,  FSIIAI.S  BiooSAraT.) 

5.  Aktists  ahd  ScnnnFic  Pbbsors. 
Oenerol. 

Ajtronmners,  Eminent Chambere*  Mieeellany  ....  1139 

Copemiciu,  Nindu,  Kepler,  John,  Halley,  Edarand, 

Brahe,  TVdio,  Newton,  Sir  Isaao,  Fergnton,  James, 

Oalilei,  (Hlileo,  Hnygens,  Lord  Christisn,     HencheU,  Sir  William. 

Bmqd,  Lord  Francis,  3  vols.  .^ Craik,  Oeorge  L 847*49 
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Ubmnr 


1136 
1134 
1744 


Bankn,  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  Royal  Society  ....  Baker,  John  W.  (trf.)  . . . 

Berr,  Joseph Chamhen*  MtsetUanjf  . . . 

BurcUuundt,  John  Lewis *'  " 

Cellini,  Benvenuto JimUAiograpk^ 

Enler,  Leonard JBrewtter,  Sir  DaM .... 

LoUi,  Baptiste ChamberM'  MiiaUamijf  . . . 

Marms  of  Science BrtwtUry  Sir  David  .... 

Gmtilei,  Galileo^  Brahe,  Tycha  Kepler,  John. 

Matsys,  Qnentin « CAofNAtrt*  MitaUamif  . . . 

Moxart,  Wolfgang HoUneM^  Edward 

Naturalists,  Eminent,  in  ''  Natonlist's  Lib." . .  Jardme^  Sir  WiOiam  ....  679-713 

DniDnuy.  Sir  WilUam  Jardime,  SirT.  S.  Baffles.  i9trH^fli./ar«foe. 

George  L.leC.Bnfibn.        "  **  James  Bmoe.  "  ** 

"  Elggeon.  P,  L,  Courier.  Vnaaa  Le  Vaittank.  " 

Banm  Cnvier.  Str  Wittiam  Jardine.  Sir  Bobert  Sibbsld.   "  •« 


1122 
485 

1133 


Peter  Simon  Pallas. 

Don  Felix  D'Aaara. 

If.  Franks  Perron. 

If.  Le  Compte  de  Lao6pede. 

John  Bsday. 

Sir  Hans  Sloaae. 

John  Honter. 

Peter  Camper. 

Conrad  Gesner. 

Aldiovandi. 

Carl  Linnms. 

Thomas  Pennant. 

Francis  Willonghby. 

Banm  HaUer. 

Thomas  Bewick. 

Pliny  the  Elder. 

Aristotle. 
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William  SmeUie. 
John  Walker. 
Alexander  Wilson. 
HippoUto  SalTiaai. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Aobert  H.  Bchombuvk. 
John  Lewis  Backharat. 
William  Bondelet.    " 
Baton  Von  Hnmboldt. 
John  Swammeidam. 
Baron  De  Geer.         " 
John  Ray.  •• 

Lamarck.  '* 

Pierre- Andr6  Latreille. 
Francis  Haber.  *■ 

Abraham  GoCdob  Werner 
Maria  Sibilia  Merian. 


M 


Newton,  %r  Isaac JBrewtter,  Sir  David SCO 

Painters,  Italian,  German,  kc KugUr 1777-78 

Feinters,  Early,  Anecdotes  of  the Cluunberi*  MiaixWmii  ....  1137 

Cimaboe,  Ballaelle  DlTrbino»  Titian  VecelU, 

GiottOi  Albert  Dnrer,  Salvator  Bosa, 

Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  Corregio^  Velasques, 

Michael-AngeloBaonaiotti,  Hans  Holbein,  Marillo. 

Painters  and  Sonlptors,  Distingoished,  3  vols. . OiMMiMigJbafii,  AUaia 562-64 


Vol.  I 

The  Eariy  Painters, 
WilHam  Hogarth, 

vd.  n 

Bei^amtn  West, 
James  Barry. 
William  Blake, 

Vol.  m 


Bidiard  Wilson, 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds, 


Thomas 


John  Opie, 
George  Morlandt 


BdwBid  Bird, 
Henry  FnselL 


568 


563 


564 


Grinling  CKbbons,  Joseph  Wilton, 

Caiaa  Gabriel  Gibber,  Thomas  Banks, 


JohnBaoon, 
Amie  Damer, 
John  Flaxman. 


Loois  Francis  Roabiliao,       Joseph  NoUekens, 

Resmolda,  Sir  Joshua 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford CAmnAerf '  MtMceUamg 

Watt,  Jamea »•  »*   -     

Wilson,  Alexander "  " 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal John  Gait  {Wm.  HaxHtt^td,)     1530 

6.  MxcEAKica  AND  SxLF  Tauobt  BCsh. 
General, 


756 
1138 
1135 
1137 


Beckner,  Vohiey Chaimben^  MUcdUmf  .... 

Clofier,  Hermann 


Ci 


It 


1121 
1129 
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UlmljrNtt. 
Dawnings  of  Gemiu PmU^  Jimu 954 

Bir  fiamphrey  Dbtjt,  L.  Momy, 

ReT.  George  Crabbe,  Sir  Junei  Maofcintnth, 

Baroo  Cavier,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Sir  Joahnm  JEUtynolda, 

Jaoquard,  Joseph Chamben*  MiteiUanjf  ....         1131 

MazweU,  James "     *  "         ....         1127 

Meoluuiios,  Eminent  American  and  European, 

with  Anecdotes,  ko Bbiae,  Hmry 1273 

JolmFitcfa,  B.  Whitnev,  JaoobPerkini, 

B.  FrankJui,  D.  Bashneii,  T.  Blancbard, 

O.  Bvana,  A.  Wbittemore,  Heniy  Eckfixd. 

8.  Slater,  B.  Fnlton, 

J.  SmeatOD,  *  M.  Ouinaad,  M.  Boolton, 

Marquis  of  Woroester,  J.  Watt,  T.  Telford, 

J.  Fergosoo,  J.  Brindley,  E.  Cartwright, 

S.  CromptoBt  J.  Ramaden,  J.  Whiteharsty 

W.  Edwards,  Earl  of  Stanhope,  J.  HargraTea, 

Br.  Arkwrigfat,  Hohlfleld.  Joseph  Bramah. 

Merohants,  Eminent  Amerioan 1006 

Samuel  Adams,  John  Hanoock,  Philip  Livingston, 

Henry  Laorens,  John  Lsngdon,  Stepoen  Ginird, 

Robert  Iforris,  Blbridge  Qeny,  Matthew  Carey, 

Thomas  Eddy,  Joseph  Hewes,  William  Panons. 

Pmsnit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  2  ▼(^.Cratiip,  Oforge  L 388-89 

«  "  »*  "     1045-46 

This  work  contains  about  teven  hundred  BiograpHiad  Skekku  of  self 
made  and  persevering  men,  of  different  ooontries  and  periods. 

Rnysdael,  Walter Chambert'  Miaceilany 1121 

Self-taoght  Men,  2  vols 761-62 

Vol.  I EdwardB^  Prof.  B.  B,  ...  761 

Roger  Sherman,  Samael  Hontingdon,  R  Baxter, 

C.  G.  Heyne,  William  Bdwuds,  A.  Yoang, 
William  Whipple,  Thomas  Scott,  C.  G.Hmnes,. 
Alezsnder  Mvrray,  Lett  Cax^,  C.  Niebahr, 
Stephen  K>pkins,  John  Ooie,  Jonas  King, 
Professor  Lee,  N.  Smith,  H.  Davy, 
WiDiam  Oiiiird,  J.  O.  Von  Herder,  Adam  Clarke, 
Thomas  Baldwin,  O.  B.  Belsoni,  Count  Rumford. 

D.  Rittenhouse,  William  Cazton, 

Vol.  n BotscM,  8.  Q 762 

N.  Bowditch,  James  Watt,  A.  Wilson, 

J.  Cook,  Eli  Whitney,  R  Bloomfleld, 

W.  Falconer,  J.  Leyden,  J.  Miloer, 

J.  Hunter,  R  and  H.  Stephens,  Sir  William  Jonea, 

N.  Smith,  Benjamin  West;  Patrick  Henry. 

J.  Ferguson,  P.  Horberg, 

BiMiemakers,  Aneedotee  of Chamhtn^  MUcdUmi/ 1182 

James  Laekington,  WilUam  Oiiiird,  John  Pounds. 

Thomas  Hokvoft;  Noah  Worcester, 

Slater,  Samnel Wkitt^  Oeorgt  8 168 

Smoaton,  John Parker,  John  W.  {ed.)  . . .  790 

Working  Man,  Memoin  of  a Kmght,  Ckarla      "...  834 

7.  LXOAL. 
Ottural. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew Hmry,  C.  8. 857 

Jones,  Sir  William Teignmouth,  Lord -  1487 

'*              **          Chamberi'  BtuetUamy  . . . .  1137 

MawJMllj  John,  Chief  Jnstioe,  Eulogy  on Btmisy,  Boron 22 

«           **              *'            Aery/df^ 1894 
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Rhode  Island  Bat,  Menunn  of QmIOw,  WUhimB 108C 

Henry  Bull,  Heoij  Mwchuit,  Arelubdd  Camjpbd^ 

jBmea  Hoovmia,  WUbam  Chanoing^  Jioob  CainpbeUt 

Dftxiiel  Updike,  Heniy  Goodwin,  Jamee  M.  VamoiB, 

An^toa  JohneoD,  Booae  J.  Helme,  Mmtliew  Rnhinenn, 

Oliver  Arnold,  John  Cole,  Robert  Lightfoot 

Wirt,  William,  Attorney  General  of  U.  States  ./.  <•  /.  Harper  {ed.) 735 

(Sm,  farther,  om  howlrid  ind  forty  MMaoin  is  the  **  OMtfiaa  Bn,"  No.  1499.  under 

AieLIIB  BlOOBAPHT.) 
8.    MXDXCAL. 

Genera/, 
t^yuoand  Physicians,  a  Medioal  Sketch  Book 846 

Andent  Pkvncians. — ^Hippocratee,  Gmlen,  Aristotle. 

EeeeneHe  Medical  Men^Ot.  Moonsey,  Dr.  If snyett,  Sir  Jobn  Hill,  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  Sir  Jobn  Elliot,  Dr.  Raddiffe,  Mr.  John  Abeniethy. 

Earlji  Strutrgie$  of  Medical  ifen.—Dr.  BailUe,  Dr.  Monro,  Dr.  Pany,  Sir 
Hans  l^oane,  in'.  Culen*  Dr.  F.  Denman,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Annstoong* 
Dr.  Brown. 

Medical  Poete.Svt  Samuel  Garth,  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Medioal  Biography  (American)  fFtOimis 2066 

(8m,  forther  on*  hoadred  and  forty  Menoin,  iatha  ••  Ownfiaa  Brs,**  No.  IMS  aadn 

BaOLMH  BlOOBAPKT.) 

9.  English. 

Oeneral, 

Alfred Jthbott 1718 

ColUngwood,  Admiral 1 966 

Cook,  Captain  James CAomAsrt*  JUtsccflaiiy 1123 

Emmet,  Robert 858 

Georgian  Era,  or  Modem  British  Biography; 

containing  the  lives  of  about  fiJUaitk  kumdr^d 

eminent  Englishmen,  4  vols 1494-95 

Vol.  1 1492 

The  Royal  Family,  The  Pretenden  and  their  Adherents, 

The  Church,  The  Senate,  Disseaten. 

Vol.  n 1493 

The  Army,  The  Navy,  Joiispradenoe,  Medical  Sdenoe. 

Vol.  m 1494 

Voyagen  and  Travelers,       Sdenoe^  Literature. 

Vol.  IV 1495 

Political  EooQomiits,  Scalpton,  Vocal  PerfoiyierB, 

Raral  and  Domestic  Architects,  Instrumental  Penannen^ 

Economiits,  Engravers,  Dramatic  Perfbrmers. 

Painters,  Composers, 

Hampden,  John iVngntf 1952 

Hudson,  Henry OoodrtcA,  8,  0 951 

Hotohinson  (Colonel)  HtUckimaoH  Mrt 1745 

Hntton,  William Chambert'  Mucelkm^  ....  1127 

Navigatora,  Early  English 381 

.     mneis  Drake,  ThoBsas  Cavendish,  WflUam  DasspisK. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord  Admiral Southe^,  Robert 628 

"  "  "  Chambere' MieeeUat^  , . . ,  II22 

Pitt,  William,  Eari  of  Chatham 2055 

Pimarch,  Modem  British JMor,  W,  C 595 

&.  Arkwright,  Lord  Erskine,  Sir  John  Moore, 

5.  Barke,  C.  J.  Fox,  Lord  Nelson, 

6.  Bams,  B .  FrankUn,  William  Pitt, 
Lort  Byron,                       O.  GoMsmiA,                    Sir  S.  RomiO^, 
O.  Canning,                      H.  Qratftn,                       Sir  W.  Seotl^ 
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tXbnrjfiSc 
Platarch,  Modern  Brituh  (conltfiti«0 Taylor^  W.  C. 596 

Sari  of  Chatbam,  Earl  Grev,  A.  B.  Sheridan, 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  W.  Haatinga,  J.  SmeatOD, 

Lord  Clive,  Bp.  Heber,  J.  Watt, 

Captain  J.  Cook,  J.  Howard,  Maronu  of  Wellealey, 

W.  Cowper,  Dr.  Jenner,  W.  Wilbedorce, 

Rev.  O.  Crabbe,  Sir  W.  Jonei,  Sir  D.  WUkie. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Duke  of  Wellington 

Lord  Eldoo,  B«v.  H.  Martyn, 

Bob  Roy,  and  the  Clan  Maogregor CAotnAert'  MUctttamjf  ....         1132 

Selldrk,  Alexander '*  *'         ....         1135 

Statewmen  mtd  Oraton. 

Baillie,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  and  his  Ladj, Lady  Mmrray 22 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Lord  Vieooont Goldmmih^  Olivtr 768 

Boocleach,  Charles,  Duke  of ScoU^  Sir  Walter  . .» 1587 

Burke,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  (prefixed  to  his  works)  1486 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  George Bell^  Robert 594 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  2  vols RtuMelly  Rev.  M, 369-370 

Cromwell,  Oliver Southey^  Robert 971 

George  III.,  King  of  England Scatty  Sir  Waiter 1588 

Hampden,  John Nugent,  Lord 

Mackintofih,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James, Mackintoek,  Robert  Jamee.  2o 

Mora,  Sir  Thomas '. , .  MaekiMtoeh,  Sir  Jamee  ... .  1450 

Orators  of  the  Age Fronde,  G.  H, 602 

Sb  Robert  Peel,  Doke  of  Backingham,     Dr.  Bowring, 

Lord  John  Rossell,  Eari  of  Radnor,  Mr.  T.  S.  Dancombe, 

Dake  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Richmond,        Mr.  Wyae, 

T.  B.  Macaolay,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Hawes, 

Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  Ward, 

Palmeniton,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Roebuck, 

Lyndhnnt,  Mr.  Villien,  Sir  Thomas  Wnde, 

Bari  Grey,  Mr.  T.  Milner  Gibson,     Lord  Sandon, 

Sir  J.  Graham,  Mr.  Wakeley,  Rev.  Hngh  M'Neile. 

Lord  Morpeth, 

Poathmnous  Memoirs  of  his  own  time WraxaXL,  Sir  N.  W. 23 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  msny  of  the  prominent  Members  of 
tiie  English  Coait  since  the  year  1800. 
Radetifie,  James,  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater  . .  Chambere*  Miecellany  ....  1 123 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  and  the  Spice  Islands. . .        ''  "         ....         1125 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter T%on^uon,  Mrt,  ^.  T.. . . .  333 

Random  Reec^ections  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  1830  to  1835 Grant 20 

Personal  Sketches  of  the  leading  members  of  all  parties. 
Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Lordb, 

Personal  Sketches,  he Grant 21 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph ScUt,  Sir  Walter 1588 

SomervOle,  Lord  John "  "      1587 

Sttttesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. .  Foreterj  John 181 

Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Hennr  Vane,  the  Yoonger,    ^ 

Thomas  Wentwortb,  Bari  of  Straflbvd  Hemy  Marten, 

John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

John  Hampden, 

Mmen  of  the  Times  of  Geoive  IIL,  2  vols.  Brougham,  Lord  Henry  . .   1214—16 

George  HI.,  Ifr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 

Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning, 

Locd  North,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sb-  Samael  Romilly, 

Locd  Longhboroagb,  Mr.  Windhanw  Franklin, 

Lord  Thoriow,  Mr.  Dondas,  Frederick  IL, 

Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Erskine,  Gnstavns  IIL, 

Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Gibbs,  Mr.  Peroeval,  The  Emperor  Joseph, 

Sir  William  Grant,  Mr.  Grattaiw  The  Empress  Catfaarinai 

Mr.  Borke, 
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William  of  Orange,  and  the  Netherlands Chambenl'  MUedUuif 1124 

York,  Doke  of Scott,  Sir  Walter 1588 

(Settjwrtktr,  Euats,  RiTlBWi,  Ac.) 

jt^Uhori  and  Learned  Men* 

Arnold,  Rev.  T.  (with  Correspondence) StanUff,  jtrthur  P. 168 

Anthora  of  Engl.,  or  a  New  Sjnrit  of  the  Age  .  Home,  Jt.  B. 606 

Cbailea  Dickeni,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Misi.B.  B.  Barrett, 

Locd  Aahley,  Sydney  Smith,  Mr*.  Norton, 

Dr.  S.  Smini,  A.  Fonhlanqae,  Banim  and  the  JxUb 

T.  Insoldahv,  D.  Jenrold,  Noreliata, 

W.  S.  Landor,  Wor^wortfa,  K.  Browning; 

WiUian^  and  Mary  L.  Hoot,  J.  W.  Maratoo, 

Howitt,  Tennyson,  Sir  E.  L.  Bolwer. 

Dr.  Paaey,  Macanlay,  W.  H.  Ainawortli. 

G.  P.  R.  Jamea,  .  T.  Hood,  Mra.  Sbelley, 

Mra.  Gore,  Theodore  Hook,  R.  Muntgomeiy, 

Capt.  Marryatt,  H.  Martineao,  T.  Caiivle, 

lln.  TroUope,  Mra.  Jameaon,  H.  Taylor, 

T.  N.  Talfonrd,  S.  Knowiea,  The 

a.  M.  Mihiea,  William  Macready. 

Camphell,  Thomas 1748 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George  (by  his  son) CroMc,  Rev,  George 1218 

Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  2  vols OUfUUin^  Oeorre 1253-34 

Lord  JefiVey,  Sdwaid  Inrinjr  and  me         Cbanea  Lamb, 

William  Godwin,  Preadien  ofthe  Day,        Allan  Cimninghnm  and 

William  Haslitt,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  Raral  Poeta, 

Robert  Hall,  T.  Campbell,  Bbeneser  Bliot, 

Percv  By Mhe  Shelley,  Lord  Brougham,  John  Keata, 
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Christian  Researches  in  Asia Buchanan,  Rev,  Claudim,  1372 

Minion  to  Tranquebar  in  1705 Came,  John 1372 

Fhigraents  of  Voyages  and   Travels— British 

India HaU,  Captain  Baea 1008 

Eaetem  Aeia, 

Travels  in  China  and  the  East Polo,  Marco 608 

Father  Ripa  in  China,  Memoirs  and  Journal . .  Prandi,  F,  (tr,) 289 

ManillSj  Sooloo,  and  Singapore  (in  U.  States 

Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  Y.) Wtlkte,  CharU$ 101 

3.  Afeica. 

Northern  Africa, 

Travels  in  Afnoar— the  Sources  of  the  Nile  . . .  Hmet,  Jamee 454 

Lettava  from  the  South— Algiers Campbell,  Thomae 1317 

"            "          "             "      2  vols "             "       22-23 

The  French  in  Algiers Qcrdon,  Lady  Dujf  (tr.)  .  265 

Southern  and  Wettem  Africa, 

IVavds  in  Africa Denham,  Clapperton,  ^c, ,  351 

Jouiney  to  the  Zoolu  Coontiy,  South  Africa  . .  Oardmer,  Ccgpt,  Allen  F„         1392 
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Library  If« 

Traveli  in  Afrioa,  2  vols Ltrndety  >  Riduuri  amd  Jokm     504-06 

**        Simtkam  Ainea Moffat^  Robert 1333 

"  "  "       Park,  Bimngo,  ^ 458 

yimt  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1834 Ramkmf  F.  Harrimm  ....  31 

CepeofGoodHope(inU.S.£xpl.£zp.,Tol.y.)IFtAbea,  Chmrlu 101 

* 

4.  Tkb  Holt  Land,  Eotpt,  xto. 

Travels  in  Greeoe,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  6  vob.  .Cfarfci,  Eiwnrd  Dmdd  . .  1S1-3S 

"        Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  &o.,  2  Tols.i7iirMn, /oAm  P. 1341-42 

"        the  Holy  Land,  end  Other  Places 

mentioned  in  tbe  Seriptures Hor^,  Jltv.  R.  Spent*, . .  ISM 

Ivpfessions  ^  the  East Hawee,  Rev.  Joel 1 300 

The  Saored  Mountains HeadUif,  J.  T. 1310 

Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine. .  .Jowetty  Rev.  WtUiam  ....  1392 

flinria  and  tlie  Holy  Land Kelfy,  WaUer  Keatimg  . . .  155 

Bothea KingUike S5i 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land Lmmartme,  Jilfkomae  de  .,  32 

Traveb  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Holy 

Land,  2  vols Otm^  Rev,  fUephem 1337*38 

fiiUioai  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai, 

and  Arabia  Petisa,  3  vds Robkuom,  Edweurd 1388-00 

Egypt  and  Nnbia St,  John,  J,  A 156 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Nnbia,  Arabia  Proper,  end 

Palestine,  2  vols StepAsnt,  /oftn  X 1363-43 

The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  2  vols Warhmiw^  EHeit 

{8—ffmiker,  AaotBiVT  Hutost,  QemreL) 

5.  Amzkioa. 
VmUi  Statee  mtd  Thritoriee. 


3  vok. Buekimglum,  J.  8. 163-44 

Eastern  end  Western  States,  3  vols "              "     159-61 

Slave  States,  2  vols "              "     165-66 

Notions  of  the  Americans,    by  a  Traveling 

.   Bachelor,  2  vols. Cooper,  /.  Fmmmore  ....  1249<*50 

Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  4  vols.I>iM^At,  Timoiky 338-35 

Rambles  in  the  Coontry EUet,  Mn 1738 

Military  Reoonnoisanoe  in  California Emory,  Lt 1792 

Prairie  Land FareJum,  Mr$,  Eliza  W, ,  590 

Joomal  from  Red  River  to  Washita FUmt,  Riv,  Timothy 23 

Eaqploring  Expedition  to  the  Roeky  Mountains.  fVemoat,  Ce^,  /.  C,  ....  738 

Summer  on  the  Western  Lakes ..FaUor,  8.  M, 1408 

Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America, 

Previous  to  the  Revolution Grant,  Ifrt 1244 

The  West — ^its  Soil,  Surface,  and  Productions  ,HaU,  Jamu 1252 

Adventures  in  the  Far  West,  2  vols Irving,  Waekmgton 1307-08 

Expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  to 

the  Head-Waten  of  the  Missouri,  &c.2  vols.  JtfirFtcAwr,  Jlnhibald 531*532 

Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains Poriker,  Rev,  Sanmel  ....  1276 

Tourist's  Companion  to  Niagara,  Saratoga,  the 

Lakes,  Canada,  &c ,Peck,  W.  B.  a$ul  C,  E.,,  831 

Visit  to  the  American  Churches Reed,  J,  and  Matheeon,  J,  1393 

American  Adventures  fay  Land  and  Sea,  2  vci»,Sargent,  Epee 486-4OT 

California  and  Oregon,  2  vols Tkamton^  /.  Q..... 2060-61 
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Jonrnej  over  the  Rooky  Moontains Thwmamd,  JoIm 22 

Colombia  River,  Puget  Soand,  California,  and 
.  the  Oregon  Country  (in  U.  S.  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, vols.  IV.  aodV.) WOketyCkarUB  U.  8.  N..  100-01 

Weit  ImdUt,  Camadoi,  ifC, 

CiMida,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bmaswick,  &c. . . .  BMekmgkam^  J,  8 167 

The  Emigrant  in  Canada Head,  Sir  F. 1880 

Winter  Stodies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada, 

2  vols Jamettm,  Mr$,  Jwma 1305-06 

Havaana,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba AbmuMi,  B,  M, 1637 

Travels  in  Cuba,  with  Notices  of  Porto  Rico, 

and  the  Slave  Trade TmrntmU,  David 206 

Mateo  amd  Central  jtmeriea. 

Travels  in  the  Califomias,  &o Famkam^  T%oma8  /.  ....  719 

Santa.F6  Expedition,  2  vols Kendall,  George  Wilkina  ,  1330-31 

The  Rambler  in  Mexico  ., Lairobe,  Charleg  Joeeph  . .  1638 

Rambles  in  Tncatan — Chi-Chen,  Uxmal,  &o.  .Norman,  B,  M, 1639 

''       by  Land  &  Watei^-Cuba  &  Mexico.      <'            "     1637 

Central  America,  Chiapas,  &  Tuoatan,  2  vols.  8tephen$,  J[ohn  L 207-08 

Recollections  of  Mexico Thompeon,  Waddy 1332 

SomIA  America, 


Republic King,  Col.  J.  Jnihonf...  1311 

Notices  of  Brazil,  2  vols WaUh,  Rev.  R 723-24 

Braxil,  and  its  Political  History  (in  U.  S.  Expl. 

Expedition,  vol.  I.) Wilkee,  Charle$  U.  8.  N..  97 

Chili,         "                      "                      "             "            "            "      .  97 

Peru,         "                      "                      "             "            "            "      .  97 

Rio  Negro,  Terra  del  Fuego,Wollastoa  Island.      **            '*            "  97 

6.  OcBAincA. 

Disoovery  of  Pitcaim's  Island Barrow,  Sir  Mn 019 

Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar Browne,  J.  B. 1605 

The  Gospel  in  Polynesia Ennet,  W. 1372 

Expedition  to  Borneo ^*PP^  Capt.  Henry 696 

Yoleano  of  Kiraaea Stewart,  Rev.  C.  8. 1872 

Madeira,  and  the  Paumotw  Group  (in  U.  S.  Exf 

ploring  Expedition,  vd.  I.) WUkee,  CharUi  U.  8.  N.,  97 

Tahati,  &c.,  Samoan  Group,  New  South  Wales, 

New  Zealand  (U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vol.  H.) .      **  **  **      .  98 

Tonga  Islands,  Feejee  Group,  Honolulu  (U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  m.) **  **  **      .  99 

Hawaian  Group,  Sandvrich  Islands,  Paumotu,  and 

Penrhyn  Islands  (U.S.  Expl.  Exped., vol.iy.)      **  **  «      .  100 

Bowditoh's  Island,  £lUce*s  and  Kingsmill  Group 

(U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  V.) **  *  **      .  101 

Currants  and  Whalmg  (U.S.  Exp  .Ex.  vol.  v.). .      **  »         **  ^      .  101 

(Sft,/iatA«r,  Books  of  Totaobi,  f  •Mimlly.) 

XXn.  POETBT  A9D  THS  DaAICA. 

T)reaHaet  reepecUng. 

Dialognas  oo  the  Ancient  Medals,  in  xelatioD  to  , 

,.te  Latin  aedGfeakPoeta Jtddi$om,  Jompk 1465 
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*  Libiwylb, 

General  view  of  the  Epio  Poem Homm,  Jf. 670 

Essay  on  Dramatio  Poesy Dryden,  John 1484 

ParaUel  of  Poetry  and  Painting "  "  1484 

Essay  on  the  Grecian  Drama Harford,  John  S, 1560 

Leotnree  on  the  Comic  Writers,  English Hazlittf  WUliam, 

"         *^         Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age 

of  Elisabeth 

Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  on  the  English  Poets.      ''  " 

Shakspeare's  Plays,  Characters  of "  ^^        262 

Choice  of  an  Era  in  Epic  and  Pramatio  Poetry  Hittkonu^  /.  A 1882 

Imag.  and  Fancy — ^Essay  on  Poetry,  with  illo8./fufit,  Leigh 264 

2057 

•  356 

668 

1590 

1590 

652 

1446 

1446 


t( 


ki 


Sacred  Poetry  of  the^ebrews Lowthy  Robert 

Lectures  on  Poetry Montgomery,  Jamee 

Essay  on  Homer ^^pe,  JiUxander 

Romance Scott,  Sir  Walter 

the  Drama "  "  

Elegy   : . .  Shenetone,  William 

An  Hour's  Talk  about  Poetry WUaon,  Prof,  John 

SacredPoetry  "  "        

(For  truriooi  Diaquiaitioni  on  tho  •object  of  thto  Head,  and  Critioiiaa  upon  BauBoal 
Poeli  aod  Dnautieu,  9n,fmiker,  Emati,  Rxtxiws,  Ac.) 


tt 


Laltinand  Chrttk, 

.£8chylu8 .' TVofu. 

Anacreon w 

Aristophanes,  2  vols 

Euripides,  3  vols 

Homer  (Iliad  and  Odyssey),  3  yols 

Horace,  2  vols 

"       (Ode  HI.  Book  m.) 

Juvenal 

OWd 


tc 
(I 
ct 

(C 

(( 

ii 


"    2  vob. 
PeniuB  . . . . 


(i 


PhsBdrus 

Pindar 

Sophocles 

Terence 

Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Honoe,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 

Persius,  and  Homer 

Virgil,  (4th  Georgic) 

"      (Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  ^neid) 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Ancients 

Italian,  German,  SpanuK,  $fc, 

Boccaccio,  (selections) 

Camoens  (Lusiad)  

Camoens,  Metastasio,  Pastorini,  Lope  de  Vega, 
F.  Manuel,  Delia  Casa,  Bentivoglio,  Quevedo, 
Juan  de  Tarsis,  Torquato  Tasso,  Bernardo 
Tasso,  Petrarch,  Pietro  Bembo,  F.  Lorenzini, 
Getner,  Chaulieu,  G.  de  Vega,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Pindemonte,  Filicaja,  Maggi,  Monti, 

',    AlAeri,  Manzoni,  Marohetti,  &c.,  (Mleotions) 

.    2  vols. 


(( 
(( 
ti 
i< 

tt 
tt 
<t 
tt 


It 
u 


Potter,  Rev.  R 

Browne,  Tkonuu. , 

MiteheU,T. 

Potter,  Rev.  R 

Pope,  JiUxander . . 
Franeie,  Rev.  P. . . 
jiddison,  Joeeph. . . 
Rodham,  Charleg. . 
Jtddieon,  Joeeph. . . 
Dryden,  Pope,  ^.  * 
Drumnumd,  Sir  W, 
Qifford,Wimam.. 

Smart,  C 

Wheelwright,  C.  A. 
Ftanek^xn,  TAofnot 
CdffiMm,  George. . . 

Drydem,  Johm  .... 
Addieon,  Joeepk  . . 
Dryden,  John  .... 
Petere 


Jhnfden^  John  •  • . . 
mehU,  W.J.,.., 


1560 

1580 

671-72 

1562-64 

668-70 

1565-66 

1455 

1579 

1455 

1567-68 

1579 

672 

1566 

1580 

1561 

672 

1483 
1455 
1484 
1956 


1488 
675 


Bmmm^Mn.F.D.  1504^ 
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Libmyllo. 

Dante,  (Vision  of  Hell,  Parg.,  and  Par.)  2  ▼olB.TVofW.  Carif^  Rev.  H.  F..  673-74 

Gciethe,  (Frag,  from  his  Tasso  and  Iphigenia).     "       Hemansj  Mn.  F.  D.  1508 

Taaso  Torquato,  (Jerusalem  Delivered),  2  vols.     ^*       HwU,  Rev,  /.  H..  676-77 

Speoimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Eorope Longfellow^  H.  W. 1955 

(Tkia  work  •mbmooi  Spceuneiui  of  aU  the  principal  Fo«ta  of  the  different  ooontriee  of 


EngliMh. 

Addisoii,  Joseph.     Com]flete  Poetical  Works 1455 

Baillie,  Mrs.  Joauia.    Dramas  and  Tragedies 20 

"              "                      "      Trag.andCom 22 

Barbanld,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Complete  Poet.  Works 1 171 

BjTon,  Lord  George.     Childe  Harold,  2  vob 792-93 

Campbell,  Thomas.     Poems 1748 

Chatfield,  Paul.     Seleotions 21 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.    Poet.  Works,  3  vols 787-89 

Dryden,  John.     Complete  Poet.  Works,  2  vob 1483-84 

Encyclopedia  of  £ng.  Literature.     (Specimens 

from  some  350  eminent  £ng.  Poets),  2  vols. (CAamiert,  Robert^  ed.),. .  1471-72 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.     Complete  Poet.  Works 765 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia  D.       "            "7  vols ". 1503-09 

Hood,  Thomas.     (Selections) 269 

Johnson,  Samuel.     Complete  Poetical  Works 1451 

Keble,  John.     Christian  Year 1760 

Lamb,  Charles.     Poetical  Remains 1284 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah.     Poetical  Works,  2  vols 1083-84 

Poets,  British.     (Selections),  2  vols (Ualleck^  FUz-Greene^  «/.)  448-49 

Vol.  1 448 

B.  Spenser,  S.  Wastell,  A.  Pope, 
Bhakspeare,  E.  Herrick,  J.  Swift, 
&.  Southwell,  A.  Cowley,  T.  Wartcm. 
E.  Vere,  O.  Wither,  R.  Blair, 

C.  Marlowe,  Dr.  H.  King,  J.  Thomson, 
8.  Daniel,  John  Milton,  J.  Wattrf, 
G.  Fletcher,  A.  Marvell,  A.  Phillips, 
P.  Fletcher,  Anne  Coantess  of  W.  Collins, 
T.  Lodge,                                  Wincbelsea,  J.  Dver, 
LordVaox,  S.  Batler,  B.Yoong, 
BeaamoDt  and  Fletcher,        E.Waller,  M.  Akenaide» 
Q.  Herbert,  H.  Vanghan,  D.  Mallett, 

M.  Drayton,  J.  Dryden,  W.  Shenstone, 

T.  Middleton,  J.  Pomfret,  Charles  Wesley, 

Ben  Jonaon,  T.  Pamell,  T.  Chatterton, 

Bhr  H.  Wotton,  J.  Phillips,  T.  Smollett, 

W.  Drammond,  J.  Addison,  J.  Cnnnmgham, 

Catharine  Phillips,  M.  Prior,  J.  Langhoine, 

J.  Shirley,  J.  Gay,  Thomas  Gray. 

W.  Strode,  T.  Tickell, 

Vol.  n 449 

J.  Beattie,  B.  Darwin,  Hon.  W.  Speneer, 

O.  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  J.  Keats, 

8. Johnson,  W.  Cowper,  P.B.Shelley, 

John  Scott,  R.  Boms,  C.  Wolfe, 

C.  Charohin,  H.  K.  White,  J.  Hogg. 

W.  Fakxmer,  Mrs.  Cockbon,  S.  T.  l^eridge^ 

J.  Logan,  J.  Leyden,  Mrs.  Hemans, 

N.  Cotton,  J.  MontgomeTy,  Lord  Byron, 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Joanna  Baillie,  Sir  W.  Soott^ 

B.  Bishop,  R.  Heber,  J.  Grahame, 

W.  Mason,  G.  Crabbe,  R.  Bloomfleld, 
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Poets,  British.     Seleetioiis,  2  vols,  {cantimudi .  {HaiUck,  FUz-Gretm^  tdJ) . 
LordTbarlow,  Mn.  CuoUneS.  8.  T.  Moon, 

^  Leigb  Honti  Norton,  8.  Rogen, 

C.  Dibdin.  J.  WilKm,  W.  Woidswortfa, 

E.  8oathey,  A.  Cnniiiiigfauii,  ThomM  Csmpbcdl. 

Mist  L.  B.  Lsndon,  A.  TennyKm, 

Poets,  British,  50  vob {Sanford  and  WaUkj  td.) .      629-7» 

1.  Chftiieer.  Gower,  Bkelton,  Wyatt,  85.  Edward  Young. 

Howard,  GaaeolCDe.  96.  Dodsley,  Malie^  RuMay. 

5.  8pc»aer,  Daoiel,  Drayioii.  37.  Churchill,  FVIeooer,  Gmofer. 
a.  Bbaluppiiaro,  Ben  Jonaoo.  98.  Akeaslde,  Cooper,  Thonmo. 
4  Dnyiea,   Donne,  Hall,  Alexander,  99.  Gmy,  ChatteriMi,  Hane. 

Oorbett,  Carew.  10.  GfridsttiKh,  Langhome,  Smart. 

&  Dmannoiid,  Bcamwmt,  G.  and  P.  31.  8.    J<»hnMB,    Amntronf,    Bfaenr, 
PItflcher,     Raleich,     Davenant,  Loid  Lyttletno,  8.  Bqyee. 

H^bln(lon,    BueMInf,  Crasliaw,  39.  lieaUie,8eoU,  CttnninglMUB,JeayBik 

Cuunn,  Cartwrtf  hi,  BromR,  Sber^  33.  Glover,  BmoiletL 

hnme.  Herftck,  Wither,  Browne.  34.  Mtekle.  J.  Warton,  T.  Waiton. 

6.  Cowley.  Waller,  Deahani.  3S.  Jcmei,  Blacklock,  Cotton. 
7,  &  John  Mlllon.  36.  William  Cowper. 

9.  Samuel  Butler.  37.  Liojrd,     Pergiwoa,     Rlehaidam, 

10.  Wilnioi,  Dillon,  Otway,  Pomftvt  Blaclistooe,   Jago.   Whitehead, 

11, 19.  John  Dryrfen.  Logan,    Cniggi,   Earl    Nngnt, 

13.  Pamcll,  PhilHpt.  Saekville,  Step-  Biihop.  Bampiyide,  RqbmU.  Lo- 

ney,  Waish,  Smith,  Duke,  Kbig*  veil,  Uivfbond,  Bmee,  Boberta, 

Burnt,  Montague,  Bowe.  Portent,  Glynn. 

14.  AddlMU,  Garth,  Hughet,  ShelllBid,  38.  Robert  Bnmt. 

Ciingreve,  Fenion,  PatUaoo.  30.  Hecinr  Macoeill. 

15.  Prior,  Blackiuore.  40, 49.  Alexander  Pope— transl.  of  Homar. 

16.  John  Gay.  43,  44.  T.Mitcliell— trana.  of  Arlalopbanes. 

17.  Tkkell,  Granville,  Yaldea,  Green,  44.  Colman,  tranatatkm  of  .Temaee; 

llNmmond,  SumervUle.  Giffbrd,  tranalalka  of  PeraiuaL 

18.  Jonathan  Swift.  45,  46.  H.  F.  Cary— ir.  of  Dnnte. 
111.  Savage,  Dyer.  47.  W.J.Mickle.  "*    Chmoena. 

90.  Alexander  Po|ie.  48, 49.  J.  H.  Hunt.       **    Tnaao. 

91.  Blair.  Pitt.  50.  R.  Potter.         **    Eoripldea    sad 
99.  Jiunes  Tliomaon.  .Aachylui. 

93.  Wattm  Colllna,  Moore.  50.  T.  FnncUla.    **    Sophoelca. 

94.  Slienalone,  Cawthorae. 

Poets,  Dramatic,  Specimens  of^  2  vols {Lamb^  CkarUif  ed,) 310^11 

VoIm  1.—T.  Saekville.  T.  Norton.  T.Kyd.  G.Peele.  C.Marlow.  R.  Taylor.  J.OooheL 

T.  Decker.    J.  Webater.    A.  Brewer.    J.  Mamon.    G.  Chanmaa.    T.  Heywood. 

R.  Brooine.    T.  Mlddletoo.    R.  Rowley.    W.  Rowley.    J.  Fbid.    C.  Tottraeur. 
Vol.  U.— J.  Ford.  S.  Dnolell.   F.  Greville.   Ben.  Johnaoa.   F.  BeaomonL  J.  Fletcher. 

P.  Masainger.   T.  Decker.    N.  Field.    T.  Mkldletuo.    W.  Rowley.    G.  Chapawa. 

J.  Shirley. 

Soott,  Sir  Walter.     Lady  of  the  Lake 852 

Shakspeare,  William.    Complete  Works,  7  vols 85-92 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane.     Poetical  Remains 1007 

White,  Heniy  Kirke.         "           **       {Southe^y  Robert,  ed.) 720 

Wordsworth,  William.     Yarrow  Revisited 784 

"                 "           Selections  from, 1904 

Toimg^  Edward.     The  Last  Day 1373 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  of  the  Nineteenth 

Centoiy {Oritwold,  R.  W^  erf.)  . . .  1952 

Female  Poets  of  England "            <<      1958 


Poets  and  Poetry  of  America (Grutgold,  R.  IT.,  ed.) . .  • .  1951 

Poets,  American.     Selections  from, (Bryant  WilUam^  C,  ed.) .  447 

Philip  Prenean.  Joel  Barlow.  Robert  C.  Sands.  Jnmee  A.  Rlllhooae.  TIhh 
oChy  Dwight  John  Trumbull.  Bt  John  Boneywnnd.  William  Cllffeoa.  Washing- 
loo  Alston.  Richard  H.  Dana.  Nathaniel  P.  Wtliis.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 
William  Leggett.  John  G.  C.  Bralnard.  William  Gllmore  SImma.  Rufns  Dawea. 
Lucretla  Mnna  Davidson.  Margaret  Miller  Davidson.  Cartes  Wileot.  Flta-Greaea 
Halleck.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Charles  Spragne.  Edward  C.  Ptoekney. 
Emma  C.  Embury.  Henrv  Plckorlng.  James  G.  PereivaL  James  Waltis  Eastbnra. 
John  Pterpont.  George  Hill.  George  W.  Donne.  Lydtat  Huntley  Slgoamey.  Bna- 
Bah  F.  Gould.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  William  C.  Bmmt.  James  K.  Panldinf. 
John  O.  Whlltler.  Jonathan  Lawrence.  Oll!^  Wendell  Holmes.  John  H.  Bryant. 
Ellaabeth  F.  Ellet.  Granville  Metlen.  James  G.  Brooka.  Anne  Maila  Wella. 
OSraUne  GUmaa.   Bsrah  J.  Bale.   Chailea  F.  HoAnaB.   Fuk  Banjamln    Wttttaa 
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Library  No. 
Poets,  American.     (Selections  tom)^HXMtinued. 

B.  Tftppmi.  George  Loot  Epe«  Saifent  John  Neal.  Robert  M.  Cbarttoot  Jones 
Vcff.  Fnineei  Baifent  O^pood.  Andrew*  Nortoo.  IV.  B.O.  Peabody.  Eliubeth 
TkywoMBd.  Henry  Were,  Jr.  W.  fi.  OallnnUet.  t  M'Lellan,  Jr.  Mlcoli  P. 
Flint.  Oeorge  B.  CMvert  Atfied  B.  BtreeL  J.  K.  Mtichell.  Edward  flanfuid.  J. 
B.  Van  Sditttck.  Clenwnt  C.  Moore.  Lucy  Hooper.  Tttooiaa  C.  Upham.  Ellsa 
FMlen.  W.  J.  Baelllnf .  WUIU  Oaylord  Clark.  Albert  Pike.  H.  T.  TuckeroMn. 
8eba  Smith.    Mehemlah  Cleaveland.    William  D.  Oallagher.    EUiabeth  Park. 

Poets  of  Conneetiont.     (With  Biographies)  . . .  (Everett^  Rev,  C.  W,^  ed.)  447 

Bon.  Rofer  Waleott  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland.  John  Trumbull.  Dr.  Samuel  Hap-  . 
kiM.  Col.  David  Humphraya.  Joei  Barlow.  Rlehard  Aleop.  Dr.  Kliha  Habbaid 
Bmlih.  William  Bay.  Joha  Alaopb  Sel^eck  Oabom.  Rev.  John  Plerpnot.  Mn. 
BmmaWillafd.  Rev.  Daniel  Hontlnftaa.  Jamee  Abraham  Hillhooae.  Dr.flolymaa 
Bfown.  Mfg.  Lydia  Hoalley  Slsoarney.  Samuel  GrUwold  Goodrich.  flta-Gfeene 
Ballcck.  Dr.  James  Gates  PercTval.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr  Jolm  Gardiner  Calkins 
Braiaard.  Gemge  Bill.  Edward  A.  M*Lau|thlin.  Prosper  Montgomery  Wetmore* 
Dr.  William  Henry  Bradley.  Asa  Moore  Bolles.  Geoige  Deoison  Prentice.  Rev. 
Jforman  Pinney.  Rev.  Joseph  Holbert  Nichols.  Hugh  Peii-nk  James  Qtb  Rock 
well.  Ros%ifell  Park.  Jesse  Eisklae  Dow.  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stephens.  Williaia  Henry 
Burleigh.  Mrs.  Laun  M.  Thnistoo.  Martlia  Day.  Mary  Ann  Hanmer  Dudd.  Rich- 
ard Bacon,  Jr.  James  Dixon.  WUIlam  Thompson  Bacon.  Bbeneairr  Porter  Mason. 
Geoffe  Shepofd  Burlcfgh. 

Rhode  Island  Book.     Poetical  Selections  in  . . .  {Lynch^  Miu  Jiiute  C,  ed,)  621 

Henry  B.  Anthony.  Joslas  L.  Arnold.  BMiop  Berkeley.  Bishop  Gefwge  Buigessi 
George  R.  Burrllt.  Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Bnrges.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Bnmks.  Hon.  Job 
Dnrfee.  Albert  G.  Greene.  WUIlam  J.  Hoptiln.  Jaoms  Hih*I>IB'  Thomas  C.  Hnrts- 
bora.  Miss  Sarah  0.  Jacobs.  Tliomas  A.  Jencks.  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles.  Mm. 
Bophki  Little.  Mlse  Anne  C.  Lynch.  William  J.  Pabodie.  George  W.  Patten. 
Samuel  W.  PSckham.  Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Phillips.  James  O.  Rockwell.  Thomas  P. 
Rodnmn.  Mbs  Emina  Robinson.  Rev.  A.  Stephens.  Miss  Cynthia  Toggnrt  Hon. 
Joseph  L.  Tlilinghnst.    Miss  Prances  H.  Whipiile.    Mrs.  Sarah  H.  WhltiiMn. 

Brjant,  W.  C.     Poems 1743 

Kastbam,  J.  W.     Yamoyden 1968 

Goald,  Miss  H.  T.     Poems 1884 

Hall,  Mrs.  £.  B.     Miriam 1782 

HaUeck,  Fitz-Greene.     Poems 2081 

Hillhouse,  J.  A.     Hailad  and  other  Poems 1881 

Holmes,  O.  W.     Poems 1963 

Longfellow,  H.  W.     Poems 1733 

Peroival,  J.  6.     Poems 2059 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  L.  H.      Poems  1885 

Whitter,  J.  6.     Poems : 1995 

Jmeemle, 

Canlkins,  F.  M.    Poems,  Children  of  the  Bible 968 

Howitt,  Mary.     Pietnre  and  Verse  Book 785 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah.     Bible  Rhymes 1085 

"                   "           Repository  Tales 1079 

A  Tme  Tale  of  Robin  Hood;   and  Gammer 

Gmrtpn's  Ballads,  2  vols 744-45 

Taylor,  Miss  Jane.     Poems  for  Infant  Minds 1003 

Poetry  for  Home  and  School 8074 

XXnt.  Critical  Essats,  Rbvikws,  Spebcrks. 

EngliMk. 

Mieeellaniesi Alimm^  ArehihaU 1444 

Ura<cBto.--ChaleMd»rfand.  Napoleon.  Bnssnet.  Poland.  Madame  De  Stael. 
Nalkmal  Monomenta.    Marshal  Hmy,   Robert  Bmee.   Paris  in  1814.   Louvre  In  1814. 

Sirrol.  Frtaee  ta  1833.  lialjr.  ScomCamnbell,  and  Byron.  The  Oopjrilght  Qiieidon. 
tehelet*s  Frsnee.  Mllltanr  Treason  and  CI  vie  Soldiers.  Arnold's  Home.  Mirabeau. 
Bui  wer*s  Athens.  Reign  of  Terror.  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Pall  of  Turkey.  Spun- 
lah  Revoltttloa  of  1080.  Partition  of  the  Netherlands.  Karamsln*s  Russia,  sflects  of 
Praoch  Revolution  of  1830.  Desertion  of  Pkirtagal.  Carllst  Struggle  In  Spain.  Wei- 
llngtoo.  Af%taaalstaa  Bipsdldon.  The  Paiors.  Chdaot.  Homer.  Danls.  and  Ml* 
^    il^y«el«w 
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Miflcellanies. Arnold^  Thonuu •         1699 

TbeBible^  Roman  Cntbolie  CUlmt.  Cbriitian  PoilUes.  TheCbofch.  TheChureh 
of  BogUnd.  Operative  CiujHiei.  Di«eipliiie  of  Public  Bchoola.  Eariy  Roman  Butory. 
Education  of  Middle  Claaaes.  DivisioD  and  Relatioai  of  KnowtwfaK.  Nadoul  Charelfc 
Eatablisbinenu.  Dr.  Hauiuden.  Poetry  of  Ganmon  Life.  Priacipie  of  Qiiuck 
Reform.    Rugby  Scbool.    Oucial  Progreaa.    Tracta  for  the  Tlmea. 

Rugby  School  Discourses AmM^  Tkomat. 17€7 

Speeches,    with    Historical    Introductions   ajid 

Essays,  2  vols Bromghtun^  Lord  Henry  . .    1424-25 

I.  Military  Flo|{|tng.  Uiieea  Goroilne.  Llbdi  o«  the  Durham  Clei|y»  Law  of 
Libel.  Ctimmeree  and  Maniiflieturaa.  Afrtealtaral  and  MoBOfactnilng  DUtreaa. 
Afmy  Eatimatei.    Holy  Alliance.    Slavery.    Law  Reform. 

II.  Parliamentary  Reform.  Edneatioo.  fleotch  Parliamentary  and  Boffh  Reforou 
The  Law  of  Marrlnge,  DIvoree  and  L^tlmncv.  Scotch  Marrlafe  and  Dlvoice  BUL 
Poor  Laws.  Eibibllahment  of  Liverpool  Meehantcs*  Institute.  Mutual  Rigtits. 
Aflhin  of  Ireland.  At  the  Grey  Festival.  Chanfle  of  Mlniatry  In  18M.  Burineen  of 
Pnrllanieau  Maltieatment  of  the  North  American  Coloniea.  CIvU  List  PrivUcae 
of  Parliament. 

Miscellanies CarlfU,  T/umuu 1447 

CnUmU.-^enn  Paul  Frledikh  Richter.  German  Literature.  Werner.  GoetlM*a 
Helena.  G<iethe.  Bums.  Heyne.  German  Playwrichts.  Voltalrft  Noralls.  8in» 
of  the  Tillies.  J.  P.  F.  RIchter  again.  On  History.  Luther's  Psalm.  Schiller.  The 
Nlebeluneen  Lied.  Gcniian  Llteriiture  of  the  Hth  and  ISih  Centuries.  Taylor's  G«r- 
mnn  INieiry.  Tragedy  of  the  Night-Moth.  Charncteriotics.  Goethe*s  Portrait. 
WojinHdiy.  Bos%vell*s  Ltfeof  Juhiison.  Death  of  Goethe.  Goethe's  Woffcs.  Cim- 
Law  Rhymes.  Nuvelle.  The  Tale.  Diderot.  On  History  again.  Count  Gaglh 
ostm.  Rev,  Riltvard  Irving.  The  Diamond  Necklace.  Mirabeau.  Parllameniary 
INsiory  i»l'  ihc  French  Revolution.  Sir  Walter  ScotL  Vamhagen  Von  Ense*8  Mcmoies. 
Cii|iy-RiftlK  Bill.    Dr.  Fruncia. 

Miscclknics CAa/mert,  Thonuu 1404 

C»irtc«rttf.-ChHst*s  ExtiMifile  a  Gn»und  for  Charitable  Institutions.  Pfaj-er  to  be 
Unlleil  Willi  PerltinNnnce  tor  Missions.  Parochial  Assoclutioas.  Conslstencv  «if  the 
Ijtunl  aiMl  Vnlnninry  Princl|ilcs.  Parochial  Schools  In  ScttUond.  Technical  Nnmea- 
ciniiire  ef  Tli«obvy.  Mttnivlnn  Mlaions.  Style  and  8u^)ecbi  of  the  PulpiL  Sinken 
ami  Wriilcn  Ijansiiage.  Cuvier's  l*hciirv  of  tlie  Earth.  liiiw  of  Patronage.  AImiI- 
Itiiin  <if  Ciiloniul  Shivery.  Fifteen  Inlniductnry  Essays  to  Various  Relisiiius  Works. 
iHslinctiiNK  Im»i1i  In  Princt|ile  and  Eflecl,  lietween  a  Lesal  Charily,  fur  the  Relief  uf 
Indigence,  and  a  liegnl  Charity  for  the  Relief  of  Disease.  Horeirs  S|ieculative 
PliiiMsn|iby  of  Enm|0.    Political  Eamomy  of  a  Fmiiine. 

Miscellanies. .Jeffrey^  Lord  FrameU  ....  1448 

CtmUmU.—  l.  Oenermi  LUermtmre  mnd  LiUrmrp  BiorrMfkf.—AHaon  on  Tasie. 
Mailnitie  de  8i.iei  Hohiteln.  Dr.  Franklin.  Denn  Swift.  Mnd.  du  DefRind  and 
M*lle  de  Le«iiinasse.  Goethe*s  Wilhelm  Meister.  Corfe»|ioiHlence  of  Samuel  Rich- 
anlson.  Baron  deGriiiiiii  and  Diderot.  Victor  Alflerl.  Hnv ley's  Cowper.  %.  Hutarg 
and  Hittoruul  Memairt.—CiAnneX  Hntchinson.  Lady  Fnnshaw.  Samuel  Petiys. 
Foz*s  Jniiies  the  Second.  Bailly*s  Meiiinlis.  De  Siiitrs  French  Revolution.  Ma- 
dame de  Laruchejaquelin.  Mnrgrnvtne  of  Barelth.  Irvlng's  Columbus.  Meamlrs 
of  Bitber.  3.  Poetry.— Critical  Notices  of  CmnpbelPs  British  Poets.  F«ini*s  Dntmailc 
Works.  Haalltt*!  Charndefi  of  Sliakspeare.  Robert  Burns.  Lord  Byron.  Thomas 
Campbell.  Sir  Walter  Scoll.  Rev.  Ge«>rge  Crabbe.  John  Keato.  Samuel  Rofera. 
Robert  Southey.  Thmiias  M<iore.  William  Wordsworth.  Mrs.  Hemans.  4.  Pki- 
Uaofkj/  ff  the  Mind,  JtOaphftiu,  anif  Jifn(«|»>*tt^ciic«. "Jeremy  Benthnm.  Thomas 
ReM.  ur.  Priestley.  Druini»ond*s  Academical  Questions.  Dr.  Reauie.  Dttcald 
Stewart  5.  Xoveit,  TuUa,  mmd  Prote  IVorlu  rf  AclMn.'^Miss  Edgewonh's  Taleo. 
Scott*s  Waverty  Novels.  Cialfs,  Lockhart*a,  and  Wilson**  Novels.  6.  f^«aer«< 
^o/tties.— Leckie  on  British  Government.  ReUorath»n  of  the  Bourbons.  WlBdham*s 
Stwech.  State  of  Panles  In  1800.  O'Dnscors  Ireland.  Moore's  Sheridaa.  7.  JHss- 
«ef/aiMea«.— Walstrs  Appeal.  Irvlng's  Briicebridge  Halt.  Clarksoa  on  Quakerism. 
William  Penn.  Admiral  Lord  Collingwoad.  Bp.  H<;ber*s  India.  India.  Eg>'pt,  and 
Italy.  Warburton*s  Letters.  Lord  CliarlenNmL  Buxton's  Inquiry.  Richard  Cum- 
berland. Lady  Mary  Wonley  Moniacu.  Curran.  Stsniondl's  Swltaeriand.  Rcjecied 
Addresses.  Mndanie  de  Slael.  Sir  James  Mackintosh*  Heary  Bisklae.  Professor 
Playfnir.    James  Watt 

Miscellanies Maxaniay,  TkomoM  B 144S 

CniCcnte  ^Milton.  Mncbtavelll.  Dryden.  Hfaiory.  Hallnm's  Con«4ilutlOBal 
Hlstfiry.  Sou(hey*s  ColUMpMes  on  ficiety.  Moore'n  Byfon.  Suuihey's  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Cniker's  Bos wdPs  Johnson.  Lord  Nufeent*s  Hampden.  Nares's 
Lord  Burghivy.  Diimont's  Minilieaa.  Lord  Mabon's  War  of  the  Sueoeaskm.  WmI- 
pole's  Letters.  Thnckeray's  Earl  of  Chnthnm.  Lord  Bacon.  Ilnckintosh's  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  EnglHod.  of  1G88.  Malcolm's  Lord  Clive.  Sir  William  Templfv 
Church  and  Stale.  Ranke's  llistoiy  of  the  Pones.  Cowley  and  Milton.  Miiford^ 
History  of  Greece.  Ailieninn  Ontiors.  Comic  Uramallsts  of  the  Restoration.  Lord 
Holland.  Warren  Hasiinss.  Fri'derkk  the  Great.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Madame 
D'Arblny.  Addison.  Bnrfre's  Ktemoire.  R.  MonlfimieryV  Poems.  Civil  Diaabillties 
of  the  Jews.  MilPs  BssaynnGoverninenL  B«nthain*s  Dcfepse  of  Mil.  UtiUlariaa 
Theory  of  Government    Earl  of  Chatham.    Charies  Cburcliill. 
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Libnry  No. 

Miscellanies Maekintothj  Sir  Jami$  . . .  1450 

CkmteiU«.— Phllomphlcal  Genlu*  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tiooa.  Life  »f  Sir  Thomaa  More.  Authorahip  of  the  Sikom  BtiUk:  HIaiory  of 
Ethical  Phiioeophy.  Partition  of  Poland.  Count  fltrocinnw.  Case  of  Donna  Maria'a 
Clalma  to  the  Crown  of  Portuml.  Cbarlea,  PirM  Marqaia  Comwallia.  Right  Hon. 
George  Oannins.  Preface  lo  Reprint  of  Edin.  Reyiew  of  1759.  Machlavel.  God- 
wta*B  Livea.  Rogen*  Poems.  Mnd.  de  Sia«l*a  **  De  L'Altemagne.**  Cauaea  of  the 
ReyoluUon  of  16H8.  Memoir  of  Aflkira  of  Holland,  1007-1680.  Diaoourae  at  Opening 
arLlt.floeiety  of  Bombay.  Vlodioc  Galilee  French  War  of  1793.  State  of  France 
in  1815.  Riglus  of  Parliamentary  Suffrage.  Defenae  of  John  Peltier.  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  IHl  1.  Annexation  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia.  Bute  of  the  Crim- 
inal Law.  Caae  of  BUieiooary  Smith.  Recognition  of  the  Spanish- American  Statea. 
GlTlt  Government  of  Canada.    Affhira  of  Portugal.    C^ieech  on  the  Reform  Bill. 

MiaeelUuieoas  Prose  Works,  7  vols Scott^  Sir  Walter 1587-93 

Toil.  L 

MiMoiiiB.— John  Dryden.    Chariea,  Duke  of  Buccleueh.    John,  Lord  SomenrlUe. 
John  Leyden,  Lord  Byron. 
•  Voull. 

Mbkowm.— Swift    Sadler.    George  UL    Duke  of  York.  i 

Vol.  III. 

MaMOiiia.-~£flnii«iit  JVevcfute.— Rlchardaon.    Fielding.    Smollett    CumberlHnd. 
Goldsmith.  Johnson.  Sterne.   Walpole.    Reeve.    RadcUllb.    LeSage.   Juhusioae. 
Ifaekenxle.    Smith.    Seward.    DeFbe. 
Vol.  IV. 

Paul*s  Letters  to  his  Ktnafolk.    Essays  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the  Drama. 
Vol.  V. 

Provincial  Antlqiiltles  of  Seodand.    Abatraet  of  the  Eyrblggta-Saga.    hetun  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft 
Vol.  VI. 

Pbkiodical  Csmoiaii.— 1.  Peetrf.— Ellis*s  Early  Engltab  PoeU.  Ellis  and  Rlt- 
soo*s  Early  English  Metrical  Roniaocea.  Godwin*a  Chaucer.  Todd's  Spenser. 
Herbert's  Poeois.  Evans*  Old  Ballads.  M<riiertf.  Chatterton.  Bama.  Campbeirs 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Battle  of  Talavera.  Southey*s  Curse  of  Kehama.  Childe 
Barold*a  Pilgrimage.  9.  #i«sMii««.— Amadis  of  Gaul.  Sontheyla  Chronicle  of  the 
dd ;  and  Life  of  Bunyan.  Godwin's  Fleetwood.  Cumbeitaad'a  John  de  Lancaster. 
Maturln's  Fatal  Revenge:  and  Women,  or  Pour  et  Omire.  Mias  Auaien's  Novels. 
Frankenstein.  Novels  of  fi.  T.  Hoflinan.  The  Omep.  Bi^  Baba  In  England. 
Talet  of  My  Lmdtoitl. 
Vol.  VII. 

PniTtciSM.— Thornton's  Sporting  Tonr.  Two  Cookery  Books.  Johnes*  FroissarL 
Mlserle«  of  Human  Life.  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches.  Lady  Suflblk's  Correspood- 
enoe.  Kirkion's  Church  HIatory.  John  Home.  Culloden  Papera.  Pepy'a  Meiuoira. 
Life  of  Keuible.  Kelly'a  Reminiscences.  Davy's  Salmnnla.  Ancient  History  of 
Seodand.  On  Planting  Waste  Lands.  On  Landscape  Gardening.  Tytler's  Hlelnry 
of  Scfrtland.    Pitcalm's  Criminal  Trials. 

Miscellanies Smithy  Rev.  Sydney 1445 

Rbvikws.— Dr.  Parr.  Dr.  Rennel.  John  Bowles.  Dr.  Langford.  Archdeacon 
Narea.  Matthew  Lewis.  Australia.  Fievee's  Leuers  *h\  England.  Edgewinth  on 
Bnlla.  Trimmer  snd  Lancaater.  Pamell  and  Ireland.  Methodism.  IndUn  Mladtona 
Catholics.  Mvibiidiam.  Hannah  M<ire.  Professional  Education.  Female  Educa- 
tion. Public  SchntiU.  Toleration.  Charles  Fox.  Mad  Quakcra.  America.  Game 
Laws.  Botany  Bay.  Chimney  Sweepers.  America.  Ireland.  Spring  Gnna. 
Prisons.  Pert^cuiing  Bishops.  Botany  Bay.  Game  Laws.  Cruel  Treatment  of 
Untried  Prl«oafra.  America.  Benthani  on  Fsllncies.  Waterton.  Man-Traps  and 
Spring  Guns.  HaiitUton's  Method  of  Teaching  Languages.  Counsel  for  Prisoners. 
Catholics.  Neckar'a  Last  Views.  Catteau.  ResideDCe  nf  Clergy.  Travels  from 
Palestine.  Cumtes'  Salaries.  Society  fur  Suppression  of  Vice.  Characters  of  Fox. 
Fox's  History.  Disturbances  at  Maciras.  Bi«hop  of  Lincoln's  Charge.  Madame 
D*Epinay.  Poor  Laws.  Public  Cbnracten  of  1801 -S.  Anostaslus.  Scarlett's  Poor 
Bill.  Captain  Rock.  Granby.  Ceylon.  Delpbioe.  MItvion  to  Ashantee.  Wltt- 
mann'ii  Travels.  S)ieec*««.—<^athollc Clalma.  Taunton  Reform  Meeting.  Accessloo 
of  W^illiam  IV.  Reform  Bill.  Ditto.  T^he  BallnL  //ftt«r«.— Three  to  Archdencon 
Singleton.  To  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  To  Lord  John  Ruraell.  5«nii0iis.— The  Du-  * 
ties  of  the  Queen.  The  Lawyer  that  Templed  Christ.  The  Judge  that  Smites  con- 
trary to  the  Law.  The  Rules  of  Christian  Charity  .—Letters  on  the  Catholic  duesdon. 
Peter  Plyitiley's  Leuen. 

lifiaoellanies Stephen^  James 1449 

Rkvikws.— VVIIIiam  Wilberforce.  Whitfield  and  Fr«>ode.  D'AubigDe's  Reforma- 
Oim.  Riiihard  B«ixi4*r.  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  Port- Royalists.  Ignalitts 
Loyola  and  his  Assuciales.    Taylor's  Edwin  the  Fair. 

Miscellanies Thlfourd,  Tkomat  Noon  . .  1449 

British  NoveJs  and  RnninncL**.  Mnckenzle.  Author  of  Waveriey.  Godwin. 
Matnrin.  Rymer  on  Traiedy.  Colley  Clbber's  Apology  for  his  Life.  John  Dennis's 
Works.  Mndf^n  Periodteal  Literature.  Genius  nnd  Writings  of  Wordsworth. 
North's  Lord  Guilford.  Hnzliti's  Lectures  on  the  Drama.  W^allace's  Prospects  of 
ManUod,  NaiMe,  and  Providence.    Pulpit  Oratory.    Recollections  of  Lisbon.    Lloyd's 
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LflHfKa 
MiBeellaoies  (eatUiimed) JHlfimrd,  Thomas  Naom. . 

Pmom.  Oidaker  oo  Modem  ImprovMMiili.  A  Chapiar  oo  **TlBie.'*  PwitmUm  of 
the  Bbx.  The  Wioe-OeUar.  Bunilag  of  the  BruaMirick  Theater.  Miai  Famajr  K«a- 
ble'f  Pint  Appearance.  Melo-Dnunaa  afaiiuc  Gainbllnf .  WUIian  Uauliiu  Dowir 
ger  Lady  Holland.  Annivenary  of  Maaehosiar  Atheasum.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lopd 
diowell.  Oerenne  of  Hozoo.  Law  of  Copyright-Librae  Speeches.  The  WestailB- 
■ler  Play. 

MisoeUanieii Wibon,  J<^n 1441 

JUereatwm*  •/  Ckri$UpUr  JVWrtt.— Chrtoiopher  is  hie  Bponlnf  Jacket  A  Tale  of 
EzpiaticKi.  Morning  Muoologne.  The  Field  of  FInwerc  Cottages.  An  Bour^ 
Talk  about  Poetry.  Inch  Cruln.  A  Day  at  Windermere.  The  Moors,  iiichland 
Bnuw  Storui.  The  Holy  Child.  Our  Parish.  May  Day.  Sacred  Poetry.  Christo- 
pher In  his  Aviary.  Dr.  Kitchener.  Bollkiquy  on  the  Seasons.  A  Few  Words  oa 
Thomson.  The  Snow-bail  Bicker  of  Piedmont.  Christmas  Dreams.  Our  Waster 
Uui&ners.    Sirull  to  Grassmere.    L'Eovoy. 

Noctes  AmbrosianfB,  4  vols WUmohj  John 121(m3 

Criticisnifl,  in  the  fhrm  of  oonTeiantlons,  upon  almost  all  the  proirtneBt  persoas  and 
literary  productions  of  the  past  and  present  afe^ 

jSmerican. 

Oooasional  Writings  and  Speeches Surges^  THatam. ........         1405 

Eitnicts  fn*ro  several  addresses  embodied  in  the  cooraaof  Ms  awnir.  Ppwrhei, 
in  Congress,  nn  lite  Judiciar)' ;  on  the  Revnlollonary  Army  Bill ;  oo  the  ApproprlathMi 
Bill ;  on  the  Renio%-al  of  the  Remains  of  Washington ;  on  the  Bemoval  of  iho  PuMle 
Deposits. 

Disooiines  on  Commerce Dewey,  OrviiU 1787 

Orations,  Speeches,  &c. Everett,  Edwird 1794 

Literary  Addresses Orimke,  Ilumuu  8 1883 

Disooarses,  Orations,  &o. HiUhouu,  Iamt»  A,  .....  1882 

Choice  of  an  Era  hi  Epic  and  Tra|de  Writing. 
Relailnns  of  Literature  to  a  RepuUican  Goverament 
Life  and  Services  of  La  Fayette. 

MifloeUaneous  Discourses  and  Reviews Humphrty,  Heman  ......         1229 

Union  is  strength.  Doing  good  to  the  Poor.  Oor  BUgrIm  Fathers.  1'he  way  lo 
Bless  and  Save  our  Country.  The  good  Arimathean.  The  Kioidom  of  Chrisc.  The  * 
Christian  Pastor.  loauffural  Discourse.  The  Lord  our  Help.  Indian  Rights  and  ow 
Duties.  ExtFfictn  from  an  Address  on  Temperance  in  1619  Character  and  Theoh«- 
ical  Wrilhigs  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Review  of  Eulogies  oa  Adams  and  JeOhrBQii.  The 
Literary  and  Religious  Character  and  Taste  of  the  Age.    Oa  Poetry. 

Literary  Remains Jfoxey,  Jonathan 1401 

BaaMoMs.— Sermon  un  the  Eilsiebee  of  God  demoneiratcd  ftom  the  works  of  Graa- 
thMi.  Two  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  Twelve  Oocastoaal  Bemooa,  Fmaral, 
Convenilonal,  Jtc. 

AiwasaaBs.— Five  Addresees  to  Graduating  CUiases. 

Oeatiohs.— 1.  Before  the  Providence  Aseoclatloo  of  Mechanics  and  Manuflietnren. 
B.  July  i.  17BS.  3.  July  4, 17W.  4.  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Rheioric  and  Criticism. 

Appbrdii.— Four  Addresses  of  PresMent  Meeser  to  the  Graduating  Claaes  of 
Brown  Unlvenliy.    Prefixed  to  the  Volume  are  Bkya|rfiical  notices  of  three  PresI 
dents  of  Brown  ITniverslty— the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  James 
Manning,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.D^  L.L.D.— also  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Eddy, 
L.LJ).    The  Volume  is  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Romeo  Eltoo,  D.D. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies Preseott,  William  H. IW 

Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  Novelist.  Asylnm  for  the  Blfaid.  IrTtaf*8 
Conquest  of  Granada.  Ciirvantes.  Sir  Waller  Scolt.  Chateaubriand's  English 
Literature.  Bancn>ft*8  United  States.  Madame  Oalderon*s  Life  hi  Mexico.  Mollere. 
Italian  Narrative  Poetry.  Foehy  and  Romance  of  the  Itellans.  Sootlfah  Bong.  Da 
Ponte*s  Observations. 

Views  and  Reviews 5tmfiifl,  W,  OUmore 314 

AsMricaaism  in  Literature.  The  Epochs  and  Events  of  American  Histncy,  as 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  Art  In  Flciinn.  Literature  and  Art  among  the  Amerteaa 
Aborigines.  Daniel  Boone,  the  First  Hunter  of  Kentucky.  Cones  and  the  Cnnqneil 
of  Mexico.    The  Writings  of  James  Feniroore  Cooper. 

Biaootirses,  and  Miscellaneous  Woiks Sitory,  Jo$e^ 1894 

Speeches,  and  Forensic  Ar^piments,  3  vols..  . .  Webttery  JkmUl 1907-09 

XXIV.  Qeneral  Literati;rk. 

(Woits  an  ths  History  of  Lilsntora,  or  oo  the  Litsratvre  of  Pariieular  Countries,  aie 
not  placed  under  this  Head«  but  nmy  be  found  in  their  proper  places,  under  ihs  appiopit' 
ale  divisions  of  Histobv.) 
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Complete  Woiks,  3  vols. jidduon^  Jottph 1463-56 

•    J.  The  Spectator,  fton  No.  1  to  No,  314. 

8.  The  Suecmtor,  eoncluded,  from  fio.  3IS.  to  No.  OS. 

X  The  Tfettler.    The  Oouittaa.    The  Freeholder.    The  Whig  Examiaer.   The 
Lmrer.    Dlaloguee  oa  Medale.    Reataito  no  Several  Pane  of  lialf ,  la  the  years  170l« 
1708. 1703     BiaiB  of  the  War.    Coant  TariC    Evideoeceof  the  ChiMaa  Rellgioa. 
PoeiiiB«  aod  Draniea* 
Seleet  Works,  2  Yols BarbamU^  Mn.  Jmna  L.,   1171-72 

1.  MciDOIr  Iqr  Mlei  Lacjr  Alkla.    Fqeaie.    Cowipoodeiiea. 

9.  JUueelimmmut  PueM.—BUl  of  Sdeace.  Oa  Bmaaacaa.  Oa  Eipectattoae. 
MoMMlc  InedtaHooe.  DUtnee  wllh  agwaeble  ■eaeeilnni.  The  DeTottooal  Taele. 
Waterioff  Plaeee.  Edacathm.  Prqi«idlee.  Oa  EvU,  te^  Fablle  Worebtp.  /.tfucy 
/•r  yM^^Z,ad<w.—Oo  Riddles.  Penale  Suidlee.  TheClaadee.  Plaale.  TheUiee 
of  Hleiory.    FaehUm.    Frleodihf|».    Coofidence  and  Modesty.    Expeose,  Ate. 

Conplete  Worke,  3  Yob, Bmrke,  Rt,  Boh.  Ednmmd.   14ttS-70 

I.  Viodtcatloa  of  Natnral  Society,  or,  a  view  of  the  Miseries  aad  Evils  arisliif  to 
BMokind  fhan  every  species  of  AnMclal  Society.  Philosophical  laqulry  Into  the 
Origin  of  Mv  Ideas  of  the  Sofaliie  and  Beaatiful,  with  aa  latroducionr  Diseonne 
eoncerning  Tula.  A  Late  Short  Adariolstrallon.  Political  Letters  aad  Speecbee. 
Reflectioae  on  the  BaveliukNi  to  Fraaee,  Ise.  Letlsr  lo  a  Btember  of  the  Nailooal 
AssemUy. 

n.  PoUtical  Letteis  aad  Tracts,  ehiafl|y  on  Fivach.  IrMi,  and  Aaieileaa  Allhln. 
Hlais  for  an  Bsesjr  oa  the  Dmna.  An  abffdgBeai  of  Bagllsh  History,  Uam  th« 
lavasioo  of  Jnuas  Cmmr  le  the  ead  of  the  Relga  of  Klog  Joha.  Essay  toward  a 
History  of  the  Laws  of  GaglaML 
in.  Rmnsii  ef  CqaNriltee  eo  the  A&lrs  of  Indhi.  Artlelee  of  Obajge 
ra  HastlB 


Warren  Haetina.    Speech  in  the  Inpeachment  of  Wanea  HaslhifB,    Report  flon 
the  Cooiaions*  Oooimlttee  to  inspect  the  LordsP  Joeraals  hi  lefankm  lo  thoir  Fiiuuod 
fags  on  the  TVial  of  Wa—  HastJiigs 

Complete  Works,  6  vote Ckammmg,  WifHam  ElUry  1666-60 

▼OL.1. 

Milton.    Napoleoe  Bonepafia.   PeMha.    Natfaeal  LUsnMpe.    Chlvfahnk    Ai 
daiioos.    The  Uaioa.    Edoeatloa. 
Vol.  ft. 

Slavery.   The  Ab6lltkmleiB.   AhBentloD  of  Vnae.   CaUwIickoi.    Cteedk 
peraace.    Setf-CoJliire. 
▼oi..  UI. 

Ordiaatien  Dtscoursea.    War.    Evidences  of  ChrlslfaBlty.    Dutlee  of  GhOdna. 
Boaor  Due  to  All  Men. 
Vol..  IV. 

Characlsr  of  ChrlsL    ChrtodanltT.    Spirltoal  Ft.cediMB.     Setf-Denha.    Sfai.    te- 
monallty.    Love  to  Chriit.    The  FolarB  Life.   War.    Ministry  for  iba  Foor.  Chil*' 
tian  Worship.    Sunday  Schools.    The  Phkaathropist. 
VeuV. 

Slavery  Qoestten  in  183Bi    War.    Lnboiiag  Classes.    Dr.  Frdleo.   Thn  Chiepel  to 
ihePeor.    DsUy  Prayer.    Means  of  Froinottng  Ghriethuilqr.   jBponanen  of  ReligiaB 
to  Society.    John  Oallison.    Duties  of  the  Citlaen. 
VoL-VL 

Emancipation.    Clutfaeier  of  Dr.  Tnckennan.    The  PresBDt  Age.    The  Chwih 
Duty  of  the  Free  Btntes.    Cmaacipatfao  ia  the  West  Indies. 

Speeches    Chatham  Earl  of  ,  Pitt^  W.  1837 

Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature.     (Seleo- 

tions  from  several  hundreds  of  Prose  writers 

as  well  as  Poets),  2  vols. Chamhet^  Robert  (ed.)  ...  1471-72 

Compendium  of  English  Literature Clevelamdj  CD 1846 

Lmx«,  2  vols.  CoUony  Rev.  C,  C 869-70 

Diacoiirses  oa  Coauneroe Htwry,  OrvUU 1778 

Curiosities  of  Lit.,  and  Literarjr  Character  . . .  .jyieraeli,  leaae  C. 1382 

Daughters  of  Eni^ EUie,  Mr$,  Sarah 1241 

Mothers              **         "           "            1242 

Women               "         "           "            1243 

Complete  Works,  10  vols. I^rmUam,B.{aparkt,J.ed.)  1430-39 

Vol.    I.     Part  I.  AntoMograpby.    Part  II.  Oootiaaatlsn  by  J^ni  Sperke, 
IL    EssaysoB  RoligloueaadMaffmlSnIdBetsaad  the  Economy  of  LUe. 
Esenys  oa  General  ppUtles,  rnmmerw,  and  FoUlleai  Beoam 
■leak 
in.  Essays  and  Tiacis,  BMorical  and  Politicnl,  before  the  Amerlena  Eeveltloa. 
Aa  HIslorieal  Review  of  the  OensUtnlfcMi  nad  Gevcraaent  of  Penneytv»- 
nfa. 
IV.  Esenys  and  IVacHHlitorlealHHlPolitleal.belbvs  the  AmerleaaRsvotatfaa, 

eoatfnaed. 
▼.  PbUikal  Papers^dwlng  and  aAer  the  Amsrisaa  Rsvslatfoa. 
loa  BscbMiy. 
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Complete  Works  (continutdf FnuMm^  B 

VL  Lstisn  and  Papers  on  PhUosophkal  Sal^eett. 

VIL  Correspondence.  Part  I.  coiuprising  Private  Letters  to  the  time  of  tli« 
Aailior*B  fim  Misskw  to  England,  173&-1757.  Part  II.  eomprialaf  Lattoia 
Private  and  OfflcUl,  flom  the  Uiue  of  the  Author's  first  Miaskm  to  K^gitTi, 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  American  Bevolutioa,  1757-1775w 
VIII.  Part  II.  cuntinued.  Pan  111.  comprlslnf  Letters,  Private  and  OiBdal,  fiwn 
the  Beginning  of  the  American  Kevolation  to  the  End  iif  the  Author's 
Mission  to  France  177S-1789.  Appendix.  Fiagiiient  of  PoiyUus.  Meoiofr 
ofSIr  John  Dalrvaipla. 

IX.  Part  III.  continued.   Jouroalof  the  N«f(ollaik»  of  the  Treaty  of  PMee. 

X.  Part  III.  ouotlntted.    Part  IV.  oomprisltig  Private  Letlen  ftum  the  Tenntoa- 

tton  of  the  Autlinr*s  Misskw  to  Ftrance,  loathe  End  of  his  Life,  ITtt-ITBOl 
Supplesnent.    Indeiea. 

Selections  fram  the  Works  of,  2  Tcds FrwMin,  Btrnjamm, 884-85 

Sketches  of  Modern  Literature,  2  vols QUJUlan^  Otorge  ,,,, 1253-54 

Complete  Works,  4  vols GMamUh^  Oliver 785-68 

I.  Life,  by  Bohn.    PoeoM.    Pta^    Lettera  to  eeveral. 

II.  The  Vicar  of  WakeMeld.  £s«Mt.-Cluhs.  A  Magaxlne  to  Mlnlatiiie.  Aeem, 
an  Eastern  Tale :  or,  a  Vlndlcatloa  of  the  Wisdom  of  Providence  In  the  Moral  Guv^ 
emment  of  the  Worid.  Popular  Praaehers.  A  Beverle.  A  Stroliing  Player.  A 
Russian  Assembly.  Memoir  of  Newgate  Oidlnary.  NatlunaJ  Concord.  Female 
Warriors.  National  Prejudices.  Taaie.  Cultlvadon  of  Taale.  Origin  of  Poetry. 
Poetry  Distinguished  from  Other  Wriihig.  Metaphor.  Hyperbole.  VerslficaiioB. 
8choc}|s  of  Mask.  Oarolan.  the  Irish  Bard.  Tenaau  of  the  Leasowea.  Seaftaneatal 
Oumedy.    Scottish  Marriapes.    Oritldsms. 

III.  The  Ciilxen  of  the  World,  compleie.  No.  1  to  No.  1S3. 

IV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Suie  of  Polke  Leemlof.  The  Bee,  in  8  Nei. 
History  of  CyrilioPadovmno.  Lifeof  llr.  PamelL  Life  of  Lord  BoUngbroke.  PlvAMei 
and  Intioducdims.    Appendii. 

Literatnre,  Ancient  and  Modem Chodrieky  8,  G 883 

Prose  Writers  of  America OriMtoold,  R.  W, 1953 

Essay  on  WashingtoB Ouizoi,  F. 1735 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of Halt,  Sir  MatUuw 857 

Table-Talk—- Opinions  on    Books,    Men,    and 

Things,  Ifn,  Series,  2  yoU.Hazlitt^  WUUam 258-59 

"                 "                2d   Series,  2  vob.      "             "      260-81 

Prose  Writers  of  Germany Bedge,  C.ji 1954 

Prose  and  Verse,  2  vols Hoodj  Thomat 269-70 

Selections  by  Keble Hooifcfr,  R 1 877 

Reports  on  the  Blind — Laara  Bridgman Ifotee,  8.  0 1924 

The  Indicator — A  Miscellany  for  the  Fields  and 

for  the  Fireside,  2  vols HwU,  Leigh 279-^0 

Works,  4  vols. . .  (Rando^h^  Tkoi.  Jefferson^  ed.)Jeffer$on,  Tfionuu 1475-78 

I.  Aatoblogmpby,  vrith  Appendii.  163  LeOen,  Private  and  OAclal.  U.  8.  Mint 
and  CoinMe.    Articles  for  the  Encyclopedic  Mettmdique. 

II.  SI6  Letters.  Sketch  of  Charter  of  Rights  for  the  flutes  General.  Memonada 
of  Joumev  into  the  South  of  France  and  North  of  Italy. 

III.  306  Letters.  Beaumarchals*  Claim.  Commerce  wltH  Fraace  und  Knglaad. 
Oonventioo  with  the  Spanish  Provinces. 

IV.  193  Letters.  Thoughts  on  Lotteries.  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  Account  of  the  Invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  British  Furcea.  in  1780  and 
1781.  Anas.  Fac-simile  of  the  Original  M88.  of  the  DeclaraHon  of  Independeaee, 
with  the  Inleriineations  and  Amendments  of  the  Committee. 

Works,  2  vob Johnson^  Samuel 1451-52 

I.  The  Rambler.  No.  1  to  Na  90&  The  Adventurer,  99  Noa.  The  Idler,  104  Nos. 
Rasselas,  a  Tale.  Tales  of  the  Imagination— «he  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  HennK  of 
Teneriflb,  and  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale.  Letters.  Irene,  a  Tragedy.  Misoella- 
aeous  PoerasL 

II.  Lives  flf  the  English  Poets.  Lives  of  Eminent  Penoos.  [See  BioaaAnrr.] 
Political  Tracts— Taxation  no  Tymnny,  *c  Phllologleal  Tracts.  Plays  of  Shak- 
speare.  Essay  on  Epitaphs.  A  Plan  of  Education.  Thoughts  on  Agrteultore,  fce. 
Miscellaneous  Tracts.  Dissertatbn  on  the  Otvelc  Comedy.  Emplo3rment  cif  Authon, 
Ac  Dedications.  Opinions  on  Questions  of  Law.  Reviews  and  Crittelsma.  ivvt- 
ney  to' the  Wesleni  Islands  of  Scotland.    Prayers  and  MedltatloBS. 

Selections  from  (with  a  Memoir,)  2  vols Johnson,  Sanmel 455-416 

Essays  of  EUa,  2  vols Xnm*,  Charlee 273-74 

Complete  Works,  2  vols.,  (Talfourd,  T.  N,  ed,)    ''  "      1284-«5 

I.  Meanoir,  with  Letters.    Poems,  Sonnets,  Blank  Verse,  Album  Veraea.  dec 
IL  Eanya  of  EUa.    RosamuMi  Gray.    Recollectiooa  of  Chriat*a  Hoapltal.    Sssays. 
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Complete  works  {continued) Lamb  Charla 

Tmismlles  of  Shak^penm.      Dramatle   Wrltera    Con  temporary   with   Slialnjwuv. 
Bpecliiiens  firiin  Puller.     Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth.     Poetry  of  Grarge 
Witlier.   Lettera.  under  aasuined  ilgnatufM,  oa  aevenJ  MlyecU.  Curiooa  PmgmcsU. 
T  Mr.H ,  a  Paree,  In  Two  Acta. 

LiTiDg  Age,orSeleoUoiiBfromFor.Fsriodio«ls.  .LtltcO)  E '  2020 

P^  Works,  2  vols MUUm^John. 2021-22 

JLaotnres  on  General  Literature Montgomery,  Jamei 356 

Complete^Works,  7  toIs More,  Mm.  Hom/nak 1079-85 

I.  Repoaiiory  Talea,  In  Praae  and  Verae.    [Bee  Talu.] 
IL  Cttleba  in  Search  of  a  Wlfe._  Bnays  on  varimu  tiihjeela,  principally  derigncd 


«    for  yuung  ladiea.     DIasipatlon.     ConveraatloB.     Envy.     Onunecfloaa. 
.  .  Education  of  Oai^hlan.    Aallgtoa  for  Pemalea.    Genlua,  Tute,  Good  Sanaa,  4m.' 
Moriaaa. 

'  in.  Ghrimtan  Morals.   Moral  Sketchet  of  Prevaillnf  Opinions  sad  Maaneis,  FoialgB 
'    and  Dumieatlc.    Reflectkios  on  Prayer. 

IV.  Practical  Piety.    Life  and  Writlnfa  of  8L  Paul. 

V.  Tragt4i——T\w  Inflexible  Oapdve,  Percy.  The  Fatal  Fklaahood.    Tboaithts 

aa  the  MAOoan  of  the  Great.   Rellgloa  of  the  Fashkinable  World.    Preach  Emlgiaat 

CUu^.    RaHflon  and  Public  Edncatinn.    Poema. 

VL  Strictures  oa  the  Mode* n  System  of  Female  Edncalkai.    Mtrtd  Drmmme,  chiefly 

•    latonded  forynong  person*— Mnaes  in  the  Bulrushes,  David  and  GoUath,  Belshaoar, 

'  Daniel.    Rellecikms  of  Kliw  Heaeklah.    Search  alter  HapphieBs— a  Pastoral  Draau, 

'  for  Young  Ladles  -    Other  Poems. 

•    VU.  mats  for  Forailng  the  Character  of  a  Priaceas.    The  Spirit  of  Prayer.    BiUa 
Bhyaiea. 

.Leetures  oa  the  New  Jerusalem  Church Koblt 2068 

*  Edocattonal  Reader RandaU,  8,  8. 2053 

.  Aiberican  School  Reader JlniMO,  WilUmm 2054-55 

N«hie  York  Book "             "       1783 

"Mind -amongst  the  Spindlea— Literary  CoUee- 

'  *  :  tiova  of  the  Factory  Girls  of  Lowell 759 

'  kHstqiry  of  Literature SehUgel,  IVederiek  ......  1546 

Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft Scott,  Sir  Waiter 512,1591 

'WflfA&igUm's  Life  and  Writinga {Sparkt^J,^  ed.) 241-502 

.  'Sbltoctions  firom  the  Spectator,  2  vols Page 417-418 

'  Mipcpllanies  and  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  2  Tab-Tbyjor,  Mies  Jmu 1001-02 

Dahg^Drs  of  Great  Cities TImU,  John 1974 

.Proverbial  Philosophy,  2  vols ^W^f't  Martin  Farqmkar  287^88 

Coniplete  Angler Walton,  /.,  ^  Cotton,  C.  .  1076 

University.  Diaeonrses Waylamd,  Froneie 1734 

.  Letters  of  the  British  Spy ITtrt,  WUliam 735 

'*        Junius,  fuUy  collated,  2  vols WoodfaU,  J7.  8.  (erf.). . . .  1399-00 

Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects 1986 

1.  Philosophical  Theories  and  Philosophical  Bzpertenee 1M7 

9.  On  the  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Science 19VS 

3.  On  Man's  Power  over  himself  to  prevent  or  cnntroUInsanlty 1977 

4.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry 1938 

5.  A  brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy  up  to  the  Age  of  Pericles 1979 

Ok  "  '*  from  Boenttes  to  the  coming  of 

•,    ..  ChrtPt. : igeo 

..!        .       7.  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  In  the  Becoiwi  (>niiii>- igei 

.  •  '     8.  An  £ipusltloo  of  vulgar  and  common  Enors.  adapted  to  the  Year  of  Grace.  1645  UMB 
9.  An  latroductlnn  to  Vegetable  Phyatology,  with  referances  to  the  Works  of  Do 

Gsndolle,  LIndley.  lice 19BS 

V      •        19.  On  the  Principles  of  Urimtoal  Law 1864 

.  .11.  Christian  Becto  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentary 1989 

IS.  Qaaeial  Principles  of  Qnaiautr •  ,    1989 

XXV.  Tau8,  ■TC. 

'  Home BrffiMr,  F. 1730 

Neighbors "         "  1731 

▲wsient  Moral  Tales 304 

Religions  Anecdotes Buck,  Rev.  CKarleM 1203 

Riaui;  the  Last  of  the  Tribiues Mmhoer,  8ir  £.  L «• 
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LikniyHa 
Confessions  and  Crimes ;  or  Postiminoiis  Records 

of  a  London  Clergyman {Camiter,  Mw.  Robert,  §d.)  21 

Don  Quixote Cervante9,  Don  Migud  de  782 

Lionel  Lincoln Cooper^  J.  Fenmmore  ....  739 

Tales  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard Cro^y,  JUv.  Owrgt 22 

Theodalf  the  Icelanderi  %  toIs JVm^,  Baron  dt  la  Motte     312^13 

Undine  and  Sbtram "             *'             ''  2CT 

Vicar  «f  Wakefield OHver  ChUUmUk 303 

««             •«            ..!..,.      •»             "         ........  568 

Popular  Tales Edgtworthj  Maria 1838-^9 

Harry  and  Lucy  - "               "     1840-41 

Frank "              "     1843 

My  Early  Days Ferguttm 1998 

Yankee  Stories HoKbarton,  Om,  T,  C.  ..  1548 

WfldemesB  and  War-Path HaU,  Jama 309 

Gilbert  Gomey Hook,  Theodore 23 

Alhambra,  2  vols Jrwmg,  WathmgUm 1260-41 

Braoebridge  Hall,  2  v(^ "              "            1264-88 

Knickerbocker,  2  vols "               "            1230-31 

Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain ^              **           333 

Tales  of  a  Trareler,  2  voh "              "           1262-83 

SketohBook *'               "           1893 

Onein  a  Thoosaikk-The  Days  of  Henry  Qnartre/oiiMS,  O*  P.  R 20 

Rasseks Joknoon,  Sammel 860 

"        "             "      1451 

Clan  Albin— «  Natkmal  Tde JokmUme,  Mn, 23 

Western  Clearings Kirkland,  Mre,  CaroHme..  294 

A  Tale  of  Roemnnd  Gray,  3i(M  Blind  Margaret  I^amA,  CharUe 22 

Loohead's  Danghter 22 

Complete  Works— Man  of  Feeling,  Lounger, 

Man  of  the  Workl,  Julia  de  Rouble,  Mirror  Maekenzie,  Henry 1092 

The  Naval  Atmoal Marryatt,  Captain  F.  ....  tt 

The  Amber  Witoh  . .  /. JtrcinAoU,  fT. 255 

Hester:  Emily;  and  tlie  Pewter's  Danghter  .. 3ft(/br«i,  Jftti  Jfery  Jt. .. .  22 

The  Repository  Tales More,  Mrs,  Hannah 1079 

TlM  Htatorr  of  Mf.  Puloai.  Hit  Mnr  The  Plan  Gbhra;  or,  the  Pmhk  aai  his 

Fuhloneo  PbthMoplMr.  Three  mnw. 

The  Two  Weaithr  ramefs.  Tarn  the  Carpet ;  or  the  Two  Weavwi. 

me  All  for  the  Beet.  The  PboHih  THveier ;  or,  ■  leod  Ibb  Is  a 

A  Care  for  Meiaacholjr.   The  Baediy  B«4  Hone. 

8chot4.  The  Im|KWilMllnr  Oooqaered. 

The  Pllgrleie.    The  Vellejr  oTTeife.  The  Bad  Befgala ;  or,  the  Woild  Mt  op  tt» 

The  Strait  Gate  mod  the  Braeii  Way.  Sole. 

Parley  the  Poner.  Here  and  There ;  or,  This  Wofid  sod  ths 

The  Shepherd  of  Ballahory  Plata.  NeiL 

The  Two  Shneonkera.  The  Hoeeet  Miller  of  Okiacesiewhtae . 

The  Blattiry  eTToei  Whin  the  taabey.  King  MnoyiliM  and  S^re  Dameelea. 

TheHtatoryorHflMwWHnoC.  The  Haekiiep  Coaehmaa ;  or,  ibe  Way  le 

The  OroMi  Aailaai;  tf  Oeaoial  JaU  Do-  fet  a  Good  Fan. 

IlTOfy.  Robert  and  RJchaid ;  or,  the  OheH  of  Psor 

The  Senramt  man  toRMd  Soldier.  Molly.                              « 

Belly  Blown,  the  Sl  Ottoft*!  Oraofi  OUL  Tb*  .Carpentar ;  or,  the  Baaparef  EvBOiaa-  - 

Black  Ollei  the  Poacher  pnny. 

Tawny  Rachel ;  or  the  Fortune  Teller.  The  RloC ;  or,  a  Balf  a  Loaf  is  betler  Una 

yuiaio  Polltlo.    The  Pappet  Show.  no  Bnad. 

Dan  and  Jane.    The  Two  Oaideneis.  Fatleni  Joe :  or,  the  Newcastle  OolUer. 

The  Lady  and  the  Pie.  The  Ola  Shop :  or,  a  feep  talo  a  Pkisoa. 

Completo  Woffhs,  3  toIs Opie,  Mrs.  JmeUa 13tf-87 

Vol  I. 

MadelfaM.  The  Black  Velrel  Felbne. 

Adeline  Mowferny;  or,  the  Molhat  and  The  Death  Bed. 

Dnof  hter.  The  FaahionoMe  WUW,  oad  Ui 


TALS»«^IOTSMDX  UBADINO. 


CVimplete  works  (centmiMd) .Qpte,  Mn.  AnUHa 
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Ubmy  No. 


The  Mocliar  and  floA. 

IjOVo  and  Dhqt. 

Ttae  Soldier**  metam. 

Bracber  end  flitter. 

'I'jie  Keveofe* 
Vol.  II. 

TWlet«rEeBl.Llfe. 

Ladjr  Aaoe  aad  Lady  Jane 

Aostia  and  his  Wife. 

The  M yMerfcHM  Straoffer. 

Appearanoe  is  agaloit  lier. 

VBle«llae*s  five. 

NewTaleiL 

Mn.  Arllogton;  or,  AH  if  not  Gold  that 
gllnara. 
▼el.  HI.. 


Teener. 
A  M^ 


A  W(NBaB*s  Love. 

A  Wife's  Doty,  a  ceatihuatloa  of 

WiNaaa't  Love. 
TIm  Two  float. 
The  Oppotlte  Neighbor. 
Love,  fiytierjr,  aad  SoptiaiUleii. 


The  Uncle  and  Nephew, 
llufder  wtil  oat. 
The  Orphan. 
The  Father  and  Danghter. 
Happy  Facet,  or 
flirlilthneti 


Propotait  of  ManfeiB. 

While  Uet. 

Henrv  Woodvllle. 

Thevnakerand  tbo  Toung  Man  oTthft 

Wnrid. 
A  Tkle  oTTrlait,  told  le  ay 
The  Keflaa  Boy. 
The  WelcooM  Hoae,  or  the  BalL 


After  the  Batt;  «r,  the  Two  Wk 

WUiiaoML 
Falte  or  Trae ;  or  the  Jowney  to 


The  Oonfeeriooe  of  aa  Odd-Tenperad 

Man. 
IDnttiatlotta  of  Lying,  Inall  iti  branchei. 


Percy  Anecdoted Percy,  SkoUo  mmd  Rmbtu. 

The  Jordaofl  of  Onuige,  and  the  Old  Maidi  of 

Balmogy JHdbM,  jindrtw 

Telee Pdc,  Edgar  J 

PMvineial  Sketehes 

Talee  lor  ChiUren SekmiiU 

Waverly  Novels,  27  yob ^ .^eott.  Sir  Waiter 

Veu  I.  Waveily. 

S.  Guy  Maan«ittg. 

3.  Anttoaaiy. 

4.  RobRny. 

5.  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mortally. 
a-HeartofMldLolMan. 
7.  Bride  of  LaaMmocr. 
&  Ivaahoe. 
9l  Mooatteiy. 

10.  The  Abbot. 

11.  KeoUwoffth. 
It.  ThePtnue. 

13.  FoitanetofNM. 

14.  P#veillef  the  Peak. 

RipeLedie,  2  vole. Bedgwuk,  Jfut  C.  JT. 

Wigwam  and  Cabtn,  2  vob SimmBy  W.  Oiiimore. 

Mayflower fitMM,  Jfri .  JET.  B»,, » 

The  Pilgriiiid  of  Wdkingfaam, Siriddamd,  Jgnts . . . 

GulliYer's  TravelB ; . . .  Swift^  JamailuM 

YaattyFair ...Tluuiera^,  IT.  JT.  .. 

Diazy  of  a  I«ate  Phyncian,  Passages  from  ....  Wamm,  Sammtl  .... 

The  Merehant's  Clerk ''  "       .... 

A  Ooasip's  Story,  and  A  Legendary  Tale  ....  ITett,  JTn  

Tiles,  2Fals. ...ZfdbMpc,  Jokm  H.  D. 


7« 

22 
292 

22 
1996-97 
1173-99 


▼oL.  18.  Qaentin  Durward. 
10.  St  BoaMa*t  WelL 

17.  Red  OaantieL 

18.  Tilet  of  the  Cnuaden. 
It.  Woodttoek. 

90.  Chroniciet  of  the  Canoogsle. 
21.  Bt  Valenthie*t  D«y. 
tt  AnneofOlertteln. 
SI.  Coont  Robert  of  Paili. 
94.  Cattle 
fS.  Tklet  of  a  i 
2t.  "  «         M      " 

97.  ••  "         Jd       • 


727-28 

306-07 

530 

22 

780 

2076 

23 

23 

23 

281-82 


XXVI.  Juvenile  Reading. 


JtrrenQe  Biography — 
MaryQneen  of  llcott 
Aleiaader  the  Oieat 
Chariot  the  PIftt. 
Hannibal. 


Jtaaa  on  a  farm,  Summer 
**  "     Winter . 


JbboUy  Jaiub 

Chariot  the  fleeood. 
Alfred  the  Great 
Richard  the  Thiid. 
Joliut 


1712-22 


M 
CC 
II 


tt 
tt 
II 


•  • 


801 
802 
803 
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It 
It 
II 
It 
II 
u 
II 


II 

It 


tl 
u 


14 
II 


Jonas  a  Judge jihbott,  Jacob 

Lucy^tories " 

"    Coovenatioiif " 

•*     AtSuidy " 

"  Play 

"     Mountains 

"     Sea-Shore 

Maroo  Paul's  Adventures  in " 

VernmaL  SoriMflsM.  Boww. 

FofMtsofMttiiM.  NflwVoik.  KrieCusl. 

RoUo  Books.  14  vols. '^  ^     

Wtlk.  VaeatloB.  WaMr. 

RMd.  Mywtta.  Air. 

Wurk.  •      ExporinMBt.  Firs 

Pliijr.  Travrlc  Bkj. 

Behool.  ConwpoaiaiMe. 

The  Amiable  Louisa "    .      "     

Evenings  at  Home jiUxn^  amd  BarhauUj  J&t. 

Juvenile  Budget  opened 

"  "     reopened 

Elizabeth  Benton JhUn,  T. 

Wonderful  Stories  for  Children,  2  vols jindenoHy  Han$ 

Tired  of  Housekeeping Artkmr^  T.  8 

Looking-glass  for  Uie  Mind JSerginii,  if. 

Chad's  Friend "  

Stories  about  Instinct Bingley^  Thomuu 

Tales  about  Travelers "  "      

Juvenile  Companion,  Biographical  Anecdotes  .  Blake,  J.  L 

Isabel,  or  the  Trials  of  tlM  Heart 

Farmer's  Daughter Cameron,  Mn 

Suffer   and  be  strong,  or   A    Year  tdth  the 

Franklins Cote,  Jfift 

Children  of  the  Bible— poems CatMn$y  Mut  JVancss  if. 

"  «     Forest 

Early  Friendships Copley,  Mn.  Eitiur 

Poplar  Grove "  "      

Toung  Sailor Dana,  Mr$ 

Sanford  and  Merton Day,  Thomas 

Robinson  Crusoe De/oe,  Damiel 

Pickwick  Club Dickefu,  Charleo 

Tales  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry Duncan,  Jlev.  Homy,  ^c. 

Moral  Tales,  2  vob.. EdgetDorth,  Mn.  ifaria  . . 

Popular  Tales,  2  voU "  "     .. 

Rosamond "  "     .. 

Harry  and  Lucy,  2  vols ^  '^     . . 

Frank » «  "     .. 

Alice  Benden,  &o EHxabetk,  CkaHotte 

Passing  Thoughts "  "         

Simpleflower "  "         

Helen  Fleetwood •*  **         

Tales  and  Illustrations ''  ^         

Female  Martyrs "  **         

Judah'eLion "  "         

JudaaCapta.., «  "         

Conformity,  and  Convent  Bell **  ^         ••••• 

The  Flower  of  Innocence  **  "         ..... 

Principalities  and  Powers ^  **         

Peiaooal  Recollections ■*  **         


LAnryH^ 
804 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
795-^800 

1019^2 


917 

7a 

1724 

1725 

621 

835-36 

946 

952 

1727 

829 

828 

616 

614 

981 

609 
926 
919 
958 


620 

551 

1651 

1788 

842 

577-78 

1738-39 

576 

1740-41 

1742 

807 

808 

809 

810 

811 

812 

813 

814 

81$ 

816 

817 

818 
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UhniyN*. 

Leltan  fipoB  IrdaBd EUsuAak,  dorAKte 819 

TheRookite "             "         820 

PhUip  and  his  Gkurden ''             ''         821 

FJond  Biography "             "         822 

Uram ;  and  Osrio ''             "         823 

Chuich  in  aU  Agea "             "         824 

SiegeofDerry "             "         825 

Laoe-Rnniiera  ..; ''             *'         850 

Pin^Headers "             "         851 

Dangers  of  Dining  oat £Uu,  Mra.  Sarah 964 

First  Impressions "                 "      965 

Minister's  Family *'                 ''    984 

SomerviUe  HaU EUu,  Mr$,  Sarah 945 

Temper  and  Temperament "                "      605 

My  Early  Days Fergtuouj  Walter 1996 

Flowers  of  Fable  FoUen^  CharU$  K. 604 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  with  an  Explan. 

and  Hist.  Intr.,  by  G.  M.  Bassey,  3  vols Foster,  Rev.  Edward,  trmu.  1200-02 

Philip  Randolph Cftrtrmde^  Mary 977 

The  Toong  Student— Ralph  and  Yiotor,  3  vols.  Ouuot,  Madame 991-93 

Famous  Histories  of  Gammer  Gorton 744 

Pleasant  Stories  and  Ballads         "       745 

Keeping  House,  and  House  Keeping HaU,  Mrs,  S.  J. 626 

Deeision HoJIand,  Mra 943 

Energy "         "     944 

Son  of  a  Genius "         "     341 

The  Young  Cnisoe "         "     543 

AHee  Franklin Howitt,  Mary 961 

The  Clock  Maker "          "     974 

The  Favorite  Scholar "          " 837 

Hope  on,  Hope  Ever "         "     963 

Little  Coin,  Much  Care,  How  poor  people  live      *'         "    948 

Love  and  Money— an  Every-day  Tale "          "     994 

My  own  Story— antobiography  of  a  child "         "     970 

Pietore  and  Verse  Book,  for  chikbren "         "     786 

Soiwing  and  Reaping "         "    958 

Strive  and  Thrive "          "     960 

The  Two  Apprentices "         *'     '...  983 

Which  is  the  Wiser? "         "     957 

Who  shall  be  Greatest? "         '<    568 

ti              »i              »t                                      ^       ^                   i(            u                  A^g 

Woric  and  Wages,  How  poor  people  live "         ^*    947 

The  Orhaments  Discovered :Hugh$,  Mary 377 

The  Cousins MackkUmh,  Miu  M.  J.  ..  612 

Conquest  and  Self-Conquest "                 ''  533 

Pr«i8e  and  Principle "                 "  607 

Two  Lives, or  To  Seem  and  To  Be '^                 "          ..  738 

Woman  an  Enigma "                 *'          ..  ^'554 

The  Watchmaker  and  his  Family Malan,  Rev.  C, 918 

Masterman  Ready,  3  vols Marryatt,  Capl.  F. 966-68 

Settlers  in  Canada,  2  vob "            ''      975-76 

The  Crofton  Boys MarHnemt,  Miu  Harriet. .  978 

Morals  and  Manners,  or  How  to  Observe "                 '*  1354 

Peasant  and  Prince "                 "  956 

Boy's  Season  Books Mitter 1886-89 

All  for  the  Bert More,  Mr$.  Hamaah 918 
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Domestie  Talas Jferr,  Mr§.  Hatmak '979 

RnralTalM "  "  980 

Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain ; *'  ''  916 

Pass  in  Boots 794 

Robert  Ramble's  City  and  Country  Scenes 827 

Old  Continental PamUtinf,  J.  K. 

Annals  oT  the  Poor Riekmaiidf  Jlev.  XcgA  .... 

Twin  Sisters Samdham^  Mn 

Temperance  Tales,  2  vols Sargent^  Lmcimt  M. 1239—40 

Vou  L 

My  MollMr't  OoM  Eioc .  Frtls  Haaall. 

Wild  IHck  and  OoodXittls  loMa.  Johooy  Bodsw,  Che  BlacSUsMh 

lamaftald  iheraliaGod.  leed  TIim  Mid  BurfVBt. 

A  Beettrtan  Udng .  Ad  IrWi  Hasft. 

.    Oraoy  BAifeor  Well  EimmwIi  for  the  Valgafc 

Rlfht  Oppoatia.  Maaey  La  fiaioa. 

Vol.  II. 

Klfty  OraflflB.  Aa  a  Medldiie 

The  Cooper  and  the  Cttriar  Thefropheit!— WberesMthagfY 

The  Binge  Ooach.  Maiiarat**  Bildal. 

The  Ufe-Pieeanrer.  Tanpefaaee  MeetlBf  tai  TaOeilowB 

Tales  for  Children Bdmidi^  C 1996-7 

Facts  and  Fancies 

Home BedgmUk^  Mm  C.  if.....  1694 

Live  and  Let  Live **                '^        ....  361 

Love  Token  for  Children *^                "        648 

Means  and  Ends,  or  Self-Training "                 ^*         ....  645 

Morals  of  Manners "  "         •  • . . 

Poor  Rich  Man,  and  Rich  Poor  Man ,..        "                 "         ....  636 

Stories  for  Yoang  Persons "                 ^        ....  473 

Little  Heniy SAsneosrf,  Jfrs 917 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  2  vols 337-88 

Display Tbylsr,  Mim  Jmm$ 1007 

Morals  and  Manners,  Poems  for  the  Tomif. . .       **            ^        .......  1004 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds "            '*        1003 

Sit  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  Shipwreoki 

and  Discoveries ^            "        539 

Leading  Strings  to  Knowledge ^ IWwmtr,  Jfrv 826 

TheRobins "         **      806 

The  Crock  of  Gold TtifP^t  M.  F. 271 

The  Twins;  and  The  Heart *•         "     284 

Twin  Brothers 556 

Wealth  and  Worth,  or  Which  makes  the  Manf 541 

The  Wfll  and  the  Way,  or  What^sto  be  Done? 536 

The  Widow's  Son  918 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Soottiah  IMt WOmt^  Jokm 841 

The  Goldmaker*s  Village .ZidUMs,  H, 962 


(Vader  thi,a  Head  are  arraiifed  only  anoh  Talee  aa  aie  adapted  pemdiaity  to  Jweaile 
Beadera.  Bat  the  Seleotion  fa  aeeeeaarily  imperfMSt ;  far  aMay  of  theea  Tales  althoogh 
appropriate  lo  Childraa  aad  Yonth,  art  eqaally  iateieatinf  to  adalta,  while  aiaay  of  tboea 
arranged  aader  the  prooMdiof  head  of  TALsa,  etc,  aie  veiy  welllttted  fbr  Jnveaile  Read- 
iag.  Beatdet  theae  IVlea,  and  in  proferenoe  to  them,  nuuiy  of  the  leorka  of  Scieaea, 
under  the  preriona  Heada,  era  adapted  to  Yooaf  Perioai,  aa  wall  aa  »  kufe  naaiher  of 
the  Biofrapbieal  aad  HiaHnrieal  worka  of  the  Library.) 

(Under  thia  and  the  forvMr  heed  a  few  Tales  are  iaeerted  which  woeld  not  havt 
heen  pnrehaaed  aa  aeperale  poMioations.  Beinff  bound  np  aa  a  anall  part  of  eosse 
eo^prshenslve  Tolamea  with  other  ralnable  wotka,they  eonld  not  have  lieea  lejected, 
vnleas  the  other  worka  had  been  rejeeied  whh  then.  Beiof  thaa  aetoaHy  m  the  Liktaiy 
aeossdiBfly  ealarad  upoa  the  Gatolofiie.} 
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XXVII.  GOLLBCTAKSA. 

Library  No. 

Conmum  School  Libraiy,  lot  Series,  25  yols. .  .jippUton^  D,  ^  Co 945-969 

"             "            "      2d      "      25yob.  ..               "               970-994 

BridgewaterTreatiflee^S  Yok 55-62 

Libnry,  of  Choice  Litermtnre,  2  toIs Carey,  E,  L 20-21 

Informatioii  for  the  People,  2  vols Ckanittrt^  Wm,  ^  RtAert .  1383-84 

MisoeUanj  of  Uaefol  aiid  Entertaining  Tracts, 

20  vols Chttmben,  R 1120-39 

Compendium  of  English  Literatare Cleveland 1845 

Lihraiy,  Parley's  Cabinet,  20  vote Goodrich,  8.  0 883-902 

*'       Family  Cbssaoal,  (selected)  29  ^ds.  .  .Harptr  ^  Brothers 1552-80 

"       District  School,  295  Tola "               ''        334-628 
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Cbamnng  (Edward  T.).  Life  of  William  EUery 408 

(W.  E.),  SelfCultare  for  Young  Men 853 

"         Complete  Works,  6  vols 1655-60 

(W.  H.),  Life.and  Correapratdanoa  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Channlng 1948-^ 
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Chaptal  (If.  1e  Gampte  de),  Chemiitey  apidied  to  Agrioaltura  ..« ««...^  '  iud 

Chatterton  (T.),  Poema • 657 

ChMcer  (O.),  Ppenu -..— nt 

Che«v«r  (Geocge  B.),  Moant  Blanc... « 819 

**               "           Jungfraa « '    a«f 

Cbi]d(Mn.L.  Maria),  LUe  of  Madame  deSuel 751 

"                 •*                    M              »           Roland 751 

-                "              BiograpfarofGoodWiTea \.SS.\\\  75t 

Child  (Mn.  L.Maria),  Frugal  Hoaaewife van 

**             Motber'aBook 1351 

Children  of  the  Forest 919 

Chonlea  (&ev.  John  O^  ed.),  Neal'i  HUtoiy  of  the  Paritaaa 13M-97 

Cicero  (Marcaa  Tallioa),  Oratiooa,  Offices,  and  Essays  ««, .  1SS7-S9 

Life  oC  in  the  Classical  Librvy U»7 

Clappeitoo  (HQgb)«  Tfkvels  in  Africa  « .<^.«<^ 35] 

Clarke  (Edward  Daniel),  Travels  in  Eossia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey 119-49 

*'                  **                       **          Greece,  Sf^pt,  and  the  Holy  Land 181-96 

"                  **                       **          Scandinavia,  Norway,  Denmarit,  and  Sweden  197-99 

(William),  Pompeii,  in  Library  of  Entertaining  iLnowledge 1066-67 

Clater  (H.)  and  (W.  Yooatt),  The  Cattle  Doctor 1S40 

Cleveland  (Henry  tL),  Life  of  Henry  Hudson 419 

Cobb  (L.),  Corporal  PanisbmeDts  .  ...^•«... 1771 

Cobbett  (W.),  The  American  Gardener 939 

Cock  (M.  K.),  The  American  Poultry  Book 56i 

Cockman  (Thomas),  Translatkm  of  Cicero's  Offices 15S6 

Coleridge  (Bamael  Taybr),  Aids  to  Eeflection U64 

Poetical  Woriks 787'7i9 

Collins  (William),  Poems 651 

Oolman  (George),  Translation  of  Terence 679 

Life  of                  -       672 

Colton  (B«v.  C.  C).  Laooo 869-670 

**     (G.  H.  ed.).  Orators  of  France 1999 

"     (Calvin),  Pablic  Economy 1911 

Colnmbos  (Christopher),  and  his  Companions^  Voyages  of. 939 

Combe  (Andrew),  Principles  of  Phvsiology 349 

"      (Geoixe),  Constitution  of  Man SS3 

Congreve  (William),  Translation  of  Ovid 1557-66 

Constitation  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  State*  .../ 749 

******                      **                      **               ....................  164* 

Cook  (Mrs.  Harriet  B-),  Bcriptnre  Animals l.I."  111^11111111  999 

Cooley  (Arnold  J.),  Cycbpedia  of  6000  Practical  AeceipU 103 

"      iT.  M.),  Life  of  L.  Haynes 17n 

Cooper  (J.  Fenoimore),  The  American  Democrat 740 

••                  ••             Lionel  Linouin "..I"  739 

••                  ••             Naval  History 1  909 

^      ,-      .       .^?f*®'".2^  **  Americana,  by  a  Travelmg  BaobeJor  11"!  1949-«> 

(Hon.  Maonoe  AshleyL  Traoslatioo  of  Xenopbon's  Cyropedia 5S1 

Copley  (Mrs.  Esther),  Eariy  Friendships ,„  9S9 

••                  -           Poplar  Grove lll.lllllllliril  966 

Cormack  (Rev.  John),  Lire  of  Abp.  Fenelon 489 

Cormeoin  (Trinon,  Viscount  de)  Orators  of  France 1.  1999 

Cotton  (Charles,  and  Isaak  Walton),  Complete  Angler 111..  1076 

Courier  (P.  L.),  Eluge  on  George  L.  le  C.  Buffian Ill  990 

Cousin  (Victorj,  Primary  Instruction  in  Prussia 1.11.11  1746 

Cowley  (AJ,  Poems 11. .111111  634 

Cowper  (William),  Poems .'.1... 11111111"  664 

"               ••         Letters "'.'/.llll  1790 

Com  (Francis  A.),  Lifeof  Philq»  Melanothoa .«. 1.111111111  1393 

Coxe  (B«v.  William),  History  of  the  Honse  of  Austria 1519-14 

Crabbe  IG.).  English  Synonyms  Explained 1665 

"       (Aev.  George).  Life  of  his  Father,  the  Hev.  Geoige  Crabbe 1918 

Craiff  (Edward),  Memoirs  of  Blaise  Pascal 1390 

Craik  (George  L.),  History  of  the  British  Commerce 6S» 

"               "           Life  and  Writings  of  Lord  BaoDo 847-849 

••  ••  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties 386.38» 

"  ••  '•  ••  ••  M         ^  1945-46 

Criohtan  (Andrew),  History  of  Arabia llllllllllllllllllll  lCSl-39 

••  "  and  Henry  Wheaton,  History  of  Scandmavia. 1.1.1111.497-499 

Olroker  (J.  Wilson),  Jobnsoniana 1116 

ed.  BoawaU'a  Lift  of  Samael  Jofanaaa.  -lllllllllllllllllll  173-174 
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Campbell  (Chtrtei),  Hirtwy  of  Virginia 1847 

Carey  IE.  L.).  Librwy  of  Choice  ReaJing «0-«l 

Cajia  (Lewia).  HitConcal  Difooarae  OB  the  West 2099 

Caawell  (Oliver :  bora  deaf;  dumb,  and  blind),  Memoin  oC  by  Dr.  Hw\«  t- ^      1934 

Chateaubriand  (F,  A.),  Oenioa  of  Cbriitianity 1846 

GoUinfnvood  (O.  L.  M .)«  Selectioni  fttna  Correapondeuce.  with  a  Memoir 1966 

Croly  (George),  Tales  of  the  Great  dt.  Bernard 29 

Cropper  (Jamea,  fd.)f  John  Wodman'f  Joornal  and  Writinga 330 

Crowe  (£yi«£Tani).  Hiatory  of  France 474-476 

Coimingham  (Allan),  Distinguiihed  Paintera  and  Scalptort 562-564 

**  **       Life  and  Land  of  Robert  Burns : 1206 

Cnrry  (Rev.  DanieV  «{;),  Soathey'i  Life  of  John  Wesley 1088-89 

Ciuhing  (Lather  8.j,  Manoal  of  Parliamentary  Practice 838 

Cotter  (William),  Life  of  General  Israel  Pntnam 1234 

Cyclopedia,  Penny,  27  vols ^ 26-52 

Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  3  vols.. 1695-W 

Cydopediaof  History 1678 

<^clopedia  of  Political  Knowledge 1944-46 

D 

Dttmpier  (William),  Voyages  andLifeof. 381 

I>a]ia(Mra.),  The  Yoong  Sailor 620 

«*     (James  D.),  Mmeralogy •. 108 

•<     (Richard  H.  Jr.),  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 460 

Dante,  Poems,  translated  by  Carey 673-74 

Barwin  (Charles),  Vgyace  of  a  Natvralist  Aroond  the  World 58»-89 

D'Anbign*  (James  H.  Merle),  History  of  the  Reformation 1104-7 

Davenport  (R.  A.),  Periloaa  Adveatores  by  Land  and  Sea 491 

Davidson  (D.U  Connections  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History 1154-56 

Davies  (Charles),  Series  of  Mathematical  Text  Books 1803-19 

Davis  (Emerson),  The  Teacher  Taught 1345 

••     (SirJohnF.),  History  of  China  and  the  Chinese 362-63 

•»  ••  "  "  •*  " 1039-40 

Davy  (Sir  Hnmphrey),  Organisation,  Scractare,  dus.,  of  Plants 423 

«               *•               Consolations  in  Travol 173> 

Day  (Thomas),  Sanfbrd  and  MeitOD 551 

DefiM  (Daniel),  Robinson  Crusoe 1661 

Degerando  (Baron  J.  M.),  Self-Education,  or  Moral  Progress 177« 

De&uae  (J.  P.  F.),  Animal  Magnetism 1283 

De  Lolme  (J.  L.),  The  Constinition  of  England,  edited  by  H.  J.  Stephens 1703-4 

Demosthenes — Orationa,  translated  by  Leland 569^70 

Dendy  (Walter  C),  Philosophy  of  Mystery 581 

Denham  (Dixon),  Travela  in  Africa ,.  351 

Dewey  (Orville),  Old  World  and  the  New 1785-86 

••             ••        Discourses  on  Commerce 1787 

Dick  (Thomas),  Christian  Fhiloaopher 1372 

••            **        Mental  Illumination  or  Improvement  of  Society 371 

M  *t  M  U  U  ••  ....__..  1391 

••  ••  Phibsophy  of  Religion l/.y.llll.lllV.l  1373 

••  "  Practical  Astronomy 583 

»  "  Scenery  of  the  Heavens : 357 

«*  "  Sidereal  Heavens 49% 

District  School  Library  (Harper's) 334-628 

Diz  (Miss  D.),  Reports  on  Insanity  and  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  United  Statea 1784 

Disraeli  (Isaac  C),  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  Literary  Character 1382 

Doane  (Bp.  G.  W.  ed.).  Woman's  Mission 881 

Dickens  (Charlea),  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club 1888 

Dodd  ((George),  British  ManafiMstnres,  6  vols 995-1000 

••            •*        Days  at  the  Factoriea 1334 

Doddridge  (PhiUp),  Rue  and  PnMreaa  of  Religion  in  die  Soul 1.  929 

Doubourg  (Rev.  J.  Haen),  Life  of  Abp.  Cheverus 1237 

Downing  (A.  J.),  Cottage  Residences 150 

"            -      Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 1336 

M            •«      Landscape  Gardenfaig  and  Rural  Architecture 145 

*•            •<  ed,  Mrs.  Loudon's  L  adies'  Companion  to  the  Ftower  Garden  ..:...  1496 

Dnke  (Sir  Francis),  Vovagea  and  Life  or. 881 

••     (Samuel  G.).  Book  of  the  Indiana— Historical  and  Bbgraphical 1473 

(J.  W.),  Text  Book  on  Ohemistiy 1830 

"       Rataral  Fhi]9Bopfay - liU 
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Dninmond  (Sir  William),  Tranilfttion  of  Perms 15Yf 

Dryden  (John),  TnuuUtion  of  Ovid.  withoUiera 1567-«8 

"       Complete  Works 1843-84 

Dner  (W.  A.),  Constitotional  JvriBpradeoce S65 

DoDcan  (Hemy),  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  4  volomes.— Winter,  Spring, 

Bammer,  Aotamn •  1286-W 

•*  «*        (with  others),  Tales  of  the  Scottish  Peaaantiy S42 

**       (James),  Introdaction  to  Kntomology 719 

••  "        Beetles 713 

••  ••       Forei^  Batterflies 7W 

"  "  "        Moths  715 

**.  «       British  Bnttorflies 717 

•*  "  "     Moths 718 

M        (Wm.),  Translation  of  Cesar's  Commentaries ISSS-M 

*      "  "  "  Cicero's  Orations 1557-58 

Donham  (S.  A.),  History  of  Spain  and  Portoffal,  9  vols M4-S8 

Donlap  (WiUiam),       "        New  York 3»-« 

Donn  (Heniy),  School  Teacher's  Manual 1247 

Dnrbin  (John  P.),  Travels  on  the  Continent  of  Barope 133»-48 

**  **      in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor 1341-49 

Dorfee  (Hon.  Job),  Historical  Disooarse 1617-18 

Works,  with  a  Life 1844 

Dwigbt(B«T.E.W.),  Memoir  of  Henry  Obookiah 891 

Francis,  and  S  8.  Randall,  ad.].  N.  Y.  District  School  Joomal,  1844-45..  949 

M.  AJ.  Ancient  BIythology l«70 

N.),  Lives  of  the  mgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  U.  8.  494 

Theodore,  Jr.),  Histoiy  of  Coonectioot ...  479 

(Timothy).  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York 139-35 

Pymood  (Jonathan),  Essays  on  Morali^....«. 1987 


Eames  (Mrs.  J.),  Budget  of  Letters— Travels  in  Europe 1318 

Sastbom  (J.  W.).  Yamoyden : 1968 

Bdgeworth  (Mana),  Moral  Tales 577-78 

"        Popular  Tales 1838-39 

"  «        Rosamond 576 

"  "        HarryandLacy 184fr-41 

•*  "        Frank 1849 

Edwards  (Prot  B.  B.).  Biography  of  Self-Tanght  Men,  vol.  1 761 

"      (J.),  Essay  on  the  Will 1843 

Bgjrptian  Antiquities — British  Museum — ^in  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  1059-60 

Elgin  and  Phigaleian  Marbles— in  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge 1079-73 

Ehsibeth,  Charbtte  (Mrs.  Tonna),  Works,  with  Memoir 807-95 

"  850-51 

EIlet(Mrs.),  Rambles  in  the  Coantry , 1798 

Elliot  (Rev.  C.  B.),  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey 1315-16 

Ellis  (George  E.),  Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson «  390 

••  "  ••      John  Mason _  317 

•*  "  "      William  Penn 396 

**     (Sir  Henry),  The  Townlev  Gallery  of  Classic  Sculpture  in  the  British  Mn- 

seum — in  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge 1053-^54 

*•     (Mn.  Sarah),  Temper  and  Temperament 603 

"  "  Somerville  Hall 945 

**  "  Dangers  of  Dining  Out 964 

•  •  First  Impressions 983 

*•  *•  Minister's  Family .  984 

••  ••  Daughters  of  England 1941 

•*  "  Mothers  «  1949 

•*  "  W^omen  "  s. 1943 

"  «  Prevention  Better  than  Cure 1996 

•*     (Rev.  Wm.J,  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary  Annual,  for  1835 1379 

Elton  (Romeo),  Lives  of  Jonathaa  Maxey  and  other  Presidenta  of  Brown  Univ.,  doB.        1401 

*•  "        ed.  Miscellanies  of  President  Maxcy,  Ac 1401 

-  M  »  Callender'sEariy  History  of  Rhode  Island 197 

Embury  (Mrs.),  Pictures  of  Early  Life 1791 

BmenoB  (George  B.),  Address  on  Common  Schools  at  Bridgewater,  Mass 1615 

Lecture  on  Moral  Bducatioa 1607 

Report  on  Boston  Common  Schools*  for  1647 1816 

The  Schoohnastei^Part.  II.  of  School  and  Schoolmaster..        1908 
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fimenon  [Oeorg^ti  B.),  Trees  of  Muiacbaietti »...^ «.  1799 

**       (QuQirerneur,  edx  American  Farmer's  Bncydopedia,  JohniOD's 139 

Bmory  (L.),  Eeporton  Califamia  and  Oregon ^ .....•».•..  1792 

Emmet  (Robert),  Life  of. 858 

Sncyclonedia  Americaoa *-*9 

Bnnea  ( W.),  History  of  Civilisation  and  Christianisation  in  Sooth  Africa. . . .  ^ . ..  1370 

..         .4  '         u                    ••                               "                            "            137« 

**         "     Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Polynesia « 137S 

Enkine  (T.).  Speeches 1837 

Enler  (Leonard),  Letters  on  Philosophy 366-67 

Eoripides— iTragedies.  translated  by  Potter 1569-64 

Evans  (Rev.  Robert  W.),  The  Church  of  God 1370 

••                    ••               Rectory  of  Valehead 1373 

"      (O.lJiniwriffbU'  and  Millers'  Guide..! 1774 

**  I  (8.  w.  O.),  Classic  and  Connoisenr  in  Italy 1779-81 

Ifivelyn  (John),  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Godolphin 1979 

Everest  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Poets  of  Connecticnt  (44).  Lives  of. 185 

*•            "     Selections  from 185 

BrereCt  (Alex.  H.),  Life  of  Joseph  Warren 413 

"                "             "       Patrick  Henry : 315 

••       (Edward),        "      John  Stark 403 

"               ■*         Orations  and  Lectures,  on  Various  oocaskma 1794 

Ewbank  (Thomas),  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics  • 84 


FAber  (George  Stanley),  The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity 137* 

Factory  Girls  of  Lowell— Mind  Among  the  Spindles— Literary  Collections 750 

Fairhoime  (George),  Geology  of  Scripture ^ 1371 

Family  Instractor^a  Manual  of  the  Relative  Duties 471 

Fnmham  (Mrs.  Slisabetb),  Prairie  Land 590 

**        (Thomas  J.),  Travels  in  California,  &o 719 

Farrar  (Mrs.  John),  Life  of  John  Howard ^ 879 

Federalist — By  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison 71 

Feiton  (Prof.  Cornelius  C),  Life  of  William  Eaton 411 

Female  PoeU  of  England 1957 

"           ••         GreatBritain 1958 

Females,  Distinguished.— (See,  in  Catal.  qf  SubfteU,  Bioorapht,  FxmaLx) 694 

Fenekm  (F.  de  B.  de  L.  Abp.),  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philoeopben 489 

"                       "                    Pious  Thoughts 1758 

•«  •*  Telemaohns 1736-37 

••                       •«                   Life  of;  by  Cormack 489 

••                        !•                             "        Butler 1776 

Fergus  (Rev.  Henfy),  Testimony  of  Nature  and  Revelation  to  the  Being;  Petfeo- 

tions,  and  Government  of  God 1370 

Ferguson  (Adam),  Roman  Repablic,  History  of. 547 

"         (Walt«jr),  My  Early  Days 1998 

Fessenden  (G.  M.),  History  of  Warren,  R.  1 8^5 

"           (T.  G.),  The  Complete  Fanner 153g 

•*               tt         M    New  American  Gardener 1541 

Fisk  (Wilbur),  Travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe S03 

"           *«        Life  oC  by  Prof.  Holdricb 1790 

Fbke  (N.  W.).  Manual  of  Classical  Literature 5 

Fleetwood  (John),  Life  of  Christ  and  hu  Apostles,  EvaageUsts,  and  Martyrs  ....  1499 

Fletcher  (James),  Histoiy  of  Poland 515 

FHnt  (Rev.  Timothy),  Joaraal  from  Red  River  to  Washite 29 

Florian  (Jean  P.  C.  de),  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain OiO 

FoUen  (Charles,  c/J.),  Flowers  of  Fable 604 

•*      (Mrs.),  Selections  bv,  from  Fenelon 1758 

Ford  (Richani),  The  Spaniards  and  their  Country 1635 

Foniter,  (J.)  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  or  England.... 181 

Foster  (Andrewj  and  (C.  E.  Lestor),  Life  and  Vovages  of  Araeriooj  Veepocius ..  180 

•*      (Rev.  Edward),  Translation  of  Arabi an  Nights*  Enteitamment. 1900-9 

"      (John),  G|pry  of  the  Age 1373 

••          *•      Decision  of  Character ^. 1836 

"          «      Popular  Ignorance '_.  873 

FoequA  (Baron  de  La  Motte),  Theodolf  the  Icelander 31ft*13 

"                        "                  Undine  and  Sintram 257 

Fourier  (Charies),  Popular  View  of  his  Writings,  by  Godwin 1901 

«              M        ExiWinatkm  oi;  hy  Rtytoond,  ke 1959 
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Lfltarvlto. 

Fowle  {WiUiam  B.).  Tlia  Teachcfi  Institute *13»r 

Fox  (George),  Life  of,  &c »^0 

Francia  (Gonvers),  Life  of  Kev.  John  Eliot W7 

•*               "               "      SebMtianRale - »1 

(G.  H.).  Oraton  of  the  Aire ^ «» 

"        (Rev.  P.),  Translation  of  Horace 1565-6» 

FranckllQ  (ThomaB),  Tranilation  of  Sophoclc# 1361 

Franklin  (Benjamin),  Selections  from  his  Worksi  with  Antobicwraphy 3B4-85 

"                  "            Complete  Works  (Sparks'  edition),  10  vols 1430-39 

Fraser  (James  Baillie),  History  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria 534 

'•                  *«                       **        Persia.  incladhicAfFii^hamstan  and  BekiodiistaD  &SO 

Fremont  (J.  C),  Exploring  Expedition  to  Uie  Rocky  Moantains f^^ 

-             "       Report  on  California * 17»3 

Fresnoy  (Charles  Alphonse  da),  Art  of  Painting 14S4 

Froissart  (Sir  John),  Chnmicles  of  £ ngUnd,  France,  Spain,  dec < S4 

Frost  (John),  Beaatiea  of  French  Histoiy 019 

M        »                M           English      "       - €11 

**         "        Heroines  of  the  Revolotion - 165S 

"        "        Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States «14*15 

Fnits  Used  in  Domestic  Economy^n  the  Libraiy  of  Ent.  Knowledge «  lOSO 

Fry  (Mrs.),  Life  and  Lettera 19S9 

Fverbach  (Anselm  R.  Von),  Remarkable  Criminal  Trials  fai  Germany ««««  587 

Fuller  (Andrew^,  Memoir  of  Sanrael  Pearce «.^ 1393 

**      (MissS.  M.)*  Summer  on  tho  Western  Lakes li9B 

Fnseli  (Henry),  Lectores  on  Painting • 174S 

G 

Gallandet  (Rev.  T.  H.),  Child's  Book  oo  Repentance « 910 

"                  ••                ••          *•     ontheSoal - 1987 

"                  •♦                •*          ♦•     of  the  Sabbath 914 

•«                  **            ClassBook of  Natoral  Thedogv 840 

•«                 -           YoQth'a  Claas-Book  of  Natoral  Geology 911 

**^  "  Scripture  Biography,  8  vols « 903-0,994 

Gait  (John).  Life  of  CardiniU  Wobey 1530 

Gammell  (Pny£  William),  Historical  Disouarse 1619 

Life  of  Roger  Williams 319 

«                      "     SamaelWard - 3« 

Gammer  Gorton's  Ballads  for  Children « 745 

"             ••        Famous  Histories - «  744 

Gardiner  (Capt.  AUen),  Joamey  to  the  Zooln  Coontry,  in  Sontb  Africa ...« 1399 

Gardner  (Daniel),  Moral  Law  of  Nations,  and  American  P(^ty 731 

*'      (Charles),  Farmer's  Dictionary ^ «  1670 

••      (D.  P.),^   Medical           •*        1677 

Gay  (John),  Poems « * « 644 

Gaylord  (W.),  and  (L.  Tncker),  American  Haibandry .' 46S-63 

Georgian  Era;  or,  Modem  British  Bii^graphy— about  1500  Memoin 1499-95 

Gertrude  (Mary),  Philip  Randolph 977 

Gibbon  (Edward),  Roman  Empire,  edited  by  Milman 1903-6 

Giilbrd  (William),  Life,  and  Translation  of  Persins 679 

Gilfillan  (G.).  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  and  Sketches  of  Modem  Literature..  1853-^4 
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Rankin  'F.  Harrilon),  Viiit  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1834 99 

'Raymond  (H.  J.),  Review  of  the  Doctrinea  of  Chariea  Foorier 1969 

Ranbml  tRobeit,  Jr.),  Remarki  on  Bdncatioo,  &c 1698 

Reed  (Rev.  Andrew),  Life  of  Martha 'Reed,  Memorial,  kc 1393 

"              "               and  (Jamet  Matheaon),  Viait  to  the  American  Chorcbea  ...  1393 

••     (Rev.  Henry),  Life  of  Joseph  Reed 399 

**              **        ed.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  Hiatoiy 1101 

*•              ••           -  Female  Poets  of  America * 1937 

Reldesel  (Madame),  Lettera,  Joaraal,  andMemoira 1488 

Reli^oaa  Denominations  in  the  U.  S.,  History  of;  by  members  of  the  same ^ 

Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,  Belpriam,  and  a  Comer  of  Italy 1977-78 

Reanie  (John),  Katoral  Hiatory  of  Birds 41! 

••                             **               the  Elephant 391 

*•                             -                LueCts 339-40 

«                           ••               aoadiiipeda 499 

Bemrick  (James),  Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton 881 

"      Robert  Folton 419 

*•      David  RittenhoQM 408 

"      CoontRnmfbrd 319 

Chemistry 409 

Familiar  lllnstratioaa  of  Natmid  PhiloMphy 418 

Natural  Philosophy 599 

Practical  Mechanica 439 

wid  (R«v.  H.  Moseley},  Familiar  Ittaalratiau  of  MochonkB...  388 
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Retrospect,  Tbe :  Autobiographical  Incidentfl  in  the  Life  of  a  late  Britiab  Officer.  864 

BLeyiioldi  (Sir  Joshna),  DiBcoarsei  and  Worka  on  the  Fine  Arte,  with  a  Memoir. .  756-58 

Rhode  Island,  Pablic  Laws  of. 68 

Bichvdson  (Eev.  Merrill),  Address  on  Education 1610 

Itifthincind  (Rot.  Legh),  Annals  of  the  Poor 845 

"                  "            African  Servant 915 

**                  **            Dairyman's  Daughter— Elizabeth  Wallbridge 915 

••                 "            YounrCottager 915 

Bitchie  (Leitoh),  Bossia  and  the  Russians— a  Journey  to  St.  Petersborgh  and  Mos* 

oow,  through  Courland  and  Livonia,  &c 21 

Rivers  (Henry  W.),  Poisons  and  Accidents,  Remedies  for 1359 

*Roads  and  Railroads,  Vehicles,  Ac.  (London) 1346 

Robbins  (Miss  EUsa),  Tales  from  American  History 342-44 

Robert  Ramble's  City  and  Country  Scenes— Juvenile 827 

Roberts  (Emma),  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan,  with  Sketches  of 

Anglo-Indian  Society 20 

"        (William),  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More 1273-74 

Robertson  (William),  Abridged  History  of  America 546 

"                 «                         *•                 Charles  V 552 

"                 "          General  History  of  America 1464 

**  **         View  of  Society  in  Eorope,  from  the  Downfall  of  the  Roman 

E mpire  to  the  B eginmng  of  the  1 6th  Century 1465 

*■                 **         History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany 1 465 

"                 "                   *♦        Scotland 1466 

"                 *'          Historical  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India 1466 

Robin  Hood— a  True  Tale  oC  for  Chiklren 744 

Rolnnson  (Edward),  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 

Petraoa 1388-90 

**        (James  Burton],  Life  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel 1523 

Roget  (Peter  M  .)>  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  &c. — a  B  ridgewater  Treatise  60>61 
Roland  (Madame),  Appeal  to  Posterity  from  the  Atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution   1992-93 

Rollin  (Charles),  Ancient  History,  Greeks,  Persianst  Arabians,  Aic 1 140^47 

RoMoe  (WilUam).  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth 151.V16 

••                      **     Lorenzo  de  Medici 1521 

'*                      **     M.  SimoDde  de  Sismoodi 1527 

Rose  (William),  Translation  of  Sallust 1.554 

Ross  ( )^  Historical  Discourse  at  Newport 203G 

Rowan  (F.  Maclean),  History  of  the  French  Revolution 972-73 

Russell  (Francis  T.).  Juvenile  Speaker 737 

••       (Rev.  Michael),  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 369-70 

'"                  ••             History  of  Barbary  States 470 

"                  "                      "        Nubia  and  Abyssinia .518 

*•                  *«                     •*        Palestine 358 

*•                  *'                     '*        Polynesia 557 

••       (William),  Vocal  Culture 1168 

••              "         New  York  Book 1783 

"              *•         American  Scbw^  Reader 2054-55 

s 

Sabine  (Lorenzo),  Life  of  Comm.  Edward  Preble : 326 

Salle  (Robert),  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi " 2025 

Salkeld  (Joseph),  Grecian  and  Roman  Antiquities 623 

Sallust,  History  of  the  Jngurthine  War,  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 1554 

Salverte  (E us ebeK  Philosophy  of  Magic /.  600-01 

Sandham  (Mrs.),  The  Twin  Sisters .• 962 

Sanfbrd  (Ezekiel).  with  R.  Walsh,  Jr.,  eti.,  British  Poets,  SO  vols 629-78 

Sargeant  (Epes),  American  Adventures  by  Land  and  Sea 486-87 

•*        (Rev.  John),  Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn 783 

M                                «*                                       ««                                    44  1179 

"        (Lucius  M.).  Temperance  Tales ',..[.'..'. 1239-40 

Say  (Jean  Baptiste).  Political  Economy Ill 

Schiller  (Frederick),  Thirty  Years'  War 597 

"          .  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 599 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  Philosophy  o.'  History 1523 

History  of  Literature 1546 

Schmitz  (Leonhard^,  History  of  Rome 1488 

Schombur^'k  (R  H.),  Pishes  of  British  Guiana— Natural  History 708-09 

Soptt  (R.).  Treatise  on  Cotton-Spinning 141 
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Scott  ( Rev.  Thomftft),  Force  of  Troth — aD  Aotobiograpby 1373 

»     (Sir  Walter),  Lettcri  on  Demotiolofy  Mid  Witchcraft 51« 

•  •♦           Lady  of' the  Lake 853 

•  •*           Life  of  Napoleon 1495 

Hiitory  of  Bcortaod 4T7-78 

Waverly  Novell.— 27  vola.  complete 1173-99 

Miacellaneoaa  Proae  Works,  7  vola 1567-93 

Scribner  (J.  M.),  Enrioeer'a  and  Mechanic'!  Companion 1018 

Secret  Societiei  of  roe  Middle  Agea,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  1061 

Sedgwick  (Adam),  Claaiical,  Metaphyaical,  Moral,  and  Natural  Btodiea •  459 

**        (Miaa  Catherine  M.).  Fact!  and  Fancies 1643 

"                           ••                Home 1654 

••                         ••               Hope  Leslie 727-S9 

"                                           Letters  from  Abroad 1394-35 

**                         **               Life  of  Lncretia  Maria  Davidson 409 

"^                      ••                Live  and  Let  Live 361 

••                          ••                Love  Token  for  Children 548 

*•                        «               Means  and  Ends ;  or,  Self-traming  for  Yovng  Women  545 

••                         ••               Morals  of  Mauoeni 1644 

**                         **               Poor  Rich  Man.  and  Rich  Poor  Man 338 

*                         ••               Stories  for  Young  Persons 473 

"        fTheodore),  Pablic  and  Private  Economy 1348-50 

Senr  (Philip  de).  Napoleon's  Expedition  into  Knssia 483-84 

Selby  (John  Prideaax),  Natural  History — Parrots .-...- 698 

Pigeons 697 

Serle  (Ambrose),  Christian  Remembrancer;  or,  Reflections  on  the  Christian 1370 

Sewell  (William),  Histoivof  the  daakers,  with  s  Memoir 1394 

Shakspeare  (William),  Complete  Works,  8  v(^ 85-93 

Sharpe  (Samuel),  History  of  Egypt I..I..IIIII  83 

Shenstone  (William),  Essay  on  Elegy \.V.V.\\  653 

Sherwood  (Mrs.),  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer .J  917 

Sidney  (Rev.  Edwin),  Life  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill 1373 

Siebold  (P.  F.  von),  Histoiy  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.. 483 

Sigoomey  (Mrs.  L.  H.).  Letters  to  Mothers 1301 

"                            ••       Yoang  Ladies 1771 

••                  Essay  on  the  Oenins  of  Mm.  Hemans 1503 

"                   Pleasant  Memories 1885 

•*                   Poems , ^  1885 

SimmsfW.  Oilmore),  Life  of  General  Marion 1333 

••                     "      Captain  John  Smith \  1333 

Chevalier  Bayard 1321 

Wigwam  and  Cabin 306-07 

•                Views  and  Reviews 314 

Silliman  (B.),  Principles  of  Cbemistiy l.."""*"!!!!!.!"  1839 

Simpson  (James),  Popalar  Education \'.\\\ " ""*       *"  1358 

Sismondi  (J.  C.  L.).Crosades  against  theTlbigensei"  in'Uie  VsttT Centm  lari 

History  of  the  Italian  Republics ., 593 

«..         ,,'1.  ^  1.    TT     *^^     Literature  of  South  of  Europe 1537-99 

Skmner  (J.  S.),  On  the  Use  of  Oxen 1^ 

'*      ««{.,  The  Farmer's  Library '.V.'.V". "'  153-51 

"            The  Journal  of  Agriculture....  .'.'.""I  "I.""J"!!iriII"lIirr  137-38 

Small  Books  on  Oreat  Subriects  .r ' -----  j_^^ 

Smart  (C).  Translation  of  Phwdros !I1"1 1566 

Smedley  (Rev.  Edward),  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  hi" FrimM/.r.".!"'. I  1S71 

c.    ......^'\«,    ,,     ^Sketches  of  Venetian  History 366-6? 

Smith  (Adam),  Wealth  of  Nations— Political  Economy. 143-44 

"      (Asa),  Illustrated  School  Asttonomy 1830 

••      (Charles  H.),  Natural  History— Introducdon  to  MunmafiA  '.WV.. 679 

:        ;;          :;        gogs :::::;:  ^sS 

"                *•                     "                Horses 339 

"      (Mms  ex  Life  and  Correspondence  ..                                             *"  lom 

••      (H.  J.),  History  of  Education .*!.!".*"*. .""I W 543 

"      (Horatio).  Festivals,  Games,  dtc.  of  all'  Countries'md  Times'"".ir."riri  610 

"      (Jbsbua  Toulmm),  Northmen  in  New  England 1087 

"      «.         «    «.   «^-»  ^e»«f*>^ey'"  History  of  Roman  Empire V'.J.'.W."  1115 

"      (Rosw«.U),  System  of  Geo^aphy ....."...; loJi 

"      (Rev.  Sidney),  Miscellanies l^-r 

*'      (Rev.  William),  Translation  of  Thocydides  .M ".."."! J. *.".'." .".'.** 1569-70 

Smollett  (Thomas).  History  of  England,  continued  from  Hume 334-39 

BcnerviUe  (Mary),  Connectbn  of  the  Physical  Sciences Illlll""'  593 
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Bchmidt  rO.).  Talei  for  Children 19M-07 

Sonwrville  (Mary),  Pbyiical  Qeograpby 18S6 

Sjqihociea— Tragediet 1561 

Soothey  (aobeTt)»  Life  of  William  Cowper lS9»-93 

»  "       Oliver  Cromwell • 971 

"  "      Lord  Nelaon * 1 * 688 

«  "      JohnWeiley ■ 1086-89 

"  "      HemyKirke  White 790 

**        ed)  Bemaixu  of  Henzy  Kirke  White 790 

Spalding  (WilliamK  Hiatory  of  It^  and  the  Italian  lalanda 536-38 

fiparka  (Jared),  Life  of  Besiiamin  FrankUn 1430 

*•  "       Oovemeor  Morria,  with  Correapondenoe 1440-49 

•«  "       General  Waahington 1967-68 

'*       ed^  American  Biography,  lat  aeriea,  10  vola 403-19 

**  "  •*  2d      "       15     "      •»-—*♦'  315-99 

"     9td„  Writinga  of  Bei\jamin  Franklin,  oomplete,  10  irola. 1430-39 

••         "    Waahington'a  Life  and  Writinga 9041-49 

Spectator,  Selectiona  from 417-18 

Spehnan  (Bdward),  Tranalation  of  Xenophon'a  Ahabasia  and  Cyiopedia 1559-53 

Spragne  (William  a.).  Life  of  Timothy  Dwight,  Preaident  of  Yale  CcUege 318 

*•  Letten  to  a  Danghter 1356 

•«  "         Young  Men 1353 

"  "  "      People 1359 

Spring  (Gardiner),  Obligadona  of  the  World  to  the  Bible 1099 

Stanley  (Arthur  P.).  Lire  and  Correspondence  of  Tbomaa  Arnold 169 

•'       (Anthony  D.K  Mathematical  Tablea 1809 

Btaplea  (Hon.  Wm.  SLX  Annala  of  Providence,  K,  1 198 

••  ea^  Gaapee  Docomenta 1696 

'*  "   Proceedin^a  and  Code  of  Lawg  of  the  First  General  Aa- 

•embly  in  Rhode  Island 1691 

«*  "   Gorton's  Simplicity's  Defence 195 

Slepbeiia  (Henihr),  Book  of  the  Farm 154 

**       (John  L.),  Travela  in  Yacatan  and  Central  America 907-08 

**  "  "        Egypt,  Nnbia,  Arabia  Proper,  and  Paleatine 1369-63 

-  "  "         Greece,  Turkey,  Euaaia,  Poland,  Sco. 1364-65 

"       (Eev.  — ),  History  of  Georgia 9031-39 

**       ]L.  J.),  Introduction  to  Easay  on  the  BngUah  ConatitatJon 1703-04 

8tewait(Rev.  C.  8.),  Volcano  of  Kiranea 137S 

"      (Dugald),  Intellectual  Philoaophy HO 

"  "         Life  of  William  Eobertaon 1464 

"      (John),  Stable  Economy -   1533 

0t  JohiWJ.  A.),  Travels  in  Egvpt  and  Nubia 156 

Stone  (William  L.),  Border  Wars  of  the  Indiana 659-60 

Story  (Joseph),  On  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 739 

«•  Miscellanies 1894 

Stowe  (C.  E.),  Common  Schools  and  Teachera'  Seminariea 1995 

«       (Mrs.  H.B.),  The  Mayflower 530 

Strang  (John),  Germanyin  1831 1980 

StridOand  (Agnea),  Pilgrima  of  Walamgham— Talea  of  the  Middle  Agea 99 

"  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 1865-77 

Stroud  (George  M.)i  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Slaveij  in  the  United  Statea 85 

Sollivan  (William).  Sketch  of  Public  Characters  of  the  B^volution ^ 1971 

Swainson  (W.),  Natural  History— Ornithology,  Fly-Catchers 695 

"  "  African  Birds 700-01 

Swedenboix  (E.),  Life,  and  Sketch  of  Writinga 9065 

Swift  (Jonathan,  Dean),  Gulliver's  Travels 780 

Swiss  Family  Robinson— Adventures  of  a  Family  on  a  Deaert  Island 337-38 

Switaerland,  Hiatotyof,  from  B.c.  110toA.D.  1630 593 

T 

Talloaid  (Thomaa  Noon),  Life  of  Charlea  Lamb 1984 

••  ea..  Correspondence  and  Worka  of  ditto 1984-85 

•'  Miacellaniea 1449 

Taaao(T.),  Poems,  translated  by  J.  H.Hunt * 676-77 

Taylor  (laaao),  Fanaticiam.... 1371 

M  **       Saturday  Evening 

-       (IGaa  Jane),  Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  Shipwrecks,  and  Dia- 

ooveriesin  the  Caribbean  Sea... 539 

•  -         Miacellaniea  and  Contributiona  of  U.  Q. 1001-09 
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Tajlor  (MiM  Juie),  Correspondenev  and  Memoin 'lOOS 

"  **         Mormli  and  Mannera,  Poema  for  Infant  Mindi.  and  the  Yoong  100»-O4 

«                 **         Diaplav.  and  Poedoal  Remaini 1007 

**        (Jeremy,  BpOt  nona  Denonatration  of  Chriatianity 13TS 

"                  "            Holy  Lining  ■ad  ^ing 1703 

•*       (Thomaa),  Life  of  William  Cowper 1370 

••                "                «                    " 1388 

•*       (W.  B.  8j,  Fine  ArU  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 116»-70 

"       (W.  C).  Hiatory  of  Ireland 15e4-«5 

**  "      Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hiatcny »S-Of 

"  •*       Modern  Britiah  Platarch SM 

Teignmoath  (Lord),  Life  of  Sir  William  Jonei 1487 

Thackeray  (W.  M.j.  Vanity  Fair «0T5 

Thaer  (Albert  D.).  Prindplea  of  Agricoltore 153 

TfaatobflV  (B.  B.),  Indian  Biography 901-09 

**  Talea  of  the  American  Eevolation 345 

«  TraiU  of  Indian  Character 34»-^S0 

Thierry  (Angoatin),  Norman  Conoaeat  of  England 1519-90 

TUen  (M.  A.).  The  Frendi  aevomtion.  4  Tola 14I0^S3 

Thiriwall  (Bight  B«r.  Connop),  Hiatcny  of  Greece 01-Ot 

Thomaa  (John  J.),  Fruit  Coltoriat 760 

Thompaon  (Andrew),  Lectnrea  on  Portiona  of  Ihe  Paalma 1371 

(Mra.  A.  T.J.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  BAleiffh 333 

**  (Benjamin  F)).  Hiatory  of  Long  Island 170 

"  (D.  PQ,  Locke  Amaden,  the  Schoolmaater 730 

**         (Waddy),  Recollectiona  of  Mezioii 133S 

Thomaon  (Jamea),Poema 6M 

Thornton  (J.  Ct),  California  and  O^gon SOOl-OS 

Thncydidea—Hiatory  of  Greece 1500-70 

Ticknor  (Caleb),  Philoaophy  of  Living 005 

Timber  Treea,  Uaed  in  the  Arta,  in  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 1050 

Timba  (John),  Knowledge  for  the  People,  3  Tola OOf  60 

Domaalte  Odenee,  AotlqniUca,  PaotlnMa,  Cartons  Customs,  Ac 
Zoology,  Qaadrupada,  Birds,  Fishes,  Insaeti.  kc 
Popular  Cheaslstty,  Mocluuilcs,  Arts  and  ManoAictuiaa. 

**            Popnlar  Errora  Explained 747 

TocoaeTiHe  (Alexis  de).  Democracy  in  America 74-75 

Tbdd  (Rot.  John),  Btadenfs  Manual 1605 

**              Dangers  of  Great  Citiea 1074 

Tomlinaon  fRev.  Lewis),  Eecreadona  in  Aatrooomv 1551 

Tewnaend  (John),  Jonmey  over  the  Rock^  Bloantalna 20 

Trego  (C),  Geography,  Hiatory,  and  Btatutica  of  Pennaylvania 1805 


Trimmer  (Mra.),  Leading'Stringa  to  Knowledge 
••  TheBobina 
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Trallope  (Mra.),  Belgium  and  Weatem  Germany— TraTela 1343-44 

Tooker  (Prof.  George).  Life  and  Correapondenoe  of  Thomaa  Jefferson 180-03 

L.)  and  (W.  Gaylord),  American  Hoabandry 460-63 

Martin  Farquhar),  The  Crock  of  Gold 071 

**                     The  Twina,  and  The  Heart 064 

"                     Proveibia]  Philoaophy 987-08 

Tnrnbanjp.),  Traveb  in  Cuba,  with  Noticea  of  Porto  Bico,  and  the  SUto  Trade.  006 

Tuner  (Niaion),  Sacred  Hiatory  of  the  Worid 571-73 

'*            "       Hiatory  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 1406-07 

•*      (B.),  Ghemiatry 1000 

Toatin  (Bev.  J^,  Hiat.  Diac.,  relating  eapecially  to  the  Baptiat  Cbwsh,  Wairen,  B.  I.  065 

TnlhiU  (Mra.  L.  C),  Hiatory  of  Architecture 158 

TwinBrochera 556 

Tyng  (Stephen  H.),  Parochial  Lectnrea  on  the  Law  and  the  Cioapel 1371 

Teller  (Alexander  Fraaer),  Univeraal  Hiatory,  6  7011 303-00 

**     (Patrick  Fnaer),  nogreaa  of  Diaooreiy  in  North  America 540 


Updke  (WiDdaa),  Hiataj  of  the  Narraganaett  Chuitsh»  containing  a  large  amoaiit 

of  Hiatory  and  Biography 170 

"               Menxnra  of  the  Rhode  laland  Bar 1686 

npham  (Chariea  Weotworth),  Life  of  Sir  Hemry  Vane 400 

**       (Thomaa  C),  Diaordered  Mental  Action 446 

Urn  (Andrew),  Philoaophy  of  ManufiMStuiea ^ 1680 

'"'    •  ofArta,lto. 1605-00 
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Vanghan  (&•▼.  Robert),  Cbrutiu  Warfare  Illaitrated 1373 

Vegetable  flabaUnoei  uaed  far  the  Food  of  Man,  in  the  Lib.  of  Ent.  Knowledge  .  1075 

"                            **              "               inHarpei'iDiatrictSdKwlCibb.  399 

Venn  (Eev.  Henry),  Complete  Duty  of  Man 1391 

Verplanck  (G.  CX  Inflnenoe  of  Moral  Caoaet  upon  Opinion,  Science,  and  Literatora  459 

"         Of.,  Fairiei' Book  niostrated 9077 

Viand  (Peter),  Shipwreck  oC  in  1766 93 

Vaiage  Saving!  and  Soinga ;  or.  My  Village  vemu  Onr  Village 91 

Villen  (C),  Baaayon  the  inflnence  of  the  Lntfaeran  Eeformation 1370 

Vining  (George),  Tbe  Mother's  Laat  Prayer 916 

Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.  de),  Charlei  XII.  of  Sweden 779 

Voyagei  B4mnd  the  Globe,  from  Captain  J.  Cook  to  tiie  Present  Time 544 

*'       and  Livea  of  Drake,  Cavendiah,  and  Dampier f..  381 

"       Boond  the  World 697 

**       of  Colnmbaa  and  bia  Companiona 936 

Viigil-^Poema,  tranalated  by  Diyden '  1484 

w 

Walkerjpoaald),  Manly  Bxereiaea 785 

Walah  (Kev.  &.),  Notioea  of  Brasil 79^-94 

**       (Robert,  Jr^  and  (Eaekiel  Sanfoi^  ed.),  Britiah  Poeta,  50  yola 699-78 

Walton  (laaak).  The  Livea  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  Mr.  Richard 

Hooker,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderaon 999-300 

"              and  (Cbariea  Cotton),  The  Complete  Angler 1076 

Warbarton(BUot),  TheCreacentandtheCroaa 967-68 

Ware  (Rev.  Henry,  Jr.,  ed.),  Life  of  Oberiin,  by  an  Bngliah  Lady 1966 
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Brown  Umversity  was  incorporated  at  the  February  seseion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  year  1764,  as  "  the  College,  or  University  in  the  English 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  in  New-England,  in 
America;  the  Trustees  and  Fellows  at  any  time  hereafter  giving  such 
more  particular  name  to  the  college,  in  honor  of  the  greatest  and  roost  dis- 
tinguished benefactor  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  think  proper."  It  was 
^nerally  called  "  Rhode-Island  College,"  till,  in  the  year  1804,  the  pres- 
ent name  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Corporation  in  honor  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Brown,  "  its  most  distinguished  benefactor  " 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  under  the  charter,  was  held  at 
Newport,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1764,  and  the  college  was 
originally  located  in  Warren,  where  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  at  Princeton  in  1660,  who  became  pastor  of 
Che  Baptist  Church  in  Warren  in  1763,  had  opened  a  Latin  school  in  1664. 
This  school,  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Manning  as  President  in  1765,  be- 
came the  germ  of  the  college.  The  first  commencement  was  held  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1769,  "  whereat  was  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  openly  pro-. 
Messed  their  admiration  of  the  performances  of  the  young  gentlemen,"  seven 
ID  number,  who  constituted  the  first  graduating  class  of  Brown  University. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1770,  the  Corporation  directed,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-one  to  fourteen,  that  the  first  college  **  edifice  be  built  in  the  town 
of  Providence,  and  there  be  continued  forever" — the  County  of  Providence 
having  outbid  the  other  Coimties  of  the  State,  and  thus  secured  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college  within  its  limits. 

By  the  Charter  the  Corporation  of  tlie  college  consists  of  thirty-six 
Trustees,  and  twelve  Fellows.  Of  the  thirty-six  trustees,  twenty-two 
must  be  Baptists ;  five  Friends  or  Cluakere :  four  Congregationalists,  and 
&ve  Episcopalians.  Of  the  twelve  Fellows*  eight  are  to  be  Baptists,  **  and 
the  rest  inditierently  of  any  or  all  denominations." 

While  the  Charter  thus  secures  to  one  denomination  the  government 
aad  instruction  of  the  University,  it  makes  provision  against  any  undue  sec- 
tarian influence  over  the  minds  of  the  youth  who  may  resort  here  for  their 
education.  Thus  the  charter  declares,  *'  That  into  this  liberal  and  catho- 
lic institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests :  But  on  the  con- 
trary all  the  members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute  and 
uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience:  And  that  the  places  of  Professors, 
Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the  President  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free 
and  open  for  all  denominations  of  Protestants  :  And  that  youth  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations  shall  and  may  I  e  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advan- 
tages, emoluments,  and  honors  of  the  College  or  University;  and  shall  re- 
ceive a  like  fair,  generous,  and  equal  treatment  during  their  residence 
therein,  they  conducting  themselves  peaceably,  and  conforming  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  thereof.  And  that  the  public  teaching  shall  in  general  respect 
the  sciences ;  and  that  the  sectarian  diflerencee  of  opinion  shall  not  make 
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any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  inatructioa.  Akhon^h  all  reUgiow 
controversies  may  be  stodied  freely,  examined  and  exi^ned,  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Professors  and  Tutors,  in  a  personal,  separate  and  distinct  mannerr 
to  the  youth  of  any  or  each  denomination.  And  above  all,  a  constant  re- 
gard be  paid  to,  and  effectual  care  taken  of  the  morals  of  the  CoOese^" 
.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  laws  of  the  University,  which  regulate  tiie 
attendance  on  devotional  exercises,  thus  provide:  "The right  of  Chri»' 
tians  of  every  denomination,  to  enjoy  without  molestation  their  religious 
sentiments,  is  folly  allowed;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  a  moral  duty,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  every  student 
shall  designate  to  the  President,  or  other  officer  named  by  him,  some  place 
of  public  worship  which  he  chooses  to  attend,  and  he  shall  attend  such 
place  of  worship  oo  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  every  first  day  of  the 
week." 

The  first  college  edifice,  now  known  as  University  Hall,  was  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1770,  the  comer  stone  being  laid  on  the  14th  oTMay 
following,  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  subscribed  £300  towards  the  building. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  financial  history  of  the  institution,  is  taken 
from'*  President  Waylandt^  Diacoune  on  the  UJe  and  Character  of  the 
Hon.  Nicholas  Brown, 

"  Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  a  spirited  effort 
frsLB  made  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  its  endowment.  A  sum  quite  considerable  for  those  times  was  col- 
lected, principally  through  the  agencv  ol'  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morgan  Ed- 
wahis,  Hezekiah  Smith  and  John  Gano.  These  funds  were,  however, 
almost  entirely  exhausted  in  erecting  the  buildiiig  now  known  as  Universi^ 
Hall,  or  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  it  had  sustained  whHe  occupi^  as 
barracks  and  a  hospital  during  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
period,  when  the  college  was  reorganized,  the  property  of  the  institution 
consisted  of  but  very  hcile  more  than  a  single  edifice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students,  a  house  for  the  President,  and  the  site,  then  somewhat 
extensive,  on  which  they  were  erected.  The  library  was  exceedingly 
small,  ana  its  philosophical  apparatus  was  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Rev.  Dr  Manning  resumed  his  duties 
as  Presklent.  The  reputation  of*  his  name,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  attracted,  in  a  few  years,  a  very  respectable  number  of 
pupils.  £3^  his  exertions,  the  library  was  considerably  increased,  some 
itnall  additions  were  made  to  its  funds,  and  a  warm  interest  wasai;rakened 
in  its  Ikvor  among  all  the  Baptist  churches  throughout  the  Union.  Still 
its  progress,  though  perceptible,  was  slow.  Its  buildings  dkl  not  increase, 
nor  its  mean«  of  instruction  in  any  remarkable  degree  improve.  Its  friends 
were  not  generally  wealthy,  nor  had  they  any  adequate  convktion  df  the 
importance  of  professional  education  to  the  church  or  to  the  worid.  It  con- 
tinued, from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1804^  to  struggle  under 
pecuniary  difficulties,  without  the  means  of  enlarging  its  fbunoations,  or 
rendering  more  valuable  the  opportunities  which  H  afforded  lor  iniellectaai 
cultivation. 

In  the  year  1796^  Mr.  Nk^holas  Brown  was  elected  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College.  In  this  situation  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition,  and  he 
soon  directed  his  attention  to  its  relief.  Previously  to  the  year  1804,,  he  had 
presented^  it  with  a  kbw  library  of  considerable  value.  On  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  gave  to  the  corporation  Uie  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  cS  founding  a  professorship  of  Oratory  and  Belles 
Lettres.  In  the  letter  to  the  corporation  profferinjg^  this  enaowment,  he 
refers  to  his  warm  attachment  to  the  College,  as  the  place  of  his  educa 
tk>n  and  of  that  ol*  his  brother ;  and  also  from  the  recollection  that  his  late 
honored  father  was  among  its  earliest  and  most  zealous  patrons.    In  coo- 
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•eqnence  of  this  donation,  it  waa  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  corporation 
voted,  '  that  this  College  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Browk 

UnIVER8ITY.' 

For  a  faeries  of  years,  under  the  PreBident^hip  of  the  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished Dr  Maxcy,  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  a  scholar  of  profound 
and  varied  learnin?,  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  singular  abUity.  this  insti- 
tation  continued  to  advance  with  accelerated  progress  in  usefulness  ana 
xeputation.  Its  means  of  accommodation  to  the  pupils  who  resorted  hither 
for  instruction,  became  at  last  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  an 
^ditional  edinee  was  absolutely  necessarv  to  its  ulterior  success.  At  this 
crisis,  Mr.  Brown  came  forward  to  its  aid.  In  the  year  1823,  he  erected, 
solely  at  his  own  expense,  the  second  college  building,  which,  at  his  sug- 
^stion,  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hope  UonQi^e.  In  his  letter 
to  the  corporation,  on  this  occasion,  he  remarks,  '  Believing  that  the  dis- 
■«emination of  knowledge  and  letters  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness, 
1  have  caused  this  edinee  lo  be  erected,  and  now  present  it  to  this  corpora- 
tion to  be  held  with  their  other  corporate  property,  according  to  their 
charter.'  He  closes  this  letter  with  the  devout  hope,  that '  Heaven  wiil 
bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science,  and  literature, 
to  those  of  the  present  and  fiUure  generations,  who  may  resort  to  this 
University  for  education.' 

The  means  for  the  accommodation  of  students  were,  by  this  act  of  mu- 
nificence, more  than  doubled.  Important  deficiencies  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  instruction  remained  yet  to  be  suppKed.  The  philosophical 
apparatus  which  had  been  purchased  at  difierent  times,  and  most  of  it  at 
a  remote  period,  had  become,  from  oidinary  wear  and  accident,  alraoac 
unfit  for  use.  With  the  exception  of  a  valuable  astronomical  clock,  and 
an  excellent  transit  instruraentby  Throughton.  the  gill  of  Mr.  L  C.  Brown 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Ives,  the  whole  of  it  was,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  which  at 
present  we  frequently  see  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our  high  schools 
and  academies.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  thin  department  was  at  once  placed  in  its  present 
«dvanta;reous  position.  These  gentlemen  directed  the  taculty  to  order,  at 
cheir  expense,  such  a  suit  of  apparatus,  in  all  the  departments  of  experi- 
inental  science,  as  the  wants  or  the  Univerrity  seemed  to  require.  These 
instruments  were  received  in  the  year  1829.  The  University  was  thus 
furnished  ac  once  with  as  ample  means  for  philosophical  illustration  as 
almost  any  m  our  country,  and  superior,  in  fact,  to  those  possessed  by  many 
similar  institutions  in  Europe. 

The  fibrary  of  the  University,  however,  still  remained  in  its  primitive 
condition.  Ic  consisted,  for  t^e  most  part,  of  donations,  which  haii  been 
made  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  during  the  early  history  of  the  insti- 
tution Small  appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the  University  had 
occasionally  been  made,  in  obedience  tolbe  demands  of  absolute  necessity. 
These,  however,  only  relieved  particular  and  immediate  wants.  Nothing 
had  yet  been  done  to  provide  for  its  permanent  and  progressive  enlarge- 
ment, or  to  enable  it  to  collect  together  the  evercommg  results  of  human 
thought,  or  pat  it  tn  the  power  of  the  instructers  to  availthemselves  of  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  past  generations.  The  library  room  was  aa 
apartment  in  University  Hall,  crowded  to  excess,  unsightly  and  inconven- 
ient, and  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which,  from  necessity,  it  was 
devoted.  At  this  juncture,  rhe  Oiends  of  the  Institution  proposed  to  supply 
this  great  deficiency.  A  subscription  wasopened  for  tlie  purpose  of  raismg 
the  sum  of  j|25,000,  of  which  the  interest  was  to  be  for  ever  appropriated 
io  the  increase  of  the  Kbrary  and  the  purchase  of  plifloBophical  instruments. 
To  this  fund  Mr.  Brown  save  the  sum  of  S  10,000,  and,  in  order  to  the 
jperfect  accempkakment  of  the  object,  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
aeautiful  edifice  in  which  wc  are  now  assembled ,  for  a  Kbrary  room  and 
chapel.  This  fond,  by  subscription  and  accumulation  of  interest,  iias  been 
raised  to  the  sum  originatly  proposed,  and  it  is  now  conferring  upon  this 
University  the  rich  benefits  mtended  by  its  benevolent  and  public  spirited 
contributors.  To  this  edifice,  Mr.  Brown,  in  testimony  of  veneration  for 
him  former  inotrttcter^  gave  the  name  of  Maaiiing  HalL   It  was  opened  \^ 
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appropriate  services  in  February,  1835.    The  amouDt  given  by  BAr.  Brown 
on  this  occasion,  1^11  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

These  increasin«^  facilities  ibr  instruction,  however,  only  rendered  more 
apparent  the  additional  wants  ot*  the  institution.  The  departments  of 
Phyriical  Science  and  of  natural  Plulosophy,  under  the  supenntendence  of 
the  distins^ishei  gentlen»en  to  whoec  care  they  are  confided,  had  vastly 
increased  in  importance.  Our  collection  of  specimens  in  Gteology^  already 
rich  and  valuable,  was  rendered  almost  useless.  Iroro  the  fact  that  no  apart- 
ment could  be  provided  in  which  it  could  be  alsplaved.  The  University 
was  almost  destitute  of  a  Chemical  laboratory ^  ancl  the  lecture  roome  for 
the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Experimentfu  science,  were  snoall  and 
inconvenient.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the  University  buildings,  suscep- 
tible of  great  beaiity,  were  rude  and  unimproved.  It  had  lor  some  years 
been  manifest,  that  another  effort  was  demanded  in  order  to  render  m  the 
fullest  manner  available  the  intellectual  resources  of  which  the  University 
was  already  in  possession. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations*  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with 
his  accustomed  liberality.  In  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  under  the  dateoT 
March  18,  1839, '  he  tendered  to  the  corporation*  for  the  purposeof  erect- 
ing a  mansion  for  the  President,  and  another  Colle^  edifiee  for  the  acconv- 
modation  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Phllosopny,  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
•gy,  and  Natural  History,  tliree  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these 
buildings,  and  ten  thousand  dollars^  namely,  seven  thousand  aoliars  for  the 
President's  house,  and  three  thousand  dollars  towards  tlie  erectic#n  of  the 
College  edifice,  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  provided 
an  equal  aoKHint  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  before  the 
first  of  May  next.' 

To  this  appeal,  the  friends  of  the  University,,  with  ffreat  liberality  and 
promptitude^  cheerfullv  responded.  Before  the  first  of  Mav  the  sobscrip- 
lion  was  more  than  filled  up.  And  it  is  with  honest  pride  that  I  add,  that 
the  whole  sum,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  was  con- 
tributed bv  the  citizens  of  Providence  and  its  vicinitv.  The  President's 
house,  ana  the  edifice  now  known  as  Khode  Island  Hall,  were  iaunediatelv 
erected,  and  the  latter  was  opened  by  an  address  by  Mr.  William  G.  Goo- 
dard.  Professor  of  Belles  Lett  res.  on  the  4th  of  September,  1S40.  The 
grounds  were  g^raded  cuid  adomea,  and  the  surrounding  premisea  i^laced 
m  the  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them. 

Mr.  Brown  made  to  the  University  several  be(]Luests  of  land  and  other 
property,  which  as  they  become  due,  will  materiaUy  aid  in  promoting  the 
purposed  of  instruction.'^' 

In  reference  to  the  results  which  have  begun  to  flow  from  the  judMrlcnis 
liberality  oTMr.  Brown,  President  Wayland  infers  the  trueuseofricbea. 

"  An  institution  has  here  been  founded,  which  we  hope  will  oontiniie  to 
all  future  time  to  scatter  abrocui '  the  benefits  of  science  and  the  blessings  oT 
religion.'  hs  cheeringkifluenceB  have  been  already  observed  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Already  has  it  swayed  the  senate 
by  its  eloquence,  and  itiuminaied  the  bench  by  its  wisdom.  Already  has  it 
contributed  its  humble  share  to  the  elevatbn  of  our  national  character,  by 
the  difiiision  of  virtuousand  high  minded  publ ic  sentiment.  Nor  is  its  efi^t 
lessremarkable  upon  the  pulpit.  It  has,  in  instances  I  had  almost  said  with- 
out number,,  given  to  our  churches  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  nious  minis- 
try,—a  ministry,  which  without  its  aid  would  nave  beenobligea  tolaber  on 
through  life  in  ignorance  and  obscurity.  To  what  extent  it  hB»  thus  enlar- 
ged the  dominion  of  virtue  and  religion,  you  can  conceive  better  than  I  cao 
express.  All  this  wilt,  we  hope,  go  on  increasing  to  unnumbered  genera- 
tions. All  this  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  result  of  the  ine  oTa  small 
portion  of  that  wealth  with  which  uod  had  entrusted  a  sinsle  man,  la 
what  other  way  could  it  have  been  so  appropriated  as  to  yiefl  so  glsrioua 
a  result?  Id  what  other  manner  can  we  so  truly  confer  a  ben^t  upon 
those  that  come  after  us'?  If  you  must  leave  to  your  children  wealth,  sur- 
round them,  I  beseech  yoa,  with  an  atmosphere  of  goodn^ps,  that  shall  prc^ 
tect  them  from  temptation,  and  stimulate  them  by  the  force  of  yaiw 
ple»  to  still  more  noble  deeds  of  virtue  and  benevolencej' 
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Dr.  Manniog  remained  at  the  head  ofthu  inatitution  as  President,  from 
its  first  organization  until  his  death ,  in  1791.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxcy.  In  1802,  Dr.  Maxcy  resif^ned  the  presidency,  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  he 
afterwards  resigned,  and  was  chesen  President  of  Columbia  College,  in 
Soi4th  Carolina,  which  station  he  held  until  his  death.  The  Rev.  Asa  Mes« 
ser  was  elected  President  soon  ai\er  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Maxcy.  He 
held  the  office  until  1826,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  jr. 

During  Dr.  Wayland's  Presidency,  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline has  been  raised—the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Librery  has  been 
nearly  trebled ;  two  new  Halls  have  been  added  to  the  .College  buildings, 
besides  a  house  for  the  President ;  the  Scientific  apparatus,  and  Mineralo- 
gical  Cabinets  have  been  increased*-the  college  grounds  laid  out,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  institution  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  as 
a  seat  of  learning.  All  these  things,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Institution, 
are  the  results  of  individual  effort  and  liberality.  The  State,  as  such,  has 
done  nothing  for  the  College.  Without  doing  any  thing  for  its  endowment, 
the  Legislature  might  do  much  by  a  small  annual  appropriation  to  make  the 
benefits  of  its  liberal  course  of  instruction  accessible  to  many  poor,  but  wor- 
thy, and  talented,  youth  of  the  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Laws  of  Rhode  hUmd  College,  enacted 
by  the  Fellows  and  Trustees,  1803"-'Will  shoiv  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  from  that  date  to  1827. 

The  following  books  shall  be  studied  by  the  respective  classes,  &c 
In  the  first  year  shall  be  studied,  in  Latin,  Virgil's  .£ncid,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions and  Horace ;  in  Greek,  the  New  Testament  and  Xenophon's  Cvro- 
Exlia ;  in  English,  Sheri<lan's  Lectures  on  Elocution,  and  Murray's  Enff- 
h  Grammar-  In  the  second  year,  in  Latin,  Cicero  de  Oratore ;  in  GrecK. 
Longuius  de  Sublimitate ;  Guthrie's  and  Morse's  Geography  ;  Decimal 
Arithmetk,  the  Extraction  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Roots,.  Watts'  Logic, 
Blair's  Lectures,  and  Hammond's  Algebra. 


Elements  of  General  History,  and  such  parts  of  the  authors  studied  in  the 
preceding  years,  as  the  officers  of  college  shall  direct 

The  following  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Qficen 
and  Students  of  Brovm  University  ^  1848-9. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  unless 
he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  advanced  standing,  without 
proportional  increase  of  age.  He  must  bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  un- 
exceptionable moral  chaiacter .  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  grammar 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  he  able  to  construe  and  parse  anv 
portion  of  the  following  books,  namely:  Jacob's,  Felton's  or  Colton'b 
Greek  Reader,  Csnsars  Commentaries.  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations, 
and  to  translate  Eng;li8h  into  Latin  ana  Greek  correctly.  He  must  also 
be  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  Geoeraphy,  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  with  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations.  To  en- 
ter upon  an  advanced  standing,  he  must,  in  addition,  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  preceding  studies  of  the  class  to  which  he  proposes  to  be  admitted. 
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The  Grammara  used  in  College,  are  Kuehner's  Greek,  and  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  Candidates  for  admispion  will  be  sab- 
jected  to  a  ri?id  examination  in  these,  or  in  such  other  Grammars  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  as  tfiey  may  have  studied. 

The  regular  examinations  for  entrance  are  held  as  follows:  on  the  Sat- 
urday preceding  Commencement,  from  nine,  A.  BiL,  till  one,  P.  M.;  on  the 
Monday  preceding  Commencement,  from  eisht.  A.  M.,  till  six,  P.  M. ;  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding  and  the  Thurday  following  Commencement,  from 

S'  rht,  A.  M.,  till  one,  P.  M.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  candidates  for 
mission  present  themselves  within  the  atwve  specified  hours.  Premi- 
ums are  awarded  for  excellence  in  preparatory  studies,  in  accordance  with 
rules  made  known  on  a  subsequent  page. 

CoCTRSe  or  iNfiTROCTfON. 

FftBtHMAlC  CULMU, 

FSr9t 


Phae  Geometry,  DmtUs'  Legenir*,  GrMk  ProM,  JCnwp*«ii*#  JSRM«rM 

Latin  Prow,  Limetln^t  Aivf .  Greek  Grammsr.  rtvtowed. 

Latin  GrBnunar,  reviewed.  Ezerciaei  in  wrltiof  Greek. 
Eomn  HiMoiy,         Sekwutx  (Jimd^ver  Edttin.) 

8ec0md  TVai. 

Solid  ticooietrjr,  Dmiu*  Ltgendre,  Exerciees  in  writing  Latin,  . 

Latin  PnMe,  Lme»ln*M  Livf.  Greek  Proee, 

Roman  Hifliofy,  SckmUu  Bxercieee  in  writing  Greek. 


Third 

Algebm,  Deviu*  Bmnlni.  Greek  Proae,    Mtmtrakaia,  mr  fiiuurim. 

Latin  Proee.  CSeerpd»AmititiAa»d4»  StmtetuU,  Exereieee  in  writing  Greek. 
Bnrelaei  in  writing  Latin.  Grecian  Hiitory,     . 

BOPHOHORS   CLAIS. 

•  Firttnrwi, 

Algebra  completed,  Davist*  Bourdmi.  Exereieee  in  writing  Greek, 

Bzerciiee  in  writing  Latin,  JirmM,  Frendi. 

Greek  Prote,  HerodoUu  or  TOagfrfidw. 


Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,      D»oiet*  Eiereieee  in  Latin  Proeody. 

Legemdn,  Rlieloric, 

Biercieee  fn  writing  Greek.  French. 
Latin  Poetry,                                         Hmrme*, 

Third  Term, 

Applicatione  of  Trigooonetry  to  Meneuration  Rhecoric, 

of  Heighti  and  DiMtancee,  Surveying,  Navi-  Greek  Poetry, 

gation,  and  Nautical  Aitronomy.  French. 

Latin,  /l«r«eemd  TVtaim.  Analytical  Geometry,  *         .  .  O. 

Bxercieee  in  writing  Latin,  AmM, 

Junior  CtiLie. 

f¥r«(  Turn. 

Mactaanice,                            CtmkHdgtCawM.  Latin.    ....  7yc 

Animal  Phyiiokigy,             Agmuii  mud  Ctwid,  Exereieee  in  writing  tAtin. 
Li«ie, Whauljf. 


Poeomatict  and  If ydroetatici,  Camhridgt  Camrse.  Exertiaee  in  writing  Latin, 
Ghemietry,  JohJuUm.  Calculus,  (optional.) 

Greek  Poetry,  Htmur, 


Third 

Optica, Brttutmr,  liatin  Poetry,       .        .        .        , 

Applicatione  of  Cheodflry,  Ltetwru.  Exereieee  in  writing  Latin. 

Yefeteble  Phyeiokigy,    .  .    l>eeUuru.  Greek,  Htrntr 

Modem  Hleiory,  8mftk**  L^etmru, 
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Bmmom  Clam* 

Fbrat  Turn, 

fntelteftttial  PbOotopbjr,  L^etmrUi  ami  Ufkam'a  Modern  Hktoiy,  .    3ai|rCk'« 

TVxl  Bmk,  Germmn  or  French. 
ArtioDDaqr,  ....        MarUm 


Monl  PbikMopby,  WmglmJPa  EUmnU.  American  HiaCory, 

ETideocM  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Lmitmru.  Whately*s  Rhetoric,  or  German. 

Butler*s  Analogy. 

Tkkrd  Ttrm 

FoUticaJ  Economy,     .  tVia^lmtd,  American  OonHitiition. 

Geology,         Laetmru,  mmd  LftfT*  Ttst  Book, 

Oovaiu  or  Lbctuesi 

Andtlivtrti  tm  tkB/Mmmg  su^ftett  : 

Fgrgt  Ttrwu — ^InteOectwU  Philoeophy.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  Animal  Phyetolqgy* 
Mechanical  PhUoeopby. 

Stcamd  T^rm  — Greek  and  Roman  Literature.  Chemletry.  Rhetoric.  Mechanical  PhUoeo- 
pby.   RTidencee  of  the  Chrietian  Religion.    American  Bistory. 

.  Third  T«na. — Greek  and  Roman  Literature.    Optica.  '  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    Vegeta- 
ble Physiology.    Rhetoric    Geohigy. 

It  is  required  by  the  etatutes  of  the  University,  that  the  above  studies 
be  pursued,  and  that  the  regular  examinations  in  them  be  sustained,  by 
every  person  who  intends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bache* 
lor  of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  are  aware  that  these  studies  cannot  be  advantageously  pur« 
sued,  except  by  persons  who  have  attained  some  degree  of  inteBectuai  ma- 
turity. Such,  however,  they  think  must  be  the  case  with  any  course  ol' dis- 
cipline, intenaed  really  to  lay^  the  broad  foundations  o{  a  liberal  education, 
or  to  prepare  youn^  men  for  the  learned  professions.  It  might  also  be 
suggested,  that  individuals  whose  youth  ma>r  disable  them  from  pursuing 
the  above  studies  with  success,  would  do  wisely  to  delay  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  collegiate  education  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  arrange- 
ments of  such  a  seminary  as  this,  pre-suppose  in  the  pupil  some  power  of 
self-government,  and  some  decidedly  formed  feelings  of  social  and  moral 
responsibility.  Until  the  character  of  a  young  man  oe  thus  far  formed,  he 
18  too  young  to  enter  a  public  institution. 

Enolish  and  SciENTinc  Course. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  University,  in  connection  with  the 
regular  Collegiate  Course,  an  English  and  Scientific  Course,  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  propose  to  enter  either  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, but  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves,  bv  a  thorough  education, 
for  some  one  of  the  more  active  employments  or  life.  This  Course  em- 
braces  every  department  of  English  study  pursued  in  the  University,  to* 
gether  with  the  several  branches  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science } 
and  moreover,  opens  to  the  student  all  the  advantages  of  tiie  Library,  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Natural  Pbilosophjr,  Physics.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  Course  will  furnish  to  those  who 
are  preparing  for  Mercantile  pursuits,  or  for  the  higher  employments  of 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  the  means  of  securing,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, an  education  specially  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  Course  is 
arranged  for  a  residence  of  either  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  student.    The  Studies  for  the  Course  of  one  year,  are— 

First  Term.  Plane  Geometry,  Animal  Physiology,  Modern  History, 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  French,  Lectures  on  Mechamcs. 

Second  Term.  Solid  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Moral  Pbiloso- 
ph£,  French,  Lectures  on  Mechanics. 
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TTiird  Term,  Rhetoric,  Political  Economy,  Constitntton  of  the  Uoited 
States,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Distanges, 
French,  Lectures  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Agriculture. 

The  Studies  for  the  Course  of  two  years,  are— 

First  Year. 

Fhnt  Term,    Plane  Geometry,  Algebra,  Animal  Physiology^  French. 

Second  Thm,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Rhetorie, 
French. 

lyUrd  Term,  Surveying,  Navigation.  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Dis- 
tances, Rhetoric,  History,  French,  Lectures  on  the  Applications  of  Chem- 
istry,  Vegetable  rhysiology. 

Secono  Year. 

First  Term,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Modem 
History,  Logic. 

Second  Ttrm.  Mechanics,  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analog, 
Rhetoric. 

Tfiird  Term,  Optics,  Political  Economy,  Geology,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Lectures  on  Agriculture. 

The  above  Courses,  it  will  t^  seen,  embrace  a  greater  number  of  studies 
than  can  be  advantageously  pursued  by  the  same  individual,  in  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  them.  The  design  is,  to  allow  each  student,  aided  by  the 
,  advice  of  the  Faculty,  to  select  from  the  respective  Courses  such  studies  as 
shall  be  best  fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the  particular  pursuits  in  which  he 
proposes  to  engage. 

Libraries. 

The  CoUeee  Library  is  in  Manning  Hall,  and  at  present  contains  upwards 
of  21,000  weu^selected  volumes  It  is  constantly  mcreasing  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  permanent  fund  established  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the 
College  Library,  the  Libraries  of  the  Philermenian  and  the  United  Broth- 
ers' Societies  comprise  together  upwards  of  b,000  volumes,  making  in  aJl 
upwards  of  27,000  volumes,  accessible  to  all  the  students  of  the  University. 

Cabinet. 

The  Cabinet,  together  with  the  apparatus  of  Chemistrv  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  is  in  Hhode-Island  Hall,  which  is  furnished  with  spacious  Lec- 
ture Rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  Mechanical  and 
Physical  Science.  A  collection  of  Specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  iUustra- 
tion  in  Geology  and  Natural  History,  was  commenced  some  years  since, 
and  furnishes  valuable  aid  to  the  instruction  in  these  sciences. 

Premiums. 

In  order  to  encourage  deserving  talent  and  to  stimulate  industry,  the 
iViends  of  the  University,  at  diflerent  times,  have  made  provision  lor  Che 
establishment  of  premiums,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  those  students 
who  attain  to  the  nighest  excellence  in  the  several  departments  of  their 
collegiate  course.  More  than  four  hundred  dollars  were  distributed  in  this 
manner  during  the  past  vear. 

The  premiums  which  have  been  thus  established  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Jackson  Premiums.  Founded  bv  the  Rev,  Henry  JackBon-  By 
this  foundation  a  premium  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  annually 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Intellectual  Philosophy : 
the  same  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Moral  Philosophy ;  ana 
the  same  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  in  Political  Economy.  The 
competition  for  these  premiums  is  limited  to  the  undergraduates  of  the 
Semor  Class,  and  no  competitor  can  receive  more  than  one  premium. 

II.  University  Pkemiums.  By  the  statutes  of  this  foundation,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  following  premiums  shall  be  annually  ofiered  to  the  un- 
dergraduates of  the  several  classes  respectively. 

/.  In  the  Freshman  Class,  A 'first  and  a  secood  premium  for  the  best 
Latin  composition. 
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A  ^rat  and  a  second  prenuum  (or  the  best  Greek  composition. 
A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  Mathematics. 

.  //.  In  the  Sophomore  Clou.    A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best 
Latin  composition. 
A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best  Greek  composition. 
A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  the  Mathematics. 
One  premium  for  the  best  English  composition  on  the  subject  appointed* 

///.  In  the  Junior  Cla88.  A  first  and  a  second  premium  Ibr  excellence 
in  Mechanical  Philosophy. 

A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  the  best  English  composition  on  the 
subject  appointed 

A  first  and  a  second  premium  for  excellence  in  Physical  Science. 

One  premium  for  the  best  composition  in  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

IV,  In  the  Spnior  Class.    A  premium  for  excellence  in  Astronomy. 
A  premium  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  subject  in  history. 
A  premium  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  subject  in  Physical  Science. 
A  premium  for  the  best  composition  in  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

The  value  of  the  first  premiums  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Classes  and  of  the  premiums  in  English  Composition  is  fifteen  dollars,  and 
that  of  the  second  premiums  ten  doUurs  each.  The  value  of  the  first  pre- 
miums in  the  Junior  Class  and  of  the  premium  for  Latin  or  Greek  compo- 
sition is  seventeen  dollars,  and  of  the  second  premhims  fiUeen  dollars  each. 
The  value  of  the  premiums  in  the  Senior  class  is  twenty  dollars  each. 

Whenever  the  premiums  ofiered  to  a  class  shall  not  have  been  awar4ed, 
the  residue  will  he  conferred  on  such  deserving  students  of  the  other 
classes  as  may  be  reconunended  for  this  distinction  by  the  Examining 
Committee. 

The  dissertations  entered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  or  before  the  last  Saturoav  of  the  third  coUefiate  term  except  those 
of  the  Senior  Class,  which  must  be  present^  on  me  day  following  their 
final  examination. 

The  award  of  the  premiums  in  Astronomy,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics,  will  be  determined  by  public  examination;  the  award  of  the 
others  by  dissertations. 

III.  The  President's  Pbemioms-  The  interest  of  one  thousand  dollars 
is  annually  appropriated  in  the  President's  Premiums.  This  class  of  pre- 
miums is  awarded  to  those  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  have 
attained  the  highest  excellence  in  the  studies  preparatory  to  admission. 
They  are  fixed  by  the  statutes  as  follows. 

A  premium  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  highest,  and  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  next  lo  the  highest  attainment  in  the  Greek  language.  A  pre- 
miimi  of  fifleen  dollars  for  the  highest,  and  of  ten  dollars  for  the  next  to 
the  highest  attainment  in  the  Latm  language. 

The  names  of  tne  prize  scholars  are  designated  in  the  annual  catalogue 
for  the  year  in  which  they  are  awarded,  together  with  the  name  ofthe 
teacher  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  prepared  for  College. 

The  examination  for  the  President's  premiums  is  held  on  the  Saturday 
of  commencement  week,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Information  foe  Parents  and  Guardians. 

1.  Regulations  and  Discipune.  The  Begtdations  of  the  Institution  are 
formed  with' the  single  design  of  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  its  members.  They  are  made  pubfic,  and  may  be  known  by 
every  candidate  beibre  admission.  If  at  any  time,  a  student  becomt* s  dis- 
satisfied, he  is  at  liberty  immediately  to  witfidraw,  with  every  testimonialt 
of  scholarship  and  character  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  Discipline  ofthe  Institution  is  intended  to  be  strictly  parental.  The 
officers  desire  to  cultivate  with  their  pupils  habits  of  kind  aina  familiar  inter- 
course, and  to  influence  them  rather  by  an  appeal  to  the  better  principles 
of  the  heart,  than  by  severe  or  disgraceful  punishment    U\  however,  iha* 
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condact  of  a  student  render  it  evident  that  he  i6  not  stmceptible  oTsaeh  in- 
fluence,  he  is  immediately,  and  ifpossible.  without  disg^race,  returned  to  his 
friends,  in  the  hope  that  under  other  circumstances,  he  may  yet  form  a 
character  which  will  give  promise  of  usefuhiess.  Immoral  or  disorder!/ 
conduct,  or  habitual  neglkenee  in  his  attendance  upon  collegiate  duties,  is 
always  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  directing  a  student  to  leave  the 
Institdtion.  Ifany  student,  afler  having  completed  the  studies  of  any  year* 
shall  upon  examination,  be  found  incompetent  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
year  succeeding,  he  is  permitted,  without  additional  expense  of  tuition,  to 
enter  the  class  immediately  below  him,  and  thus  enjoy  a  second  opportunity 
ofoualilying  himself  to  proceed  in  the  course. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  every  student,  and  also  of 
the  degree  of  his  attcunment  in  conduct,  scholarship,  and  attendance,  is 
kept ;  a  copy  of  which  account,  in  connection  with  the  regiilar  term  bill,  is 
transmitted  to  every  parent  or  guardian  who  may  desire  iL 

The  students  generally  occupy  rooms  in  the  College  edifices,  and  boaid 
in  Commons.  Any  student,  however,*  at  the  request  of  his  parents,  is 
permitted  either  to  hoard,  or  to  board  and  lodge  at  any  suitable  private 
house  in  the  citv.  It  is  desired  that  students  residing  in  the  city  should 
lodge  at  home,  that  they  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  under  the  ^niardian- 
•hip  of  their  parents. 

It.  Annual  BIxpenses.  The  board  in  Commons  is  charged  at  its  net 
expense,  and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions.  The  price  varies  from 
91  75  to  $1  90  per  week. 

College  bills,  including  tuition,  room  rent,  use  of  library,  and  incklental 
expenses,  about  $21  00  per  term,  or  ^3  00  per  annum,   963  00     teS  00 

Board  for  39  weeks,  at  from  91  75  to  Ql  90,  68  25       74  10 

8131  25  il37  10 

III.  Payments.  There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year,  and  the 
expense  of  each  is  paid  in  advance.  Students,  unless  from  another  Col- 
lege, entering  the  Freshman  Class,  pay  five  dollars  as  a  fee  for  matricula- 
tion ;  Sophomore  Class,  ei^ht  dollars ;  Junior  Class,  twelve  dollars ;  Sen- 
ior Class,  fifteen  dollars.  No  retrospective  tuition  is.  however,  demanded, 
and  a  candidate  may  enter,  if  qualified,  at  any  period  of  the  course  previ- 
ous to  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

IV.  Commencement  and  Vacations.  Commencement  is  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September.  On  the  following  Friday,  the  first  term 
commences,  and  continues  till  December  14th— fourteen  weeks — when  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  The  second  term  commences 
January  5th,  1849,  and  continues  till  April  5th— thirteen  weeks — when  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  The  third  term  commences  May 
4th,  and  continues  till  July  26th— twelvo  weeks— when  it  is  succeeded  by 
a  vacation  till  Commencement 


ACADEMIES,  BOARDING  SCHOOLS,  &c. 


Under  this  bead  we  intended  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  several 
institutions  for  secondary  education  which  are  at  this  time  iu  successfol 
operation,  in  different  parts  ot  the  State,— such  as  Friends'  Boarding 
School  in  Providence ;  Mr.  Kingsbury's  Young  Ladies  School  in  do. ; 
the  Seminary  at  East  Greenwich,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Robert  Allyn 
as  Principal;  the  Smithville  Seminary  at  North  Scituate,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  H.  Q,uimby  ;  the  Female  Seminary  under  (he  charge  of  Mr.  Gam^ 
raell,  at  Warren ;  as  well  as  the  Boarding  School  of  Mr.  Bushee  at  the 
Bank  Village,  Smithfield,  and  Mr.  Belden's  at  Fruit  Hill,  in  North  Provi- 
dence. 

These  schools  are  very  well  sustained  in  point  of  numbers,  and  are 
contributing  largely  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  State.  Could  the 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  be  regulated  in  direct  reference  to 
the  district  schools,  so  as  to  exclude  all  young  pupils,  and  thus  carry  for- 
ward older  scholars  to  higher  attainments  than  can  be  reached  in  the 
district  schools,  they  would  be  a  still  greater  blessing  to  the  State. 

We  can  now  find  room  for  only  a  brief  account  of  the  Friends'  Boarding 
School. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  FriendtP  Boarding  Sdwol  in  Providence, 
jM  copied,  with  a  few  alterations,  from  Staples'  Annals  of  Providence. 

The  institution  in  Providence,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  is  called  '*  The 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School."  Its  object  is  to  impart 
to  the  children  of  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  a  guarded  education, 
embracing  not  only  the  more  common  branches  of  an  English  education, 
but  extending  also  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  mathematics  and 
classical  studies. 

The  school  was  originally  established  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
■cholars,  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  ye:ir  1784.   It  was  continued 
^  there  four  years,  when,  from  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  the  schoo] 
was  suspended. 

In  18 14,  Moses  Brown  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  society,  the  farm 
on  which  the  school  is  now  located,  containing  about  forty-three  acres  of 
land.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon  commenced.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  centre  building,  fif\y-fbur  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  with 
two  wings,  each  forty-two  by  forty<four  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  a  base- 
ment story  under  the  whole.  Since  then,  the  wings  have  been  enlarged, 
80  that  they  are  now  eighty-four  by  forty -two  feet  Another  building,  forty 
by  fii\y  feet,  has  since  been  built,  two  stories  hi^h  above  the  basement 
The  wings  of  the  first  named  building  contain  the  school  rooms  and  dor- 
mitories of  the  students.  The  centre  building  is  occupied  by  the  family  of 
the  superintendent,  and  contains,  also,  the  meeting  room,  library  of  1500 
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voinmes,  4oc.  The  building  laat  erected,  contaiiw  a  spaciom  lecture- 
room,  laboratory,  and  other  public  rooms.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is 
well  selected  and  ample,  and  cost  92444.  The  mineralogical  colleetioo 
cost  SIOOO,  and  probably  surpasses  that  belonging  to  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  east  part  of  the 
city.  For  salubrity  and  beauty,  it  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  land  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  above  tide  water,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a 
clear  day,  every  town  in  the  state,  except  New  Shoreham,  may  be  seen 
from  the  observatory  on  the  centre  building.  The  school  was  opened  for 
the  reception  ol*  scholars,  on  the  first  of  January,  1819,  and  has  always 
received  a  liberal  patronage. 

Among  the  prominent  benefactors  of  the  school,  may  be  mentioned  Mo- 
ses Brown,  his  son  Obadiah  Brown,  and  William  Almy.  Obadiah  Brown 
bequeathed  the  institution  9100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  its  current  expenses. 

The  number  of  scholars  averages  about  150  of  both  sexes.  The  price  of 
board  and  tuition  is  f  60  per  annum.  At  present,  none  are  admitted  but 
members  or  children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  committee 
appointed  annually  by  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  has 
the  general  direction  of  the  school.  The  immediate  care  of  it,  is  in  two 
Friends,  man  and  wife,  who  are  called  superintendents,  and  who  exercise 
a  general  parental  care  over  the  scholars.  Four  male  and  three  female 
teachers,  are  usually  employed. 


POPULAR  LECTURES. 

We  must  omit  the  Synopsis  which  we  intended  to  give  of  the  several 
courses  of  popular  Lectures  which  have  been  delivered  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  during  the  last  three  years. 
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